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PREFACE 


HIS edition of the Social Work Year Book is the ninth in the series begun in 

1929 and continued on a biennial basis since 1933. Each succeeding edition 

has been prepared and published independently of the others and may thus 
be consulted without the necessity of referring to earlier issues for background — 
material. The Year Book is presented as a concise encyclopedia descriptive of organ- 
ized activities in social work and related fields. 

The present volume contains two major divisions: PART ONE, consisting of a 
group of 79 signed articles written by authorities on the topics discussed; and PART 
Two, consisting of three directories of national and international agencies, whose 
programs are integral with or related to the subject matter of PART ONE. 

The topical articles are descriptive of functions, organized activities, and pro- 
grams, rather than of individual agencies. An attempt has been made to present a 
factual, cross-section view of organization and practice in the various fields as they 
appeared in 1946, with a minimum of historical background and of forecast. Im- 
portant events occurring in the two-year period since the 1945 Social Work Year 
Book was published have been emphasized, particularly those resulting from imme- 
diate postwar developments. Coverage has been restricted to the United States 
except for three articles, CANADIAN SOCIAL WorK, FOREIGN RELIEF AND REHABILI- 
TATION, and INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL WoRK. 

In determining what fields to consider “related” to social work for the purposes 
of this volume, the editor has sought to include those whose practitioners share with 
social workers responsibility for service to a common group of clients and those 
whose problems and objectives sharply impinge upon the area of social work prac- 
tice and interest. The article PUBLIC HEALTH NurRsING may be cited as an example 
of the former type of inclusion; the article LaBor STANDARDS, of the latter. With 
“social work”’ itself a term of uncertain delimitation, it has been considered im- 
practicable to designate articles as belonging exclusively to either the ‘“‘social work”’ 
or the “related” group. It is believed, however, that the 79 articles taken as a whole 
do cover with considerable adequacy the wide range of social welfare interest and 
activity. 

Inclusion of an article or description of a program carries no implication of en- 
dorsement; the only test applied by the editor has been that of relevance to the scope 
and purpose of the volume. 

The audience of the Social Work Year Book is envisaged as including not only 
social workers and practitioners in related fields but also students of the social 
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sciences, legislators and public administrators, publicists, reference librarians, teach- 
ers, agency board members, and other interested persons, whatever their connec- 
tions with governmental or voluntary social work may be. To the worker in a spe- 
cialized field the articles should be helpful in providing current information con- 
cerning programs and activities in closely related areas. To the nonprofessional 
reader the volume should provide a broad basis for a better understanding of the 
social problems which so persistently challenge attention, and He the programs 
which have been devised for dealing with them. 

The reconversion of social work from a wartime to a peacetime status has been 
attended by difficult problems. As the authors of the various articles point out, agen- 
cies have had to modify their programs to meet the needs of the postwar period— 
which are proving to be different, in many respects, from those of the peacetime 
decade preceding Pearl Harbor. During most of the 1930's the predominant facts 
facing social work were unemployment and the lack of security among citizens on 
the lower income levels. Social security legislation had made a good beginning 
toward providing some assurance of income to certain ‘“dependent”’ groups—though 
not to the unemployed—when war intervened. Social work continued during the 
war period to serve its traditional ‘‘needy” clientele—dependent children, the aged, 
the handicapped—and in addition directed a large share of its service to a new 
group of people whose problems were caused by or connected with the war. These 
were the families of young men inducted into military service, the servicemen them- 
selves—in training camp, field, and hospital—war workers, and entire communities 
as they organized for civilian defense and restricted living on the home front. These 
activities, reported in the 1943 and 1945 volumes, have now been superseded by 
programs of service to veterans, to former war workers seeking new employment 
and new homes, and to citizens generally as they strive for adjustments to the con- 
fused postwar situation. The authors of the articles in the present volume have not 
only reported these changes in considerable detail but have interpreted their signifi- 
cance and have sought to see where they may be leading in relation to the social 
work program of the future. 

All authors of topical articles appearing in PART ONE were informed that they 
might use passages from previous Social Work Year Book articles without giving 
specific credit, and several have done so. Acknowledgment of indebtedness to earlier 
authors for this use of their material is hereby made by the editor on behalf of all the 
contributors to the present volume. 

Each article contains a list of selected references to the literature of the subject 
discussed. These lists comprise a total of 1,211 separate books and pamphlets and 
495 magazine articles—constituting in its entirety, it is believed, one of the most 
up-to-date and extensive social work bibliographies currently published. The reader 
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is directed to Appendix A for information concerning the names and addresses of 
the publishers of most of the periodicals listed in the bibliographies. 

PART Two, DIRECTORIES OF AGENCIES, is in three sections: NATIONAL AGENCIES 
—GOVERNMENTAL; NATIONAL AGENCIES—VOLUNTARY; and CANADIAN AGEN- 
cigs. The first of these sections lists 72 national governmental organizations in the 
United States whose functions are within or closely related to the field of social 
work. Many of these are discussed in the topical article FEDERAL AGENCIES IN So- . 
CIAL Work. It also includes 7 intergovernmental organizations in the health and 
welfare field. The second lists a total of 442 national (and international) voluntary 
organizations in the United States. (See also the article NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
IN SociAL Work.) The third, appearing for the first time in this issue, includes 
selected governmental and voluntary Canadian agencies. The inclusion of agencies 
in related fields greatly extends these directory lists but it is difficult to draw more 
restrictive lines without excluding organizations whose programs contain significant 
elements of social work activity or interest. As with the topical articles, agencies are 
included without endorsement of their programs or standards. Profit-making bodies 
have not been included, nor agencies financed by such bodies or established pri- 
marily to serve their interests, although it is recognized that important contributions 
to social welfare progress have been made by some of these organizations. 

Topical articles and agency listings are self-indexed through being arranged 
alphabetically. A list of the topical article titles will be found in the TABLE OF CoN- 
TENTS on pages 3—4, and an identification of contributors on pages 11-14. The 
reader who does not immediately find the article he seeks is referred to the INDEX 
where, under the title he has in mind, he should find a reference to the title of the 
article for which he is looking as well as references to the national agencies whose 
work is significantly related to the subject in question. The INDEx also contains an 
alphabetical listing of all agencies included in Part Two, and cross-references to 
these listings by functional rearrangement of titles. For example, the American 
Association for Adult Education is listed in the INDEX under both that title and the 
entry “Adult Education, American Association for.” 

The relatedness of articles in PART ONE will be readily apparent from the refer- 
ences made in them to other articles describing activities in the same or near-by 
fields. To illustrate: the article ADMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL AGENCIES contains 
cross-references at appropriate points to COMMUNITY CHESTS, COMMUNITY OR- 
GANIZATION IN SOCIAL WorK, COUNCILS IN SOCIAL WorK, EDUCATION FOR So- 
CIAL WORK, LABOR AND SOCIAL WORK, PERSONNEL STANDARDS IN SOCIAL WORK, 
PUBLIC RELATIONS AND EDUCATION IN SOCIAL WoRK, PUBLIC WELFARE, SOCIAL 
CaAsE Work, and VOLUNTEERS IN SociAL Work. Similar threads of cross-refer- 
ence are woven throughout the entire group of articles in PART ONE. 
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Attention is called to the introduction in this issue of several new presentations 
of subject matter. Topics treated for the first time are CANADIAN SocIAL Work and 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING IN SOCIAL WELFARE, and for the first time in recent years, 
ALCOHOLISM. Describing activities discussed in the 1945 edition under other titles 
are the articles ADOPTION; CHILD LABOR AND YOUTH EMPLOYMENT; COMMU- 
NITY CHESTS; EMPLOYMENT PLANNING; FosTER CARE FOR CHILDREN; GUID- 
ANCE AND COUNSELING; MIGRANTS, TRANSIENTS, AND TRAVELERS; PERSON- 
NEL STANDARDS IN SOCIAL WORK; PUBLIC RELATIONS AND EDUCATION IN SOCIAL 
WoRK; RACIAL PROGRAMS IN SOCIAL WorRK; SERVICEMEN; SETTLEMENTS AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD HousEs; and VETERANS’ BENEFITS AND SERVICES. Several previ- 
ously discussed topics have been omitted from this issue although their subject mat- 
ter has in general been included in other articles. 

In planning and compiling the present volume the editor has had the help of an 

Advisory Committee whose names appear in the fore part of the book. The Commit- 
tee has been of great assistance in numerous ways. It has not been asked, however, 
to take responsibility either for Year Book policies or for the final product, that re- 
sponsibility resting solely with the editor. Since the editor also has delimited the 
subjects upon which the various contributors have written, he shares with them, to a 
degree that varies with the different authors, responsibility for the adequacy of 
treatment which they have been able to achieve within the space allotted to them. 
On the other hand, no general verification has been attempted in the Year Book 
office of data presented by the various contributors. ; 

The editor’s indebtedness to all who have assisted in the preparation of the vol- 
ume is gratefully acknowledged. These include the Advisory Committee and other 
consultants, the contributors of the topical articles, correspondents who have fur- 
nished information for PART Iwo, and the office staff. 

Special acknowledgment is made of the valuable services rendered by Margaret 
B. Hodges, Assistant to the Editor, who participated in all phases of the book’s 
planning and preparation and compiled the directories of agencies in PART Two. 


RUSSELL H. KurTz 
Editor 


January 6, 1947 
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ADMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL AGEN- 
CIES. The term “administration” is used with 
various meanings. It is sometimes used so 
broadly as to be virtually synonymous with 
“operation,” as in “the administration of pub- 
lic welfare”; in other cases it is restricted to 
the meaning of “management.” Arlien John- 
son, infra, suggests that administration is con- 
cerned with the interrelated factors of struc- 
ture and function. She defines administration 
as “a process and method by which objectives 
of a program are transformed into reality 
through a structure and a mode of operation 
that make possible the coordinated and unified 
work of people in the movement toward the 
defined objective.” 

In this article “administration” is used 
broadly in the sense of the supporting or fa- 
cilitating activities which are necessary and 
incidental to the’ giving of direct service by a 
social agency. Every social agency (with the 
possible exception of certain federal or state 
agencies which have purely administrative or 
supervisory functions) exists primarily to give 
some one or more forms of direct service (case 
work, group work, mass recreation, or institu- 
tional care) to consumers or “clients,” or com- 
_ munity organization service to other agencies 
or to the public. These service activities are the 
central function of the agency; they make up 
its professional practice. 

In order to carry on these direct service ac- 
tivities effectively, however, it is necessary to 
carry on also a host of supporting or facilitat- 
ing activities which are not in themselves di- 
rect service but which are necessary and inci- 
dental to the production of direct service. 
These administrative activities range all the 
way from the determination of function and 
policies, over-all planning, executive leader- 
ship, and professional supervision to routine 
operations such as dictating letters, keeping 
records and accounts, and carrying on “house- 
keeping” and maintenance services. 
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The Tasks of Administration 


If administration is thus defined as consist- 
ing of supporting or facilitating activities, the 
following nine major functional aspects or 
tasks of administration may be identified: 

1. The determination and clarification of 
objectives, functions, and policies. The objec- 
tives of an agency include both its long-range 
purposes and its more immediate goals. Its 
functions are the tasks which it undertakes to 
perform, the services which it seeks to give: 
for example, public assistance, family service, 
foster family placement, institutional care and 
treatment for mental patients, provision of a 
“Scouting” program for boys or girls, opera- 
tion of a neighborhood center, or joint financ- 
ing for a group of voluntary welfare agencies. 
A policy is a general rule of action. It may re- 
late to a matter of basic social principle, such 
as providing service without respect to race, 
creed, or national origin; or it may be con- 
cerned with a matter of expediency, such as 
giving compensation in money or time for 
overtime work. 

2. The mobilization and maintenance of re- 
sources — personal, financial, material, even 
psychological —to the end that the agency 
may carry out its purposes and fulfill its func- 
tions effectively. The initial mobilization of 
resources: is only the first step; the resources 
must be kept mobilized and maintained in ef- 
fective relation to each other. 

3. The development of program. The cur- 
rent program of an agency is the sum of the 
services which it offers currently. Such a pro- 
gram should be dynamic and fluid, not fixed 
or static. It is affected by needs in the commu- 
nity, quality of staff personnel and supervision, 
adequacy of budget, staff morale, community 
understanding, and many other factors. Lead- 
ership in the progressive development of a 
sound and effective agency program is one of 
the major tasks of administration. It is one of 
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the points also where administration and com- 
munity organization tend to converge. 

4. Organization and coordination. Organi- 
zation is essentially the conscious integration 
of human effort for a definite purpose. Co- 
ordination, the holding together of the parts 
of an enterprise and the encouragement and 
production of teamwork, is the central aspect 
of organization. Because administration is fun- 
damentally a matter of partnership on the 
part of various persons and groups, this as- 
pect of administration is basic. 

5. Leadership, direction, and supervision. 
Authority and responsibility are administra- 
tive realities. Social welfare administration 
need not and should not be “authoritarian” 
in tone; administration at its best is based upon 
willing cooperation and voluntary participa- 
tion. Nevertheless there is the necessity for 
making definite decisions, for giving instruc- 
tions, and for supervision, which involves re- 
sponsibility for certain final judgments, ac- 
tions, and evaluations as well as for teaching 
and sharing in professional thinking. Beyond 
mere direction is the function of creative lead- 
ership, what Ordway Tead calls the stimula- 
tion and energizing of the personnel as a 
whole. 

6. Planning, standardization, and evalua- 
tion. Planning is “going through a job in im- 
agination, beforehand”; it is the formulation 
of intended future action. Standardization is 
concerned with the defining and establishing 
of definite criteria for personnel, perform- 
ance, services, and materials such as records. 
Evaluation is the process of reaching judg- 
ments on the basis of a comparison of actuali- 
ties with standards. 

7. Recording, accounting, and related activi- 
ties. Any enterprise which continues for any 
length of time and which involves the coopera- 
tive effort of a number of persons requires the 
production, use, and filing of various sorts of 


records relating to personnel, finances, services’ 


rendered, and so forth. 

8. Processing, or routine procedures. “Proc- 
essing” is a word which has come into in- 
creasing use to designate the chain of steps in- 
volved in the production of some unit or piece 
of material or the carrying out of some pro- 
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cedure through a series of standardized or 
routine steps. In this sense a social agency may 
process an application for membership, a con- 
tribution, an inquiry of the social service ex- 
change, a bill presented for payment, a change 
of address of a client. The term has a some- 
what mechanistic connotation and it can be 
applied appropriately only to materials — 
never to individuals. Nevertheless, processing 
does represent one of the typical tasks of ad- 
ministration — the operation of routine proce- 
dures. Processing is closely allied to and inter- 
twined with recording. 

g. Public relations. In the broadest sense, 
public relations would include not only inter- 
pretation, publicity, and money raising but all 
contacts with outside groups and with the pub- 
lic in general. The public relations function of 
administration is, broadly, the development of 
satisfactory and effective relationships between 
the agency and outside groups. See Pustic 
RELATIONS AND EpucaTIoN IN SoctaL Work. 


Some Characteristics of Administration 


The examination of these tasks of adminis- 
tration suggests certain comments: 

1. According to the present view of admin- 
istration, all members of the staff, as well as 
members of the board and volunteers, partici- 
pate in administrative activities. Some em- 
ployes, such as members of the clerical and 
maintenance staff, spend all their time on these 
supporting or facilitative activities. So also do 
the executive and his chief assistants; but the 
type of facilitative activities with which they 
are concerned is called “management.” 

2. The administration of a social agency is 
dependent upon and is related at every point 
to the content of the service program of the 
agency —case work, group work, and so 
forth. Administration does not take place in a 
vacuum. While it is certain that there are con- 
cepts, principles, and methods of administra- 
tion that apply to widely different fields — 
government, the church, military organiza- 
tion, business, social work — yet administra- | 
tive leadership in social work or any other 
given field cannot safely be divorced from an 
intimate and technical knowledge of the 
unique content of that field. For example, in a 
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ease work agency, intelligent administrative 
decisions upon the number of case workers 
needed, a proposed limitation of intake, a sug- 
gested simplification of records, or the salary 
to be paid for a supervisor, all involve a fairly 
intimate understanding of the case work proc- 
ess and what it means to people who are in 
need of help. } 

3. It should be evident that, fundamentally, 
administration deals with human beings. Ad- 
ministration is not an impersonal process of 
drawing blueprints or manipulating pawns on 
an organizational chessboard; it deals, at every 
point, with human beings and human rela- 
tionships, and the social work executive has 
fully as much need as the case worker for un- 
derstanding the dynamics of human behavior. 

4. While certain administrative activities 
are clerical or routine in function, yet other 
aspects of administration, including the execu- 
tive and supervisory functions, call for some 
_ of the deepest insights, the highest skills, and 
the most creative contributions that are to be 
found in the professional practice of social 
work. Executive administration is a profes- 
sional function. 

It is, of course, obvious that administration 
relates to both governmental and voluntary 
agencies; and many administrative problems, 
principles, and methods are common to both. 
Public welfare administration is a subdivision 
of the broader field of “public administration” 
or general governmental administration. Some 
of the important aspects of public welfare ad- 
ministration are: the problem of the number 
of agencies to be established and maintained, 
the distribution of the social services, and the 
degree of integration of agencies on the vari- 
ous levels of government, including the impor- 
tant current problem of a “federal department 
of welfare”; problems of structural organiza- 
tion, and the relative utilization of the single- 
headed executive form of organization, of di- 
rective boards, and of advisory boards; the op- 
eration of civil service merit systems and the 
relationships of operating agencies to public 
personnel bodies; problems of centralization 
and of the degree of control or supervision to 
be exercised by state agencies over local agen- 
cies, and by federal over state; problems re- 
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lating to the allocation of financial responsi- 
bility among the various levels of government 
and to the administration of grant-in-aid pro- 
grams; the operation of far-reaching mass pro- 
grams; and the problem of uniting sympa- 
thetic and understanding service and indi- 
vidualization of treatment with the necessity 
of making wide use of standardized routine 
procedures. See Pustic WELFARE. 


Areas of Content 


The tasks or functional aspects of adminis- 
tration described above are carried on, for the 
most part, in relation to six areas of adminis- 
trative content: structural organization; per- 
sonnel; plant, equipment, and supplies; fiscal 
administration; office operations; and extra- 
agency relationships. 

1. Organization. Social work is carried on 
almost exclusively through agencies — that is, 
through organizations. An organization con- 
sists of various elements. The typical elements 
of the organization are as follows, although all 
of them are not present in all agencies: 


(a) The group of ultimate control is the . 
group which in the final analysis can control 
the agency or its program. In the case of.a 
governmental agency, in a democracy, the 
group of ultimate control is always the voters 
— local, state, or federal — because the line of 
authority can always be traced back to some 
elective official or officials; appropriations are 
voted by elected legislative bodies; and the 
very existence of the agency goes back ulti- 
mately to some statute or occasionally to a con- 
stitutional or other enactment adopted by the 
people. In the voluntary agency the members 
or contributors are the group of ultimate con- 
trol if they elect the governing board. How- 
ever, with the widespread growth of commu- 
nity chests, the tendency has been for the mem- 
bership groups in many or most voluntary 
agencies to disappear; and it is probable that 
a large proportion of the boards of voluntary 
agencies are now self-perpetuating. This poses 
a serious and unsolved administrative prob- 
lem: the self-perpetuating board may easily 
become an undemocratic “closed corporation,” 
and certainly the ultimate control of the con- 
tributors or the public becomes more remote. 
This is true since such control rests not upon 
formal voting power but rather upon the pos- 
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\ 
sibility of bringing informal pressures upon 
the agency, the council of social agencies, or 
the community chest. In the last analysis, it 
rests upon the power of the public to support 
or refuse to support the agency. See Commu- 
Nity Cuests and Councits in SoctaL Work. 

(b) The voluntary agency usually has a 
governing (“directive”) board which normally 
appoints and dismisses the executive, makes 
broad decisions regarding program and policy, 
adopts the agency’s budget (usually for pres- 
entation to the community chest), authorizes 
and approves expenditures, and participates in 
public relations and money-raising activities. 

In the governmental field varied patterns of 
organization are found. There may be a direc- 
tive or policy-determining board, with an ex- 
ecutive appointed by the board; or a single ex- 
ecutive without any board; or an executive 
with an advisory board, which has power to 
advise and recommend but not to determine 
policies or make decisions; or there may be the 
outmoded type of administrative board which 
is at once a policy-determining body and a plu- 
ral executive. Members of public boards may 
be appointed by some public authority, they 
may be officials who serve ex officio on the 
board, or they may be elected; or some com- 
bination of these methods may be used. The 
executive is usually appointed, but occasion- 
ally he is elected or serves ex officio. 

(c) The executive is the chief administra- 
tive officer of the agency. As the agent of the 
board he is primarily responsible for manage- 
ment and for carrying into effect the program 
and policies adopted by the board; he stands 
midway between board and staff and has the 
delicate task of seeking to interpret the think- 
ing of each group to the other; he is normally 
the trusted adviser of the board and the initia- 
tor of many proposals in regard to program 
and policies; and upon him, primarily, de- 
volves the responsibility and the opportunity 
for creative leadership in the agency. 

(d) The staff may be made up of subexecu- 
tives and supervisors, as well as professional 
social work practitioners, clerical and main- 
tenance workers, and occasionally representa- 
tives of other professions — physicians, psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, lawyers, accountants, 
teachers, and so forth. In some cases all or some 
members of the staff may be members of a la- 
bor union, and in some instances the union 
may negotiate a formal contract with the 
agency. See Lazor AND SociaL Work. In many 
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instances. vital staff participation in the op- 
eration and development of the program of the 
agency may be attained through the media of 
staff meetings, staff committees, and other de- 
vices. 

In many agencies the employed staff is aug- 
mented by volunteers who may perform a 
great variety of functions and who may make 
a unique contribution to the partnership of 
professionals, nonprofessional workers, and 
lay citizens that underlies modern social work. 
See VOLUNTEERS IN SociAL Work. 


Generally speaking, and with some notable 
exceptions (particularly in the field of recrea- 
tional-educational agencies) the “consumers” 
of social service, or “clients” as they are fre- 
quently called, are usually not related in a 
formal way to the organization of social agen- 
cies. During the depression of the 1930’s, or- 
ganizations of clients frequently operated as 
“pressure” groups and negotiated with unem- 
ployment relief agencies; and there have prob- 
ably been isolated instances of advisory com- 
mittees of clients or perhaps even representa- 
tion on boards. In general, however, the 
principle of consumer representation or coop- 
erative consumer organization has not yet been 
widely established in social work. 

Back of any formal group of ultimate con- 
trol is the public; and, in the last analysis, any 
agency, governmental or voluntary, is _ulti- 
mately subject to the force of aroused public 
opinion and the expression of the democratic 
will. 

Among the problems of organization in so- 
cial agencies are the functions and relation- 
ships of the various elements in the organiza- 
tion, as named above; the operation of com- 
mittees, which are a tool of major importance 
in administration as in community organiza- 
tion; the internal organization of the agency, 
and the establishment and operation of de- 
partments, districts, and branches; the creation 
and maintenance of line, staff, and auxiliary 
services; and the provision of field service to 
branches or to local supervised agencies. 

2. Personnel. There are no more important 
administrative problems than those connected 
with personnel. The quality of the agency’s 
service is related directly to the number and 
competence of the employed personnel. The 
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agency’s basic personnel relationships are de- 
fined in its personnel policies concerning such 
matters as employment, salaries, tenure, vaca- 
tions, grievance procedure, retirement, and so 
forth. It is sound practice for an agency to 
formulate a comprehensive written statement 
of personnel policies, with staff participation; 
and to see that this statement is always acces- 
sible to all members of the staff. The set of 
personnel practices recently formulated by the 
American Association of Social Workers, in- 
fra, and recommended by the Association to 
social agencies establishes a carefully thought 
out and much needed set of standards in this 
area of administration. 

Personnel administration involves carrying 
into effect the personnel policies; recruiting 
and employing staff members; carrying on any 
in-service training program; applying general 
policies to specific situations, and making nec- 
essary adjustments; maintaining personnel 
records; and carrying on other related activi- 
ties. Particularly in the area of social case 
work, there have developed a philosophy and 
a substantial body of experience and method- 
ology in respect to professional supervision of 
social work practitioners. See Soctat CasE 
Work. There is a growing emphasis upon the 
establishment of standards of performance; 
and the formal written evaluation of the work- 
er’s performance, at regular intervals, in the 
light of such standards, is becoming more and 
more a part of the accepted procedure in pro- 
gressive agencies. 

While social agencies have few “job analy- 
ses” in the full technical sense of that term, 
much use is made of job descriptions and job 
and class specifications, and these are fre- 
quently recognized as basic tools, particularly 
in relation to employment procedure. 

Where a civil service merit system is in ef- 
fect in the public field, personnel administra- 
tion operates within the framework of this 
system. Such a system, designed to secure and 
retain qualified personnel in the public service, 
generally provides for job and salary classifica- 
tion, selection on the basis of competitive tests, 
security of tenure during continued efficiency 
up to the age of retirement, and insulation of 
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members of the classified service from politi- 
cal activity and political pressure. 

Within the past few years there has been a 
growing interest on the part of certain commu- 
nity chests and councils of social agencies in 
the establishment of comprehensive systems of 
job and salary classification to apply to at least 
the member agencies of the chests. This devel- 
opment has gone farthest in Detroit, where a 
plan covering most positions in the chest agen- 
cies has been in operation since January, 1943. 
See PERSONNEL STANDARDS IN SociAL Work. 

3. Plant administration, equipment, and 
supplies. This area of administration refers to 
such matters as the location of the agency, lay- 
out of offices or other quarters, installation and 
maintenance of equipment, the procurement, 
storage, and issuance of supplies, and main- 
tenance of satisfactory physical working con- 
ditions. In an institution, plant administration 
becomes a major problem because of the re- 
quirements of mass housekeeping caused by 
the fact that clients or inmates eat, sleep, and 
live in the institution. Another aspect of plant 
administration is encountered in a building 
such as a large Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation or Young Women’s Christian’ Associa- 
tion, where there may be an auditorium, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, recreational equip- 
ment, and meeting rooms, as well as a cafe- 
teria, dormitory, and other public services. 

4. Fiscal administration and controllership. 
This term covers the operations of budgeting, 
financial administration, and financial and 
service accounting. 

5. Office administration. This includes of- 
fice organization; the provision of clerical 
services; the production, use, and maintenance 
of records and reports; filing; the handling of 
supplies; and the operation of various types of 
office equipment. An office annual or organi- 
zation handbook is an important tool of ad- 
ministration which is being increasingly used 
by well-administered agencies. Such a manual 
may include material relating to the objectives, 
functions, history, program, and organization 
of the agency; its general policies and its per- 
sonnel policies; job and salary classifications; 
administrative sequences and procedures; and 
standard practices for routine operations. 
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6. Extra-agency relationships. This area of 
administration includes the agency’s relation- 
ships to other agencies, to coordinating and 
welfare planning bodies, to other civic and 
community groups, to consumers, to actual 
and potential contributors, and to the public. 
Many of these activities involve also the use 
of the process of community organization. See 
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Aside from the writings of Elwood Street 
and a few other authors, comparatively little 
attention has been given to the self-organiza- 
tion and personal efficiency of the individual 
worker in social work. There appears to be a 
growing interest, in social work as in other 
fields of administration, in the analysis of the 
functions, responsibilities, and techniques of 
the executive, and in the vastly significant sub- 
ject of the dynamics of organization, adminis- 
tration, and leadership. 


Development of Social Welfare Administra- 
tion 

The history of social welfare administration 
is a fascinating but almost untouched field. 
One reason for this is the fact that administra- 
tion is almost always a secondary interest: the 
social worker is, naturally and properly, con- 
cerned primarily with direct service programs, 
methods, and problems, and only secondarily 
with administration. In the early days of social 
work, administration was not ordinarily dis- 
tinguished from direct service nor thought of 
as a separate function. Francis H. McLean’s 
pamphlet, The Formation of Charity Organi- 
zation Societies in Smaller Cities (Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1910) was one of the early 
contributions to the literature of the subject. 

By 1914 a course in administration was of- 
fered in at least one school of social work. The 
teachers of the early courses had to adapt much 
of their material from the literature of admin- 
istration in other adjoining fields. 

Greater attention was focused on organiza- 
tion and administration by the extensive so- 
cial welfare program developments of World 
War I, and later by the depression of the 
1930's and by World War II. 

Between 1920 and 1935 the foundations of a 
technical literature were laid. For a time an 
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informal Cooperative Committee on Admin- 
istration and a special department in The Sur- 
vey magazine stimulated interest in the sub- 
ject among executives and others. Certain na- 
tional agencies, such as the National Council 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
the National Board of the Young Womens 
Christian Associations, and the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America (now the Family 
Service Association of America), made sub- 
stantial contributions in developing adminis- 
trative standards and literature in their respec- 
tive fields. 

The depression and the extensive public 
welfare programs which followed it brought 
social work face to face with the realities of 
mass organization and administration and the 
necessity of administrative competence. Out 
of the depression arose the union movement in 
social work, and there was increasing concern 
regarding the economic security and working 
conditions of employes of social agencies. The 
recent organization of the National Health 
and Welfare Retirement Association, estab- 
lishing a system of retirement insurance for 
employes of voluntary welfare agencies, is one 
of the landmarks in the history of social wel- 
fare administration..This system went into 
operation on October 1, 1945. By June, 1946, 
850 local agencies and 7,000 individuals were 
members of the Association. 

The teaching of administration gradually 
gained an established place in progressive 
schools of social work. Some schools devel- 
oped administrative case materials for teach- 
ing purposes and offered field work in ad- 
ministration for selected students. In 1944 the 
American Association of Schools of Social’ 
Work adopted a report which included admin- 
istration among eight “areas of subject matter 
. . . basic in the practice of social work in any 
area”; and the Association has likewise re- 
cently appointed a committee to study the 
problems of training in administration. See 
EpucaTION FoR SociaL Work. 

In 1946 the National Conference of Social 
Work, for the first time in the seventy-two 
years of its history, had a program section on 
administration. The first meetings of this sec- 
tion included discussions of such varied topics 
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as the process of administration, the dynam- 
ics of leadership, salaries, job classification, 
boards, public relations, organized labor and 
social work, civil service, program develop- 
ment, and problems of retirement planning. 


Some Standards of Administration 


No authoritative set of “administrative yard- 
sticks” or standards has ever been officially es- 
tablished or adopted in social work; yet it 
seems probable that the following principles 
are generally recognized as being in accord- 
ance with social work experience, and that 
they would receive wide assent among well- 
administered social agencies: 

1. The agency’s objectives and functions 
should be clearly defined. 

2. The agency’s program should be based 
upon actual needs; it should be limited in 
scope and territory to a field in which the 
agency can operate effectively; it should be re- 
lated to the social welfare needs, patterns, and 
resources of the community; it should be re- 
garded as dynamic rather than static; and the 
program should change to meet changing 
needs. 

3. The agency should be soundly organized. 
This would include a clear distinction between 
policy making and execution; cooperative and 
creative relationships between board, execu- 
tive, and staff; unity of command, that is, ad- 
ministrative direction by a single executive; 
logical allocation of functions in accordance 
with a general plan of administration; clear 
and definite assignments of authority and re- 
sponsibility; and effective coordination of all 
organization units and staff members. 

4. Staff members should be employed on 
the basis of qualifications for their jobs. Staff 
personnel should be adequate in quantity and 
quality to the needs of the agency. Employes 
should be paid adequate salaries. The agency 
should operate on the basis of good working 
conditions and sound personnel policies. 

5. The agency should be located effectively 
from the standpoint of its functions; it should 
have adequate space, and equipment and sup- 
plies adequate in quantity and quality to its 
needs. 

6. The agency’s funds should be regarded 
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as trust funds, to be administered in a sense of 
stewardship to those from whom the funds are 
received and to the community. The agency 
should operate on the basis of an annual 
budget; it should have an adequate accounting 
system; its accounts should be audited annu- 
ally by a competent disinterested professional 
accountant; the sources of funds and methods 
of money raising should be appropriate to the 
nature and needs of the agency. 

7. The agency should maintain adequate 
records. Records should be accurate, as com- 
prehensive as necessary for the purpose yet as 
simple as possible, filed so as to be readily ac- 
cessible when needed, and properly protected 
and safeguarded. 

8. Clerical and maintenance services and fa- 
cilities should be adequate in quantity and 
quality and efficient in operation. The agency 
should have an office manual or organization 
manual as a textbook for new staff members, 
and a handbook of operation. 

9. The agency should avoid isolationism 
and should be an active and contributing par- 
ticipant in the social welfare services of the 
community. It should have constructive work- 
ing relationships with appropriate local, state, 
and national bodies. 

to. All who are connected with the agency 
should develop attitudes and methods of work 
which will build sound public relations. The 
agency should have a definite program of edu- 
cation and interpretation. The agency should 
seek to develop a constituency which will have 
a real understanding of the needs which the 
agency is trying to meet, and of the agency’s 
objectives, services, and problems. 

11. The work of the agency should be char- 
acterized by a basic desire to serve human be- 
ings; an understanding of the individuals 
whom it seeks to serve, and of their needs; a 
spirit of freedom, unity, and democratic par- 
ticipation in a common adventure in human 
service; and a sense of creativeness, move- 
ment, and growth. 

12. At appropriate intervals, probably once 
a year, the agency should put itself to the test 
of a self-appraisal which would take stock of 
such matters as the successes and failures of the 
past year, the present status of the agency and 
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its program, its performance as measured by 
objectives and established criteria, its strengths 
and weaknesses, its current problems, and the 
next steps that it ought to take. 
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ADOPTION is the act by which the relations 
of paternity and affiliation are legally estab- 
lished between persons not so related by na- 
ture. Adoption also has a popular meaning, 
apart from its use in the law, as it has fre- 
quently been applied to taking a child, not 
one’s own, into the family and rearing it. Re- 
cently the term “adoption” has also been used 
to describe a personal or financial responsibil- 
ity assumed. by one person for another. For 
instance, the term has been used when an indi- 
vidual or group has assumed some financial re- 
sponsibility for a child in a foreign land. This 
practice has increased since the end of the re- 
cent war, due to the severe deprivations chil- 
dren in other countries have had to endure. 
The legal adoption by one person of the off- 
spring of another was unknown to common 
law and, in the sense in which the term is used 
in the United States, was not recognized in 
England until the enactment of an adoption 
statute in 1926. It was recognized, however, by 
the Roman law, and exists in many countries 
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on the continent of Europe which derive their 
jurisprudence from that law. It was long ago 
introduced, from the law of France or of 
Spain, into Louisiana and Texas, and more re- 
cently at various times and by different stat- 
utes, into all of the other states. Of the states 
whose jurisprudence is based on the common 
law, Massachusetts seems to have been the first 
to enact statutes relating to adoption (in 1851). 
It is child adoption which is discussed here, al- 
though there is legal provision for the adop- 
tion of one adult by another. 


Legislative and Social Aspects 


Since it was unknown to the common law, 
adoption exists in the United States only by 
' virtue of statute. Laws relating to adoption, 
many of which have been on the statute books 
for nearly one hundred years, vary widely in 
the different states. Interest in providing ade- 
quate legal safeguards for adoption and re- 
lated procedures is widespread. These cannot 
be said, however, to be generally provided, al- 
though some 4o states have improved their 
adoption laws within the past seven or eight 
years and certain gains have been made. 

Although the statutes in a few states provide 
for adoption by deed or declaration, it is gen- 
erally required that adoption shall be by judi- 
cial proceedings in a court of competent juris- 
diction. f 

Unless the rights of the natural parents of 
the child have been terminated by court order, 
it is generally required that they give their con- 
sent to the adoption. This they do either 
through formal relinquishment to an agency 
or by direct consent to the ‘adopting parties. 
Some state laws permit adoption without the 
consent of a parent who is insane or otherwise 
incapacitated for giving consent, is impris- 
oned, has wilfully deserted and neglected to 
provide proper care and maintenance for the 
child, or for other specified reasons. The mere 
fact that the parents of the child have been 
divorced does not, as a rule, do away with the 
necessity for securing the consent of both par- 
ents. 

When a child has no parent or guardian le- 
gally capable of consenting to adoption, con- 
sent by the state welfare department is re- 
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quired in five states (California, Kentucky, 
Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin), and by 
the state welfare department or an agency ap- 
pointed as next friend in one state (New Jer- 
sey). In four states (Alabama, Delaware, 
Minnesota, and North Dakota) consent may 
be given by the state welfare department. 

In the laws of 38 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Hawaii, provision is made for a 
social investigation and a report to the court 
after the petition for adoption is filed. Twenty 
states and the District of Columbia specify that 
the state department of public welfare is to 
make or arrange for the investigation; in 14 
states the court is to make or arrange for the 
investigation; in four states and Hawaii an in- 
vestigation is discretionary with the court. 

Another desirable feature in recent adoption 
legislation has been a required residence pe- 
riod for the child in the adoptive home. This 
is now required by 32 states and the District 
of Columbia. The residence period varies from 
three months to a year, but that most fre- 
quently required is six months. In one state 
(Indiana) the length of the period is discre- 
tionary with the court. Supervision during the 
period of residence is required in a number of 
states. Many states provide that the residence 
period may be waived or reduced by the court 
for good cause. 

There has been a growing recognition in 
law of the importance of protecting the child 
from indiscriminate placing either by his own 
parents or by other individuals. It is at the 
point of placement that social and legal safe- 
guards are most needed to insure the protec- 
tion of the child and the suitability of the 
placement. Many adoptions result from place- 
ments by legally authorized child-caring agen- 
cies in whose care children have been placed 
by their parents or to which they have been 


‘committed by courts. Many adoptions, how- 
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ever, have been arranged by organizations and 
individuals whose main purpose appears to be 
to provide children for persons wishing to 
adopt them. Unregulated placement is a source 
of danger to children, not only because per- 
sons unable to provide properly for their care 
may be given control over them but also be- 
cause separation from the natural parent or 
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parents may occur without due consideration 
of the legal and social rights of the child and 
parent. Therefore a few states prohibit the 
transfer of parental guardianship or control 
of children without an order of the court or 
approval of the state welfare department. 

In order to safeguard the welfare of the 
child, the rights of the natural parents, and the 
security of the adopting parents, certain funda- 
mental principles are considered essential. 
These were recommended in the 1946-1947 
federal-state program for legislation developed 
by the Council of State Governments and vari- 
ous federal administrative agencies in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Justice: 


1. Adoption proceedings should be held be- 
fore a court accustomed or qualified to handle 
children’s cases, in the locality or state where 
the petitioners for adoption reside. 

2. Consent to adoption should be obtained 
from the natural parents or, if their parental 
rights have been legally relinquished or termi- 
nated or if there is no parent, from the person 
or agency legally authorized to consent to the 
adoption. 

3. The court in every proposed child adop- 
tion should have the benefit of study and rec- 
ommendations by the state welfare depart- 
ment or an agency designated by it. The de- 
partment or the agency should have the right 
to appear at the hearings. 

4. Court hearings should be closed to the 
public and the confidential nature of the rec- 
ords should be assured. 

5. A period of residence in the adoptive 
home, preferably one year, should be required 
prior to issuance of the final adoption decree, 
so that the suitability of the adoption may be 
determined.* 


Legal Effects of Adoption 


As a result of the establishment of a new le- 
gal relationship of parent and child, the child 
usually takes the name of the adoptive parents; 
the adoptive parents are entitled to the child’s 
custody and to his services and earnings dur- 
ing his minority; the child, in turn, is entitled 
to support, care, and education from the adop- 
tive parents; and the child and adoptive par- 


1 Council of State Governments. Suggested State 
Postwar Legislation, Federal-State Program for 1946- 
1947. 183 pp. Chicago. 1945. 
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ents may inherit each from the other. A few 
states expressly provide that adoption shall not 
prevent a child from inheriting from his natu- 
ral relatives. However, it is the general rule 
that natural parents do not inherit from a child 
who has been adopted by another. 

The adoption of an alien child by a citizen 
does not confer citizenship upon the child. 
Certain conditions are prescribed under which 
an adopted child may be naturalized before 
reaching the age of eighteen years, upon the 
petition of the adoptive parent or parents. 
Especially during and since the recent war a 
number of European and Canadian children 
have been adopted by citizens of the United 
States, but the children remain noncitizens un- 
til naturalization proceedings are held. 


Volume of Adoption Petitions 
Late in 1945 the United States Children’s 


Bureau obtained information from 22 states 
on the number of children for whom adoption 
petitions had been filed in 1944, and on se- 
lected identifying data relating to the children 
and their placements. 

These 22 states, representing all sections of 
the country, reported a total of more than 
16,000 children for whom adoption petitions 
had been filed. On the basis of these data it is 
estimated that such petitions were filed for ap- 
proximately 50,000 children throughout the 
country in 1944. In proportion to the popula- 
tion under twenty-one years of age in the state, 
the number of children for whom petitions 
were filed in Oregon was more than nine times 
that in North Carolina, the states reporting the 
highest and lowest rates, respectively. 

One of the most significant developments in 
the field of child welfare has been the great in- 
crease in adoptions during recent years. An 
earlier Children’s Bureau report by Mary Ruth 
Colby, Problems and Procedures in Adoption 
(infra), furnishes comparable statistics for six. 
states on adoption petitions filed in 1934. In 
most of these states the number of children for 
whom adoption petitions were filed in 1944 is 
more than three times as great as in 1934. 

Increase in adoptions by stepparents under- 
lies the great increase in adoptions, although 
adoptions by other relatives and by persons not 


related to the child also have increased mark- 
edly during recent years. In the six states’ for 
which comparable data are available the pro- 
portion of children being adopted by steppar- 
ents increased from 17 per cent in 1934 to 41 
per cent in 1944. 

The great increase in stepparent adoptions 
undoubtedly represents in part war-stimulated 
legalization of family relationships that in 
many instances had existed in fact for years. 
Benefits for legal dependents of military per- 
sonnel as well as recent laws relating to public 
insurance benefits and dependency allowances 
of various sorts have tended to influence fami- 
lies to give their foster children greater se- 
curity by means of legal adoption. 

Detailed information available for 15 of the 
22 states indicated that slightly more than a 
quarter of the children for whom petitions 
were filed in 1944 had been placed in the adop- 
tive home by a placement agency; another 
quarter had been placed, without the aid of an 
agency, by parents, friends, relatives, physi- 
cians, lawyers, or others; and the remainder 
were being adopted, without the aid of an 
agency, by relatives or by persons with whom 


the child had been living. 


Characteristics of Children and Adoptive Par- 
ents 


From the recent Children’s Bureau study 
mentioned above it appears that 42 per cent of 
the children for whom petitions were filed in 
15 of the 22 states in 1944 (for which detailed 
information was available) were born in wed- 
lock; in 4 states they outnumbered the chil- 
dren born out of wedlock. More than half (55 
per cent) of the children born in wedlock came 
from homes that had been broken by divorce, 
desertion, or separation; and 32 per cent had 
lost one or both of their parents by death. 

Most of the children being adopted are very 
young, as is indicated by the age distribution 
of the children for whom this information was 
available in the 15 states previously men- 
tioned. Sixty-two per cent were under six years 
of age at the time of the filing of the petition. 
Twenty-six per cent of the children were from 


1 Alabama, Minnesota, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oregon, and Rhode Island. 
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six years of age to fourteen years of age at the 
filing of the petition; and 12 per cent were be- 
tween fourteen and twenty-one years of age. 
Inasmuch as almost half of these children were 
being adopted by stepparents or other relatives 
(and these children generally are older than 
others being adopted), the proportion of 
young children being adopted by nonrelated 
persons was even greater than is indicated by 
these figures. | 

The natural parents of nearly 300 children 
who were being adopted were married and 
living together at the time the petition was 
filed. Earlier studies and experiences of child- 
placing agencies have indicated that in some 
similar situations limited financial resources, 
together with a large number of children, have 
influenced some parents to consider adoption 
as a means of providing care for one or more 
children. Other situations in which children 
born in wedlock are adopted include those in 
which one or both parents were in ill health 
or in which the parents had been married 
shortly before or after the birth of the child and 
were influenced by social disapproval of this 
situation. 

More than two-thirds of the children placed 
independently of an agency in the 15 states 
(exclusive of those being adopted by relatives 
independently of an agency) were born out of 
wedlock. For the unmarried mother, as well as 
for the adopting parent, the attractive feature 
in these independent placements usually is 
the speed and secrecy with which the arrange- 
ments are consummated. That these place- 
ments are usually arranged with the best in- 
tentions does not mitigate the disastrous out- 
comes which may result. 

Information regarding the age and eco-~ 
nomic status of adoptive parents was not in- 
cluded in the report of the Children’s Bureau 
for 1944. In the 1934 study it was found that 
adoptive parents on the whole are older than 
the average own parent. The greatest number 
of foster mothers studied were between the 
ages of thirty and forty years, 50 per cent of 
those for whom the ages were reported being 
in this age group, and only 21 per cent under 
thirty years of age. A study of Ohio adoptions 
in 1938, by Kathryne Mullinnix, infra, gave 
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similar findings. The median age of the non- 
related petitioners was about thirty-eight years 
for the men and thirty-five years for the 
women; for the petitioners who were relatives 
the median age was about forty-eight years for 
the men and forty-six for the women. For 
stepfathers, who constituted most of the step- 
parents adopting, the median age was about 
thirty-four years. 

As to the economic status of adoptive par- 
ents, the Ohio study estimated the degree of 
financial security of nonrelated petitioners as 
follows: dependent, 9; marginal, 120; ade- 
quate, 254; comfortable, 132; affluent, 17. In 
140 cases the court had no information re- 
garding the economic status of the petitioners. 


Current Trends 


Increasing awareness of the importance to 
the child of having full consideration given to 
the social aspects of adoption is reflected in a 
number of developments. There is growing 
recognition of the need for close cooperation 
by physician, court and attorney, and the 
trained child welfare worker, when a child 
must be provided for by others than his own 
parents. 

Realization by social agencies that good 
adoption practice is interwoven with the ade- 
quacy of other social services — to the unmar- 
ried mother and her child, to families and 
children in their own homes, and to children 
from broken homes — is resulting in closer 
integration of all case work services for chil- 
dren. 

Considerable progress has been made dur- 
ing the past few years toward bringing adop- 
tion laws into harmony with recognized prin- 
ciples of child protection. Since there is a close 
relationship between good adoption laws and 
practice and other laws, such as those pertain- 
ing to the transfer of parental rights, protec- 
tion of birth records, determination of legal 
guardianship and responsibility of the guard- 
ian, and placement of children in foster fam- 
ily homes, these laws are being given con- 
sideration along with adoption laws. 

As it has become more important in recent 
years for a child to have evidence of his birth, 
age, and citizenship, many states are making 
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provision for reporting all adoptions to the 
state registrar of vital statistics so that a record 
of birth in the adoptive name may be ob- 
tained. A birth card showing only the name, 
date and place of birth, and some means of 
identifying the original certificate is now avail- 
able in eight states.1 Many state registrars of 
vital statistics also issue, when the law so pro- 
vides and upon the request of the adopting 
parents, a new birth certificate for the adopted 
child in the name of the adopting parents. 

Significant in the control of independent 
adoptions is the greater part played by gov- 
ernmental agencies. In the past, the majority 
of adoption placements by agencies have been 
made by voluntary agencies, but in many com- 
munities they have insufficient funds and fa- 
cilities to meet the total needs of children 
available for placement in adoptive homes. As 
the state departments of public welfare have 
been required to make investigations at the 
time the petition was filed, the extent of the 
problem of independent placements has be- 
come better known. This has increased the ef- 
forts of welfare agencies to protect the child at 
the point of placement, rather than to enter 
the situation after he has been in the home for 
a considerable period. Public welfare agencies 
now make services available locally to own 
parents and prospective adoptive parents. 

The state welfare department represents the © 
state’s responsibility for protecting the inter- 
ests of all children who stand in need of social 
safeguards, and gives active and constructive 
leadership in the development of protection 
for children in adoptions. It develops stand- 
ards, assists communities in working out their 
problems, and cooperates with other welfare 
departments in interstate situations. 
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I. EvetyN SMITH 


ADULT EDUCATION? Interest in adult 
_ education, which has been described as em- 
bracing “all the activities with an educational 
purpose that are carried on voluntarily by 
people engaged in the ordinary business of 
life,’ has mounted steadily since the close of 
the war. A nation-wide public opinion poll, 
taken shortly before the end of the conflict, 
revealed that more than a third of the people 
in this country wanted to participate in adult 
education activities of one kind or another in 
the postwar period. These expressions of de- 
sire seem to have been made in earnest, for 
the broad expansion in enrollments that has 
taken place in all types of part-time education 


from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Directory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 
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activities during the past two years now makes 
it appear that this early estimate may have 
been conservative. 

‘The movement for adult education, now as- 
suming such an important role in American 
life, has roots which go far back into the his- 
tory of the country. It was manifest in the old 
New England town meetings, which as early 
as the seventeenth century provided a model 
for many modern community forums, and in 
the agricultural and mechanical institutes that 
emerged in the early nineteenth century to 
train the farm populations swept into the cities 
by the industrial revolution. It enjoyed a brief 
flowering in the lyceum movement that gained 
wide popularity in the 1830’s and 1840's. 

Although the movement suffered a setback 
in the reconstruction period following the 
Civil War, it began to flourish anew in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. The Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876 not 
only provided a setting for the organization of 
the American Library Association — and the 
consequent birth of the free public library 
movement — but it also gave an educational 
impetus to museums. This same decade saw 
the foundation of the Chautauqua Institution, 
a venture in popular education which was so 
successful that in imitation many traveling 
chautauquas were formed to serve various 
parts of rural America. These prospered until 
the good roads and rapid transportation de- 
veloped after World War I reduced the need 
for these institutions. In the 1880’s the univer- 
sity extension movement, modeled after the 
extramural activities of the English univer- 
sities, Oxford and Cambridge, got underway 
in this country. At about the same time an- 
other institution, the social settlement (also 
transplanted from England), made its appear- 
ance here. 

In 1914 the federal government entered the 
adult education picture for the first ttme when 
Congress passed the Smith-Lever Act estab- 
lishing the agricultural Extension Service in 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
See Rurat Socitat Procrams. Three years 
later, following our entry into the first World 
War, Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Act 
making federal funds available for instruction 
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in vocational education. These subsidies, ex- 
pended through the state systems of secondary 
education, were at that time used primarily 
for the training of young adults needed in the 
country’s war industries. At the close of the 
war, however, the subsidies were continued 
and were increased materially during the de- 
pression of the 1930’s, when Congress passed 
the George-Deen Act making federal funds 
available for training adults in the so-called 
distributive trades. 

This whole program of federally financed 
vocational training was again greatly ex- 
panded during the national crisis precipitated 
by the outbreak of World War II. In 1940 a 
Defense Training Program (later called the 
Vocational Training for War Production Pro- 
gram) was set up with funds provided 
through the United States Office of Education 
which in the next five years trained some 
7,600,000 persons. To supplement this pro- 
gram, federal subsidies were made available to 
the universities with which to provide in- 
struction in technical skills. Known as the 
Engineering, Science and Management War 
Training Program, these courses were de- 
signed to overcome shortages of technically 
trained minor executives. A third adult voca- 
tional education project, initiated in 1940, was 
the Training Within Industry program set up 
by the Office of Production Management (later 
the War Production Board) for the purpose 
of facilitating the upgrading of war-industry 
workers and developing the skills of supervi- 
sion. This last venture was so successful that 
when the government closed the project at the 
end of the war a special, privately supported 
Training Within Industry Foundation was 
immediately set up to serve the peacetime 
needs of industry. 


Literacy Programs 


Although it is only within comparatively 
recent years that the public schools of the 
country have begun to stress the broad provi- 
sion of educational opportunities for adults as 
an important part of their programs, their in- 
terest in adult education dates back to the 
early 1920’s. The disillusioning statistics rela- 
tive to the spread of illiteracy, which emerged 
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from the Army induction centers of World 
War I, prompted a national crusade for liter- 
acy paralleled by a campaign to educate the 
foreign born in the fundamentals of citizen- 
ship. Called upon to implement these drives, 
public schools began offering evening adult 
elementary classes in English and citizenship. 
From these limited beginnings many schools 
soon developed extensive evening school pro- 
grams which included a variety of educational 
opportunities for adults. The National Educa- 
tion Association (NEA) encouraged this 
movement from the start and in 1921 set up a 
Department of Immigrant Education. This 
later became the Department of Adult Educa- 
tion, an organization composed of teachers 
and administrators of adult education and 
others interested in this field, which publishes 
the Adult Education Bulletin (infra) and 
holds annual meetings. In 1946 the NEA fur- 
ther emphasized its interest in adult education 
by appointing a full-time director of adult edu- 
cation services who acts as executive secretary 
of the Department. 

Early in World War II it became obvious 
that neither the Americanization campaign 
nor the drive to abolish illiteracy had been 
completely successful. The Department of 
Justice’s revelation in 1941 that there were 
still some five million aliens in this country, 
many literate neither in English nor in the 
language of their native land, precipitated a 
new education-for-citizenship drive. Partly as a 
result of this effort, some 1,308,570 aliens were 
naturalized in the years 1941-1944. Since the 
close of the war, enrollments in Americaniza- 
tion and naturalization classes in most cities 
have shown a steady decline. 

While America’s soldiers in World War II 
were on the whole much better educated than 
those in the first World War, the number of 
men deferred from service because of “func- 
tional illiteracy” (inability to read or write 
with any facility) was sufficiently large to 
prompt the Army to charge its Specialized 
Training Program with the task of speeding 
up the process of adult elementary education. 
After some experimentation with new meth- 
ods and materials, it developed a series of 
courses which successfully reclaimed over 93 


per cent of the men given instruction. Many 
of these techniques are now in process of being 
adapted for use in programs designed to as- 
sist the ten million functionally illiterate civil- 
ian adults to overcome this handicap. 


Growth of Adult Education Movement 


Coincident with the rise in interest in the 
abolition. of adult illiteracy and the education 
of foreign-born adults, there emerged in the 
years following the first World War an in- 
creasing concern for the provision of oppor- 
tunities for continuing education for adults in 
all walks of life. Churches, social service agen- 
cies, young people’s organizations, women’s 
clubs, men’s clubs, workers’ groups, and other 
privately supported organizations began to 
make adult education activities of one kind or 
another an integral part of their respective 
programs. These, together with the publicly 
supported institutions already noted and the 
various privately financed and controlled edu- 
cation ventures that came into existence in 
various parts of the country, made up the ele- 
ments of a broad though unrecognized adult 
education movement. 

_ This movement began to assume definite 
shape in 1926. Five years earlier the need for a 
clearinghouse for the educational activities of 
various workers’ groups had led to the organi- 
zation of the Workers Education Bureau of 
America. Interested in a broader application 
of this pattern of organization, the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, after observing the 
well-established adult education movement in 
England, instituted a series of studies of edu- 
cational opportunities for adults in this coun- 
try. These studies were published in 1925, and 
in the fall of that year the first national confer- 
ence on adult education was held in Cleve- 
land. Four regional conferences, subsequently 
assembled in Chicago, Nashville, New York 
City, and San Francisco, enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the proposal to form a national asso- 
ciation. The resultant organization of the 
American Association for Adult Education 
took place at the close of the Chicago regional 
conference in March, 1926. The Association 
serves as a national clearinghouse for informa- 
tion, conducts and sponsors national and re- 
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gional conferences, and publishes the Adult 
Education Journal (infra) and the Handbook 
of Adult Education in the United States (in- 
fra). Until 1941 the Association’s activities 
were chiefly financed by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration; since then the program has been car- 
ried forward largely on an independent basis. 

Much of the study and research program 


formerly carried on by the Association is now 


conducted at the Institute of Adult Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University — es- 
tablished in the fall of 1941 by virtue of a 
grant of $350,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. The Institute is charged with the respon- 
sibility of conducting an intensive study of 
the opportunities, problems, materials, and 
methods of adult education and with assisting 
in the training of leaders and workers in the 
field. Recently it has been investigating the 
use of films in adult education. In coopera- 
tion with the National Committee on Film 
Forums, it publishes the Film Forum Review. 


Relation to Social Work 


Since the war there has been steadily grow- 
ing recognition of the fact that adult educa- 
tion is an important function of social work 
and group work agencies. The therapeutic 
value of educational processes in speeding the 
recovery of convalescents was demonstrated 
beyond doubt during the recent war. Methods 
and techniques developed for the education of 
adults are finding ever greater use in the fields 
of health and social welfare. Opportunities for 
the study of adult educational practices are 
now offered in many training schools for so- 
cial workers and group leaders. Councils of so- 
cial agencies are broadening their scope to 
include education, and particularly adult edu- 
cation, within the framework of their activi- 
ties. The New Orleans Council of Social 
Agencies, for example, now has a Section of 
Adult Education and the Cleveland Welfare 
Federation has added an Adult Education 
Section to its Group Work Council. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia Council of Social Agencies 
made adult education one of its special fields of 
inquiry in the over-all social survey it spon- 
sored in the nation’s capital in 1946. See Coun- 
cILs IN SocraL Work. 
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To counter the interracial and intercultural 
tensions that have developed in the wake of 
the war, citizens’ unity committees in affected 
areas are using adult education techniques to 
promote mutual understanding of common 
problems. See INTERRACIAL AND INTERCUL- 
TuRAL Activities. Adult education, always an 
essential part of the service of the more than 
250 settlement houses in America, is being 
stressed more today than ever before. See SEr- 
TLEMENTS AND NeicHBorHoop Hovusgs. And 
workers in sanatoria, housing units, recreation 
projects, penal and correctional institutions, 
and in many kindred services are finding an 
ever greater need for professional competence 
-in this particular field of education. 


Postwar Trends 


Since the close of the war there have been a 
number of shifts in interest and emphasis in 
adult education activities throughout the 
country. The unprecedented demand for vo- 
cational adult education which characterized 
the war period did not decline appreciably 
after V-J Day, but the character of the demand 
changed. Men and women had to “‘reconvert” 
their war-industry skills to peacetime occupa- 
tions and the short-term mass training pro- 
grams have been replaced by long-term voca- 
tional programs geared to the interests of in- 
dividuals. The return of millions of veterans 
seeking the opportunities for continued edu- 
cation assured them under the provisions of 
the so-called “G. I. Bill of Rights” has created 
a near-crisis in American education. Specially 
staffed and housed veterans’ high schools have 
been set up in hundreds of communities to as- 
sist ex-soldiers in securing a high school di- 
ploma in the shortest possible time. Thousands 
of veterans, unable for one reason or another 
to go to college full time, have laid unusual 
demands on the resources of the country’s uni- 
versity extension divisions. In fact, problems 
relating to the provision of adequate educa- 
tional opportunities to veterans have been so 
numerous and vexing that a special Veterans’ 
Education Council was established by the 
NEA Department of Adult Education in 1946 
to cope with them. 

One of the most notable developments since 
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the war has been the heavy upsurge of interest 
in adult classes in arts and crafts, in music and 
painting, and other “cultural” subjects. Edu- 
cation for family life is getting more attention 
than ever before. Museums and art galleries, 
which recorded all-time lows in attendance 
during the war period, are once again ap- 
proaching normality. Many are planning new 
buildings in which increased attention and 
space will be devoted to educational activities 
for adults. The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York City has now under way a vast 
program of reorganization which makes pro- 
vision for a special division of adult education. 
Significant evidence of the importance now 
being accorded adult education by the public 
schools is to be found in the fact that many 
plans for postwar school buildings take into 
account their use as centers for adult educa- 
tion and recreation. An increasing number of 
local plans for “living war memorials” call for 
the construction of functional community cen- 
ter buildings equipped to house a variety of 
adult group activities.+ 

A great many public libraries are now in 
process of reorganization in order to give more 
effective service to adult groups. Some have in- 
stituted training courses in discussion leader- 
ship for staff members. Public libraries in Chi- 
cago, the District of Columbia, and other com- 
munities are experimenting with ambitious 
library-sponsored book-discussion-under-lead- 
ership programs. To stimulate interest in fed- 
eral aid to libraries in rural areas — where 
some thirty-five million people are still with- 
out library service of any kind — the Ameri- 
can Library Association recently established a 
representative in Washington, D. C. 

The Extension Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, long the largest 
single adult education enterprise in the coun- 
try, is now engaged in increasing its educa- 
tional work in such fields as economic prob- 
lems and public policy, marketing, distribu- 
tion, and social relationships and adjustments. 
To implement this expanded program, it is 


. utilizing for peacetime purposes the far-flung 


neighborhood leader system brought into ex-_ 
istence in I9g4I to interpret the war to the 


1 See Dahir, infra. 


farmers and to enable them to participate 
more effectively in the war effort. 

One of the most striking developments in 
the postwar period has been growth in interest 
in workers’ education on the part of the coun- 
try’s universities and colleges. Programs of 
workers’ education or industrial relations are 
now being developed in over 80 publicly sup- 
ported, privately endowed, and sectarian insti- 
tutions. At the same time, independent labor 
schools have been established in a number of 
cities, notably in San Francisco and Seattle. 
The Workers Education Bureau of America 
and the American Labor Education Service 
are encouraging the development of various 
kinds of local workers’ education projects. 

A number of states are now offering state 
aid to adult education. California recently lib- 
eralized its state-aid regulations and now pro- 
vides nearly a dollar per capita for its various 

adult education activities. Michigan is in the 
_ process of expanding the experimental adult 
education program it began in 1944, and the 
New York Legislature in 1946 appropriated 
$100,000 toward the development of “pilot” 
public school adult education programs in that 
state. iG ies 

Local adult education councils, many of 
which were dormant during the war, are re- 
viving their activities and new ones are being 
formed. Two new state associations for adult 
education—in Indiana and lIowa— were 
formed in 1945, and in the spring of 1946 
more than a dozen state and regional adult 
education conferences held meetings, most of 
them for the first time since 1941. Five na- 
tional organizations, the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, NEA Department 
of Adult Education, American Library Asso- 
ciation, National University Extension Asso- 
ciation, and the Educational Film Library As- 
sociation sponsored a Joint Conference on 
Adult Education in the spring of 1946 in De- 
troit. As a result of this meeting, a continuing 
Joint Committee on the Study of Policies, 
Principles, and Practices in Adult Education 
was set up charged with developing closer re- 
lations among the five organizations. 


Problems of Adult Education 
On the threshold of the greatest period of 
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expansion in its history, the adult education 
movement is today more than ever hampered 
by a tragic lack of adequate instructional ma- 
terials and a scarcity of trained leaders. Since 
the work of the Readability Laboratory at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
suspended in 1941, no great advance has been 
made toward solving the numerous technical 
problems involved in presenting subject ma- 
terials at various reading levels. Whether any 
of the techniques worked out in connection 
with the various educational programs con- 
ducted in the armed forces can be readily 
adapted to civilian use will not be known un- 
til a special committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, which is now working on 
this problem, makes its report. 

While there has been a slight expansion in 
the number of adult education leadership 


training facilities, largely in the form of short- 
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term institutes, conferences, and so forth, 
these are still far from adequate. Only a hand- 
ful of colleges and universities now offer pro- 
fessional courses in this field, among them 
California, Chicago, Columbia, Michigan, 
New York, and Washington Universities. 
Some public schools and university extension 
divisions and a few adult education councils 
are making valiant efforts to increase the num- 
ber of training opportunities available to vol- 
unteer adult education leaders, but there are 
still far too few of them to meet the demand. 
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GLEN BurcH 


ADULT OFFENDERS.' Before World War 
II ended, predictions of an increase in crimi- 
nality in the postwar period were generally 
made. The lessons of history seemed clear, and 
the statistical studies of the aftermaths of the 
first World War had strengthened general im- 
pressions. The data available as this article is 
being prepared, however, are still meager, and 
we are compelled to use considerable freedom 
of interpretation with respect to them. 

The accompanying table, taken from Unzi- 
form Crime Reports (infra); covers largely 
urban criminality and suggests that major of- 
fenses were on the increase in 1945, some of 
the rises having begun already in 1944 after a 
moderate decline in preceding years. 

It would be unwise to take these rates at 
face value. They have been computed on the 
basis of the population according to the census 
of 1930, until 1940 census data were available, 
no correction having been made in recent years 
for the tremendously great population changes 
due to natural increase and displacements due 
to Selective Service and war concentrations of 
industry in urban centers. This means, on the 
one hand, that the criminality in the armed 
services abroad did not burden our local crime 
rates during the war period; and, on the other, 
that the crimes committed by those who 
moved into our urban centers since the war 
began is still assessed to the population that 
lived there in 1940. It is, of course, extremely 
dificult to draw the right conclusions as to the 
movement of crime rates under such circum- 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed in 
Directory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see InpEx under 
the title of this article. 


SELECTED Major OFrFEeNses KNown To Potice 1n Cities anp Towns 
(Rates per 100,000 population) 


Criminal Aggravated 

Homicide Robbery Assault Burglary Larceny Auto Theft 
1936 11.5 55.7 46.2 SY ES 716.7 21377 
1937 11.8 59.8 45.5 325.4 780.0 215.6 
1938 9.9 59.3 44.5 340.2 849.2 188.2 
1939 9.8 55.2 46.5 349.6 899.1 178.0 
1940 9.8 52.5 45.8 348.4 926.3 174.6 
1941 10.0 49.4 48.4 322.0 944.0 188.5 
1942 9.5 47.1 en 294.8 906.0 167.6 
1943 8i2 45.3 49.7 300.9 829.4 187.8 
1944 ig Ae 43.8 54.8 305.2 819.0 213.0 
1945 9.9 54.3 59.8 359.3 889.9 241.5 
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stances. At present there is no doubt that the 
actual number of criminal actions of a more 
serious nature is increasing, but we must also 
remember that war veterans, who tend to fall 
in the age groups with the normally highest 
crime rates, are returning home. If accurate 
population figures were available the rates of 
criminality would undoubtedly appear much 
_ less alarming even though they might still be 
shown as rising. Increases in the conviction 
rates available for 1945 have not been unduly 
large. In no state for which figures have been 
published have the 1940 or 1941 rates been 
reached as yet. That prison admissions will 
rise is obvious, and we may expect the increase 
to be reflected in the statistics for 1946 and 
1947- 

There are many forms of criminality, of 
course, which tend to escape the count of the 
statistician, for they do not generally lead to 
arrests or prosecution. For instance, in 1944 
there were nearly 340,000 reported violations 
of Office of Price Administration regulations 
by business concerns, making it possible to esti- 
mate that there were at least one million such 
violations all told. The tremendous shortages 
of goods in all fields has probably caused an 
increase in such violations since the end of the 
war. 


Police and Crime Prevention 


Police authorities, ranging from the local 
town marshal to the large city department, the 
state police bodies, and the numerous federal 
patrol and detective services, have as their 
main function the prevention of crime by the 
patrol of highways, streets, and waterways, the 
maintenance of order, and the apprehension 
and detection of offenders. Their efficiency in 
all these activities is gradually increasing. 
Merit systems for the selection and promotion 
of personnel are slowly gaining ground. Train- 
ing courses for police are becoming less rare, 
and the use of scientific techniques in detec- 
tion is rapidly expanding. Nevertheless, the 
local control of most police work still gives too 
many opportunities for political influence and 
interference. In our great cities, in particular, 
the existence of organized crime and the fre- 
quent exposures of its ramifications prove that 
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petty graft still flourishes and that too often 
professional crime, politics, and the police are 
bound together by strange alliances, especially 
in connection with illegal activities which ca- 
ter to vices such as gambling and prostitution. 

Since World War I, and especially in the 
past decade, many of our large city depart- 
ments have added policewomen to their per- 
sonnel and have set up special crime preven- 
tion bureaus to deal with juvenile delinquents. 
See JUVENILE BEHAVIOR Prosiems. In some of 
these bureaus, attempts have been made to in- 
troduce individual case work procedures, but 
most of the bureaus have tended to become or- 
ganizations concerned exclusively with club 
and recreational facilities for children in slum 
areas. , 

The recent war made the police conscious of 
problems which previously had been given 
little special attention. As a result of race riots, 
for example, some departments have come to 
realize the need for special training for their 
personnel in the handling of interracial prob- 
lems. California has offered’ leadership in this 
respect; pamphlets on the manner of dealing 
with social conflicts have been printed, and the 
Richmond (Calif.) police department has de- 
veloped a highly regarded training course in 
race relations. 


Courts and Probation 


All offenders against the law stream through 
the lower courts for a preliminary hearing. 
Approximately go per cent of them are sum- 
marily disposed of in these courts, which are 
variously called police courts, magistrates’ 
courts, justices’ courts, recorders’ courts, and 
so forth. Except in a few of our metropolitan 
centers these courts are serviced by untrained 
judges elected on party lines. Their power is 
great but their treatment facilities are meager. 
Unless they discharge a prisoner they are lim- 
ited to the imposition of a fine which, if not 
paid, is converted into a jail commitment. Oc- 
casionally the law gives them the right to im- 
pose terms of imprisonment directly, but al- 
most never do they possess either the power or 
the facilities to employ probation. 

The small proportion of offenders who have 
committed indictable crimes are held for the 
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trial court of the county. After investigating 
the charges against them the prosecuting at- 
torney secures an indictment from the grand 
jury, unless he is permitted by law to proceed 
without it. An increasing number of states 
now permit defendants to waive indictment. 
(This may foreshadow the ultimate abolition 
of the grand jury, a step which Great Britain 
took some years ago.) The defendant is ar- 
raigned in court and pleads to the charge. If 
he pleads guilty or stands mute, the judge im- 
poses a sentence, but if he pleads not guilty, a 
trial follows. Traditionally, this trial is held 
before a petit jury which, after hearing evi- 
dence, arrives at the verdict which results in 
discharge or sentence. In recent years an in- 
creasing number of states have passed laws 
permitting the defendant to waive a jury trial. 
If this is done the evidence is presented to 
the court who zpso facto becomes judge of fact 
as well as of law. Since most defendants plead 
guilty, varying in 1944 from 64.6 per cent in 
Utah to 98.9 per cent in Rhode Island, trials 
occur only in about one case out of five over the 
country as a whole. From 1938 to 1942 inclu- 
sive, Rhode Island tried only an average of 8 
out of 573 defendants annually. In California, 
Connecticut, Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming 
most trials now occur without a jury. 

In nearly all states, trial courts have the 
power to suspend sentence and place the con- 
victed defendant on probation. In so doing, 
the court becomes a treatment agency, for if 
the probation is successful no sentence is ever 
imposed or executed. Since the supervision of 
probationers has been turned over to some 
central state board or department in but a few 
states, probation remains almost everywhere a 
local court function, each court appointing its 
own probation officers. The popularity of pro- 
bation varies greatly from state to state. In 
1944, Kansas suspended sentences for only 12.9 
per cent of the convicted defendants, while 
Rhode Island did so for 64.8 per cent. The av- 
erage for 24 states for which statistics are 
available was 31.3 per cent. 

The function of probation is to restore the 
offender to an orderly social life as rapidly as 
possible without depriving him of his liberty. 
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It is properly employed only when the se- 
curity of society can best be assured by such 
extra-penal treatment. It should be imposed 
only after a careful study has been made of 
the defendant by competent medical, psycho- 
logical, and social investigators to whom the 
court may turn for advice. An adequate num- 
ber of trained probation officers of high charac- 
ter is required to supervise the probationer, 
using to the full the resources available in the 
community. These ideals are rarely reached. 

Probation services, while improving, are 
still primitive except in relatively few localities. 
It is rare to find a court, dealing with adult of- 
fenders, which boasts of clinical facilities or 
staff for pre-sentence investigations. Probation 
still tends to be granted on “hunches” or as a 
“chance to go straight,” instead of as a delib- 
erately chosen therapeutic device adapted to 
individual needs. Even in some of our largest 
cities, probation is often a farce, the personnel 
consisting of political appointees with case 
loads running into many hundreds. However, 
through the efforts of the National Probation 
Association and local civic groups, improve- 
ments are gradually being made, state control 
expanded, merit systems adopted; and trained 
social workers are finding in probation work 
a widening field for their talents.+ : 

In recent years the courts have found them- 
selves the center of a controversy which prom- 
ises to rage for some time. Having been given 
by legislatures, during the past century, more 
and more discretionary power in the choice of 
sentences, the courts are now being told that 
they should relinquish this power to some 
more suitable agency such as a sentencing 
board or a disposition tribunal. There is sound 
logic behind this proposal and there is evidence 
to show that the trend of legislation is moving 
— though almost imperceptibly —in the di- 
rection urged. The American Law Institute’s 
model Youth Correction Authority bill, dis- 
cussed later, has brought the issue to a head. 
The fate of this proposed legislation will show 
whether or not the judiciary is strongly enough 
entrenched to resist the growing demand for 
reform of the sentencing process. 


1 See Standards for Selection of Probation and Parole 
Officers (infra). 





Jails 

America’s jails have long been known as her 
worst penal institutions. Locally controlled by 
county or city administrations, they suffer 
from inadequate personnel, usually politi- 
cally chosen, and often lack the most elemen- 
tary facilities for decent living. The ratings of 
the Bureau of Prisons, United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, show that in 1943 — and there 
has been little improvement since then — 78 
per cent of the 3,152 jails inspected were found 
unfit for housing federal prisoners. Massachu- 
setts made the best record with only one unfit 
jail, while 97 per cent of the jails in Virginia, 
93 per cent of those in Vermont, 85 per cent of 
those in Michigan, 75 per cent of those in 
Illinois, and 69 per cent of those in Ohio were 
rated unfit. Generally speaking, the defects of 
the jails lie in the absence of employment and 
industry, medical service, education and rec- 
reation, and religious instruction. With re- 
spect to these four factors the Bureau rated the 
jails as poor in 99, 88, 98, and 96 per cent, re- 
spectively, of the cases. 

The usual county jail houses a heterogene- 
ous, short-time population. Even in a state as 
populous as Pennsylvania, half of the jails 
have a daily population of under 30 prisoners; 
and the average for most of the country’s jails 
is considerably lower. Among the prisoners 
may be found those held for trial, those held 
for further hearing, material witnesses, those 
“sitting off” fines, and those serving straight 
terms. Most of those not serving sentences 
spend from a night to two weeks in jail and 
even the sentenced prisoners rarely stay over 
ninety days. This population, constantly re- 
newed, is made up of young and old, first of- 
fenders and “old-timers,” males and females, 
the sick and the well. Adequate segregation is 
well-nigh impossible, and it is easy to under- 
stand why under the circumstances sufficient 
employment, education, and hygiene are un- 
attainable in most jails. The solution lies in 
keeping as many people out of jail as possible 
through a more scientific use of bail, recog- 
nizances, and instalment fines, and in remoy- 
ing all prisoners serving terms to agricultural 
district houses of correction — thus leaving the 
county jail to remain simply a local detention 
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house. This program is not likely to succeed 
until the state, rather than the county or city, 
has the responsibility for caring for all sen- 
tenced prisoners, at least. 

While the law generally forbids the deten- 
tion of juveniles in county jails and while large 
communities provide special detention quar- 
ters for children, many states are still com- 
pelled to use the jail for juvenile detention. See 
JUVENILE AND Domestic RELATIONS Courts. 
This unfortunate practice is bound to become 
more and more of a problem as the upper juve- 
nile court age is increased through legislation. 
A survey now being conducted by the National 
Probation Association will, it is hoped, lead to 
improved standards for juvenile detention 
homes and incidentally strengthen the move- 
ment to keep children out of the common 
jails. 


Penalties Inflicted 


The whipping post, one of the most ancient 
of the instruments of justice, has practically 
disappeared in America. The lash is prescribed 
as a punishment for crime only in Maryland, 
for wife beating, and in Delaware, for 24 of- 
fenses, the number of lashes varying from 5 to 
60 depending upon the crime. From 1900 to 
1942, 1,604 prisoners were whipped in Dela- 
ware, nearly 70 per cent of them being Ne- 
groes.' The belief that this penalty is deterrent 
has been disproved, for nearly two-thirds of 
those whipped are again convicted and one out 
of five again whipped. Paradoxically, many 
states which prohibit whipping for crime still 
authorize this penalty by law for breaches of 
discipline in prisons and correctional schools; 
and in some states the stocks, and even more 
painful corporal penalties, are found in use to 
maintain order in institutions. 

The death penalty has recently made new le- 
gal and territorial conquests in the United 
States. In the past decade 40 states made kid- 
naping for ransom punishable by death, and 
Kansas and South Dakota reintroduced this 
penalty. In most of the 42 states that use the 


1 Caldwell, Robert G. “The Deterrent Influence of 
Corporal Punishment upon Prisoners Who Have Been 
Whipped,” in American Sociological Review. April 
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death penalty it is applied only to treason, 
murder, and kidnaping for ransom; but under 
certain circumstances the following offenses 
are punishable by death in one or more states: 
arson, train wrecking, rape, perjury in capital 
cases, attempt on the life of the President or 
of an ambassador, manslaughter, robbery, bur- 
glary, setting off explosives, and desecration of 
burial places. Public executions have disap- 
peared and there is a tendency to substitute 
asphyxiation for hanging or electrocution. The 
use of capital punishment declined to 123 exe- 
cutions in 1941, rose again to 147 in 1942, and 
dropped to 135 in 1943, the last year for which 
data are available. In the fourteen years ending 
in 1943, Idaho and Nebraska had no execu- 
tions and New Hampshire and Vermont had 
only one each. Except for a few executions of 
enemy agents during the war, federal execu- 
tions have been rare occurrences in late years; 
yet organized movements to abolish the death 
penalty have met with no success. 

From 80 per cent to go per cent of the viola- 
tions of the criminal law are punishable by 
fines, the most popular of all penalties and 
widely used for offenses dealt with summarily 
by magistrates and justices. The income from 
this source helps to pay for the upkeep of 
roads, the school system, the police, or other 
public services. As a penalty, fines fall most 
heavily on the poor, who go to jail when they 
cannot pay them. In 1944, out of 1,371 prison- 
ers committed to the Philadelphia County 
Prison for nonpayment, go per cent had been 
unable to pay a maximum of $12.50 each in 
fines and costs. 

Incidental punishments strike those who are 
convicted of felonies or are committed to a 
state or federal prison. Those who have com- 
mitted such offenses lose their civil rights in 
most states and may, if they are naturalized 
citizens, be deprived of their citizenship. They 
are unable to vote or hold public office or posi- 
tions of trust. They may be prevented from 
engaging in a trade or a profession, and from 
administering an estate or exercising guardian- 
ship. In other states such rights are lost merely 
during the term of imprisonment, while in a 
few states (Michigan, for instance) they are 
not lost at all. Recently, New York has passed 


legislation to facilitate the restoration of rights 
in connection with parole. In many states the 
pardoning power is chiefly employed in re- 
storing such rights to ex-prisoners. 

The most conspicuous penalty for crime is 
institutionalization. With the passage of time, 
the growth of population, and increase in sci- 
entific knowledge and understanding, more — 
and more specialized institutions have been 
developed to handle adult offenders of differ- 
ent types. There are minimum, medium, and 
maximum security prisons; reformatories; hos- 
pitals for the criminal insane, the mentally de- 
fective, and the narcotic addict; forest, road, 
and farm camps; state farms for misdemean- 
ants; and county or municipal houses of cor- 
rection and jails. So far as the state institutions 
are concerned, no one state possesses all the 
types mentioned; and in the smallest states the 
setup is extremely simple, at times limited to 
one or two institutions. The federal institu- 
tions exhibit in contrast a high degree of spe- 
cialization, made possible by a clientele which 
exceeds that of any state system. 

In all but a few states where individual in- 
stitutions are still managed entirely by ap- 
pointive citizens’ boards, the administration of 
all state institutions for offenders has been cen- 
tralized into a department usually called a 
board of control or a department of correc- 
tions. There is no such centralization in the 
federal government, where the Bureau of 
Prisons of the Department of Justice is in 
charge of civil penal institutions. The War 
and Navy Departments operate their own 
separate systems, which during the war grew 
to a tremendous size, both here and abroad. 


Parole 


In most parts of the United States it has be- 
come well recognized that prisoners should be 
released prior to the expiration of their maxi- 
mum terms and that the balance of their sen- 
tences should be served in liberty under super- 
vision. Such prisoners are said to be on parole. 
The function of parole, like that of probation, 
is to aid the prisoner to return to an orderly 
life in society. Its value, therefore, depends on 
the skill with which parolees are selected, the 
training and character of the parole officer, and 


the weight of his case load. Unfortunately, no 
recent national statistics give a clear picture of 
how parole operates. In 1933, however, when 
34,839 prisoners were released on parole from 
state or federal penal institutions, only 69 per 
cent were released to the supervision of a pa- 
role officer, while 14 per cent were to report by 
mail and 2 per cent received no supervision at 
all. There has been some improvement since 
then, but there are still numerous states where 
parole exists only in name. It is this fact which 
has aroused such hot criticism of parole in 
general. 

None can deny that adequate parole systems 
are rare. As a rule, parole officers are not 
trained for their work, case loads tend to be 
excessive — far beyond the possibility of good 
supervision — and politics and graft have now 
and then led to open scandals in some states. 
With all its faults, however, parole remains an 
essential part of modern penal treatment, even 
though it must be improved and extended. It 
is still possible for more than one-third of 
state and federal prisoners to be released with- 
out supervision because they have served their 
maximum terms. This includes those prisoners 
who are regarded as too dangerous or too un- 
promising to receive parole and who para- 
doxically are therefore sent out of prison with- 
out official assistance or supervision. Revision 
of legislation is needed permitting the auto- 
matic addition of a parole period to all maxi- 
mum terms of imprisonment. 

Everything considered, however, parole dur- 
ing, the war enjoyed unprecedented popularity, 
chiefly due to the manpower shortage and in- 
ductions into the armed services. The latter 
removed a large number of parolees, thereby 
reducing case loads. The manpower shortage 
made employers of labor more tolerant toward 
ex-prisoners. Emergency state laws tended to 
facilitate parole. Many states passed acts sus- 
pending parole for those inducted and provid- 
ing for the termination of parole upon an hon® 
orable discharge from war services. 


Pardons 
The pardoning power is usually vested in a 


1U.S. Bureau of the Census. Prisoners in State and 
Federal Prisons and Reformatories 1933. 
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state board, but in some states the chief execu- 
tive is still solely responsible for its exercise. 
The need for the use of this power to correct 
wrongful sentences, exercise mercy, or restore 
civil rights is generally conceded. 


The Discharged Prisoner 


Everyone knows how unfavorable public at- 
titudes have been toward ex-prisoners and 
how difficult it has been to secure employment 
for them. Parole offers an aid to most long- 
term prisoners, but those discharged from jail 
sentences lack this form of assistance as do 
those who complete their maximum terms in 
penitentiaries. Many prison welfare organiza- 
tions have tried to meet this need, but there is 
still no public demand for government activity 
in this connection. Incidental aid is, of course, 
rendered by public employment services. See 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES. 


The Youth Correction Authority 


The most significant development for post- 
war planning in penal administration is the 
model bill called the Youth Correction Au- 
thority Act drafted by the American Law In- 
stitute and adopted by that body in 1940. This 
bill proposes, in the main, that youthful of- 
fenders under twenty-one years of age con- 
victed in a criminal proceeding should be - 
committed to a state agency which would take 
full charge of their correctional treatment. The 
Authority must establish its own diagnostic 
clinics and approve or create proper detentiom 
houses and institutional and noninstitutional 
facilities for treatment. It must attempt to re- 
alize in practice the aim to restore the of- 
fender as quickly as possible to society when 
there is no longer a likelihood of his becoming 
a recidivist, utilizing to this end the knowl- 
edge discovered by behavior research. Depend- 
ing upon the nature of the offense or the origin 
of his commitment, the Authority may retain 
the offender until he is either twenty-three or 
twenty-five years of age. Under certain cir- 
cumstances it may keep him within its juris- 
diction for a longer period and even for life, 
with the consent of the court. 

This bill thus provides, for the first time in 
history, an indeterminate treatment measured 
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by the social danger of the offender to the com- 
munity. It places in the hands of one body the 
use of probation, parole, and _ institutional 
treatment. The offense which brings the per- 
son to the Authority has no necessary relation- 
ship to the character of the treatment. This 
fact, together with the potential power of the 
Authority to discharge immediately or to 
maintain control for life, caused the drafters 
to exclude certain petty violators, on the one 
hand, and capital offenders, on the other, from 
those who may be committed to the Authority. 

The advent of the war added difficulties in 
securing the adoption of the bill by the states. 
The infringement on the sentencing power of 
the courts, the alleged threat to certain vested 
interest groups, and other considerations 
evoked opposition from unexpected quarters. 
In 1941, however, California adopted the bill 
in a limited form and has since made impor- 
tant changes. Its Youth Authority (the word 
“Correction” was dropped from the title in 
1943) operated eight correctional schools and 
camps in 1945 in addition to certain central 
services. Beginning in January, 1948, the Au- 
thority will receive all youths under twenty- 
one years of age who, at time of apprehension, 
are not sentenced to death, life imprisonment, 
imprisonment for less than ninety days, or a 
fine, or who have been put on probation. Until 
the date mentioned, such offenders may be 
committed to the Authority. Misdemeanants 
must be discharged when they become twenty- 
three years of age and felons when they be- 
come twenty-five, unless their offenses were 
such that the statutory maximum penalty has 
not then been reached. In these latter cases 
there are provisions making possible the trans- 
fer of the misdemeanant to state prisons, for 
continued control. 

The California Authority has set up two di- 
agnostic clinics, one for boys and one for girls, 
and plans the establishment of two central re- 
ceiving centers in which all cases committed to 
the Authority may be studied before any pro- 
gram of training, treatment, or placement is 
worked out. The most interesting aspects of 
the Authority’s program have been the work 
camps and the field service. Camps have been 
operated both in cooperation with the Forestry 


Department and the United States Army and, 
now that the war is over, plans are being made 
for an increase in the number of forestry 
camps. Here, 70 to 100 youths in each camp 
will work at projects such as fire prevention 
and suppression, blister rust and pest control, 
brush clearing, state park maintenance, and 
camp construction and operation. In addition, 
an educational and rehabilitative program will 
aid in preparing each youth for his return to 
the community, ready to lead a law-abiding 
life. 

A field service maintains contact between 
the Authority and the local community. A de- 
linquency prevention section makes local sur- 
veys, encourages better community organiza- 
tion for crime prevention, runs conferences 
and “workshops,” and so forth. Considerable 
expansion of this work is expected. 


Organization 


- 


A number of national, state, and local or- 
ganizations have been set up to promote re- 
form in the correctional field. Of the national 
organizations, the oldest is the American 
Prison Association, which dates from 1870, 


“and which has a number of rather ineffective 
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afhliates such as the American Parole Associa- 
tion, National Chaplains’ Association, Na- 
tional Jail Association, Wardens’ Association, 
and so forth. Other important national or- 
ganizations are the National Probation Asso- 
ciation, which is interested in adult probation 
and parole, and the Osborne Association, 
which through its impartial and well-publi- 
cized surveys of penal conditions, performs 
the functions of a modern John Howard.* 


Outlook for Penal Reform 


Wars tend to be periods of stagnation in 
those areas of civilian life which do not di- 
rectly contribute to the war effort. Postwar pe- 
riods, therefore, become years of recovery, re- 
newal, expansion. In the field of penal affairs, 
which has been lying fallow for several years, 
we may look forward to considerable change 
in the near future. The burden on all agencies 
of treatment will be enormously increased. In 


1 The great English prison reformer of the eight- 
eenth century. 


anticipation of this, a number of the states 
have already made provisions for more insti- 
tutions and an increase in personnel. There 
are signs, too, that some progress is about to 
be made toward achieving a more scientific 
philosophy of penal treatment than has pre- 
vailed up to now. 

Generally speaking, there are two funda- 
mentally different ways of looking at the aim 
of penal treatment. The first results from a 
doctrine which regards punishment as an evil 
that must be inflicted on the offender in re- 
taliation for his conduct, and which hopes to 
deter him from future law breaking by fear for 
its consequences. This view is likely to stress 
the importance of equating somehow the of- 
fense and its punishment. It is reflected in our 
traditional penal law and especially in our leg- 
islation governing recidivists. Diametrically 
opposed to this is the view that penal treat- 
ment is a form of therapy to be applied to of- 
fenders for the purpose of converting them 
into law-abiding citizens through a positive 
program of moral and civic re-education, the 
offense itself being ignored except as a symp- 
tom of a moral disorder, and the therapy being 
directed at removing the defects in the per- 
sonality of the offender. 

This view has been the gradual outgrowth 
of a century of development in the “behavior” 
sciences and has had a profound effect on the 
traditional penal law. It has led to the institu- 
tion of juvenile courts, probation, and indeter- 
minate sentences, and is reflected in devices 
such as case histories, classification procedures, 
and diagnostic clinics. While our penal law 
still retains as its main features elements in- 
herited from previous centuries, it is no longer 
a consistent and well-harmonized structure. 
Rather, it resembles a castle with its medieval 
keep still in use but surrounded by recent, and 
even modernistic, structures. Since social in- 
stitutions rarely, if ever, can be demolished and 
new ones created on a different plan, we shall 
probably have to be content with programs 
which will some day lead us to condemn the 
ancient part of the structure as unfit for hu- 
man use. Through public education the con- 
cept of justice held by the common man will 
have to be so modified as to be shorn of its re- 
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taliatory attributes in order that the therapeu- 
tic and preventive view may prevail. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth 
century there came into use a term which em- 
bodies the modern idea of penal treatment. 
This was the “individualization” of punish- 
ment, that is, the fitting of the penal treatment 
to the needs and circumstances of the person 
to whom it is applied. The full adoption of 
this concept by the penal law would lead to 
revolutionary changes. The criminal law 
would merely designate the kinds of conduct 
which would make the offender “treatable.” 
Our courts would become agencies to deter- 
mine whether or not a person accused of such 
conduct was in fact subject to treatment (that 
is, guilty). Penal treatment, instead of being 
as it is today, entrusted to a variety of inde- 
pendent and uncoordinated agencies — courts, 
probation commissions, penal and correctional 
institutions, parole boards, and so forth — 
would be made the responsibility of a single 
agency. Basic to its work would be the diagnos- 
tic service, which would study the individual 
offender and guide all therapeutic efforts that 
are available to him in the institutions or in 
the counseling and supervisory services of the 
agency. This is one of the main features of the 
Youth Correction Authority Act, already dis- 
cussed. . 

Within limits, this idea is breaking through 
more and more. While criminal law has re- 
sisted any fundamental progress, advances are 
being made in the field of penal administra- 
tion, especially in its institutional aspects. 

Prison administrators have for a long time 
talked about “classification.” Originally the 
term referred to the grouping of offenders 
within an institution according to sex, age, na- 
ture of the offense, the previous criminal his- 
tory, and so forth, for the purpose of adapting 
the treatment to homogeneous groups of of- 
fenders. As the years have gone by, the term 
has become synonymous with the term indi- 
vidualization already mentioned, namely, 
adapting the treatment to the needs of the in- 
dividual prisoner rather than to a group. This 
is seen as desirable even though, as is the case 
with the patient in the hospital ward, the pris- 
oner may have to be housed with others who 
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are grouped according to some plan of classifi- 
cation. The concept calls for a number of spe- 
cialized institutions to which assignments 
would be made by transfer from a series of 
diagnostic centers, the chiefs of which would 
be responsible for the guidance of the treat- 
ment within the institutions. 

Today plans have been made and in some 
cases are being realized for the creation of such 
diagnostic centers in some of the states. In 
1945, New York set up a “reception center” 
for youthful offenders at Elmira Reformatory. 
Judges in that state, although they fix the term 
of imprisonment, no longer commit a youth 
sixteen to twenty-one years of age to a specific 
institution. They send these youths to the new 
center at Elmira where they are studied and 
classified and from which they are transferred 
to an appropriate institution for treatment. A 
cell block with a capacity of 352 inmates, and 
a smaller block for special cases, have been as- 
signed to the center for its use. The center is 
staffed by a director, an assistant director, a 
physician, chaplains, psychiatrists, educators, 
and a recreation director, as well as custodial 
and clerical personnel.* In 1946, Pennsylvania 
passed a law which will presently require the 
establishment of a reception center of the same 
type for all young persons who are committed 
by the courts to any state penal and reforma- 
tory institution in that state. It is to be housed 
at what is now the State Industrial School at 
White Hill, near Harrisburg. 

Perhaps the most interesting development 
-is that occurring in California, which com- 
pletely reorganized its penal and correctional 
system in 1944. This change was in no small 
degree influenced by the establishment in that 
state of the Youth Authority already men- 
tioned. In creating a new Department of Cor- 
rection, the 1944 legislation also set up within 
that Department an agency known as the 
Adult Authority. This Authority consists of a 
board of three members appointed by the gov- 
ernor: “one member shall be an attorney at 
law, one have had practical experience in han- 
dling adult prisoners, and one a sociologist in 
training and experience.”* The board shall (1) 


1 See Kendall, infra. 
2 Sen. Bill No. 1, ch. 3, sec. 5075, 1944. 
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supervise and control the diagnostic clinic, (2) 
supervise and operate the classification and 
treatment program within each institution 
[the Department has charge of two prisons 
and two reformatories for adults], (3) desig- 
nate prisons in which inmates shall serve their 
sentences, (4) authorize transfer of prisoners 
between prisons and to prison camps, (5) de- 
termine the nature, type, and duration of 
[disciplinary] punishments, (6) award and 
declare forfeit good-time credits, (7) restore 
civil rights, (8) fix and refix terms of im- 
prisonment [within statutory maxima], (9) 
grant, withhold, or revoke paroles, (10) direct 
the operation of the Bureau of Paroles, the su- 
pervising parole agency, (11) advise the gover- 
nor on executive clemency matters, and (12) 
serve as member of the Board of Corrections. 
A diagnostic clinic, called the Guidance Cen- 
ter, has been established at San Quentin, its 
chief being a former professor of education at 
Stanford University. He is assisted by two 
sociologists, a psychologist, an educational and 
vocational counselor, and clerical personnel, 
supplemented by the prison physician and psy- 
chiatrist and a panel of distinguished consult- 
ants in neuropsychiatry. “The work of the 
clinic shall include a scientific study of each 
prisoner, his career and life history, the cause 
of his criminal acts, and recommendations for 
his care, training, and employment, with a 
view to his reformation and to the protection 
of society.”* The Center has a separate cell 
block, mess hall, classrooms, and work proj- 
ects. The prisoners remain there from six to 
eight weeks before being assigned for place- 
ment in the appropriate institution.” 

In May, 1946, the next step was taken — 
the setting up of a Classification Bureau which 
will be responsible for the staff supervision of 
the entire program of individual treatment 
within the institutions. The Bureau will see 
that prison staffs observe standards and carry 
out treatment recommendations. The prisons 
will receive from the Bureau technical super- 
vision in all phases of classification work and 
will look to the Bureau for advice, guidance, 
and instructions. The Bureau will define the 


1 [bid., sec. 5079. 
2 See Fenton, infra. 


form and content of reports from the several 
institutions and their departments. Its super- 
visory functions will include continuation of 
the classification process initiated in the Guid- 
ance Center, namely, continued study and di- 
agnosis, treatment —including transfers — 
custodial classification, social work, academic 
and vocational education, recreation, reclassifi- 
cation, medical and psychiatric treatment, reli- 
gious work, and release planning. The Bu- 
reau, it is expected, will also carry on research 
and make special studies, such tasks being fa- 
cilitated by the fact that it will administer the 
Guidance Center and its eventual branches. 
These are all hopeful signs of a new day in 
penology. If these experiments are to be suc- 
cessful, however, they will have to be given 
adequate financial support and be properly 
staffed. Citizens’ organizations concerned 
with penal reform will need to shoulder the 
burden of arousing public opinion to that end. 
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THE AGED. According to United States cen- 
sus reports there were 3,080,498 persons aged 
sixty-five years or over in the country in 1900. 
This was 4.1 per cent of the total population 
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at that time. The 1940 census reported 9,019,- 
314 persons in this age group, or 6.8 per cent 
of the total. It has been estimated that by 
1980, barring unforeseen changes in present 
trends, the aged population (sixty-five years of 
age or over) will consist of some 22,000,000 
persons, representing 14.4 per cent of the total 
population. 

A greatly increased life expectancy, rather 
than an actually lengthened life span, is the 
chief factor in producing these population 
changes. Recently the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company reported the life expectancy 
for white males as being 62.94 years at birth 
in 1940, as against 48.23 in 1900, a truly phe- 
nomenal change for such a brief period of 
time. This trend may be expected to continue. 

It is evident that these increases in the pro- 
portion of older people in the population will 
require changes in our economic and social 
institutions if the latter are to be properly 
adapted to the needs of the people. This has 
implications for social work, in its schools and 
its operating agencies, since effective work 
with the aged must be based on better under- 
standing of old age and its meaning to the 
individual and to the community. 

The place of each individual in society must 
be determined by his ability to function, not 
by his chronological age. Older people proved 
during the war years, and under the unusual 
stress of wartime conditions, that they could 
give an excellent account of themselves in full- 
time or part-time employment. Although 
there is constant pressure for the elimination 
of older workers from the labor market, prog- 
ress is being made toward recognition of their 
potentialities and acceptance of their right to 
be productive over as many of their later 
years as their health will permit. 


Assistance and Insurance Provisions 


In response to the economic need of many 
_of the aged, two fairly comprehensive finan- 
cial programs have been developed. The So- 
cial Security Act, as enacted in 1935 and 
amended in 1939 and 1946, has helped to initi- 
ate programs of public assistance to the needy 
aged and to stabilize and liberalize those pro- 
grams already in existence. This has been ac- 


complished not only through the participation 
of the federal government in the costs but also 
by its fundamental philosophy of respect for 
the rights of individuals. The old age assist- 
ance program still fails to provide uniformly a 
standard of living that is not too widely at vari- 
ance from what we like to think of as the 
American standard. There is also much yet to 
be accomplished in developing methods and 
personnel to administer the program in such a 
way as to interfere as little as possible with the 
rightful privacy of the family or individual. 
Yet a gradual liberalization of attitude has oc- 
curred which has been reflected in a lessening 
of demands upon relatives, in a move toward 
the removal of settlement restrictions, and in 
the recognition of the right of the individual 
to self-determination in so far as he is physi- 
cally capable of it. See Pustic AssisTANCe. 
The second program, old age and survivors’ 
insurance, while putting into operation the 
principles of social insurance as differentiated 
from grants made after application of a means 
test, is admittedly inadequate as to amounts of 


‘benefits paid to the insured, and as to cover- 


age. There seems to be general agreement 
among those who have studied the program 
that additional groups should be included, no- 
tably employes of nonprofit organizations, and 
that some formula should be devised for cover- 
ing agricultural, domestic, and other seasonal 
and unprotected workers. It has further been 
recommended that as disability, both tempo- 
rary and permanent, presents one of the great- 
est unmet needs, insurance measures provid- 
ing adequate coverage for this hazard should 
be enacted. See Op AcE AND Survivors’ IN- 
SURANCE and SoctaL INsURANCE. . 
The economic implications of financing the 
costs of these programs of support of an ever- 
increasing proportion of the population are 
especially important when the effect upon the 
younger and middle-aged groups is consid- 
ered. The tax burden, both direct and indirect, 
will be heavier as time goes on. A possible off- 
set to this may be found in the continued em- 
ployment of more of the aged themselves. The 
large number of persons not claiming benefits 
to which they are entitled under the old age 
and survivors’ insurance program is valid testi- 


mony that the aged have much to contribute. 
This contribution may prove to be essential in 
our future economy as the forecasted changes 
in population occur. 


Health Problems 


For the younger generation today, preven- 
tive and curative health measures promise a 
healthier tomorrow. The recognition of the 
role good nutrition can play in old age, and 
efforts to educate the public in the values of 
well-planned nutrition throughout life, should 
bring better health to greater numbers of the 
aged in the future. Also the new emphasis by 
geriatric groups on the importance of periodic 
health examinations for older people should 
contribute to the prevention of much illness of 
the kind that was formerly regarded as a neces- 
sary concomitant of old age. Surgery, medi- 
cine, and even psychiatry are being used more 
frequently for patients on the basis of their 
ability to profit from them, physically and 
mentally, instead of being withheld from them 
because of their chronological age. 

Old age is dreaded for two reasons: first, be- 
cause it presages the end of life; and second, 
because it is usually attended by illness. The 
last-named condition is so common that old 
age is commonly confused with disease. The 
National Health Survey, conducted in 1935- 
1936, has shown that one in every five persons 
in this country has a chronic disease. This is 
impressive; but even more significant is the 
fact that the number of invalids per thousand 
was 53.5 at ages sixty-five to seventy-four years; 
72.7 at ages seventy-five to eighty-four years; 
and 106.2 at ages eighty-five years and over — 
as compared with an average of rm per thou- 
sand for all age groups. As prolongation of 
life occurs, the percentage of persons suffering 
from disabling or chronic illness will probably 
increase. Their care will present serious prob- 
lems, both as to the provision of medical care 
and as to facilities for meeting social needs. 

Except for the interest shown by a small 
group of gerontologists as individuals, and the 
membership of the American Geriatrics So- 
ciety and the Gerontological Society, there is 
at present little active concern within the medi- 
cal profession for the aged, especially the in- 
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dividual aged person." If older people are to 
be properly cared for and their health needs 
met, more curative and alleviative resources 
must be made available to them. A clearer un- 
derstanding than we have yet had of the kinds 
of services needed and their probable duration 
is essential to sound planning which will lead 
to more adequate provision of facilities for the 
chronically ill and infirm aged. Such facilities 
should include general, diagnostic, and re- 
search hospital facilities, nursing homes and 
infirmaries, a better use of existing private 
homes for the aged, and the improvement of 
public homes and their services — all inade- 
quate as the result of war-created shortages of 
buildings, equipment, and personnel. 

One of the needs keenly felt by all groups in 
the community is that of care for the older per- 
son of failing mental powers whose condition 
in no way warrants placement in a hospital for 
the mentally ill. There are few persons of this 
age group who can benefit from the thera- 
peutic services of such hospitals. Yet about 
30 per cent of new admissions to institutions of 
this type in New York State are persons sixty- 
five years of age or over. Many health and wel- 
fare officials have recommended that there be 
developed a special type of sanitarium, adapted 
to the needs of the aging group and offering 
more supervision than a nursing home but less 
of the skilled services of the hospital. To sup- 
plement such facilities, and make family care 
feasible, there is need for more visiting nurse, 
visiting housekeeper, and public health serv- 
ices, as well as social work services, particu- 
larly in rural areas. The value of these services 
in home care has been sufficiently demon- 
strated. Clinic facilities, organized to meet the 
special requirements of an aged clientele, 
should be an integral part of any community 
plan for the care of the aged in their own 
homes — which is where they wish to be and 
which, other things being equal, is psychologi- 
cally and socially the most acceptable place for 
them. Extensive development of these auxil- 
iary services has been prevented by a lack of 


1 An exception is noted in Indiana where recent leg- 
islation has authorized the State Board of Health to 
establish a division for study of the health problems 
of older persons. 
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trained personnel and by the apathy regarding 
the care of the aged which is still prevalent. 

The trend toward the use as nursing homes 
and infirmaries of county or public homes 
which meet certain prescribed * minimum 
standards is constantly more apparent. Several 
states have programs for accepting in these in- 
stitutions persons in the community who are 
able to purchase their care, either in full or in 
part, from assistance grants, insurance pay- 
ments, or from other private resources. Such 
programs would have wider application if 
- federal reimbursement were to be authorized 
for cash assistance payments to persons in 
residence in public institutions of satisfactory 
standards. 

Private nursing homes serve many aged per- 
sons in the community. For some, this is the 
only care available. While in many instances 
the accommodations and services are satisfac- 
tory, in others the licensing procedures, super- 
visory regulations, and quality of personnel 
leave much to be desired. Yet these commer- 
cial homes do have much to give the older 
person who wishes a more homelike atmos- 
phere than is found in most institutions, and 
who can afford to pay for this expensive care. 
Once a program of public building gets under 
way, fewer of these proprietary homes may be 
needed. 


Housing for the Aged 


There is widespread interest in suitable 
housing for the aged. Even prior to the cur- 
rent crisis in housing, the lack of accommoda- 
tions adapted to the special requirements of 
this group was a matter of great concern. Be- 
cause the housing shortage has brought about 
a crowding of families which is very apt to af- 
fect the older persons first, the demand for 
housing for the aged outside the present fam- 
ily homes is considerable. It is generally agreed 
that no one kind of housing is suitable for all 
aged, or for any one aged person at all times, 
but rather that living arrangements must be 
flexibly used if changing needs are to be met. 
Additional housing of all kinds is required — 
institutional and noninstitutional. One poten- 
tial source of relief is the inclusion of the aged 
among the beneficiaries eligible for public 
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housing, since their growing numbers and 
their percentage in the low-income group of 
the population make them logical candidates 
for these apartments. There has been enough 
experience with privately operated housing to 
demonstrate the feasibility of modifying pub- 
lic housing in this direction. A recent study of 
the needs of the Negro aged in New York 
City substantiates the opinion previously held 
that institutional care is not sought by many 
of this group, but that public housing may 
prove very useful as a resource for them.* 


Recreation 


In recent years there has been a movement 
toward developing recreational programs and 
a better use of leisure time for the older age 
group. The pioneering work being carried on 
in Boston, Cleveland, New York, and several 
other cities, the efforts of settlement workers 
to adapt their programs to the potentialities 
of their elderly neighbors, and the trend 
toward adapting group work methods to the 
aged are initial steps toward achieving a fuller 
content in the lives of our older citizens. Rec- 
reation commissions in several states with 
large rural populations are pioneering in their 
efforts to lessen the isolation of the aged, as 
well as the younger farm and village folk, 
through local granges, churches, and traveling 
libraries. There is in all of these beginnings 
promise of reducing not only the physical iso- 
lation of the older person, but also his spiritual 
isolation — the natural result of the social 
changes which deprive him of familiar activi- 
ties and associations. 
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Otiiz A. RANDALL 


ALCOHOLISM! The problem of alcoholism 
is not a new one. To social workers in every 
community, large and small, the results of 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Directory oF AGENcIEs in Part Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 
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drunkenness have long been apparent. They 
reach beyond the intemperate individual, who 
has too often been regarded only as a nuisance 
or menace, to his wife and children who fre- 
quently become burdens on the town or state. 

Social work in dealing with the alcoholic 
has had to contend with public indifference, 
lack of understanding, and a dearth of ade- 
quate facilities for care and treatment. Re- 
cently, however, alcoholism has begun to be 
viewed objectively as a problem to be ap- 
proached in the same scientific spirit that has 
characterized efforts to solve the problems of 
cancer, tuberculosis, heart diseases, and men- 
tal illness. It is coming to be regarded less as a 
problem of morals than of health. 


Alcoholism Defined 


Alcoholism as a term may be used to refer 
either (a) to the condition which results when 
a person indulges on occasion in an excessive 
amount of drinking and thus suffers tempo- 
rarily from the direct effects of the alcohol im- 
bibed; or (b) to the more serious chronic state 
of an individual whose use of alcohol has 
reached problem proportions and who thus 
may justifiably be called a sick person. 

Of the adult Americans who drink alco- 
holic beverages to some extent, a large ma- 
jority never take liquor to the point of intoxi- 
cation. A second group consists of men and 
women who occasionally overindulge but go 
about their daily affairs without any serious 
interruption occurring. These drinkers can be 
said to have an occasional period of alcohol- 
ism, in the first meaning of the word. Next, 
there is a group in which the factor of exces- 
sive intake assumes a more critical aspect, 
either because the periods of overindulgence 
are closer than in the second group or because 
the quantity taken begins to impair efficiency. 
Again in the first meaning of the term, these 
excessive drinkers may be said to be suffering 
from frequent bouts with alcoholism. It is es- 
timated that there are about 2,250,000 such 
persons in the United States.t Finally there is 
a group of individuals who either drink daily 
more than is good for them or go off on peri- 


1 See Research Council on Problems of Alcohol, 
infra. 
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odic “sprees” during which they are com- 
pletely at the mercy of alcohol. For these, al- 
coholism has clearly become a disease in the 
second sense of the definition. There are esti- 
mated to be 750,000 such alcoholic beens in 
the United States.* 


Pathology of Alcoholism 


Scientific recognition that there is a section 
of the drinking population whose drinking is 
pathological in character constitutes the great- 
est single recent gain in handling the problem 
of alcoholism. Opinion is divided as to the 
homogeneity of this group and the pathology 
of its individual members but there is no 
longer any question that such a group exists. 

In the present state of our knowledge, no 
final conclusions can be formulated about the 
nature or treatment of this disease, alcohol- 
ism. However, certain facts and theories about 
it are beginning to gain general acceptance. 

Alcoholism, the disease, may be said to be 
present when a compulsive note is apparent in 
the patient’s behavior. Certain persons by vir- 
tue of forces operating in their unconscious, 
are compelled to think, feel, and act in ways 
that are contrary to their own best interests 
and judgment. A compulsion, then, is an in- 
ner force which drives a person to act and 
think in a way which he resists either con- 
sciously or unconsciously. Will power is su- 
perseded by forces over which the individual 
has no control. The compulsion to drink is as 
real, and as foreign to the person, as any other 
compulsive or obsessive act. Unfortunately, 
the presence of~the obsessive component is 
masked, first, by the similarity of the behavior 
which it produces to that produced by normal 
drinking, and second, by the patient’s un- 
awareness of this presence within him until the 
obsessive force is almost overwhelming. Be- 
cause of both the similarity and the unaware- 
ness, the compulsive element may for a con- 
siderable time be ignored or overlooked, ac- 
counting thereby for previous failure to iden- 
tify the factor of illness. 

Clinically the compulsive symptomatology 
is much easier to detect in its final stages. In 
the course of time the individual so afflicted 
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realizes that he is riding a runaway horse 
which is taking him along regardless of his 
own wishes. While the victim may bluff and 
bluster even to himself that he is still the mas- 
ter, the facts to the contrary become increas- 
ingly obvious. Friends, job, family, appear- 
ance, health, all slowly are lost or affected 
until it is obvious that the individual’s own 
welfare is completely at the mercy of the alco- 
holic craving. 

It is difficult to note the compulsion in its 
infancy when overt behavior very often in no 
way differentiates the compulsive drinker 
from others. The surest criterion, in the writ- 
er’s experience, is a slow build-up in frequency 
of drinking and in the quantity of liquor in- 
gested. The build-up is not a matter of days, 
weeks, or even months; years must elapse as a 
rule before sufficient perspective is available to 
afford a basis for judgment. A careful investi- 
gation of the drinking history, usually supple- 
mented by reliable informants — when they 
can be turned to without causing trouble — 
will generally disclose whether or not the in- 
dividual’s drinking habits are gradually taking 
a turn for the worse. When that is noted, the 
compulsive factor is probably at work. 

The nature of the pathology underneath 
the compulsion is obscure. The process of al- 
coholism may be compared with the process of 
cancer, as currently conceived. It is now held 
that the cells of the body tissues, in widely 
varying degrees, all have a cancer potential 
which can flower into cancer under suitable 
external provocation. Once the stimulus from 
without has goaded the potential into action, 
the time comes sooner or later when the action 
continues automatically of its own momen- 
tum. Then, even if the irritant outside of the 
cell is withdrawn, the cancer continues to de- 
velop along lines characteristic of its particular 
type. 

Similarly within the psyche of the future 
alcoholic there resides a potential psychic 
mechanism which, under proper nourishment 
from external sources, gradually moves into 
action until finally the individual realizes the 
potential has grown into an actuality which 
has usurped control over behavior and become 
a compulsion. This is not to say that the alco- 


holic is a person who has a continual compul- 
sion to drink; what he does have somewhere 
in his mental makeup is a set of factors which, 
when aroused, result in an unconquerable 
craving to take alcohol. And the unfortunate 
fact for the alcoholic is that this set of factors 
is somehow touched off with considerable 
regularity. 

Moreover, as with cancer, the alcoholic proc- 
ess once started and under sufficient impetus 
will carry on automatically, growing worse 
and worse until death or mental disintegra- 
tion results. Unless some treatment arrests the 
process, deterioration is inevitable; hence the 
significance in the symptomatology of noting 
accurately any steady shift for the worse in the 
patient’s drinking habits. As an aid in deter- 
mining the presence of a compulsive element, 
there is no substitute for an accurate history 
of the drinking behavior. 

Any endeavor to be specific about the com- 
pulsive pathology of the alcoholic is at the 
present time impossible. The necessary knowl- 
edge simply does not exist. Actually there is no 
present agreement as to whether there is more 
than one basic type of compulsive activity, nor 
for that matter is there any agreement as to 
whether or not there is a type of compulsion 
which characterizes the alcoholic and distin- 
guishes him from other sufferers from com- 
pulsive ways of thinking and feeling. Most au- 
thorities see psychoneurotic features in the al- 
coholic. Only a few, however, including the 
present writer, believe that there is a specific 
constellation which may be considered typi- 
cally alcoholic and which accounts for a sig- 
nificant number of the group. For the most 
part, alcoholism as a sickness is held to be a 
manifestation of some underlying, nonspecific 
psychoneurotic distortion, varying widely both 
in nature and expression and alike only in the 
common symptom of excessive drinking. 

Moreover, there is still no accord on the 
question of a physical component in alcohol- 
ism, the disease. Many side-step the issue by 
referring vaguely and in nonspecific terms to 
the allergy of the body. Others are searching 
for an unknown factor which may explain 
the selectivity which picks from the large mass 


1 See Tiebout, infra. 
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of drinkers a certain few who are destined for 
trouble. Here, again, the writer finds himself 
in a minority which dissents from the ma- 
jority opinion that there is a physical factor 
concurrent with whatever psychic elements 
exist. It is the two combined, according to most 
workers in this field, which bring about the 
illness. 

In the light of the fragmentary knowledge 
of pathology, treatment still must, and does, 
remain largely on the empirical level. At pres- 
ent, of the three treatment approaches usu- 
ally adopted, two are empirical and the third 
is based merely upon the stubborn belief that, 


ultimately, psychological understanding can 


be attained and that when it is, psychotherapy 
will be available. In the main, empiric meas- 
ures succeed when the more scientific method 
of understanding still largely fails. 


Alcoholics Anonymous 


The first of the empirical techniques devel- 
oped in recent years is that used by the group 
known as Alcoholics Anonymous, Founded in 
the spring of 1935 with two members, this or- 
ganization has experienced a_ remarkable 
growth. New members were slowly added un- 
til the success of the method began to be 
noised about. Then the gain in members gath- 
ered momentum until in February, 1946, the 
central office estimated the membership to be 
24,000 with 752 groups scattered all over this 
country and Canada, and extending to Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Finland, Mexico, and New 
Zealand. These groups function actively to 
keep their own members sober and try with 
equal vigor to bring in others, an essential 
step in maintaining the sobriety of the already 
“dry” members. 

The Alcoholics Anonymous program, 
which in essence amounts to a therapeutic pro- 
cedure, is codified into 12 steps? which, if fol- 
lowed out sincerely, will stop the drinking. 
As one of their leaders has pointed out, these 


1In 1938, purely as a practical development, the 
members of Alcoholics Anonymous created the Alco- 
holic Foundation, Inc., to look after the business and 
financial aspects of their program. It was organized to 
assure the maintenance of a voluntary, nonprofessional 
atmosphere which it was deemed essential to preserve. 
2 See Alcoholic Foundation, Inc., 4.4. (infra). 
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steps include many different psychological 
maneuvers of known therapeutic value.t Alco- 
holics Anonymous, in addition, has provided 
a resource in the group itself, an additional 
one in the work with other alcoholics, and 
probably the keystone resource of all, the reli- 
gious factor, which permeates the whole pro- 
gram and is undoubtedly essential to the suc- 
cess of the organization. 

Since Alcoholics Anonymous got under 
way the percentage of success has been remark- 
ably high, the New York office stating that 
roughly 50 per cent stay “dry” from the start 
and that another 25 per cent, after some ini- 
tial difficulties, achieve sobriety. As time goes 
on the percentage who remain permanently 
“dry” may slowly decline, but the program 
has been in effect long enough to establish its 
value as a treatment of the disease. 


The Conditioned-Reflex Treatment 


Second of the empiric methods is the condi- 
tioned-reflex treatment.” It is based upon the 
induction of automatic reflex vomiting of al- 
cohol by giving an emetic and then having the 
patient drink just before the emesis is due. 
The physiological aversion thus created frees 
the person from his obsession. A course of 
treatment is often followed, in four to six 
months, by a reinforcing treatment which 
helps to insure more lasting results. A leading 
exponent of this method of therapy, and the 
originator of it in its present form, claims 50 
to 60 per cent success in establishing sobriety. 
Another gives a figure of 60 per cent. Other 
clinics are as yet unwilling to offer any statis- 
tics, as they are both new at the procedure and 
have not had enough time to evaluate results. 

Without exception all practitioners of the 
conditioned-reflex treatment advocate psycho- 
therapy as an essential additional element in 
their curative program, and some have ad- 
vised patients to join the local Alcoholics 
Anonymous group. Why the practitioners re- 
sort to psychotherapy even if only on the guid- 
ance level is not at all clear, but it seems to 
suggest that they view the aversion set up as 


1 See Alcoholic Foundation, Inc., Medicine Looks at 
Alcoholics Anonymous (infra). 
2 See Shadel, infra. 


merely one step in providing a sufficient period 
of abstention to establish a new and different 
way of life. 

: 
Psychotherapeutic Treatment 


The third type of treatment approach is psy- 
chological. Unfortunately, while no one ques- 
tions the importance of underlying emotional 
factors in contributing to alcoholism, psycho- 
therapy with an occasional notable exception 
has proved disappointing. Many psychoana- 
lysts refuse to accept alcoholics, deeming them 
not suitable for that method of therapy. Re- 
education, guidance, environmental readjust- 
ment, all have their triumphs but too infre- 
quently to warrant any hope that a successful 
method transmittible to others has been de- 
rived. Although one or two practitioners claim 
considerably better results, a 10 to 15 per cent 
recovery rate is average. The Yale Plan Clin- 
ics, combining psychotherapy with the help of 
a social worker, report that nearly 60 per cent 
of the patients who accept treatment attain so- 
briety. It is too soon to say whether or not this 
figure will persist. 


Prerequisites to Successful Treatment 


Despite the present lamentable state of the 
psychotherapy of alcoholism, and for that mat- 
ter any kind of therapy for a vast number of 
cases, agreement has been won on certain ma- 
jor points. First, all authorities agree that no 
type of treatment can succeed if the alcoholic 
himself does not want help. Assistance cannot 
be imposed. Second, once the disease has de- 
veloped its own automaticity, there can never 
be a return to normal drinking. In other 
words, the only safe goal for the abnormal 
drinker is total and complete abstinence. 
Third, all the physical factors, including alco- 
hol, must be eradicated before the drinking 
habit can be tackled. 

Even more hopeful than the establishment 
of these hard-won areas of agreement is the 
certainty that the large number of investiga- 
tors at work on the problem will in time clear 
the way for increasingly sharper and more 
precise understanding. No one who knows 
the field would today call it static. Ten years 


ago such a note of optimism could not have 
been struck. 


_ Agencies in the Field 


For a long time the only group in any way 
attempting to meet the problem of alcoholism 
were the temperance forces, who chiefly relied 
upon prohibition to combat the condition. 
After the setback of their efforts by the repeal 
of the prohibition amendment to the Consti- 
tution, in 1933, the next organized effort to 
grapple with the problem was the founding 
in 1937 of the Research Council on Problems 
of Alcohol. Stimulated by the belief that in 
the scientific method lay the only possible 
chance of solving the problem and backed by 
far-seeing individuals from both the prohibi- 
tionists and the liquor interests as well as by 
scientists in the fields of psychiatry and allied 
disciplines, the Council was established to fos- 
ter research and to provide a medium for the 
dissemination of the known facts about alco- 
holism to the lay and scientific public. Under 
the scientific leadership of Dr. A. J. Carlson, 
it has proceeded steadily with its emphasis 
upon research as the sine gua non of future 

progress in the field. It sponsors, initiates, and 
occasionally is in a position to finance the 
work of various investigators. It also engages 
in educational activities through the issuance 
of literature for both lay and scientific readers. 

Next to enter the field was a group of sci- 
entists at Yale University where, since 1930, 
Dr. H. W. Haggard had been engaged in the 
study of the influence of alcohol upon the hu- 
man body. As an outgrowth of these studies, 
his interests broadened to cover the personal 
and social aspects of the problem, with the re- 
sult that the program began to expand and 
assume national significance. In 1940 the 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol was 
started by the Yale group. In 1941 Dr. E. M. 
Jellinek joined the staff and a special Univer- 
sity section on studies of alcohol was formed. 
Summer institutes on alcoholism have been 
held each summer since 1943. In 1944 the Yale 
Plan Clinics were opened, the first extramural 
clinics limited exclusively to the handling of 
the alcoholic. At present they represent prob- 
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ably the only university activity along these 
lines. , 

In September, 1944, a new type of organiza- 
tion was formed. Sponsored and backed by 
the Yale group, the National Committee for 
Education on Alcoholism was set up to edu- 
cate the public with respect to alcohol. With 
an executive director selected from the ranks 
of Alcoholics Anonymous, and utilizing that 
group as a channel to the more general public, 
it has focused its efforts upon spreading knowl- 
edge of the disease concept of alcohol through 
local groups specially formed for the purpose. 
It has, in addition, served as a source of infor- 
mation about alcoholism to other groups, such 
as social workers. 

The latest organization to join the fight is 
the National Committee on Alcohol Hygiene. 
The Committee was established in October, 
1944, under psychiatric leadership, with the 
purpose of furthering the correlation of the 
knowledge about alcohol and the education of 
the public along scientific lines. It issues the 
bimonthly bulletin, Alcohol Hygiene. 

Programs on both the state and local level 
have recently been initiated. New Jersey and. 
Connecticut have passed laws creating com- 
missions especially designed to combat alco- 
holism and to promote prevention, the latter 
state having adopted the principle of utilizing 
a certain percentage of the funds obtained 
from the tax on liquors. At least four other 
states have appointed committees with funds 
to examine the possibilities for state action. 
New York City recently opened a retreat op- 
erated by the Welfare Department’s Bureau 
of Alcoholic Therapy. Other communities 
have taken or are planning to take steps to 
meet the issues which alcoholism creates. De- 
velopments along state and local lines are a 
welcome sign, since only through action which 
reaches individuals can effective measures for 
either treatment or prevention be adopted. 
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Harry M. Tirsoutr 


ALIENS AND FOREIGN BORN. A sig- 
nificant phenomenon of recent American life 
has been the steady decline in the number of 
persons of foreign birth in the population. To 
some extent this decline may be attributed to 
temporary conditions engendered by World 
War II and the world-wide depression which 
preceded that conflict. In large measure, how- 
ever, it represents a long-range trend that has 
resulted from the policy of restricted immigra- 
tion stemming from the quota laws of 1921 
and 1924. 

In 1910 there were 13,345,545 persons of 
foreign birth in the United States, and they 
constituted 14.7 per cent or about one-seventh 
of the inhabitants of the country. By 1930 the 
aggregate had risen to a record total of 14,204,- 
149, but they comprised only 11.6 per cent of 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed in 
Directory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEx under 
the title of this article. 
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our population. The 1940 census reported 
11,594,896 foreign-born inhabitants, a net loss 
of over 2,600,000 in that ten-year period. In 
that year the total represented only 8.7 per cent 
of the population. Although no figures are 
presently available it is certain that there has 
been a further marked decrease since the last 
census enumeration. 

Before 1940 the mortality losses in each dec- 
ade were more than compensated by net im- 
migration, but in the decade between 1930 and 
1940 immigration declined sharply, exceeding 
emigration by less than 70,000, while the mor- 
tality rate of the immigrant population reached 
a new high. Prior to World War I the median 
age of the foreign born remained at about 
thirty-eight years. With the reduction of mi- 
gration during that war and with the subse- 
quent restrictions on immigration, the median 
age of the foreign born rose steadily, exceeding 
forty-four years in 1930 and reaching fifty-one 
years in 1940. According to estimates prepared 
for the National Resources Planning Board, 
the foreign-born population of the United 
States, unless replenished by immigration, 
will be reduced to less than 8,700,000 by 1950 
and will continue to diminish rapidly there- 
after. 3 


Alien Population of the United States 


The foreign-born population includes aliens 
and naturalized citizens. No accurate record 
of the number of aliens in the United States 
was available until 1940. A direct count of the 
number of aliens was provided for the first 
time under the Alien Registration Act of that 
year. At the end of the original registration 
period in December, 1940, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service reported a total of 
4,921,452 aliens. There have been few new ar- 
rivals since then, while the alien population 
has been sharply depleted by deaths, depar- 


tures, and a record volume of naturalizations.. 


By January, 1944, the registered total of aliens 
had shrunk to 3,692,597, although this figure 
was concededly excessive because of an incom- 
plete reporting of deaths. It has been officially 
estimated by the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service that the resident alien population 
on July 1, 1945, was only 3,050,000. Although 


no later official estimates or figures are avail- 
able, it is clear that the number fell well under 
3,000,000 during 1946. 

The geographical distribution of aliens in 
the United States approximates that of the 
foreign born. In 1943 New York State had the 
largest alien population with a registered num- 
ber of 1,178,974, slightly more than one-fourth 
of the total for the United States. California 
had the second largest alien population at that 
time, 487,122, followed in descending order 
by Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Michigan, and New Jersey. In general, the 
largest concentrations of aliens are to be found 
in the Northeast and in the Canadian and 
Mexican border states. The southeastern states 
contain the smallest number of aliens, both 
relatively and numerically. The aliens, like the 
‘foreign born as a whole, are predominantly 
urban in residence. 


Wartime Measures Relating to Aliens 


During the war aliens of enemy nationality 
became subject to many restrictions and regu- 
lations limiting their activities. Soon after the 
Pearl Harbor attack all nationals of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan’ were declared enemy aliens, 
were restricted in traveling and in the posses- 
sion of certain articles such as cameras, fire- 
arms, radios, and so forth, and were thereafter 
required to register and obtain “certificates of 
identity.” Nationals of Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Roumania were classified as enemy aliens 
some months later. 

The United States, unlike other belligerent 
nations, never resorted to mass internment of 
aliens from enemy countries. Aliens of such 
nationality considered potentially dangerous 
were subject to internment for the duration of 
the war. Such internment was ordered, how- 
ever, only after hearings by specially consti- 
tuted boards and review of each case by the 
Attorney General. Those ordered interned 
were housed in internment camps operated by 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
As of June 30, 1943, at the peak of the intern- 
ment program, the number of civilian in- 


1 For a detailed account of the Japanese-American 
relocation program see “Japanese-Americans” in So- 
cial Work Year Book 1945. 
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ternees totaled only 9,220, distributed among 
16 detention camps. This figure should be 
compared with the aggregate of more than 
one million aliens of enemy nationality in the 
United States at the outbreak of hostilities. 
After the war terminated, the internment pro- 
gram was liquidated as rapidly as possible. 

Another wartime program of entirely dif- 
ferent complexion was the importation of 
foreign labor from Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries. The acute manpower shortage within 
the United States led to requests for permis- 
sion to recruit workers from near-by countries. 
Entry was effected under agreements with the 
Mexican government in August, 1942, and 
with the governments of the Bahamas and 
Jamaica in March and April, 1943, which con- 
tained guarantees of wage rates, living condi- 
tions, and eventual repatriation. 

Legislation to implement this program was 
adopted by Congress on April 29, 1943, and 
was extended and perfected by a series of sub- 
sequent enactments. This legislation author- 
ized the temporary importation of workers 
from Western Hemisphere countries to assist 
in the production, harvesting, and processing 
of agricultural commodities. The program was 
scheduled to expire December 31, 1946. 

Up to June 30, 1946, 188,130 Mexican agri- 
cultural laborers had been admitted, of whom 
43,088 were still in the United States. By agree- 
ment with the Mexican government, the 
maximum number of such laborers in the 
United States at any time is fixed at 75,000. 
There has been also a considerable importa- 
tion of workers from the Bahamas, Barba- 
dos, Jamaica, and Newfoundland. As of June 
30, 1946, agricultural workers from those 
places still in the United States totaled 5,052 
Bahamians, 3,187 Barbadians, 9,589 Jamai- 
cans, and 669 Newfoundlanders. 

In addition to those employed in agricul- 
tural or related activities, there has been a 
substantial importation of workers for other 
types of employment. Under the 1943 agree- 
ment with Mexico, 125,464 nationals of Mex- 
ico have been imported as railroad track and 
maintenance-of-way workers, of whom 64,990 
were still in the United States on June 30, 1945. 
However, recruitment under this program 
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ended August 25, 1945, and virtually all of 
such workers thereafter were repatriated. On 
June 30, 1946, only 3,000 of them remained in 
the United States, consisting of those serving 
terms of imprisonment, those unable to travel 
because of illness, and deserters whose where- 
abouts are unknown. Small groups of na- 
tionals of various Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries have been admitted temporarily for in- 
dustrial employment at the request of specific 
employers. 


Immigration Under the Quota Laws 


Numerical limitations on immigration have 
now been in effect for more than twenty-five 
years. The first Quota Act was enacted May 
19, 1921. This was temporary legislation, 
which was succeeded three years later by the 
Immigration Act of May 26, 1924. The 1924 
Act established the national origins system of 
allocating immigration quotas which is still 
in effect. ; 

Annual quotas of immigrants who may be 
admitted to the United States have been es- 
tablished under the 1924 Act. Each country 
outside the Western Hemisphere is allocated a 
quota; these range from a minimum of 100 
allowed to many nationalities to the maximum 
of 65,721 for Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land. The established quotas for all countries 
total 153,874. 

The quotas have never been completely 
filled, and generally the quota immigrants ad- 
mitted during each year constituted but a frac- 
tion of the permitted total. A glance at the 
totals of quota immigrants admitted during 
the past eleven years is revealing (see Table I). 


TaB_e | 
Quota Immigrants 
Year Admitted 
1936 18,675 
1937 27,762 
1938 42,494 
1939 62,402 
1940 51,997 
1941 36,220 
1942 14,597 
1943 9,045 
1944 95394 
1945 11,623 
1946 29,095 


Of course, during the war years migrations 
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were sharply curtailed. This is illustrated by a 
comparison of immigration (including quota 
and nonquota immigrants’) with emigration 
from the United States during those years, as 
shown in Table II. 


TaBLe II 

Immigrants Emigrants 
Year Admitted Departed 
1941 51,776 C7415 
1942 28,781 7363 
1943 235725 5,107 
1944 28,551 5,669 
1945 38,119 7,442 
1946 108,721 18,143 


These totals should be compared with the last 
fiscal year of peace, 1939, when 82,998 immi- 
grants were admitted and 26,561 emigrants 
departed. 

It is interesting to observe that the aggre- 
gate of immigrants admitted during 1943 was 
the second lowest during the past one hun- 
dred years. The quota immigrants admitted 
during 1946 comprised only 18.9 per cent of 
the established quotas. 

A number of general observations may be 
made concerning the operation of the quota 
laws, based on the experience of the past 
twenty-five years. First, it is clear that they 
have sharply curtailed the volume of immi- 
gration into the United States. In 1921, the 
last fiscal year before numerical limitation 
went into effect, 805,228 immigrants entered 
the United States. Only fractions of that total 
have come since then. Second, the 1924 Act 
does not appear to have accomplished its pur- 
pose of channeling immigration so that it 
would come predominantly from Northern 
Europe. In recent years the largest proportions 
of our immigrants originated in Italy, Ger- 
many, and in countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Third, there has been a steady decline 
in the number and proportion of unskilled 
workers entering the United States. In 1914, 
when immigration reached a total of 1,218,480, 
only 1.2 of the immigrants were members of a 
profession and over 54 per cent were recorded 


1 Nonquota immigrants include (a) spouses and mi- 
nor children of American citizens, (b), returning law- 
ful residents, (c) natives of Western Hemisphere 
countries, (d) ministers or professors, (ec) bona fide 
students at least fifteen years of age, and (f) women 
who lost American citizenship as the result of marriage. 


as laborers, servants, or unskilled workers. In 
the decade 1931-1940 the proportion of com- 
mon laborers dropped to 8.6 per cent of the 
total number reporting an occupation, and 
during 1941-1945 averaged only 5.2 per cent. 
In the meantime the percentage of immigrants 
with no occupation rose from 25.7 per cent in 
IQOI-Ig910 to 58.1 per cent in 1931-1940, and 
56.7 per cent in 1941-1945. 

A substantial proportion of the aliens ad- 
mitted to the United States since 1933 have 
been refugees from Nazi oppression. It has 
been estimated that about 243,300 refugees 
came to the United States between 1933 and 
1944, of whom 67.6 per cent were Jews. The 
refugees as a group were on a considerably 
higher educational, financial, and occupational 
level than that occupied by the average immi- 
grant coming to the United States. Many had 
enjoyed considerable success in professional 
and commercial pursuits, and they included 
some with outstanding reputations as artists, 
scientists, and businessmen. They have made 
very rapid adjustments to American life and 
institutions and have made a considerable con- 
tribution to the nation. — 


Immigration in the Postwar Period 


The end of the war has brought the expecta- 
tion of normal immigration. There is, of 
course, no prospect that a flood of new immi- 
grants will seek to enter the United States, 
since the quota law fixes a rigid pattern of 
restriction. As yet the flow of immigration 
has not been very substantial, because most 
available transportation has been utilized by 
the home-coming troops and because condi- 
tions in many other parts of the world have 
been extremely unsettled. 

One interesting feature of recent immigra- 
tion has concerned the so-called war brides. 
During the war many thousands of our sol- 
diers serving overseas were married to girls in 
other lands. Then they sought to bring their 
brides to the United States. At first this was a 
slow process. Virtually all transportation was 
utilized for war purposes and thereafter for 
transporting the returning troops. On Decem- 
ber 28, 1945, Congress passed a special law to 
facilitate the entry of these brides. Soon there- 
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after the transportation bottleneck was broken 
and boatloads of wives and children started ar- 
riving in the United States. It is estimated 
that over 100,000 brides and tens of thousands 
of children of American servicemen eventu- 
ally will come to live in this country. The 
American Red Cross has conducted an exten- 
sive program to aid the war brides upon their 
arrival in the United States and to make cer- 
tain that they arrive at their destinations. 

The immigration policies of the United 
States have played an increasingly important 
part in our foreign policy. A striking example 
of this is found in the efforts of our govern- 
ment to help find a solution for the problem 
of hundreds of thousands of persons who have 
become homeless and displaced as the result 
of the war. See Foreign RetieF AND ReE- 
HABILITATION. In order to provide an example 
for the other nations in dealing with displaced 
persons, President Truman issued a directive 
on December 22, 1945, to facilitate the entry 
of a limited number of such persons to the 
United States within the framework of our 
quota laws. The principal beneficiaries of this 
program are refugees who are natives of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe and the Balkans, 
which have a total annual immigration quota 
of approximately 39,000. The purpose of the 
President’s directive is to establish machinery 
to enable refugees from those countries who 
can qualify under existing laws and quotas to 
come to the United States as speedily as pos- 
sible. The machinery has been established and 
ships bearing such immigrants had begun to 
arrive in the United States by mid-1946. 

There have been some proposals in Con- 
gress and elsewhere to modify our immigra- 
tion laws, chiefly for the purpose of making 
them more restrictive. Some have urged that 
immigration quotas be drastically reduced or 
entirely suspended for the time being. Others 
have sought to gear to our national employ- 
ment needs the type and number of immi- 
grants we accept. The proposed limitations 
have encountered considerable opposition, and 
none of them has as yet received favorable 
consideration. 
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Naturalization 


During the war years there was a phenome- 
nal increase in naturalizations which reached 
its peak in 1944 when 441,979 aliens were 
granted citizenship. This should be compared 
with the average annual total of 154,702 for 
the decade 1931-1940 and 151,846 for 1921- 
1930. After declining to 238,450 in 1945, the 
number of naturalizations dropped to 150,062 
in 1946. In view of the considerable depletion 
of the alien population and the virtual cessa- 
tion of immigration during the war, it is an- 
ticipated that naturalization will remain at 
this reduced level for some years. 

An important phase of citizenship activity 
during recent years has been the naturaliza- 
tion of alien members of the United States 
armed forces under authority granted by the 
Second War Powers Act of March 26, 1942. 
That statute provided a judicial naturalization 
process for those stationed within the juris- 
diction of a naturalization court, and an ad- 
ministrative naturalization process for those 
serving abroad. Up till June 30, 1946, a grand 
total of 125,891 members of the armed forces 
had been naturalized under this special pro- 

cedure. Of these, 110,250 were granted their 

certificates of naturalization in the United 

States, and the remaining 15,641 were natu- 

ralized while serving overseas. 
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Citizenship Education 


Early in the present century naturaliza- 
tion came under national supervision, and 
minimum requirements were set with regard 
to the speaking of English. In 1914 the Bureau 
of Immigration and Naturalization recom- 
mended that school authorities, government 
agencies, members of the judiciary, business 
organizations, and other groups cooperate in 
a nation-wide plan for citizenship education. 
This effort was stimulated by the first World 
War, and resulted in an Americanization 
program placing emphasis on teaching our 
language and way of living to the foreign 
born. 

At a later period, in the 1930’s, classes for 
the foreign born were organized under the 
auspices of the Work Projects Administration. 
This program, which developed into the Na- 
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tional Citizenship Education Program in 
1941, extended to almost all states and all 
major centers of foreign-born population. With 
the coming of World War II the program 
was gradually curtailed, and was terminated 
in February, 1943. Meanwhile, however, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service has 
placed greater emphasis on its program of 
encouraging local agencies to undertake the 
promotion of citizenship classes and preparing 
textbook material for the use of naturaliza- 
tion candidates attending public schools. In 
1946 the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service further implemented its citizenship 
education program by arranging to send to 
the public schools the names and addresses 
of all newly arrived immigrants. The schools 
then are able to inform them about the avail- 
able educational opportunities in the com- 
munity. 

At the present time most of the northeast- 
ern states have some provision for state-wide 
supervision of education for the foreign born. 
The same is true for states on the West Coast; 
but the southern and midwestern states, most 
of which have small foreign-born populations, 
generally do not have active programs under 
state supervision. In some areas of important 
foreign-born concentration, provision is in- 
adequate or lacking for the instruction of the - 
adult foreign born and their preparation to 
meet naturalization requirements. This partial 
lack of educational opportunities is not only 
a handicap to aliens seeking citizenship but 
is also of wider national significance, the war 
having emphasized the importance of ade- 
quate education as a basis of military service, 
full manpower utilization, and citizenship. 


Agencies in the Field 


Many of the problems which confront im- 
migrants are identical or similar to those 
faced by native Americans and can, therefore, 
be handled by general social agencies serving 
both groups without distinction. To deal with 
problems peculiar to the alien, however, special- 
ized agencies have been established. Such 
agencies are organized on national, state-wide, 
local bases. Most of them are private agencies 
but a few are supported by public funds, such 


as the Division of Immigration and Ameri- 
canization of the Massachusetts Department 
of Education, the Service Bureau for Foreign 


Born People of the Delaware Department of 


Public Instruction, and the Division of Im- 
migration and Housing of the California De- 
partment of Industrial Relations. In some 
local communities there are Americanization 
bureaus and citizenship bureaus which are 
wholly or partly maintained by public funds. 

Because of space limitations it is possible 
to list merely the specialized agencies in this 
field. These include, as national agencies, the 
American Federation of International Insti- 
tutes, Common Council for American Unity, 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid So- 
ciety, International Migration Service, Na- 
tional Board of the Young Womens Christian 
Associations, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, National Council on Naturalization 
and Citizenship, and the United Service for 
New Americans, Inc. Other national agen- 
cies such as the American Red Cross, National 
Federation of Settlements, National Travelers 
Aid Association, and The Salvation Army in- 
clude special services to the foreign born in 
their programs. 

In addition there are many local agencies 
some of which, such as the Immigrants’ Pro- 
tective League of Chicago, are widely known 
and exert influence beyond their own com- 
munities. International Institutes and Interna- 
tional Centers are active in about 30 cities hav- 
ing large foreign-born populations. Originally 
branches of the local Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, 21 of the International In- 
stitutes are now independent agencies, affli- 
ated with the American Federation of Interna- 
tional Institutes. Special divisions for work 
with the foreign born form part of the pro- 
gram of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation in a number of communities. 

Several of the national agencies listed above 
have branch offices in cities and towns in other 
sections of the country having a large foreign 
population. In addition, Americanization 
leagues, citizenship bureaus, interracial coun- 
cils, and so forth, aid and advise immigrants 
in a number of cities. See INTERRACIAL AND IN- 
TERCULTURAL ACTIVITIES. 
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A number of social agencies and organiza- 
tions have concerned themselves directly with 
problems of refugees. Among these are the 
former National Refugee Service (functions 
now carried on by United Service for New 
Americans, Inc.), American Friends Service 
Committee, National Committee for the Re- 
settlement of Foreign Physicians, American 
Christian Committee for Refugees, Catholic 
Committee for Refugees and Displaced Per- 
sons, United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children, National Committee for 
Refugee Musicians, Hospites, Emergency 
Committee in Aid of Displaced Foreign 
Scholars, and others. 
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THE BLIND." The legal definition of blind- 
ness in the United States declares that a per- 
son shall be considered blind who has “visual 
acuity of 20/200 or less in the better eye with 
proper correction, or a limitation in the fields 
of vision such that the widest diameter of 
visual field subtends an angular distance 
no greater than 20 degrees.” The number of 
individuals who fall within the limits of this 
definition is a matter of conjecture based upon 
sampling, enumeration (of questionable ac- 
curacy), and estimates by specialists in the 
field. Only a small proportion of the popula- 
tion has received eye tests; and the tendency 
to cover up defects, or to minimize the amount 
of loss, greatly reduces the totals recorded. 
Since 1930, when 63,489 blind persons were 
reported, there has been no attempt made to 
make a census count of the blind. In 1935- 
1936 the National Health Survey, basing its 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Directory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 
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figures upon a sampling procedure, estimated 
a total of 107,000 blind persons, plus the 10,000 
living in institutions. Later estimates have 
raised the figure to the neighborhood of 250,- 
ooo blind persons in the United States. 

Modern medical science has steadily reduced 
the incidence of blindness from certain causes,. 
especially through the control of trachoma and 
syphilis and the restoration of sight by cataract 
operations and corneal transplants. On the 
other hand, medical science has also been in- 
directly instrumental in increasing the number 
of blind people. Improved: methods of caring 
for infants born prematurely may add to our 
total blind population as many as 500 children 
a year, as it is estimated that 12 per cent of 
children born two months prior to normal 
birth and weighing less than four pounds will 
be visually handicapped. Through the dis- 
covery of insulin the lives of many persons 
with diabetes have been saved; and since many 
of these have become blind as a result of the 
disease, their prolongation of life will be re- 
flected in the statistics of blindness. Increased 
longevity due to other improved health 
measures, while increasing the number of 
older people, has markedly increased the 
total number of blind persons, since failing 
eyesight is an accompaniment of age. ‘The 
National Health Survey reported that 29.7 per 
cent of blind persons are seventy-five years of 
age or over; 47.2 per cent are between fifty and 
seventy-four; 17.3 per cent are between twenty- 
five and forty-nine; and only 5.8 per cent are 
under twenty-five years of age. This would 
indicate that nearly three-fourths of the blind 
are over fifty years of age and that blindness 
is primarily a problem of old age. 


Causes and Types of Blindness 


In a study’ published in 1934, the percentage 
distribution of blindness according to cause, 
based upon United States census figures for 
the whole blind population, was reported as 
follows: disease, 54.4 per cent; accident or 
other injury, 16.5 per cent; other definitely 
reported causes, 2.6 per cent; causes indefi- 
nitely or inaccurately reported, 25.5 per cent; 


1 See Best, infra. 


and combination of causes 0.9 per cent. The 
Social Security Board (now the Social Security 
Administration), reporting upon 20,591 recipi- 
ents of aid to the blind in 20 states during 
1940-1941,' showed blindness from disease 
constituting 30 per cent of the total, of which 
25 per cent is from infection; blindness from 
accident, 10 per cent; from prenatal causes, 
Io per cent; from causes unknown to science, 
29 per cent; and from causes not reported or 
determined, 21 per cent. In the report? of the 
Committee on Statistics of the Blind® for 
1942-1943, based upon a study of 4,309 pupils 
then in schools and day classes for the blind, 
blindness from disease was reported at 27 
per cent, of which 23 per cent was from in- 
fections; blindness from accident, 7 per cent; 
from prenatal causes, 54.5 per cent; and from 
causes not determined, 11.4 per cent. The 
smaller percentages for disease and accident 
bear testimony to the prevention campaign; 
the larger percentage for prenatal causes, and 
the smaller percentage unknown in the report 
on children, are natural results of the move- 
ment to obtain accurate records when children 
enter school. The report on the schools is based 
on pupils whose ages range between five and 
twenty-five years; whereas in the study of the 
Social Security Board, less than 1 per cent is 
below twenty years of age, and only a little 
more than 30 per cent are over sixty-five years 
of age. There are no statistics on causes which 
cover the whole blind population except those 
reported in the first of the above studies. 

In Dr. Best’s report* the chief types of blind- 
ness, in order of frequency of occurrence, were 
reported to be cataract, glaucoma, optic nerve 
atrophy, ophthalmia neonatorum, and _tra- 
choma. In the Social Security Board report 
cataract, optic nerve atrophy, and glaucoma 
headed the list, constituting 45 per cent of all 
eye conditions. In the Committee report, cata- 
ract was still at the head of the list and optic 
nerve atrophy next; the other types mentioned 


1 In a memorandum to the author. 

2 See Kerby, Eye Conditions Among Pupils . . . 
(infra). 

3 Organized in 1933 by the American Foundation 
for the Blind and the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness. 

4 Op. cit. 
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by Dr. Best were by then rare causes of blind- 
ness in children, and the emphasis was on a 
long list of causes with a small percentage of 
cases. See SicHT CoNSERVATION. 


Blind Children 

Although the number of young blind per- 
sons is relatively small in comparison with 
those of advanced years, this group was the 


first to attract attention in this country. In 


1784 a movement for better institutional care 
with an educational objective had begun in 
Paris. Valentine Hauy, aroused by the derision 
directed at blind musicians in a cafe, founded 
a school for the blind and developed an em- 
bossed type for their instruction. Dr. John D. 
Fisher, a young Boston physician, came in 
contact with this school while in France and 
resolved to develop a similar program for the 
blind in his own country. Enlisting a group of 
friends, he secured a charter from the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature in 1829 to found a school, 
which has since developed into the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind. Similar private schools for the blind 
were soon chartered in New York and Phila- 
delphia. From the pioneer work of these three 
schools, interest in the blind has extended until 
there are now 58 residential schools for the 
blind, most of which are state-maintained. 
The first state-supported school was founded 
in Ohio in 1837. Twenty-two cities now pro- 
vide Braille classes in their public schools. 
Enrollment in these schools and classes was 
5,831 as of January 1, 1946. Of this total, 559 
were in Braille classes. 

Practically all of the residential schools be- 
gin at the kindergarten level, although there 
has been a recent tendency in a few schools 
to accept pupils of preschool age. The ap- 
proved practice now is to keep preschool chil- 
dren in their homes or in foster homes with 
field supervision. Adequate educational op- 
portunity is provided in all of the residential 
schools through the grades and, in most of 
the schools, through high school. In a few 
schools pupils are sent to near-by high schools 
for instruction in the upper grades, the school 
for the blind providing residence, books, ap- 
pliances, and tutorial assistance. Opportunity 
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is provided for outstanding students to go to 
regular colleges, there being no special college 
for the blind. Superior blind students may go 
on to professional schools. Blind students are 
able to carry on regular college work but they 
need reading service for texts not available in 
Braille. There has been an increase in the num- 
ber of “talking books,” and the use of record- 
ing devices is proving beneficial to some stu- 
dents. Sixteen states provide state funds for 
the payment of readers, Under Public Law 
113 many blind persons are able to secure 
financial aid through the rehabilitation depart- 
ments of the states. This service includes read- 
ers, guidance, counseling, training, and place- 
ment. Prosthetic devices may also be provided. 
The same provision is made for World War II 
veterans under Public Law 16. See VocaTIONAL 
REHABILITATION. 


Blind Adults 


The philosophy underlying the program for 
the education of blind children has been that 
with good training they may be helped to 
find a productive place in community life. To 
the extent that they have been unable to do 
this, other help has had to be provided. Here 
again, philanthropic persons have led the way 
in the creation of many private organizations. 
One of the first of these was the Massachusetts 
Association for Promoting the Interests of the 
Adult Blind (1903), the name of which im- 
plies the breadth of its program. Another is 
The Lighthouse, founded in New York City 
(1905), which has set the pattern for many 
others. It maintains a center where classes are 
held and from which field workers go out to 
assist the blind in the community. Another 
type of organization is the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind (1921), which sponsors 
research, supports legislation, and acts as a 
clearinghouse for many groups. A more recent 
organization is the Eye Bank for Sight Restora- 
tion (1945) which is conducting research and 
providing opportunity for corneal transplant. 
For the listing of all organizations for the 
blind, see Directory of Activities for the Blind 
in the United States and Canada, infra. 

The first legislation providing for blind 
assistance from public funds was enacted in 
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Indiana in 1840, but it was not until after 1900 
that organized state programs for the blind 
were generally established. In 1903 [Illinois 
set up the first law that has continued in opera- 
tion, and in 1907 Massachusetts created the 
first state commission for the blind which in- 
augurated a program of service beyond finan- 
cial aid. These programs have multiplied until 
now practically every state makes some pro- 
vision for assistance to the blind through spe- 
cial agencies, most of which are either divisions 
of the department of welfare or of the de- 
partment of education. Their programs have 
been extended to include, in addition to finan- 
cial assistance, home teachers, home indus- 
tries with outlets through sales organizations, 
placement programs in private industry, and 
workshops for those needing sheltered employ- 
ment. Registers of the blind are kept in most 
states, and a certain amount of work is done 
leading toward sight restoration. 

State programs for the blind were greatly 
extended through the enactment of the Social 
Security Act in 1935. States which did not have 
programs at that time were enabled to start 
them through the assurance of federal as- 
sistance. Title X of this Act provides a federal 
matching of state funds for financial aid to 
needy blind persons. Before October 1, 1946, 
this matching was on a 50-50 basis up to a 
maximum federal contribution of $20 a month. 
Since then, under legislation enacted in July, 
1946, the federal government has been au- 
thorized to provide two-thirds of the first 
$15 and one-half of the next $30, or a total of 
$25 toward any $45 monthly grant made from 
both sources. 

Aid to the blind under this program, as re- 
ported for July, 1946, was received by 74,470 
persons in an amount totaling $2,543,637. The 
average payment per month was $34.16, the 
highest being in Washington, $60.43, and the 
lowest in Kentucky, $13.34. These figures in- 
clude programs administered without federal 
participation in Missouri, Nevada, and Penn- 
sylvania. Delaware, the last of the states to 
adopt aid to the blind, initiated its program 
in 1945. Alaska and Puerto Rico do not ad- 
minister aid to the blind, although Hawaii 


does. See Aid to the Blind in Pusic Asstst- 
ANCE. 

In evaluating the number of recipients it 
must be remembered that to receive money 
under the Social Security Act a person must 
be classified as “needy,” and that in many 
states blind persons reaching the age of sixty- 
five years are transferred to the old age as- 
sistance program. During 1945, six states 
either raised or eliminated the maximum on 
individual assistance payments. The 78th and 
79th Congresses had before them many bills 
to amend the Social Security Act, including 
‘a proposal to remove Title X and care for 
the blind along with others; a proposal for 
a special fund for the blind similar to the old 
age and survivors’ insurance fund; and a pro- 


posal to encourage thrift by ceasing to deduct’ 


money earned by the blind from the sums 
given for assistance. No action was taken re- 
garding these proposals. 

Since 1930 the blind have benefited by much 
special legislation. Prior to that time the only 
federal funds available were $10,000 annually, 
allocated since 1879 to the American Printing 
House for the Blind to provide textbooks for 
schools for the blind. This amount has been 
increased to $125,000, and the program ex- 
tended to include the manufacture of ap- 
pliances and “talking book” apparatus and 
records. The American Printing House also 
publishes 15 periodicals including the Braille 
and “talking book” editions of a popular 
magazine. 

The Pratt-Smoot Bill, passed in 1931, made 
federal funds available for reading matter for 
the adult blind. Originally intended for books 
in embossed type, this legislation was later 
amended to include the recording of books. 
The selection of books, both embossed and 
recorded, is under the direction of the Library 
of Congress and the books are distributed 
postage free by 27 regional libraries scattered 
throughout the country. In June, 1944, the 
original appropriation was increased to $500,- 
000 a year and broadened so that “talking 
book” machines could be provided and kept 
in repair. In August, 1946, Congress increased 
the appropriation to $1,125,000 annually, but 
did not appropriate funds to put the law into 
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operation. Of this new total, $200,000 must be 
expended for books in raised characters and 
the balance may be used for sound reproduc- 
tion and recordings, and the purchase, replace- 
ment, and maintenance of reproducers. 

In 1936 the Randolph-Sheppard Act au- 
thorized the opening of vending stands in 
public buildings for the sale of newspapers, 
periodicals, confections, and tobacco products 
by licensed blind persons. This has enabled 
many blind persons to find profitable employ- 
ment. The Wagner-O’Day Act of 1938, re- 
quiring federal departments to buy as needed 
such articles as brooms, mops, and so forth, 
from workshops for the blind, at a fair market 
price, has resulted in a great deal of business. 
The 1945 report of the National Industries 
for the Blind, created to supervise and to ex- 
tend the business available under this Act, 
stated that since January I, 1939, 2,500 sight- 
less men and women in 53 workshops in 29 
states have supplied the United States govern- 
ment with vast quantities of articles including, 
as one item, 45,355,565 pillow cases. In 1940 
an amendment was attached to the income tax 
law which permits blind persons to deduct an 
amount up to $500 for special expenses in- 
curred as a result of blindness. In 1943 the 
Barden-LaFollette Act, Public Law 113, en- 
larged the program of rehabilitation so that the 
federal government may now reimburse any 
state for 50 per cent of its expenditures for 
“any service necessary to render a disabled 
individual fit to.engagé in a remunerative 
occupation.” Rehabilitative training and medi- 
cal examinations will be provided to all em- 
ployable handicapped individuals. Medical 
and surgical care, hospitalization, prosthetic 
devices, maintenance while in training, and 
transportation will be provided for those who 
pass a means test. In addition, the federal 
government will reimburse the states for ex- 
penditures incurred in the administration of 
the program. The law provides that the part 
of the program pertaining to the blind shall 
be administered by existing state agencies for 
the blind. 

Under the Barden-LaFollette Act of 1943 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation was 
set up in the Federal Security Agency with a 
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section entitled Services for the Blind. Most 
of the attention during the 1945 fiscal year, 
the first full year of operation, was centered 
upon securing personnel and in conducting 
institutes to train workers for state programs. 
In the first report of the section it was esti- 
mated “that about’ twelve thousand of the em- 
ployable blind in the United States can be re- 
habilitated through employment in produc- 
tion industry.” During the second full year of 
operation ending June 30, 1946, $1,116,142 
was granted to 30 state agencies or commis- 
sions for the blind, for rehabilitation purposes. 
There were 8,012 blind persons who received 
services through these agencies during this 
year. Of these, 982 completed their rehabilita- 
tion and were placed in jobs with estimated 
total annual earnings of about $1,160,000. In 
addition, 437 blind persons were rehabilitated 
and placed in employment by the state voca- 
tional rehabilitation agencies in the 16 states 
not having separate agencies for the blind. 


Care of the War-Blinded 


The Clark-Walsh Bill, Public Law 16, 
passed in 1943, placed the responsibility for 
the retraining of the disabled veterans of World 
War II in the Veterans Administration. At 
first little was done under this law beyond 
granting pensions, because both the Army and 
the Navy had set up programs for adjusting 
and training their men while they were under- 
going medical and surgical care in hospitals. 
Upon completing hospitalization, blinded 
_ soldiers and sailors were discharged from the 
Army and Navy and turned over to the 
Veterans Administration for services. A super- 
visor of training for blinded veterans was ap- 
pointed in the central office, and as the load of 
blinded clients increased, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in 1945 set up a special staff of 
members in each regional office to deal with 
their affairs. Public Law 309, passed in 1944, 
appropriated money for guide dogs and me- 
chanical and electronic devices needed to over- 
come the handicap of blindness, but few arti- 
cles have been assigned under this legislation. 
Veterans desiring guide dogs have usually 
dealt directly with The Seeing Eye, Inc., on 
terms so generous that they did not need to 
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apply for government aid. Each veteran, at 
the outset of his blindness, has been provided 
with a Braille watch by the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. 

Effective October 1, 1945, under Public Law 
182, monthly pensions for war-blinded per- 
sons were increased and rated as follows: blind 
in both eyes with 5/200 visual acuity or less, 
$200; blindness in both eyes, $235; anatomical 
loss of both eyes, $265. These pensions were in- 
creased 20 per cent as of October 1, 1946. 
Workers for the blind have found it diffi- 
cult to understand these distinctions, as the 
person with eyes which do not see is often 
worse off than the man who has had his 
eyes removed and replaced by plastic eyes 
of the superior quality which were devel- 
oped during the war. Figures of the exact 
number of persons awarded pensions for blind- 
ness in World War II are not yet available. 
General Hines reported September 13, 1944, 
that “there are a total of 3,648 veterans on the 
compensation and pension rolls who are totally 
blind or have not more than 20/200 vision in 
the better eye.” This included veterans of all 
wars. A study made in 1946 indicated that 
there were in Veterans Administration hospi- 
tals and homes 337 blinded veterans of whom 
8 were veterans of World War II, 307 of 
World War I, and 14 of the Spanish-American 
War. The others lost their sight from non- 
service-connected causes. 

Early in the war the Army decided to con- 
centrate its blinded casualties at the Valley 
Forge General Hospital, Phoenixville, Pa., 
and at the Dibble General Hospital, Palo Alto, 
Calif. In July, 1944, the Army opened a re- 
training center, designated as Old Farms Con- 
valescent Hospital, in Avon, Conn. Practically 
the entire blinded personnel of the Army, in 
groups of about 150, passed through an 
eighteen-week course of social adjustment 
and aptitude exploration at this center. The 
program is now being closed and the few re- 
maining blinded soldiers requiring long hos- 
pitalization are being cared for at the Valley 
Forge General Hospital. The Army reports 
that there have been approximately 1,200 
blinded cases during World War II. 

The Navy began its program for the blinded 
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in July, 1944, at the Naval Hospital in Phila- 
delphia where medical and surgical, treatment 
was provided and a coordinated course of re- 
training was carried on with the assistance of 
the New York Institute for the Education of 
the Blind. Up to July, 1946, a total of 175 
blinded cases had been admitted to the Hos- 
pital. Of this number 104 were marines. The 
program closed in September, 1946. 
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GABRIEL FARRELL 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WORK ORGANIZA- 
TIONS.* This article is devoted to a discus- 
sion of leisure-time services provided for 
elementary and high school age boys and girls, 
primarily in groups. For activities and organi- 
zations for older youth see YouTH SERVICES. 
There are numerous organizations provid- 
ing leisure-time services for boys and girls. 
The organizations discussed in this article, 
however, will be limited to those which func- 
tion primarily within the social work orbit 
and have the following characteristics? in 
common: (a) major focus on adolescents and 
youth; (b) maintenance of a membership re- 
lation to their constituency; (c) service pre- 
ponderantly educational and recreational, lei- 
sure-time, or group work; (d) affiliated local 
units throughout the country, carrying on 
local services to adolescents and youth and em- 
ploying professional staffs trained in educa- 
tion, recreation, or group work; (e) main- 
tenance of national offices and national services 
available to local communities; (f) local units 
which are in the main supported by joint 
financing in local communities; (g) nonpoliti- 
cal purposes and activities; and (h) total local 
membership of over 100,000 individuals. 
These agencies differ considerably in the 
extent to which they use social group work 
philosophy and methods. See Soca, Group 
Work. Two of the organizations, the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross and the 4-H clubs, differ 
from the others in terms of sponsorship. The 
Junior Red Cross also differs in that its orienta- 
tion of service to others contemplates educa- 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Drrecrory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 

2 These represent the basis for affiliation with the 
former Associated Youth Serving Organizations, Inc. 
This agency became an integral part of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly in 1946. 
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tional experience as a by-product, whereas the 
other organizations begin with recreational 
interests and build on them toward educa- 
tional and service aims. 

All of the boys’ and girls’ work organiza- 
tions discussed in this article devoted their 
attention in 1945 to a consideration of postwar 
needs, working through a Committee on the 
Postwar Needs of Children and Youth, of the 
National Education-Recreation Council. There 
was general recognition that the satisfying of 
basic needs for this age group in the postwar 
period would be affected by the following 
problems growing out of the war experience: 
family upheavals brought about by the transi- 
tion from war to peace; relaxation of moral 
standards and emotional restraints; interrupted 
educational and vocational programs; abnor- 
mal living conditions if inflationary measures 
persist; increased interracial and intercultural 
tensions; and readjustment to the normal pat- 
tern of peacetime living. The problems of rural 
boys and girls would be further aggravated 
because of the increase of educational inequal- 
ity during the war resulting from the closing 
down of thousands of rural schools and the 
lowering of teaching standards. There was a 
general attitude that boys and girls should be 
given an opportunity to help themselves, but 
at the same time there was recognition of the 
responsibility of adults in providing the neces- 
sary support and services. 

These organizations indicated that planning 
for the postwar needs of boys and girls was 
being carried out through special conferences, 
committees, research, and the issuance of publi- 
cations to promote planning. The following 
areas were receiving special emphasis: a pro- 
gram of education in world affairs; needs 
of special groups in the society, such as 
minorities; prevocational training; vocational 
guidance and general guidance, including 
individual counseling; augmented health and 
physical education services; mental hygiene 
services; recruitment and training of volunteer 
leaders; and the expansion of self-governing 
councils. | 

Evaluation is being made of projects de- 
veloped during wartime to determine which 
ones represent emergency measures and which 
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merit continuation. Experience with the high 
school age group in the “teen-age canteen,” 
for example, has revealed that many earlier 
impressions of this age group were erroneous. 
Various studies had revealed a dropping off of 
membership at this age level in many agencies, 
and the cause had been attributed to their 
heavy school schedule. The more flexible 
teen-age program during wartime, however, 
with greater opportunity for coeducational 
activities and for participation in planning and 
executing activities, attracted large numbers 
of boys and girls and revealed that this age 
level desires a group experience providing it 
is not adult-dominated. The canteen experi- 
ence also shed new light on the role and value 
of mass activities when properly planned and 
related to smaller group activities. 

The war experience pointed up the impor- 
tance of trained leadership in dealing with 
boys and girls. The general unrest and the re- 
sulting difficulties in adjustment revealed the 
need for a method which was concerned with 
the development and adjustment of the in- 
dividual. Agencies varied in their approach 
toward this objective, depending on their 
earlier history and performance, but general 
progress was made in recognizing activity as 
a tool in personality development rather than 
as an end in itself. The closer relationships 
among the agencies during wartime in the 
Associated Youth Serving Organizations, Inc., 
and in the National Education-Recreation 
Council (now the Education-Recreation Coun- 
cil) on the national level, in councils of so- 
cial agencies on the local level, and among 
workers in the American Association for the 
Study of Group Work (now the American 
Association of Group Workers) helped to 
crystallize educational principles and objec- 
tives. This included an exploration of a com- 
mon professional base and the use of common 
sources for trained personnel, such as schools 
of social work and schools of education. 

Organizations are coming to realize that 
there is no place for isolation in leisure-time 
services if the postwar needs of boys and girls 
are to be met. There is recognition that the 
closer relationships between organizations, 
both governmental and voluntary, as stimu- 
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lated by the war, must be continued. Coopera- 
tion has already gone beyond the usual ex- 
change of information and has revealed the 
following potentialities: joint study of prob- 
lems of boys and girls; joint planning of new 
services; joint financing in many communi- 
ties; exchange of information and insight on 
a wide range of matters calculated to lead to 
enriched programs, better planning, and 
higher standards in all organizations partici- 
pating; and broadening of working relation- 
ships with other groups interested in boys and 
girls, such as the schools, labor unions, hous- 
ing authorities, and religious institutions. 
In the relationship between governmental and 
voluntary organizations there is healthy rec- 
ognition that it is no longer a question of 
“either or” but rather of “both,” if the needs 
of boys and girls are to be met adequately. 


The American Junior Red Cross 


The American Junior Red Cross — the 
American Red Cross in the schools — is an 
organization made up of almost twenty mil- 
lion boys and girls enrolled in public, private, 
and parochial schools. As a service organiza- 
tion it supplies and encourages service activi- 
ties which bear a direct relation to the curricu- 
lum in organized education. For example, in 
recent years Junior Red Cross projects have 
to a very large extent been carried on as part 
of the curriculum in art, manual training, 
and home economics classes. Other projects 
originate in the school group but are carried 
out through community projects. 

Junior Red Cross objectives are suggested 
by the traditional pledge: “We believe in serv- 
ice for others, for our country, our community, 
and our school; in health of mind and body 
to fit us for better service and for better hu- 
man relations throughout the world. We have 
joined the American Junior Red Cross to help 
achieve its aims by working together with 
members everywhere in our own land and 
other lands.” 

The Junior Red Cross makes available to 
its members all the resources of the Red Cross 
in this country and throughout the world. 
These resources are utilized to aid Junior Red 
Cross members in promoting personal habits 


of health and safety; practicing good citizen- 
ship locally, nationally, and internationally; 
acquiring a sense of responsibility for the 
health and welfare of others; and creating an 
appreciation of the lives and problems of other 
peoples. 

Membership in the Junior Red Cross is 
earned through service. In the elementary 
school the unit of enrollment is the home 
room. Each room upon enrollment receives 
a copy of the official Junior Red Cross maga- 
zine for the elementary schools, the Junior 
Red Cross News. The enrollment fee is 50 
cents per room. In the secondary school a 
copy of the Junior Red Cross Journal, the off- 
cial secondary school magazine, is given to 
each group of 100 members upon enrollment. 
The enrollment fee for the secondary school 
is $1.00 per 100 pupils. In 1946, Junior Red 
Cross members numbered approximately 20,- 
000,000. 

During the war, Junior Red Cross members 
concentrated their energies on a manifold 
program of production for the armed forces, 
salvage, first aid, home nursing, messenger 
service, and so forth. | 

Program emphasis at present stresses in- 
ternational relationships and services. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Education 
Association of the United States recently voted 
to participate in the educational rehabilitation 
of Europe at the elementary and secondary 
level, with the American Junior Red Cross 
as the authorized channel for such relief. 
Since January, 1945, Junior Red Cross has ex- 
pended $1,880,914 on educational gift boxes, 
medical chests, and educational and health 
chests for children in war-ravaged nations. 
Part of this amount came through appropria- 
tions from the National Children’s Fund of 
the Junior Red Cross, maintained since 1919 
by voluntary contributions; more than half 
represents the dollar value of gift boxes filled 
by purchases of members. This program is 
being expanded as needs become clearer and 
as transport and distribution become easier. 

Both professional and volunteer leadership 
is found in the Junior Red Cross organization. 
Volunteer workers include the teacher-spon- 
sors, Junior Red Cross chairmen, and Junior 
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Red Cross committee members; and number 
in the tens of thousands. See VoLUNTEERS IN 
Socrat Work. Paid staff, professional and cleri- 
cal, at national headquarters and in the five 
area headquarters and the more than 3,700 
chapters having Junior Red Cross members 
total about 250 persons. 


Boy Scouts of America 

The Boy Scout program is planned to meet 
the needs of boys from nine to eighteen years 
of age. The general objectives are to promote, 
through organization and cooperation with 
other agencies, the ability of boys to do things 
for themselves and others; to train them in 
Scoutcraft; and to teach them patriotism, 
courage, self-reliance, and kindred virtues. In 
the accomplishment of these objectives the 
national body, the Boy Scouts of America, 
engages the participation of boys in a pro- 
gressive program involving advancement of 
opportunities and recognitions for achieve- 
ment as related to the several classifications of 
the Scout membership. 

The basic program of the Boy Scouts falls 
under three headings: Cub Scouting — for 
boys nine to eleven years of age inclusive; 
Boy Scouting — for boys twelve years of age 
and upward; and Senior Scouting — for boys 
fifteen years of age and upward. Senior 
Scouting includes Air Scouting; Sea Scouting; 
and Explorer Scouting and Rover Scouting 
(for boys of college age). 

In June, 1946, the total active membership 
was 1,978,119. Of this number, 1,508,913 
were boys from seven through eighteen years 
of age, and 469,206 were adults. During the 
war years the professional leadership increased 
from 1,393 to 2,197. 

Scout groups are sponsored by an institution 
such as a church, a building-centered boys’ or 
girls’ work organization, a school, a service 
club, or a group of citizens. Activities include 
the following: for Cubs, a variety of skills 
and games centered around the home; for 
Boy Scouts, camping, swimming, trail build- 
ing, woodcraft, nature study, and the develop- 
ment of physical fitness; for Senior Scouts, 
activities in the four phases of the program as 


indicated above. with opportunities offered 
for vocational exploration. 7 

The Air Scout program was recently re- 
vised in the interest of simplification and in 
recognition of action of the executive board 
in approving conditions under which Scouts 
may fly. The Army Air Forces have detailed 
12 officers, one for each of the Scout regions 
to assist in the promotion and development 
of Air Scouting by supplying technical aid 
in the field of aviation. The Explorer Scout 
program has also been revised and is showing 
healthy growth. This program is an extension 
of the Boy Scout experience for young men 
of Senior Scouting age. 

There are certain common denominators 


- in the program of the three branches of Senior 
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Scouting, including vocational exploration, 
community relationships and service, and 
social activities featuring programs with 
young women. During 1945 the trend has 
been toward further coordination of the three 
branches of Senior Scouting, and regulations 
were adopted creating what is known as the 
Senior Scout Outfit, a unit which may use any 
of the three branches of Senior Scouting as a 
basis for its activity. 

Postwar program emphasis is being placed 
on (a) a swing from war service to peacetime 
service, dramatizing the opportunities for boys 
and young men to serve a community in these 
postwar days; (b) a step-up in activities and 
requirements having to do with physical fit- 
ness and mental alertness, based upon experi- 
ence obtained in the test of Scoutcraft skills 
during the war years; (c) the rediscovery of 
America — emphasis upon the exploration of 
the places throughout the land where the high 
tradition of the American way of life has been 
established during the years; (d) more specific 
emphasis upon citizenship training for life 
in a democracy; (e) a re-emphasis upon the 
Scout “good turn”; and (f) strong emphasis 
upon world brotherhood. 


Boys’ Clubs of America 


In June, 1946, there were 260 local Boys’ 
Clubs with over 250,000 members affiliated 
with the national organization, known as 


Boys’ Clubs of America. The principal objec- 
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tives of the national organization are to assist 
Boys’ Clubs by giving information and ad- 
vice; conduct research and initiate planning; 
assist in the establishment of Boys’ Clubs; and 
generally to promote the growth of the move- 
ment in the United States. 

The philosophy of the Boys’ Club is to pro- 
vide boys in low economic areas with the op- 
portunity for the wholesome use of leisure 
time, the building of health, the development 
of recreational and vocational skills, and lead- 
ership and guidance which produce men bet- 
ter fitted for the responsibility of citizenship. 
Membership is open to boys without restric- 
tion of nationality, religion, or social or eco- 
nomic conditions. All Boys’ Clubs are re- 
quired to provide suitable facilities which can 
be identified as a club for boys, including 
sufficient floor area and room spaces suitably 
equipped for carrying on a diversified and con- 
structive program of activities. 

Each local Boys’ Club provides a program 
for boys between the ages of eight and twenty- 
one years. The majority of the membership is 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen years. 
Members are usually grouped on the follow- 
ing age basis: midgets, eight to ten years; 
juniors, eleven to thirteen years; intermediates, 
fourteen to sixteen years; and seniors, seven- 
teen to twenty years. 

Activities include physical and health train- 
ing, medical examinations and corrective fol- 
low-up, swimming and life-saving instruc- 
tion, vocational training and guidance, librar- 
ies and reading rooms, cultural groups and 
activities, and behavior guidance. During the 
war the program was geared to the war effort. 
Plans for the postwar period include greater 
participation in community service projects; 
greater membership participation in the opera- 
tion of the club; emphasis on vocational guid- 
ance; special services for veterans; and the 
organization of alumni associations. 

It is the practice of the Boys’ Clubs to utilize 
both paid and volunteer staff in carrying out 
programs. Paid staff members in 1946 in- 
cluded 609 full-time and 1,099 part-time work- 
ers. Volunteer workers, exclusive of local 
board members, numbered 967. 


-Camp Fire Girls 


The Camp Fire Girls program is planned 
to meet the needs of girls from seven to 
eighteen years of age. The purpose is to sup- 
plement the training young girls receive in the 
home, church, and school, and to offer a 
balanced program of leisure-time activities 
that combine fun and learning. 

The program is built around the following 
three age groupings: Blue Birds, seven to nine 
years of age; Camp Fire Girls, ten through 
junior high school age; and Horizon Clubbers, 
senior high school through junior college age. 
It stresses knowledge of the crafts and skills 
related to the home. Girls also acquire skills — 
in the following crafts: outdoors, creative arts, 
frontiers (science), business, sports and games, 
and citizenship. Camp Fire Girls, whose phi- 
losophy is “learn by doing,” are awarded 
honors for successfully completing projects 
in the above crafts. Although cultivation of 
skills is important, the development of person- 
ality is a primary objective of the Camp Fire 
program. There is recognition of the adoles- 
cent girl’s needs for an opportunity to make 
friends and to become both self-reliant and 
cooperative in association with a group of her 
own age. 

War service was an important part of the 
program during the war. In preparation for 
the postwar period the national council of 
the organization drew up a statement of objec- 
tives which recognized the profound changes 
that girls of Camp Fire ages would face in 
their personal and social lives. In this connec- 
tion the following areas were singled out for 
special consideration and development: train- 
ing for democratic living; relation to return- 
ing veterans; vocational competence; broaden- 
ing of national and international understand- 
ing; development of cultural resources; and 
community cooperation. 

Peacetime service activities include coopera- © 
tion with such organizations as the Needle- 
work Guild of America, through which the 
girls make infants’ clothes for those in need; 
Save the Children Federation, for which they 
have dispatched “treasure chests” of books to 
all parts of the world to aid in re-establishing 
war-devastated libraries; United Nations Re- 
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lief and Rehabilitation Administration, which 
they assist by canning and allocating foods for 
that agency’s distribution among the world’s 
hungry; and numerous local community serv- 
ice projects. 

Camp Fire groups are under the leadership 


of volunteers. Each group is sponsored by com- 


munity-spirited citizens, and leading members 
of the community make up the local councils 
which direct the Camp Fire work, employ 
executives and staff, and operate camps. The 
membership as of June, 1946, was approxi- 
mately 360,000. 


4-H Clubs 


The 4-H clubs are a part of the national 
system of extension work in agriculture and 
home economics carried on by the Extension 
Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the state colleges of agriculture, 
and cooperating county extension organiza- 
tions. These clubs are an educational enter- 
prise providing rural youth between the ages 
of ten and twenty years with opportunities 
for developing desirable ideals and standards 
for farming, homemaking, and community 
life; acquiring worthwhile farm and home 
skills; training in cooperative action; develop- 
ing habits of helpful living; and instilling an 
intelligent understanding and an appreciation 
of nature. As an educational enterprise it 
shares in the objectives common to all educa- 
tional institutions and movements in its con- 
cern with the development of individual abili- 
ties and capacities for learning, intellectual 
and moral character, qualities of effective 
citizenship, and the like. Approximately 
1,700,000 rural young people were members 
of 75,000 4-H clubs in 1946, under the im- 
mediate guidance of 180,000 local volunteer 
leaders. 

The average club program covers not only 
agricultural, homemaking, and community 
improvement projects, but also general activi- 
ties such as team demonstrations, music ap- 
preciation, individual and community health 
improvement, farm and home safety, tours 
and nature hikes, exhibits, camping, and spe- 
cial events. Each club is guided by a local vol- 
unteer leader who, in turn, receives training 
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and supervision from the county extension 
agent. Extension agents also help interested 
groups of rural boys and girls to organize 
4-H clubs and develop their own programs. 
Some of the goals emphasized by the 4-H 
clubs during the war are continuing to serve 
as the main theme in their postwar program. 
These include production and conservation 
of food, practice in democratic living, under- 
standing the important social and economic 
forces now at work, and the steps to take in 
developing the “good neighbor” spirit at home 
and abroad. The total program is being ex- 
panded and intensified to help strengthen the 
spiritual and moral defenses of rural youth 
against the psychological letdown and con- 
fusion which follows the cessation of a war. 


Girl Scouts 


The Girl Scout program is planned to meet 
the needs of girls from seven to eighteen years 
of age. The general objectives are to help girls 
become happier, more resourceful people, and 
active, intelligent citizens. In April, 1946, the 
total active membership was over 1,147,788. 
Of this number, more than 800,000 were girls 
from seven through seventeen years of age; 
the others were adults. 

The Girl Scout program is planned as one 
program and adapted to girls of various age 
levels. There are three age groupings: Brown- 
ies, from seven through nine years of age (or 
the second through the fourth school grades); 
Intermediate Girl Scouts, from ten to fourteen 
years of age (or the fifth through the eighth 
grades); and Senior Girl Scouts, from four- 
teen to seventeen years of age. 

The program is planned on broad educa- 
tional lines, its purpose being to provide con- 
structive group experience through which girls 
can develop self-reliance, initiative, considera- 
tion for other people, and a sense of social re- 
sponsibility. The Brownies begin with home 
activities moving gradually into community 
service. The program of the Intermediates 
includes arts. and crafts, community life, health 
and safety, homemaking, international friend- 
ship, literature and dramatics, music and 
dancing, nature, the out-of-doors, and sports 
and games. Senior Scouts carry on an active 
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community service program. To the regular 
program the Senior Scouts have added Mari- 
ner Scouting for those who are interested in 
water-lore, and Wing Scouting for the avia- 
tion enthusiasts. 

During the war, Girl Scouts were active in 
Red Cross and conservation work. In 1944 a 
guide was drawn up for postwar planning. 
With this as a base both the girl and adult 
membership developed “the plan of work for 
1945-1947.” ‘The two important goals em- 
phasized were “International Friendship” and 
“Understanding Our Own Community Bet- 
ter.” Many of the postwar activities are being 
related to these aims. 

More than gg per cent of the adult member- 
ship of the Girl Scouts is made up of volun- 
teers who serve as troop leaders, program con- 
sultants, board and committee members, and 
advisers. In 1946 there were approximately 
1,000 professional workers — Girl Scout ex- 
ecutives who assist local Girl Scout boards in 
the administration of and planning for Girl 
Scouting in a given community or area. 


National Jewish Welfare Board 


During 1945 the National Jewish Welfare 
Board served 288 Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Associations ‘and Jewish 
Community Centers in the United States and 
Canada. Among these affliated organizations 
there were 427,000 members, of whom 114,500 
(26.8 per cent) were under fourteen years of 
age and 70,500 (16.5 per cent) were between 
fifteen and eighteen years of age. 

In this program for children and youth 
the National Jewish Welfare Board provided 
program materials, consultation service, lead- 
ership training, personnel placement, and in- 
tergroup activities. The local Jewish Centers 
offer boys and girls opportunities for well- 
rounded activities, including social, educa- 
tional, recreational, vocational, cultural, and 
health activities. Clubs for boys and girls, 
special interest groups, committees and inter- 
club councils, individual guidance services, 
and a large variety of mass activities are pro- 
vided. 

During the summer months Jewish Centers 
conduct home camp, day camp, or country 


camp programs for children fifteen years of 
age and under. For the teen-age group many 
Jewish Centers set up “teen-age canteen” pro- 
grams to furnish opportunities for social and 
recreational activities. These are flexible and 
are designed to encourage increased participa- 
tion in various aspects of Jewish community 
life and to train Jewish youth for intelligent 
citizenship through democratic group experi- 
ence. 

The National Jewish Welfare Board en- 
courages the expansion of local Jewish Center 
services for Jewish boys and girls. Functioning 
through the Youth Committee of the Jewish 
Center Division it seeks to develop Jewish 
Center youth councils, intercultural youth 
activities, and more effective leadership train- 
ing for group work. Jewish Centers empha- 
size the type of group work program which 
seeks to meet the needs and interests of chil- 
dren and young people through the club, 
council, youth conference, discussion group, 
mass activity, special interest group, forum, 
gymnasium, and health programs. 

In connection with postwar plans, efforts are 
being made to encourage the development of 
local youth committees, youth councils, leader- 
ship training programs, in-service training 
of professionals, and cooperative planning 
with other youth-serving agencies in order 
to intensify the effectiveness of the Jewish 
Center program for boys and girls. Local 
studies of the Jewish Center program are 
being conducted in many communities to 
evaluate existing projects and to determine 
new areas of service that need to be explored. 
For the program for older boys and young 
men, see National Jewish Welfare Board in 
YouTH SERVICES. 


Young Men’s Christian Associations 


The Young Men’s Christian Association 
(YMCA) has been described in a resolution 
adopted by the National Council of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of the United 
States of America as “being in its essential 
genius a world-wide fellowship of men and 
boys, united by a common loyalty to Jesus 
Christ for the purpose of developing Chris- 
tian personality and building a Christian So- 
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ciety.” The YMCA seeks to apply this pur- 
pose among boys in home, school, church, and 
all other relationships. To this end it provides 
opportunities for them to become healthy, 
well-balanced, and responsible citizens; to 
learn how to live together as members of our 
democratic society and to work unitedly for 
the common good; and to grow in their under- 
standing and love of God and in their loyalty 
to Jesus Christ. 

In seeking to achieve these objectives, the 
program carried on by local YMCA’s is fre- 
quently, although not exclusively, building- 
centered. Building facilities which include 
clubrooms, recreational rooms, gymnasiums, 
and swimming pools are used as program re- 
sources for member groups. The program is 
also carried on through summer camps and 
in groups that meet away from a central 
building in schools, homes, churches, and 
other community facilities. Program groups 
and services include Y-Indian Guide Tribes, 
made up of fathers and sons; Gra-Y Clubs, 
for grade school boys nine to twelve years of 
age; Jr. Hi-Y Clubs, for boys twelve to four- 
teen years of age; Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y Clubs, 
for boys and girls fifteen to seventeen years of 
age; special interest groups around crafts, 
music, dramatics, or athletic teams; health 
and physical education classes; teen-age social 
and recreational programs; and individual 
counseling. The first four program groups 
listed are most frequently organized on the 
basis of friendship, residence in the neighbor- 
hood, or attendance at the same school or 
church. The other groups are organized chiefly 
on the basis of interests of individual partici- 
pants. } 

At the beginning of 1946 there were 1,345 
Associations with a membership of 1,411,341, 
of whom 494,115 were boys seventeen years 
of age and younger (330,645, fourteen and 
under, and 163,470, fifteen through seven- 
teen). At that time there were 25,536 boys’ 
groups recorded. There were also 8,655 Hi-Y 
and Tri-Hi-Y Clubs with an enrollment of 
254,704 members. 

The practice throughout the YMCA is to 
have a qualified leader attached to each of 
these groups. In most instances these leaders 
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are volunteers. The professional boys’ work 
secretary or director serves as the supervisor 
for group and other leaders. 

Plans for the postwar period include the 
following: a continued expansion of group 
work in the neighborhood, school, and church- 
centered programs; increased emphasis on 
citizenship training through the Hi-Y youth 
and government program, community service 
projects, and public affairs programs; an ex- 
panded training program for group leaders; 
and increased attention on problems of in- 
dividual adjustment such as vocational guid- 
ance and sex education. 

For the program for older boys and young 
men, see Young Men’s Christian Associations 
in YOUTH SERVICES. 


Young Women’s Christian Associations 


Over 500,000 girls under eighteen years of 
age are members of regular Young Women’s 
Christian Association (YWCA) activities. A 
new name for this group, Y-Teens, was 
launched in September, 1946, taking the place 
of the former designation, Girl Reserves. 

In its work with teen-age girls, the YWCA 
affords opportunities for girls to work and 
play with girls and women of varied back- 
grounds, and for them to grow and develop 
in their personal and social adjustment to the 
modern world. Activities are aimed at meeting 
the ever-current needs of adolescents for 
health and recreation, creative experience in 
the arts, understanding of the world of work, 
satisfying personal relations with girls, boys, 
and families, convictions about and acquaint- 
ance with problems of social concern, and 
practice of religion in everyday living. A 
policy of open membership in keeping with 
the Christian purpose of the YWCA, and a 
membership of women and girls in a national 
and international organization, provide a na- 
tural setting for understanding people differ- 
ent from oneself in experience, age, race, or 
nationality. 

Various kinds of groupings and a variety 
of activities are used in the YWCA program. 
Small clubs, large clubs, camp conferences, 
interclub councils, committees, and coeduca- 
tional canteens are commonly found in 
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YWCA’s. Club meetings are held in YWCA 
buildings, in schools, community centers, 
churches. Canteens and “hangouts” are found 
in YWCA’s, in YMCA’s under joint YWCA- 
YMCA operation, in school buildings, in 
empty stores. 

The trend toward increased coeducational 
activities, especially canteens and one-day con- 
ferences, accelerated during the war, has con- 
tinued. Another recent trend is the more active 
participation of junior members in this youth- 
adult organization, discussing with adults 
common community, national, and world 
concerns, planning together for “teen-can- 
teens” and world fellowship observances, and 
attending all-Association conferences. Because 
of increased tension between minority and 
majority groups in this country, considerable 
emphasis has been placed on program that will 
further good human relations and _ better 
understanding of persons “different” from 
oneself. The great human needs in war-devas- 
tated countries and the very fact of belong- 
ing to a world-wide organization have focused 
attention on both relief activities and on “in- 
ternational education” including an under- 
standing of the United Nations. Contribu- 
tions of money and of material aid to the 
YWCA World Emergency and World Fel- 
lowship Funds, as well as to numerous relief 
agencies, have continued to increase rapidly 
in the past year. These have proved a tangible 
way in which adolescents could contribute 
toward the better world of their hopes and 
dreams. 

Teen-age program in the YWCA varies 
with the neighborhood, economic status, 
mores, past experience, and stage of develop- 
ment of girls, the training and experience of 
leaders, and the size and meeting place of 
groups. Group activities are organized by 
city, town, and district YWCA’s. The princi- 
pal work with rural girls is carried on through 
district Associations. In communities where 
there is no local Association it is possible to 
organize a unit known asa Registered YWCA. 

For the programs for older girls and young 
women, see Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations in YOUTH SERVICES. 
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CAMPING. The organized summer camp is 
distinctly an American invention. It has gradu- 
ally spread to other countries —in Europe, 
South America, and the Orient — but the 
greatest physical expansion and the most re- 
fined developments in camping have taken 
place in Canada and the United States. So 
numerous are the agencies now operating 
organized camps and so rapid is the growth 
of camping that any estimate of the number 
of organized summer camps and of individu- 
als enrolled annually in these camps would be 
largely conjecture. Ten thousand camps, with 
an enrollment of three to five million persons, 
is perhaps a conservative “guess.” 


Stages of Development 


In reviewing the half-century of camping in 
America one can discern three fairly distinct 
stages in its development. These may be 
roughly classified as the recreational stage, 
the educational stage, and the stage of social 
orientation and responsibility. These stages of 
development ovérlap and no specific dates 
mark the transition from one to another. 

In the beginning, camping experience was 
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primarily recreational in purpose and content. 
The emphasis was on rugged outdoor ex- 
perience, the recapturing of the pioneer spirit 
and manner of life, the regaining by the city 
dweller of the liberating and refreshing con- 
tact with the resources of nature. In a sense, 
camping was viewed as a wholesome anti- 
dote or compensation for the effects of the in- 
dustrialization and urbanization in our cul- 
ture. Such objectives as health, character de- 
velopment, or social adjustment were con- 
sidered important, but it was taken for granted 
that these came as inevitable concomitants of an 
adventurous experience in “nature’s wonder- 
land.” In those days it was assumed that 
character was contagious and therefore was 
“caught” rather than “taught” or achieved by 
an understanding and control of the conditions 
later considered essential for its development. 

With the 1920’s came the transition to the 
educational emphasis in camping. This trend 
reflected directly the upsurge of interest and 
advance in the social sciences — in psychology, 
mental hygiene, sociology, progressive educa- 
tion, and personnel administration. The litera- 
ture on camping grew in volume and in “edu- 
cational” flavor. Such titles as Camping and 
Education and Camping and Character are 
typical of the trend in the writing of this 
period. 

These were years, also, when critical ap- 
praisal and testing were in the air and “the 
acids of modernity” were eating their way 
through the custom-built walls of many social 
institutions, including the summer camp. Stu- 
dents of health created a furore among camp 
leaders by investigations the results of which 
suggested that the longer a child stayed in a 
summer camp the more likely he was to be- 
come sick. Other investigators, using character 
and personality tests or rating scales, aroused 
similar questioning about the character values 
of camping. The notion that health, person- 
ality, and character came “by contagion” was 
abandoned and camping became deliberately 
educational in purpose, program, method, and 
leadership. 

This shift of emphasis did not necessarily 
mean that less stress was placed on the values 
of the outdoor, primitive type of activity — 


campcraft, nature lore, swimming, canoeing, 


riding, and woodcraft. There was an enrich- 
ment of program to include more arts and 
crafts, music, dramatics, and similar activities. 
But primarily the new trend represented a 
systematic attempt to identify, to understand, 
and to provide the conditions necessary to the 
achievement of the camp’s objectives in the 
development of health, personality, character, 
and social adjustment. To achieve these objec- 
tives more fully camping objectives were 
formulated more specifically and realistically; 
program was conceived and directed as the 
total process of living in the camp community; 
mental hygiene insights were brought to bear 
upon the understanding of individual campers; 
the staff counselors. and instructors were 
selected, trained, and supervised from the 
standpoint of their role as educators; the in- 
sights of group work were applied to the 
grouping policies and practices; and doctors, 
dietitians, and the other prerequisites of a 
health-yielding camp experience became a 
normal part of the camp organization. 

The decade of the 1930’s brought the de- 
pression, the rumbling march of fascism in 
Europe and the Orient, and a growing social 
consciousness in the nation. In response to 
these conditions there came an accelerated de- 
velopment of a sense of social responsibility 
in the camping movement. This took several 
forms, three of which are of conspicuous and 
continuing significance. 

First, there was a systematic and Collective 
effort to formulate and apply standards to 
the operation of camps. The formulations of 
standards covered every phase of camping — 
organization, administration, health, safety, 
sanitation, program, and personnel. This effort 
to cast educational and health insights and 
procedures into the systematic formulation of 
camp standards was a sign that the summer 
camp was “coming of age” socially. It meant 
that agencies and directors operating camps 
were no longer willing to permit the relative 
immunity of camps from public scrutiny or 
accrediting agencies to exempt them from a 
sense of social obligation and accountability. 

Second, the impetus to community planning 
for camping emerged in this period. Camping 
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began to move from its individualistic and 
laissez-faire basis to a concern for cooperative 
planning among camp leaders and agencies in 
the community. Spearheaded by camping as- 
sociations and councils of social agencies, there 
developed a serious attempt to think of the 
camping needs of all the people in the com- 
munity and to consider how resources might 
be secured and utilized to meet these needs. 

Third, as the threat to democracy in other 
parts of the world became apparent, the con- 
cept of democracy and its significance for 
camping took on both a deeper and more ur- 
gent meaning. This demanded the recasting 
of the objectives, program, organization, and 
leadership of the summer camp. 


The War Period — Gains and Losses 


An accurate appraisal of the gains and losses 
in camping during the war years must await 
both more reliable information than is yet 
available and also the perspective that time 
alone can give. Camps, like other community 
agencies, were pressed hard to carry a heavier 
load of responsibility under conditions that 
taxed their ingenuity and adaptability. “The 
preliminary inventory of gains and losses in 
camping presented here is based on a limited 
inquiry and is intended to be suggestive, rather 
than an authoritative account of what hap- 
pened during the war years. 

_ As would be expected, the most conspicuous 
loss was in leadership. ‘This was especially, but 
not exclusively, true in boys’ camps. Standards 
of leadership in many camps were lowered 
decidedly. These camps relied heavily on boys 
of high school age as counselors, even though 
the generally approved standards set two years 
of college experience as a minimum qualifica- 
tion. There were, however, some compensa- 
ting or balancing factors in the leadership 
situation. Women counselors were engaged 
by many boys’ camps as an emergency measure 
but so commendable was their performance 
that some camps, at least, adopted this practice 
as permanent policy. There was also a tendency 
to employ more older staff people and to recog- 
nize that if mature staff personnel, particularly 
if married, were to be attracted to camping, 
more adequate provision needed to be made 
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both in salaries and in living facilities. Salary 
levels for camp staff were raised generally, 
a development long overdue in many camps. 

Some loss in the area of camp program was 
almost inevitable as a consequence of less com- 
petent leadership. The losses most frequently 
cited by camp leaders included a tendency 
toward more regimentation and more central- 
ized controls as a means of offsetting an im- 
mature leadership; more emphasis on “ac- 
tivity” and less on the basic factors of group life 
and the group process; and tendency for coun- 
selors to use more authoritative, as contrasted 
with democratic, methods of leadership; less 
variety and less creative experience in pro- 
gram; less use of mental hygiene insights in 
guiding the personality and social adjustment 
of campers, since many counselors were so im- 
mature that they frequently were as much in 
need of personality guidance themselves as 
were the campers; and some loss of ground in 
health and sanitation standards because of the 
shortage of medical and nursing personnel. 

The foregoing losses in the program area 
were somewhat compensated for by certain 
gains. Work experience in farming, forestry, 
conservation, and so forth, became an em- 
portant element in a number of camps. There 
was a tendency to be less dependent on “fancy 
equipment” and to make a more imaginative 
use of the resources and facilities indigenous 
to the camp setting. It was learned that older 
boys —a diminishing number of whom had 
been enrolled as campers — could be attracted 

eto the summer camp if a radically different ex- 
perience were provided for them. Some prog- 
ress in the development of interracial camp- 
ing took place. Day camps grew in number 
tremendously, as camping experience was pro- 
vided within easy accessibility of communities 
for tens of thousands who were unable to take 
advantage of the distant and secluded camps 
in the mountains or the woods. 

Altogether the camp emerged from the war 
years with a record of notable achievement and 
a wider public acceptance of the place of camp- 
ing in recreation, education, and community 


life. 
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Next Steps in Camping 

In view of the trends in camping to date 
and the situation at the end of the war, it is 
possible to indicate the directions in which 
future developments in camping may move. 

The ground lost in camp standards during 
the war should be recovered and the applica- 
tion of desirable standards further extended. 
At present there is practically no protection or 
assurance for parents and the public as to 
the quality or the adequacy of the camp ex- 
cept their confidence in the agency or indi- 
vidual operating it. Even the amount of the 
camp fee gives no reliable index of the merit 
of the camp. A minimum of protection from 
the standpoint of health is provided by law 
in some states. Camps operated by social 
agencies are subject to the same channels of 
community influence through boards, com- 
mittees, and councils of social agencies as are 
the other phases of the social welfare program. 
Camps operated by agencies with a national 
organization come under the influence of 
standards that have been given national 
agency sanction. The privately owned and 
operated camp, which constitutes a significant 
part of the total camping enterprise, is in a 
position by itself. Since it is not in the class of 
the nonprofit agency, it is subject to the charge 
of being “commercial.” This stigma could be 
avoided if private camps were to organize 
boards of directors and become incorporated 
as nonprofit agencies in the same manner as 
private schools or other educational agencies, 
but there are no signs that this is likely to take 
place in the immediate future. The most im- 
portant step now is for all camps, individu- 
ally and collectively, locally and nationally, 
through camping associations and councils of 
social agencies, to review the standards as 
formulated to date, to revise them where de- 
sirable, and then to plan concrete measures for 
the embodiment of these standards in camp 
practice. 

A marked extension of camp experience 
among various groups in the community and 
nation seems now to be desirable. More op- 
portunities and facilities are needed for family 


1 See American Camping Association, infra. 


camping, for young adults, including veterans 
and their wives, for the rural population, and 
for industrial workers. The disadvantaged 
groups in our communities, whether minority, 
cultural, or racial groups, low-income groups, 
or otherwise, should be given special considera- 
tion in camp planning. 

A rapid expansion in camping under public 
auspices may be expected. The development 
is likely to proceed along two main lines. The 
spearhead thrust of this expansion of camping 
may come from the inclusion of camp experi- 
ence as an integral part of education. So far 
there has been more talk than action about 
the possibilities of camping under public school 
direction. But there are growing signs that 
school leaders are recognizing that camping 
experience could become an important, if not 
an essential, part of the education of the Ameri- 
can child. Another development is the antici- 
pated expansion of camping under municipal 
auspices and a greater use of municipal, state, 
and federal camp facilities. 

Increased diversity and variety in types of 
camping experience should be encouraged. 
Until recently there has been a tendency to 
think of camping too much in standard or 
stereotyped terms. The camp has been thought 
of as a definite place with a certain kind of 
site and equipment. The war experience in 
camping has helped to register the fact that 
camping is a kind of experience that can take 
place in a great variety of ways and settings. 
Day camps represent one of the expressions 
of this more fluid conception of camping. 
Winter camping represents another, and farm 
and other kinds of work camps, still another. 
Mobile and caravan camping, if greatly ex- 
tended, would be a way to put camping “on 
wheels.” Travel camps in foreign countries 
may increasingly become a valuable method of 
international education. 

The gains made in the program of camps 
during wartime should be consolidated and 
extended. Several moves seem to be indicated 
here. 

First, the approach to older adolescents needs 
to be restudied. Prior to the war many camps 
were finding it difficult to attract older camp- 
ers, especially those who had been in camp for 
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a number of years. One pioneering lead for the 
future may be found in the wartime experience 
with work — farming, forestry, or conserva- 
tion — as a normal phase of the camp program. 
This was one of the most conspicuous wartime 
innovations in camping. Many leaders in the 
camping movement now believe that the only 
justification for an older boy or girl to spend 
more than a short vacation period in camp is 
that he or she may do some useful work. This 
is in harmony with the proposal of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission’? that a new educa- 
tional synthesis of school, work, and camp is 
essential to effective education. The signifi- 
cance of work is not limited to its economic or 
social value, great as that may be. The carry- 
ing of responsibility and the performance of 
socially useful work by youth is an inescap- 
able prerequisite to the achievement of ma- 
turity in the development of personality and to 
adequate education for responsibility in adult 
society. 

Second, more coeducational camps and more 
coeducational activities in camps for one sex 
seem to be desirable for adolescents. Education 
for wholesome heterosexual living cannot take 
place in a vacuum. The camp offers a very 
favorable and natural setting for a wisely 
guided coeducational experience. 

Third, the more distinctive or unique func- 
tions of camping should be given increasing 
emphasis. The camp is better equipped than 
any other existing agency to perform such 
functions as the facilitation of the emancipation 
of children from their parents, the socializa- 
tion of behavior in the group and camp com- 
munity setting, and the development of re- 
sources of interests and skills for creative lei- 
sure-time living. The camp’s uniqueness lies 
in large part in its opportunity to provide ex- 
periences in out-of-door, primitive living. The 
programs of too many camps consist largely. 
of city activities transferred to another environ- 
ment. 

Finally, camps may be expected to move 
quickly to regain lost ground in the use of 
group methods and to develop further refine- 


1 American Council on Education. Youth and the 
Future: General Report of the American Youth Com- 
mission. 296 pp. Washington. 1942. 
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ments in these methods. See SociaL Group 
Work. Some of the more progressive summer 
camps have given demonstrations of group 
work at its best. Amid the dislocations of the 
postwar community the experience of children 
and adolescents in a significant, well-integrated 
group in the summer camp setting may be a 
highly valuable means of facilitating the in- 
tegration and stability of their conduct. 

An expanding camp movement will require 
new dimensions in planning among camps 
and other social, educational, religious, and 
recreational agencies in the community. The 
major essentials of such planning may be re- 
duced to three functions. First, the camping 
needs of the entire population of the commu- 
nity should be ascertained cooperatively by the 
appropriate groups representing the educa- 
tional and recreational interests of the com- 
munity. Second, agencies should cooperate 
more fully in the pooling of information about 
campers before and after the camp season, to 
insure that the camp experience of the indi- 
vidual may be related significantly to his year- 
round experience in the community. Third, 
cooperative planning is necessary to insure the 
most adequate utilization of available camp 
facilities and to develop additional facilities 
that may be required to satisfy unmet needs. 

A large forward development of camping in 
the coming period will demand an educational 
and professional maturing of the organized 
camping movement. The American Camping 
Association, with its 34 sections in the United 
States, Hawaii, and Canada, and the national 
agencies operating camps have a large role to 
play in these professional achievements. There 
needs to be a united impact made on the pub- 
lic in the interpretation of the educational pur- 
poses and functions of camping. The objectives 
and possibilities of camping are as yet but lit- 
tle understood outside of camping circles. Par- 
ents of campers still expect too little from the 
camp experience and are without dependable 
guides or safeguards in the selection of camps 
for their children. 

There is considerable talk of camping as a 
“professional” field. At least two conditions 
will need to be met before this claim or aspira- 
tion is fulfilled. A systematic body of knowl- 
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edge and skills, oriented to the camp setting, 
will need to be developed. Camp directors 
will need to secure education or training in 
this specialized knowledge and practice. As 
yet camp directors represent a great variety of 
backgrounds and vocations. 

A more thorough training of all camp coun- 
selors is another step that must be taken if 
camping is to achieve full maturity as an edu- 
cational enterprise. There has been a gradual 
increase in the number of short training 
courses for both directors and counselors. 
Longer and more inclusive courses, attended 
by tens of thousands of directors and coun- 
selors, would greatly accelerate the educa- 
tional maturing of camping. 
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CANADIAN SOCIAL WORK. By virtue 
of her political background and the sentimen- 
tal attachments of a majority of her people, 
reinforced by an economic system dependent 
upon a high volume of exports to Great Britain 
and major trade routes which run east and 
west, Canada has for long had much closer 
“ties with Europe (particularly with Great 
Britain) than with the United States. But the 
circumstances of geography are overpowering 
and the influence of the neighbor to the south 
is enormous, so that the visitor from the 
United States sees few superficial signs of 
having left his homeland when he visits 
Toronto, Winnipeg, or Vancouver. Only in 
French Quebec, with about 30 per cent of the 
total Canadian population of some 12,000,000, 
does he find marked differences. The French 
Canadians, with their own distinct character- 
istics, reflect most clearly a third element in the 
Canadian culture pattern, an indigenous fac- 
tor to be found also in English-speaking 
Canada. Ne 
In social work, as in all branches of Cana- 
dian life, the effects of these cultural forces — 
British-European, American, and native — are 
very apparent. The pattern of social work 
is dominantly “American” (in the sense of 
“United States”). But there are many evi- 
dences of European influences, British and 
French Catholic, and there are also native or 
indigenous characteristics. Instances of sup- 
port for these generalities will be found in 
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the brief sketch of the social services, public 
and private, and of the social work move- 
ment, which follows. 


Economic Aid 

Except in Quebec, Canada’s services of eco- 
nomic assistance have “poor law” roots, as 
in the United States and Great Britain. But 
only in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are 
there poor laws, dating from colonial days, 
on the statute books. In Ontario and the west- 
ern provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and British Columbia the poor law 
doctrine of local responsibility for the destitute 
is expressed in brief sections of municipal acts, 
such as that of British Columbia which au- 
thorizes each municipality to “make suitable 
provision for its poor and destitute.” Es- 
sentially these are permissive rather than 
mandatory provisions, leaving general relief 
and medical care for the needy to the discre- 
tion of the basic units of local government — 
the municipalities — which consist of large 
cities like Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 
towns and villages of various sizes, and rural 
townships and districts, many of the latter 
ranging down in population to only a few 
hundred people. In Ontario, Saskatchewan, 
and British Columbia the provincial govern- 
ments make substantial grants toward munici- 
pal relief for “unemployable” cases, and con- 
siderable progress has been achieved toward 
uniformity, at a minimum standard of ade- 
quacy, in this basic service of public assistance. 
But in the remaining provinces the local provi- 
sions for general relief are as uncertain and as 
variable as in the numerous states in the 
United States, whose legislatures make no 
grants toward general assistance. 

Local responsibility for the relief of eco- 
nomic need has long been recognized as in- 
adequate, and the provincial and federal gov- 
ernments have established schemes of cate- 
gorical assistance and social insurance. Be- 
ginning with Manitoba in 1916, all of the 
provinces except Prince Edward Island have 
enacted mothers’ allowances legislation to pro- 
vide cash grants, on a needs basis, for mothers 
and children lacking the support of a male 
breadwinner. These schemes are administered 
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by the provincial governments and are en- 
tirely financed by them except in the case of 
Alberta, whose municipalities contribute some 
money. “Old age pensions” for needy per- 
sons over seventy years of age and “blind pen- 
sions” for sightless persons over forty years 
of age are payable at a maximum rate of $25 
a month in all provinces under a joint Do- 
minion-provincial scheme dating from 1927, 
whereby the Dominion meets 75 per cent of 
the costs and the provinces the remainder. The 
provincial governments, which administer 
these schemes, generally supplement the feder- 
ally authorized grants to the extent of $3.00 to 
$5.00 a month. During the depression years 
1930 to 1941 the Dominion made huge grants 
to the provinces and through them to the 
municipalities for unemployment relief. Al- 
though federal aid began three years earlier 
in Canada than in the United States, it was not 
accompanied by such vigorous administra- 
tive leadership from the center as the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration offered nor 
did it spawn much in the way of related or 
succeeding federal schemes for special pur- 
poses such as the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
National Youth Administration, Work Proj- 
ects Administration, and Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. Moreover, it did not lead to an 
over-all social security program. In con- 
sequence it did not exert nearly so much in- 
fluence upon the provincial and local social 
services as did the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, and its continuing effects 
have been minor rather than major. 
However, one very important result of the 
depression experience is the national system 
of unemployment insurance and employment 
offices, authorized by legislation enacted in 
1940. Since 1918 there had been provincial 
employment offices supported in part by fed- 
eral grants. These existing offices were taken 
over by the Dominion government as essen- 
tial to the administration of the insurance 
act, which offers the bulk of Canadian wage- 
earners benefits up to $14.40 a week for a 
maximum period of one year and is financed 
jointly by contributions from employers, em- 
ployes, and the Dominion. The only other so- 
cial insurance provisions are the provincial 
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systems of workmen’s compensation estab- 
lished from 1915 (Ontario) to 1928 (Quebec) 
in all provinces except Prince Edward Island. 

In the Family Allowances Act of 1944 
Canada has moved ahead of the United States 
to introduce to North America a new type of 
social security. The plan, as amended slightly 
in 1946, provides for the payment of cash al- 
lowances to families in respect of virtually all 
children under sixteen years of age who are 
attending school, except for those who have 
not resided for three years in the country. The 
rates range from $5.00 a month for those un- 
der six years of age to $8.00 for those aged 
thirteen to fifteen, with reductions in respect 
of the fourth and succeeding children in any 
one family; and average payments per child 
have ranged close to $6.00 a month. The 
scheme is adjusted to the income tax system so 
that as incomes rise families receive progres- 
sively less benefit, decreasing to none for the 
upper income groups. For the first year of 
operations, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946, ex- 
penditures of $232,735,000 were made entirely 
from federal funds, while in July, 1946, 1,430,- 
367 families with 3,349,361 children benefited, 
at an over-all average of $13.99 per family or 
$5.97 per child. Administration is carried on 
by the federal Department of National Health 
and Welfare through regional offices in each 
province, and is very simple, since there is no 
means or income test involved. Although there 
was much controversy regarding the introduc- 
tion of the scheme, it received nearly unani- 
mous support from all parties when put to a 
vote in the House of Commons, and it appears 
to be very popular now with all except the 
highest income groups. 


Health Services 

Public medical care, traditionally linked 
with poor relief, is now partially emancipated 
from this old and undesirable association. 
For twenty-five years or more there has been a 
common pattern of provincial government 
grants to hospitals and of statutory obligations 
upon the municipalities to contribute toward 
the costs of care for indigent patients. In re- 
turn for these grants and payments the hos- 
pitals, which may be municipal or voluntary 


nonprofit institutions, are required to admit all 
patients requiring care. In Ontario, Saskatche- 
wan, and British Columbia there are now gen- 
eral programs of extramural medical service 
for public assistance recipients. 

During the depression decade there was 
much interest in health insurance, and acts 
were passed in two provinces, Alberta (1935) 
and British Columbia (1936), but were never 
put into operation, partly because of the op- 
position of the medical profession. Wartime 
discussion and planning for social security led 
to endorsement of the principle of health in- 
surance by the Canadian Medical Association, 
and to an official Dominion proposal, in 1945, 
for a broad program of public health and 
public medical care for the whole population, 
at an estimated annual cost of $250,000,000. 
The proposal was lost, temporarily at least, 
on account of the failure of the Dominion and 
the provinces to agree on fundamental ques- 
tions of taxation and financial relations, but 
it remains on the agenda for further considera- 
tion; and if the financial controversy is settled 
it appears to stand a very good chance of adop- 
tion in some form or other. Public opinion is 
strongly in favor of a scheme of this kind, and 
the obstacle of medical opposition, while far 
from absent, is much less formidable than in 
the United States. In the meantime two prov- 
inces, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, have re- 
cently passed legislation of the health insurance 
type and have begun limited programs with- 
out federal financial aid. During recent years 
there has been general improvement in the 
public health services, which are partially 
provincial and partially local; and plans for 
their further development generally call for 
their close integration with the prospective 
systems of general medical care, so that the 
traditional distinctions between curative and 
preventive medicine will be blurred or oblit- 
erated. 

Mental hygiene has become increasingly 
associated with public health, somewhat more 
so than in the United States. The public 
mental hospitals and institutions for the fee- 
ble-minded are operated and financed by the 
provincial governments, except in Quebec, 
and some of them also operate outpatient 
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clinics. In all provinces the mental health 
services are administered by provincial health 
departments, or by the health divisions of 
combined departments of health and welfare. 
Most of the institutions are badly overcrowded, 
and preventive work in mental hygiene is 
seriously underdeveloped. 


Other Public Programs 
In the field of child welfare there is a dis- 


tinctively Canadian pattern of service. Begin- 
ning in Ontario in 1893, licensed children’s 
aid societies, under voluntary auspices, have 
been authorized to undertake wardship of 
neglected or dependent children committed 
by the courts to their care, to provide institu- 
tional or foster home care for these children, 
to arrange for adoptions, to carry on child 
protection work, and to perform certain other 
related functions. They receive public aid for 
this work (in Ontario to the extent of about 
85 per cent of their total expenditures) in the 
form of (a) municipal or provincial per diem 
maintenance payments for children legally 
under their care, and (b) in Ontario and Nova 
Scotia, small grants toward administration. 
This system has developed in all provinces 
except Alberta and Quebec. However, Sas- 
katchewan is in process of changing to a pro- 
vincially centered plan, and serious questions 
are being raised in other provinces about the 
validity of private boards directing a program 
financed so largely by public funds. 

The delinquency control services are di- 
vided between the Dominion, provincial, and 
local governments, much as in the United 
States. There are federal penitentiaries, pro- 
vincial jails, training schools for juveniles, 
and in three provinces local jails. Juvenile 
courts, under the provisions of a federal 
statute of 1908 and related provincial legisla- 
tion, are established in the major cities and 
towns, but many rural areas are not covered. 
Probation and parole are developed only to a 
limited extent, institutional programs are 
weak, and there is urgent need for penal re- 
form. 

Public recreation was limited to rather rou- 
tine programs in a few cities until the depres- 


sion period, when Alberta and British Colum- 
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bia established recreational, schemes, stressing 
physical education, at the provincial level. In 
1943 the Dominion passed the National Physi- 
cal Fitness Act to encourage similar schemes, 
and this has contributed toward the develop- 
ment of recreational programs by most of the 
provinces, generally with the object of assist- 
ing local governments. Enthusiasm for com- 
munity centers under public auspices is high, 
and in many communities they have been es- 
tablished or projected since the conclusion of 
the war. A great extension of public recreation, 
with leadership and financial support from 
the Dominion and provincial governments, 
is clearly in prospect. 

Veterans’ services are administered by the 
Dominion Department of Veterans Affairs, 
established in 1944 to operate a broad and 
generous program of benefits for the veterans 
of World War II, as well as an earlier program 
for veterans of the preceding war. The new 
benefits include disability and death pensions, 
medical care for the disabled and the handi- 
capped, and cash benefits for unemployment, 
temporary incapacity, vocational or technical 
training, establishment of a small business 
or farm, and university education. 

Public housing is much less developed in 
Canada than in the United States. A federal 
corporation, Wartime Housing, operates the 
only low-rental public projects. A new national 
housing act, adopted in 1944, authorizes low- 
cost housing by limited-dividend corporations, 
but does not provide for municipal housing 
corporations and federal subsidies toward 
rentals, which are considered indispensable by 
progressive groups. 


Ouebec 


A special word is required about Quebec. 
There the tradition of Catholic charity is 
still very important and many programs which, 
in English Canada, are under public auspices 
are carried on by religious institutions. There 
is no poor law background and no basic local 
program of general assistance. However, the 
obvious inability of church charity and other 
private effort to cope financially with increas- 
ing demands for social services has led to grow- 
ing acceptance of the principle of state re- 
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sponsibility for social welfare. An attempt to 
reconcile this principle and the older principle 
of private charity was made in 1g2r in the 
Public Charities Act, whereby each of three 
partners, the provincial government, the 
municipalities, and private charity (usually a 
religious institution) meet the costs of essential 
services (hospitals, orphanages, homes for the 
aged, day nurseries, and so forth) administered 
by the private agency, with little or no public 
supervision. There is a similar system of pro- 
vincial and municipal grants toward the opera- 
tion of mental hospitals, reformatories, and 
industrial schools for juvenile delinquents, 
but in the case of these institutions there is 
more provincial supervision. However, the 
policy of grants to church institutions has 
come under serious criticism. The provincial 
government has developed a progressive pub- 
lic health program and has adopted schemes 
of workmen’s compensation, mothers’ allow- 
ances, and old age pensions, and the trend is 
clearly toward greater public responsibility. 


Toward a National System 

The administrative structure of the social 
services has been clarified and improved con- 
siderably in recent years. The new Department 
of National Health and Welfare, established 
in 1944, integrates for the first time a large 
group of health and welfare functions, includ- 
ing public health grants to the provinces, 
family allowances, old age pensions, and rec- 
reation, and provides what never has existed 
at Ottawa previously, a central agency for 
over-all planning on social security. At the 
provincial level there are combined depart- 
ments of health and welfare in five provinces, 
while in three provinces there are separate wel- 
fare and health agencies. Separate health de- 
partments are to be found generally in the 
cities, and there are many district or county 
health units in rural districts. Local welfare 
organization is much less advanced, only the 
larger cities and towns having distinctive wel- 
fare departments. County or district welfare 
units, similar to those of New York and many 
other states, are conspicuous by their absence. 

The steady growth of the public social serv- 
ices in the past few decades has made it neces- 
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sary for the provincial governments to assume 
functions and financial obligations which be- 
longed, according to poor law tradition, to 
the local authorities; and the Dominion gov- 
ernment has also been driven to enter the field 
on a large scale although, according to the con- 
stitution of 1867, it has little or no obligation 
or power to do so in this area. But the present 
system of public services is incomplete and 
poorly coordinated. This is attributable in 
large measure to a long-standing constitutional 
conflict between the Dominion and the prov- 
inces regarding finances and jurisdiction. The 
constitutional issue has stood seriously in the 
way of progress in the social services, for all 
levels of government have been reluctant to 
undertake new financial commitments or to 
proceed with administrative reorganizations 
while their respective legislative roles and 
financial resources remained uncertain. As 
part of its proposals to the provinces in 1945 
for settlement of the constitutional issue, the 
Dominion government outlined a comprehen- 
sive social security program, including a na- 
tional health scheme, a federal system of un- 
employment assistance (on a modified means- 
test basis) to supplement unemployment in- 
surance, and a new system of old age security. 
Action on these proposals has been deferred 
pending further negotiations on fundamental 
issues, but public opinion and the major politi- 
cal parties favor more social security, and 
progress cannot be long delayed. 


Private Social Work 


The background and the present functions 
of the private social agencies to be found in 
the cities of English-speaking Canada are 
much the same as in the case of comparable 
communities in the United States. In Toronto, 
Montreal, and other cities, older private chari- 
table agencies have given way to modern 
family welfare societies offering a generalized 
case work service. Besides the semipublic 
children’s aid society there are a good many 
other institutions and agencies for service to 
children, particularly in Quebec. Voluntary 
health agencies include the hospitals, many of 
which have outpatient clinics. However, there 
are few private mental hygiene or child guid- 
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ance clinics — which is in part a commentary 
upon the general underdevelopment of good 
psychiatric services. A national organization 
with local branches, the Victorian Order of 
Nurses, provides visiting nursing service in 
many communities. Problems of the blind are 
dealt with largely through a service program 
conducted by the Canadian National Institute 
of the Blind, a national organization with 
regional divisions which receives substantial 
support from public funds. Still other national 
organizations with local branches or divisions 
are dominant in the field of recreation, notably 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
Young Men’s Hebrew Associations, Boy 
Scouts, and Girl Guides. There are social set- 
tlements in Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, 
and a few other cities. Sectarian agencies, 
notably those of the Catholic Church and the 
Salvation Army, are to be found in most urban 
communities; and in centers of Jewish popula- 
tion, such as Toronto and Montreal, Jewish 
social agencies are well developed. As in 
the United States, it is in the small towns and 
rural communities that organized private so- 
cial work is weakest. 

Community chests and welfare councils be- 
gan to develop actively after the war of 1914- 
1918 as in the United States, until there were 
35 chests and 20 councils listed in 1946. In 
Toronto, Montreal, and some other cities, 
the first organizations were built on a sectar- 
ian basis; and in Montreal there are still four 
financial federations, those of the French 
Catholics, the Irish Catholics, the Jews, and 
the Protestant (or nonsectarian) group. To- 
ronto undertook a significant reorganization in 
1944 which brought together the three sec- 
tarian chests and a separate council in one 
body, the United Welfare Chest, and some- 
what similar reorganizations have been 
achieved or projected in other cities. 

Canada has many fewer national organiza- 
tions for planning and promotion than has 
the United States. The significant ones, which 
have paid secretariats, are the Canadian Wel- | 
fare Council and several health agencies: the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, the 
Canadian Public Health Association, the 
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Health League of Canada, and the Canadian 
Tuberculosis Association. The Canadian Wel- 
fare Council, which dates from 1920, has divi- 
sions on child welfare, family welfare, chests 
and councils, recreation, public welfare, and 
delinquency, thus covering territory which is 
divided among a good many national organi- 
zations in the United States. It is concerned 
not only with private social work but also with 
the promotion of sound public policies, 
and it is increasingly influential in public 
affairs. A national forum for social workers 
and interested laymen is provided by the Cana- 
dian Conference on Social Work which holds 
biennial sessions, but there are no prageaca 
conferences. 7 


The Professional Approach 


A scientific approach to social work, charac- 
terized by the development of professional 
personnel, has developed slowly, as compared 
with the United States, but it is now very 
much in evidence and it promises to become 
quite dominant within a few years. It was 
to provide trained personnel for private agen- 
cies in the larger cities that the first curricula 
in social work were established, at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in 1914, at McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, in 1918, and at the University 
of British Columbia in 1928. All three schools 
are members of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. During the depres- 
sion period some of the provincial govern- 
ments, notably British Columbia, Manitoba, 
and Ontario, began to recruit trained workers 
from the private agencies for their welfare 
services. In the war period the federal gov- 
ernment for the first time engaged profes- 
sional workers for various purposes. Recently 
the Dominion has recruited a number of the 
best professional workers in Canada to the 
new Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare, and others are being sought by the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs and other fed- 
eral agencies. In the meantime there has been 
distinct progress in building up professional 
staffs in several provincial welfare depart- 
ments and in a few of the cities. Facilities for 
social work education have been much in- 
creased in recent years by the opening of four 
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new schools, one at Halifax, one at Winnipeg, 
and two at the French Catholic Universities of 
Montreal and Laval, and by the marked ex- 
pansion of the programs of the three older 
schools. The Dominion government has rec- 
ognized the urgency of training through au- 
thorizing a grant of $100,000 toward scholar- 
ships and operations of the schools for the aca- 
demic year 1946-1947. The organization, the 
curricula, and the standards of the schools are 
similar to those of the United States, but the 
schools are still relatively weak and it will 
undoubtedly take them years to turn out sufh- 
cient personnel to meet the growing demands. 

Canadian social workers have their own 
professional organization, the Canadian As- 
sociation of Social Workers, with 869 mem- 
bers in April, 1946, a small national secre- 
tariat, and standards and functions similar to 
those of the American Association of Social 


Workers. 


Contrasts and Issues 

The preceding sketch will have suggested 
to the informed reader the many similarities 
between social work in Canada and the 
United States. There are the same problems of 
intergovernmental relationships in a federal 
system covering a vast country; major public 
and private services developed in the same 
periods and as part of continental movements; 
professional techniques of case work, group 
work, and community organization are es- 
sentially American; and professional training 
and organization are similar. But on the other 
hand there are marked differences, some of 
them reflecting English or European influ- 
ences and some rooted in the Canadian soil. 
In the substance of social legislation there is 
much evidence ofa disposition to borrow lib- 
erally and sometimes uncritically from Great 
Britain, as in the case of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1941. Private agencies have 
been more freely subsidized from public funds 
than in the United States, partly because of 
the influence of church charity. There has been 
much less national leadership regarding the 
social services, largely because of resistance 
to strong central government from influen- 
tial Quebec. There has been less specialization, 


as in medical and psychiatric social work, 
group work, and community organization, 
because of the later development of a scien- 
tific approach in a younger country, because of 
the traditions of church charity, and because 
of the continuing, if declining, influence of 
an English tradition in favor of amateurs 
rather than professionals in administration. 

A number of outstanding issues call for 
solution in Canada. Settlement of the long- 
standing Dominion-provincial controversy 
and the integration of existing social services 
into a full national program of social security 
are fundamental. There is the most urgent 
need for a good basic program of general as- 
sistance, administered by county or district 
welfare units. A national system of public 
medical care for the whole population is ur- 
gently required. Far better psychiatric services 
should be developed. Thorough reform of the 
penal system is long overdue. The appropriate 
role of private services, particularly of those 
heavily subsidized from: public funds, calls for 
reconsideration. A great increase in the num- 
ber and the quality of administrative personnel 
is imperative. 

These and other significant issues are well 
recognized by the leaders of social work, lay 
and professional. Canada now has, for the first 
time, a small but vigorous group of leaders 
with a modern, scientific approach to social 
work who are capable of building an excellent 
system of social services as the opportunity 
occurs. The opportunity is occurring now, 
for the social work field is in ferment 
as it never was before, and public opin- 
ion is ripe for rapid progress. Hence there is 
reason to believe that, although Canada lagged 
behind the United States in the development 
of her social services in the 1930's, she may 
catch up with her great neighbor and perhaps 
even surpass her in the 1940’s and the 1950's. 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL WORK.' One of the 
basic religious beliefs of Catholics is that they 
have been bound to the practice of charity by 
a direct injunction of Jesus Christ, whom they 
profess as the Divine Founder of their reli- 
gion. The Church unceasingly reminds them 
that Christ once called charity the greatest of 
all virtues. Twenty centuries of distinguished 
individual and corporate labor and sacrifice 
for the material and spiritual welfare of man- 
kind have derived directly from this religious 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in DrirecTrory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 
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conviction. The social work activities of the 
Catholic Church and its communicants in 
the United States conform to this traditional 
universal pattern of dedication to charity. 

Almost every important community in the 
country has some social service which may be 
identified as Catholic. Some of these are ad- 
ministered by the local ecclesiastical units of 
the Church, such as the dioceses and parishes; 
some have been developed and are adminis- 
tered by religious communities; while many 
others are the direct responsibility of volunteer 
associations of Catholic lay people. In the 
larger centers of population Catholic social 
work agencies have long been integral parts 
of the community pattern of social services. 
In recent years they have been extended into 
many rural areas of the United States as well. 

The distinguishing feature of Catholic so- 
cial work is found in the Catholic philosophy 
of life and the theological teachings concern- 
ing the nature, destiny, and fundamental obli- 
gations of man. Wherever these fundamental 
concepts differ from the philosophy which 
motivates the approach to human problems 
made by other sectarian social work, or by 
nonsectarian social work, the programs and 
practices of Catholic social work have a sepa- 
rate character. Catholic social work is oriented 
to the supernatural welfare of mankind, from 
which nonsectarian systems of social work 
thought and practice usually prescind. The 
social work of the Catholic Church and its 
voluntary associations is concerned with the 


soundness of man’s relationship to God as > 


well as with his relationship to himself and 
to other men. The Catholic conviction is that 
man works out his ultimate eternal destiny 
through the activities and attitudes of his 
present life. The protection of human dignity 
and the guarantee of decent standards of liv- 
ing have a direct bearing on the spiritual life 
of man as well as on his natural happiness. 
The primacy of the supernatural in Catholic 
social work is therefore viewed as being en- 
tirely consistent with social work goals for 
man’s material welfare. The special contribu- 
tion of Catholic social work to the human 
welfare lies precisely in this strong emphasis 
it places on the “whole man.” 
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Although Catholic social work derives its 
inspiration from the age-old virtue of charity 
and attaches primary importance to the super- 
natural welfare of man, it has readily accepted 
the technical disciplines of modern social work 
and has made its own contribution to them. 

While the general field of social work prop- 
erly discards the “charity” of nineteenth cen- 
tury philanthropy as a sufficiently responsible 
motive for social work, Catholic social work 
remains committed to Christian charity as 
its only proper motivation. The social implica- 
tions underlying the Catholic concepts of 
charity and justice, embracing a profound code 
of interresponsibility among men and peoples, 
have been set forth repeatedly in pertinent ap- 
plication to the social problems of modern 
times, in encyclical letters written by Popes 
Pius XII, Pius XI, and Leo XIII and, with 


particular reference to this country, in docu- 


‘ments issued periodically by the Catholic 


Hierarchy in the United States. 

All the corporate units of the Church or- 
ganization recognize a responsibility for so- 
cial services. Direct community services are 
usually administered by parish societies, lay 
associations, or central diocesan social service 
bureaus. Many of the Catholic institutional 
services, however, have been founded and 
developed by self-governing religious com- 
munities. These religious communities, by 
accepting assignments in charitable work from 
the Ordinaries of dioceses in all parts of the 
United States, play no small part in the 
diocesan programs of child care, health and 
hospital services, care of the aged and chroni- 
cally ill, family services, and even education 
for social service. 

In order to insure high standards in the 
administration and operation of the Catho- 
lic social services, many of the dioceses. 
and religious communities provide for the 
professional training of selected diocesan 
priests, nuns, and religious brothers in schools: 
of social work throughout the United States.. 


Central Diocesan Organizations 

In all but a few of the Catholic dioceses there: 
is now a central organization or federated 
body of the Catholic agencies and institutions. 


that operate within the canonical boundaries 
of the diocese. This organization is usually 
known as “Catholic Charities,’ although 
other titles are sometimes used, such as ““Dioce- 
san Bureau of Social Service,’ “Catholic 
Charitable Bureau,” “Associated Catholic 
Charities,” and so forth. Catholic Charities is 
the official agency of the diocese and its bishop 
for the planning, direction, and coordination 
of Catholic charitable activities. The extent of 
its functions in a given diocese naturally de- 
pends upon the size and complexity of the 
diocesan territory and the range of services 
performed by its affiliated agencies, It usually 
serves the following purposes: sets standards 
and policies of Catholic social work; develops 
leadership; helps in general community plan- 
ning’ and community financing for social 
work; acts as liaison between Catholic social 
work and social work under other auspices; 
and interprets Catholic social work to the 
community. It sometimes directly operates 
certain services. Occasionally it may serve to 
raise and distribute funds for the complete or 
partial support of the associations, institu- 
tions, and agencies doing social work in the 
diocese. 

By 1946 there were in the United States 
go central diocesan bureaus of Catholic Chari- 
ties and 141 branch offices in 40 states. Ten 
new diocesan agencies and 12 new branch 
offices have been established since 1944. Al- 
most all of these Catholic Charities have been 
organized since 1920. They have been de- 
veloped to meet the need for coordination of 
effort in social work planning and financing 
which the rapid growth of modern social 
work has emphasized. By means of them the 
Catholic bishops have been able to accomplish 
not only better planning and internal integra- 
tion of the social work programs of their 
dioceses but also a better correlation of Catho- 
lic social services with other community so- 
cial work. The direct administration of the 
diocesan bureau as an official agency of the 
diocese is customarily delegated by the bishop 
to a priest who has been trained in social work. 
In the larger central organizations several 
priests usually serve under the director of 
charities as department heads. 
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Range and Scope of Catholic Charities’ Serv- 
ices 

The community social services which cur- 
rently occupy the largest measure of these 
diocesan bureaus’ concern are child care, 
family service, preventive and protective sery- 
ices for youth, and care of the aged and chroni- 
cally ill. In the field of child care, which has 
always been the foremost Catholic welfare 
interest in the United States, Catholic Chari- 
ties have devoted a large share of their atten- 
tion and resources in recent years to meeting 
the increased demand for institutional and 
foster care of children which resulted from 
the recent war and its aftermath. Greater un- 
derstanding of social problems by the laity 
and a more active sharing of social responsi- 
bility have resulted from such well-interpreted 
home-finding campaigns as the ones con- 
ducted under the leadership of Cardinal Spell- 
man in the Archdiocese of New York in 1945 
and 1946. The statistics for 1945 reveal a total 
of 64,527 children under Catholic foster care, 
with 45,219 being protected in orphanages and 
infant homes and 19,308 in foster family 
homes. See Foster Care FoR CHILDREN. 

In the larger cities throughout the United 
States, Catholic Charities have established 
family service agencies. The rapid develop- 
ment of branch offices of many of the central 
diocesan agencies during recent years has 
brought Catholic family services to many 
smaller cities and even to rural areas. The com- 
plex nature and widespread impact of personal 
family problems during the war and the re- . 
conversion period emphasized among Catho- 
lic clergy and laity alike the value of well-im- 
plemented family case work services. For the 
parish clergy the diocesan family agency serves 
as a specialized service to supplement and im- 
plement the pastoral ministry, and as a channel 
for information and referral to other voluntary 
and public social services in the community, 
and for cooperation with them. See Famity 
SoctaL Work. 

The strong accent placed upon overt juve- 
nile behavior in recent years played its part in 
stimulating increased interest by Catholic 
Charities in preventive work with youth. 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and New York 
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have recently developed specialized case work 
agencies to serve children presenting behavior 
problems, and to stimulate in the parochial 
and public schools a deeper understanding of 
child behavior and a better use of diagnostic 
and treatment resources existing in the com- 
munity. See Catholic Youth Programs in 
YouTH SERVICES. 

Catholic institutions for the care of the aged 
and the chronically ill report their facilities 
for care inadequate to the demand and join 
other community agencies of this type in call- 
ing attention to a grievous need for more 
general community planning and more ade- 
quate financing of this type of care. Shortages 
of staff, particularly nursing staff, seriously 
hamper the institutions caring for the chroni- 
cally ill. A 1946 study by the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities reported 237 Catho- 
lic institutions with a population of 21,633. 
The study revealed a need for a better relat- 
ing of the administration of old age assistance 
to beneficiaries living in institutions; need for 
additional provisions in the institutions for 
medical, nursing, and hospital care; and in- 
creasing interest and activity of lay organiza- 
tions in the institutions for the aged. See THE 
AGED. 

In 1945 there were 692 general hospitals 
and 102 special hospitals or sanatoria under 
Catholic auspices in the United States, includ- 
ing the Territory of Alaska. The total bed 
capacity that year was 95,680, and 3,397,926 
patients received care. The national organiza- 
tion is the Catholic Hospital Association of 
the United States and Canada. 

A new trend in central diocesan planning, 
evident since 1944, is seen in the development 
by many of the Catholic Charities organiza- 
tions of scholarships and fellowships for study 
in schools of social work. It is hoped by these 
means to increase the available supply of 
trained Catholic social workers for the staffs 
of the central and affliated agencies. 


Society of St. Vincent de Paul and Other 
Volunteer Organizations 
Many associations of Catholic laymen and 
laywomen have organized volunteer programs 
of charitable service, some with very long 
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traditions in the life of the Church. These are 
important parts of the total contribution of 
Catholic social work in the United States. 

The Society of St. Vincent de Paul, founded 
in France in 1833, is a world-wide association 
of Catholic laymen who devote themselves to 
volunteer social service as a means toward 
their own spiritual salvation and the salvation 
of those whom they help. In 1945, American 
Vincentians commemorated the completion 
of their first century of charitable work in the 
United States, at St. Louis, where the first 
American conference or parish unit of the So- 
ciety was organized. The Superior Council 
of the United States conducts the general 
administration of the Society in this country. 
Direct services are the responsibility of parish 
conferences and of particular councils which 
federate the parish conferences in a com- 
munity or a district. The work to which the 
Vincentians have devoted themselves is the 
visitation and assisting of the poor in their 
homes, under the direction of the parish clergy. 
The family and members of the parish in need 
of help with their family responsibilities are 
the principal concern of the Vincentians. 
Emergency financial assistance, religious and 
material counseling, the planning and sponsor- 
ing of youth programs, free employment 
bureaus, religious training of public school 
children, and the visitation of hospital and 
institution inmates are typical activities of 
the parish conferences. Through the particu- 
lar councils, and sometimes through the parish 
conferences, the Vincentians also engage in 
special projects such as providing shelter for 
transient and homeless men, probation work 
in behalf of juvenile delinquents, work in 
seaports for Catholic seamen, convalescent 
care for mothers and children, support of 
boarding homes for working boys, and place- 
ment of orphans and dependent children in 
free foster homes. Local and national leaders 
of the Society have made important and 
pioneer contributions to the development of 
summer “fresh-air” work for undernourished 
children, the organization of boys’ clubs, and 
the establishment of special courts for hearing 
children’s cases. 

As pioneer volunteers in Catholic social 


work, the Vincentians have progressively ad- 
justed their own activities to the constantly 
developing service programs of the central 
diocesan bureaus and, indeed, have played an 
active part in their establishment and develop- 
ment. Realizing that effective work for the 
conservation of home life and the rehabilita- 
tion of the unfortunate cannot be done by 
decentralized and unguided volunteer effort, 
the Vincentians have provided their parish 
conferences with leadership trained in social 
case work methods, or work in close consulta- 
tion with the trained district workers of the 
diocesan family agency. Preparatory training 
for members has been inaugurated in several 
cities through courses and institutes incorpo- 
rated into the curricula of Catholic high 
schools and colleges. 

In 1945 the Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
listed 31,014 active members who contributed 
$108,321 toward their work at weekly meet- 
ings held during the year. Total receipts of 
the Society throughout the country in that 
year were $2,253,183. The parish conferences 
expended $1,687,606 on material assistance 
to families, and $615,484 was spent through 
the particular councils on special works. Dur- 
ing the year 136,875 persons comprising 31,- 
787 families benefited by the Society’s material 
assistance, and received aid or counsel in 214,- 
391 interviews and visits. Employment was 
procured for 3,415 persons. Approximately 
22,000 individual services were given in reli- 
gious problems, and 94,067 visits were made 
to inmates of institutions. 

Numerous other Catholic lay organizations 
contribute through volunteer programs to the 
vast array of Catholic social services found in 
the United States. An exhaustive list is not 
possible. Prominent among them have been 
the Ladies of Charity, Diocesan Councils of 
Catholic Women, Catholic Big Sisters and 
Catholic Big Brothers, Knights of Columbus, 
Holy Name Society, and the Legion of Mary. 
In each diocese there are numerous associa- 
tions, usually connected with parishes, whose 
members assist the needy or give aid to local 
agencies and institutions. 
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International Catholic Social Work 

Recognizing the essentially universal charac- 
ter of charity, the Catholic Church in America 
has always accepted an active responsibility 
for peoples in other parts of the world, es- 
pecially for those suffering great stress and 
deprivation. Through annual contributions 
distributed through the Vatican, and through 
their unceasing support of Catholic mission- 
ary activities in all parts of the world, the 
Catholic faithful in the United States have 
long observed a tradition of international 
charity. In 1940, when the clouds of war had 
begun to loom large on America’s horizon, 
the Catholic bishops of the United States es- 
tablished the Bishops’ War Emergency and 
Relief Committee, through which funds were 
collected in all the parishes and disbursed to 
aid refugees, missionary priests, Brothers, 
Sisters, and prisoners of war. During the early 
years of the war this Committee also financed 
the Bishops’ Committee for Polish Relief. 
Early in 1943 the Catholic bishops founded 
War Relief Services, functioning under the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, to broaden 
the world-wide charities of the Bishops’ War 
Emergency and Relief Committee and to pro- 
vide an agency to work with governmental 
and intergovernmental organizations, with 
existing Catholic resouces in other countries, 
and with other American war relief agencies. 
In April, 1943, the organization became a 
participating service in the National War 
Fund. The Bishops’ War Emergency and Re- 
lief Committee continued to finance those 
projects of the new agency which were of a re- 
ligious character, to furnish devotional sup- 
plies, and to defray the expenses of auxiliary 
chaplains. 

Formulating policies which respected and 
fully employed each country’s own agencies of 
charity, and which took account of existing 
American governmental and other voluntary 
provisions for relief and rehabilitation, War 
Relief Services placed early emphasis upon 
service to refugees, prisoners of war, and mer- 
chant seamen on a nonsectarian and nonpoliti- 
cal basis. As the war progressed and eventually 
came to an end, the services of this agency 
grew to comprehend almost every type of es- 
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sential health and welfare activity and supply 
needed to supplement the work of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion and the military, who between them sup- 
plied basic foodstuffs. Using a minimum of 
personnel and allying itself with existing agen- 
cies, War Relief Services extended its relief 
activities by September, 1945,'to 41 countries 
in Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia, the Philip- 
pines, and North and South America. By 
September 1, 1945, more than 21,000 tons of 
purchased and contributed relief supplies hav- 
ing a value of $30,000,000 had been provided 
for foreign relief purposes. The program of 
the agency has extended into the postwar era 
to assist in the continuing world-wide need 
for rehabilitative work. See ForricN RELIEF 
AND REHABILITATION and INTERNATIONAL So- 
ciaL Work. 


Training for Catholic Social Work 


Since 1914 eight Catholic schools of social 
work have been founded. Seven are presently 
accredited by the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. They are: Loyola 
University, School of Social Work, Chicago, 
established in 1914; Fordham University, 
School of Social Service, New York, 1916; 
National Catholic School of Social Service, 
Washington, D.C., 1921; St. Louis University, 
School of Social Service, 1930; Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, School of Social Work, 
Washington, D.C., 1935; Boston College, 
School of Social Work, 1936; and Our Lady of 
the Lake College, Graduate School of So- 
cial Service, San Antonio, 1942. All ex- 
cept the last-named offer a two-year course 
and are chartered to grant a master’s degree. 
Four offer courses of training which fulfill 
the senior membership requirements of the 
American Association of Medical Social 
Workers and one school fulfills those of the 
American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers. Xavier Univeristy in New Orleans 
conducts a school of social work for Negroes. 
See EpucaTion For SoctaL Work. 


National Conference of Catholic Charities 


The national agency for Catholic social 
work is the National Conference of Catholic 
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Charities. Organized in 1g10 to bring together 
nationally all the groups and agencies active 
in Catholic charitable work, it has exercised 
considerable influence upon the growth and 
standards of Catholic social work in the 
United States. The Conference has fostered 
the development of the diocesan bureaus of 
Catholic Charities as a means of coordinating 
Catholic charitable activities in the local com- 
munity, and has strengthened the relation of 
Catholic voluntary endeavor to government 
social work and to other national voluntary 
agencies, by organizing interim meetings on 
a national level for directors of central dioce- 
san agencies, and by other means. The pur- 
poses of the National Conference of Catho- 
lic Charities are to bring about an exchange 
of views among experienced Catholic men 
and women who are active in social welfare 
work; to collect and publish information con- 
cerning problems and results in Catholic Chari- 
ties; to encourage further development of a 
literature of Catholic social work; to promote 
the discussion of general standards in relief 
and prevention; and to develop the organiza- 
tion of Catholic social work. In 1916 the Con- 
ference began the publication of the Catholic 
Charities Review, a monthly periodical which 
has appeared regularly since that date. Annual 
meetings have been held since 1920. 

In the early years of formal Catholic Chari- 
ties organization the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities made an important contri- 
bution to the standards of children’s and 
family services through extensive studies of 
the services, on the basis of which improved 
programs were formulated. Since 1942 it has 
been active in the development of increased 
lay participation in social work. In coopera- 
tion with the National Council of Catholic 
Women it published in that year a handbook 
for volunteer women’s organizations entitled 
A Call to Service, and undertook the organi- 
zation of local training institutes for volunteer 
service in social work. In 1945 the Conference 
conducted studies of institutional care of the 
aged and of child-caring institutions. Current 
interests of the National Conference of Catho- 
lic Charities include the further promotion of 
neighborhood organizations, the support of 
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improved legislation for housing, and the 
development of standards for in-service train- 
ing for staff in child-caring institutions. 


National Catholic Welfare Conference 
The National Catholic Welfare Conference, 


established in 1919, is an organization of the 
Hierarchy of the United States which has as 
its purpose the promotion of the general wel- 
fare. The Conference provides for discussion 
of policies affecting the responsibilities of 
the Church in the field of social action. It aims 
to guide, unify, coordinate, and organize the 
Catholic people of the United States in works 
of education, social welfare, immigrant aid, 
civic education, and other activities. 

The departments of the Conference are as 
follows: Executive, Education, Press, Legal, 
Social Action, Youth, Catholic Action Study, 
and Lay Organizations. 

Through these departments and the bureaus 
and lay organizations under them (such as 
the National Council of Catholic Men, Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, Rural Life 
Bureau, and the Family Life Section) the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference has 
provided active agencies for interpreting 
Catholic social philosophy and for furthering 
social and economic reform. 
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CHILD LABOR AND YOUTH EMPLOY- 
MENT." If children go to work too young, 
if at any age they work for too long hours or 
in dangerous or otherwise unfavorable sur- 
roundings, if young people are denied educa- 
tion and adequate preparation for life, the re- 
sult is harmful to society as well as to youth. 
Thus the employment of children and young 
people under such circumstances becomes a 
social problem. The public has come to realize 
this and more and more has backed legislation 
to keep young children in school and out of 
employment. There has been recognition also 
of the importance of safeguarding older boys 
and girls in their work and of preparing them, 
in a truly universal and flexible school system, 
to enter industry and commerce advanta- 
geously, effectively, and safely. In turning this 
realization into action, the field of “youth em- 
ployment” is allied with other fields serving 
young people. On educators, counselors, and 
placement officials rests the duty of developing 
types of education suited to individual needs 
— education that will fit young people for 
their particular places in an_ increasingly 
mechanized industry and specialized com- 
merce, as well as for a world full of social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems. Along with 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Drrecrory OF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 
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this schooling should go guidance in selecting 
types of education, in choosing vocations, and 
in finding employment. See GuIDANCE AND 
CouNSELING. 

The experience of young people in the past 
two decades has emphasized the need for 
meeting these employment problems as they 
relate to changing economic and social forces. 
The depression 1930’s reared a wall of unem- 
ployment against young people ready for and 
needing work. The war years plunged youth, 
dangerously unprepared, into adult jobs, many 
of them unsuitable, many of them taken at 
the sacrifice of schooling. Now that out-of-the- 
ordinary employment opportunities are wan- 
ing, young people need guidance to get back 
into their rightful setting for growth, educa- 
tion, and appropriate work. 

The Interagency Committee on Youth Em- 
ployment and Education, organized in April, 
1945, exemplifies this combined approach to 
child labor problems. This federal committee, 
made up of representatives of those agencies 
in the Department of Labor, Department of 
Agriculture, and Federal Security Agency 
which are concerned with services to youth, 
was organized to work out common princi- 
ples and to consider plans of action for solv- 
ing for boys and girls the problems arising 
from school and work. To help communities 
organize the types of programs they need, the 
Committee has issued a guide, Your Commu- 
nity and Its Young People (infra). 

Another example of cooperation between 
agencies dealing with the schooling and wage 
earning of young people has been a series of 
national “go-to-school” campaigns developed 
by two federal agencies, the Children’s Bu- 
reau and the Office of Education, and sup- 
ported by the federal agencies concerned with 
the distribution of the nation’s manpower. 
These drives, begun in the summer of 1943, 
have been carried on throughout the country 
by professional and citizen groups. Their pur- 
pose has been to encourage boys and girls to 
finish high school, at least, as part of their 
preparation for sound citizenship and for 
progress in employment. The most recent 
drive was needed to stimulate a gradual re- 
duction of the abnormally large number of 


young people of school age in the labor force, 
as well as to stress the value of school attend- 
ance. Boys and girls now face competition with 
older, more experienced workers, and encoun- 
ter demands from employers for a high school 
education. 

A phase of youth employment closely re- 
lated to education is seen in the school-work 


‘programs that became common during the 
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war-created shortage of labor. Many of the 
programs released high school students for 
part-time jobs during school hours. One of the 
most publicized of these was the “4-4 plan” 
by which students spent four hours at school 
and four hours at work. Any evaluation of 
these programs must weigh such questions as. 
the worth to young persons of an uninter- 
rupted education, the amount of educational 
experience obtainable from the unskilled jobs 
open to young part-time workers, and the ages 
at which employment experience might profit- 
ably begin. 


Extent. of Postwar Child Labor 


The decrease in child and youth employ- 
ment from the spectacular heights reached 
during the war has not been as great since 
V-J Day as might have been expected. In 
April, 1940, the census showed that fewer than 
I,000,000 young persons fourteen through 
seventeen years of age were at work. This con- 
trasts with nearly 3,000,000 during the school 
year in the period 1943 to 1945. Of these 
3,000,000, about half had left school for full- 
time work; about half were working and at- 
tending school also. In the summer peak of 
each of the three years the number of em- 
ployed youth rose to between 4,500,000 and 
5,000,000. Estimates for the spring of 1946 
show that the drop in the employment of chil- 
dren fourteen through seventeen years of age 
has been to about 2,000,000, still more than 
double the prewar figure. 

A significant indication of the trend in the 
employment of children (except in agricul- 
ture) is provided also by employment certifi- 
cates or age certificates issued for children go- 
ing into employment. Reports for the same 
states and cities show a phenomenal rise dur- 
ing the war years in the number of young per- 
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sons fourteen through seventeen years of age 
issued certificates for work, from about 175,- 
000 in 1940 to about 1,250,000 in 1944. In 
1945, however, some decrease was evident, 
with slightly more than 1,000,000 certificates 
being issued for the same age group in these 
states and cities — still six times the number 
reported for 1940. Although reports for the 
first five months of 1946 are as yet incomplete, 
they indicate a continuing drop in the number 
of new entrants into employment as com- 
pared with the corresponding months of the 
preceding year—a drop of perhaps 46 per 
cent. Nevertheless, the number of boys and 
girls of these ages obtaining certificates, as 
well as the number actually at work, still far 
exceeds the 1940 level. 


A Goal for Current Legislation 


During the war, large numbers of children 
left school for employment; very young chil- 
dren worked for pay outside school hours; 
children and youth worked long hours, at 
night, and in unsuitable and dangerous occu- 
pations. These conditions revealed the inade- 
quacies of state child labor laws and of the ma- 
chinery and funds for their enforcement. The 
federal child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 (commonly known as 
the “wage and hour law’) do not give pro- 
tection to many young people working in 
interstate commerce, including telegraph mes- 
sengers, or to many working in occupations 
detrimental to their safety and health. An 
amendment to the Act that would have ex- 
tended its coverage was introduced in the 79th 
Congress but did not become law. 

The cost to the young workers’ education of 
this swollen amount of youth employment 
can be seen in the decline in school enroll- 
ments. In the 1944-1945 school year approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 fewer boys and girls were en- 
rolled in high school than in the school year 
1940-1941. Although the downward trend 
in high school enrollment was apparently 
checked before the war ended and although 
enrollments were increasing gradually in the 
autumn of 1945, far too many boys and girls 
are still at work instead of in school. 

The first action called for in peacetime to 
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remedy this situation is the improvement of 
state legislation regulating child labor, par- 
ticularly as regards the minimum age for em- 
ployment. The standard proposed by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and endorsed by national or- 
ganizations concerned with child labor, labor 
unions, women’s organizations, and other na- 
tional agencies is as follows: No minor under 
16 years of age shall be employed, permitted, 
or suffered to work in any gainful occupation 
during school hours and no minor under 16 
years of age shall be employed, permitted, or 
suffered to work in, or in connection with, any 
manufacturing or mechanical establishment. 

How close do we in the United States come 
to meeting this proposed goal? Although the 
age standard of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
approximates the proposed objective, its ap- 
plication is limited to establishments produc- 


ing goods for shipment in interstate or for- 
‘eign commerce. In 16 states the recommended _ 


standard is already in effect in full or in part. 
Two of these states — New Jersey and New 
York — have minimum age requirements that 
equal the standard.1 Eight states — Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, and West 
Virginia — have a minimum age of sixteen 
years for any employment in manufacturing 
establishments, and for any employment what- 
soever during school hours with the exception 
of employment in agriculture and, usually, 
domestic service in private homes. The 
Georgia law, in addition, exempts all employ- 
ment of children by their parents. 

Of the six remaining states whose laws ap- 
proach the proposed standards, three — Con- 
necticut, Florida, and Montana — equal it for 
factory employment but permit employment 
of children under sixteen years of age during 
school hours not only in agriculture and do- 
mestic service in private homes but also in cer- 
tain other types of nonfactory employment. 
Ohio has a sixteen-year minimum for all work 
during school hours, and Wisconsin for all 
except in agriculture, but both permit factory 
employment at age fourteen outside of school 
hours. Massachusetts allows discretionary ex- 


1 Puerto Rico also has such requirements. 
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emptions at age fourteen, on special permits, 
from the sixteen-year minimum age for any 
- work during school hours or for work in 
manufacturing establishments at any time. 

In addition, Hawaii has a sixteen-year mini- 
mum age for employment of children when 
they are legally required to attend school, but 
a twelve-year minimum otherwise. Six months 
after the end of the war has been declared, IIli- 
nois will have a sixteen-year minimum age 
during school hours in factories, stores, and 
other specified occupations, but a fourteen-year 
minimum outside school hours except in “dan- 
gerous” factory work. To that work the six- 
teen-year minimum will apply. 


Protection from Hazardous Work 


Young workers need special protection from 
hazards on the job. Their inexperience, im- 
maturity of judgment, recklessness, and natu- 
ral spirit of adventure predispose them to acci- 
dent and lead them to disregard protective 
equipment and guards and to try to do jobs 
beyond their strength. They tend to have a 
higher accident frequency rate than adults in 
comparable occupations. During the war in- 
dustrial injuries to young workers increased. 
Reports from nine states — Illinois, Mary- 
land, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wis- 
consin — show a marked upward trend in in- 
juries to workers under eighteen years of age. 
In one of these states the rate of increase be- 
tween 1940 and 1943 was 1,100 per cent; in 
another more than 1,300 per cent. 

Many state child labor laws prohibit the em- 
ployment of boys and girls under sixteen or 
eighteen years of age in specified occupations 
dangerous to young workers. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act establishes a minimum age of 
eighteen years for employment in establish- 
ments covered by the Act in occupations that 
the Secretary of Labor? declares to be dan- 
gerous for workers sixteen and seventeen years 
of age. Before the war six orders were issued, 
relating to occupations in the manufacture of 


1 See Noll, infra. 

2 Under the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2 
the duties specified by the Act (as passed in 1938) for 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau were transferred to 
the Secretary of Labor. 
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explosives, to driving or helping on motor ve- 
hicles, to occupations in coal mining, in log- 
ging and sawmilling, and in the operation of 
power-driven woodworking machines, and to 
occupations involving exposure to radioactive 
substances. 

During the war the Children’s Bureau is- 
sued advisory standards to cover selected in- 
dustries or occupations important in war pro- 
duction. This advice to employers showed how 
young workers could be protected from in- 
juries by special training and supervision and 
listed, for the different industries, covered oc- 
cupations and types of work that are relatively 
safe for young workers and the ones that are 
too hazardous for them. 

The seventh hazardous-occupations order 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act was is- 
sued by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
on July 11, 1946, to be effective September 1, 
1946. It declares particularly hazardous for 
young people between sixteen and eighteen 
years of age occupations involved in the opera- 
tion of power-driven hoisting apparatus (ele- 
vators, cranes, derricks, hoists, or high-lift 
trucks) and has the effect of setting an eight- 
een-year minimum age in these occupations. 
Investigations are in process in other types of 
hazardous employment in preparation for ad- 
ditional orders. 


Children in Agriculture 


Oppressive child labor is still a shadow on 
the land. Children of all ages work on “hand” 
crops under conditions that differ little in un- 
desirability from sweatshop work in industry. 
Thousands of children, some as young as six 
years, follow with their families the maturing 
crops and do hard field work for long hours, 
often exposed to occupational hazards. They 
get little regular schooling. | 

Prevention of child labor in agriculture is 
difficult because of our traditional conception 
of farm work. We in the United States like to 
think of our agricultural system as one of 
family enterprise in spite of the great change 
in farm methods through the growth of large- 
scale industrialized farming. This system re- 
quires thousands of seasonal wage workers, 
drawn partly from the rural families displaced 
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by this very growth in the size of farm hold- 
ings. The public is slow to understand that the 
field work of children in this system is not the 
same as the work of children on their home 
farms. There, parents can grade the work to 
their children’s capacity; the work may be 
done before or after school and ah) have an 
educational value. 

As prisoners of war used in the farm pro- 
gram were sent home and the program for the 
importation of foreign labor needed during 
the war was cut down, the summer of 1946 
saw an increase of families on the move. In 
many places the employment of city and town 
boys and girls was continuing in day-haul, 
camp, and live-in programs. Standards recom- 
mended for working and living conditions and 
safety in transportation, worked out during 
the war, were often not observed. 

Child workers in the fields are given little 
legal protection from harmful labor. Two fed- 
eral acts apply to them but to a limited extent. 
The Sugar Act of 1937, which provides for 
‘payment of benefits to producers of sugar beets 
and sugar cane, specifies that producers are 
eligible for full payments only if they employ 
no children under fourteen years of age on 
the crops, and children of fourteen and fifteen 
no longer than eight hours a day. The restric- 
tions do not apply to the children of growers. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act applies to child 
labor in agriculture only on the days and dur- 
ing the hours when children are legally re- 
quired to attend school. School attendance 
laws differ widely in different states as to the 
ages at which children must attend school, 
how many days a year, the reasons for permit: 
ting release from school, and the periods for 
crop vacations. 

State child labor laws give little protection. 
Only four states — California, New Jersey, 
New York, and North Carolina —and the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico, have a minimum age for agricultural 
employment outside school hours as well as 
during school hours. Four other states — Flor- 
ida, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Pennsylvania — 
set a minimum age for agricultural employ- 
ment during school hours only. Eighteen other 
states have general minimum age standards 
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that are nominally broad enough to apply to all 
employment during school hours and might 
be interpreted to apply to agricultural em- 
ployment. The remaining 22 states and Alaska 
have no minimum age standards for agricul- 
tural work. 

Enforcement as well as enactment of a law 
depends on public approval. ‘The same failure. 
to understand the harmful nature of field work 
for children frequently prevents enforcement 
of those protections that do exist for child 
workers in agriculture. 


Child Labor Agencies 


The National Child Labor Committee, or- 
ganized in 1904, is active in promoting fed- 
eral and state legislation dealing with child 
labor and related questions and in working 
for adequate appropriations for child labor 
law enforcement. It also initiates or conducts 
child labor studies and maintains a general in- 
formation service. 

The National Consumers League, organ- 
ized in 1899, has long given especially active 
attention to child labor problems, as do state 
consumers’ leagues. Many other national agen- 
cies include regulation of the employment of 
young people as an item in their legislative 
programs. 

Other voluntary agencies interested in child 
labor and related problems on a state-wide 
basis include the Public Education and Child 
Labor Association in Pennsylvania and the 
Illinois Child Labor Committee. Temporary 
state child labor committees or councils are 
frequently set up to work for special legisla- 
tion or on special child labor problems. A 
dozen or more states have special bureaus in 
their state labor departments that are devoted 
primarily to the interests of children in in- 
dustry. 

Since the passage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 and until July 16, 1946, the 
United States Children’s Bureau had adminis- 
tered the Act’s child labor provisions through 
its Industrial Division. This Division had also 
conducted studies of child labor, published re- 
ports, and maintained advisory and consulta- 
tive services to governmental and voluntary 
agencies. On July 16, 1946, the Président’s Re- 
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organization Plan No. 2 transferred the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, with the exception of the In- 
dustrial Division, from the Department of 
Labor to the Federal Security Agency. As a 
result of the Reorganization Plan, the Indus- 
trial Division was transferred to the Division 
of Labor Standards, Department of Labor. 
There, as the Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment Branch, it continues its administrative, 
research, and advisory functions. 


International Labor Conferences 


Representatives of governments, employers, 
and workers of 48 nations attended the twenty- 
seventh session of the International Labor 
Conference in Paris in October, 1945. The 
Conference discussed as one of its four main 
subjects the protection of children and young 
workers. This was dealt with in a general 
resolution and in specific proposals regarding 
medical examinations for fitness for employ- 
ment in industrial and nonindustrial occupa- 
tions, and restriction of night work in non- 
industrial occupations (industrial occupations 
are already covered by conventions). The con- 
sideration of these two proposals was in prepa- 
ration for the 1946 Conference in which draft 
conventions will be drawn up for presenta- 
tion to member governments for ratification. 

In April, 1946, in Mexico City, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization held its third re- 
gional conference of member nations in the 
Western Hemisphere. Delegations were pres- 
ent from sixteen countries and official observ- 
ers from four. Of the three technical subjects 
discussed, one— vocational training — con- 
cerned young workers. The committee on this 
subject emphasized the importance of ex- 
panded and improved programs as a practical 
means of stimulating educational and voca- 
tional equality among the nations, and as a 
step toward the desired expansion of industry 
and trade in all the American republics. Deep 
interest was expressed in building up closer 
inter-American cooperation on yocational 
training programs. 
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Beatrice McConNELL 


CHILD WELFARE. Increasingly the con- 
notations of the term “child welfare” are re- 
flecting the trend toward emphasis upon the 
interrelationship between all of the conditions 
which affect child life, and the consequent 
need for coordinating the forces designed to 
promote the well-being of the “whole child.” 
Acceptance of the interdependence of preven- 
tive and rehabilitative measures within the 
scope of child health, education, social wel- 
fare, and related areas is next in importance 
to recognition of conservation of home life as 
the basis of the welfare of children. 


White House Conferences on Children 


An era in the development of nation-wide 
concern for children was initiated in 1909 by 
the Conference on the Care of Dependent 
Children, held at the call of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. This Conference brought to- 
gether leaders in social welfare activities from 
all parts of the country. The discussions dealt 
mainly with problems of care of children in 
institutions and the then slowly developing 
method of care in foster family homes. From 
this Conference came the widely quoted state- 
ment: “Home life is the highest and finest 
product of civilization. It is the great molding 
force of mind and of character. Children 
should not be deprived of it except for urgent 
and compelling reasons.” This affirmation pro- 
vided the impetus for the “mothers’ aid” or 


“mothers’ pension” movement that swept over 


the country within the following ten years and 
is now administered as “aid to dependent chil- 
dren,” with financial assistance to states from 
the federal government under the provisions 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Directory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 
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of the Social Security Act of 1935, as amended 
in 1939 and 1946. 

In accordance with a recommendation of 
this Conference the United States Children’s 
Bureau was created by act of Congress in 1912 
“to investigate and report upon all matters per- 
taining to the welfare of children and child life 
among all classes of our people.” Under the 
terms of the act the Bureau was directed to 
investigate especially “the questions of infant 
mortality, the birth rate, orphanage, juvenile 
courts, desertion, dangerous occupations, acci- 
dents and diseases of children, employment, 
and legislation affecting children in the several 
states and territories.” Educational functions 
were not undertaken by the Bureau because 
of the existence of the United States Office of 
Education and its activities in this field. The 
two agencies have collaborated, however, in 
many activities related to education as well as 
to child health and the social welfare of chil- 
dren. In practice, therefore, a unified approach 
to the welfare of the child has been the con- 
cern of the federal government for more than 
three decades. 

The 1909 Conference in addition to recom- 
mending the establishment of the Children’s 
Bureau suggested that a “permanent organiza- 
tion” should be created under private auspices 
to be concerned on a national basis with the 
care of dependent children. Such an agency 
was established in 1920 as the Child Welfare 
League of America. 

The second of the Conferences (which have 
been held decennially since 1909) was the 
Children’s Bureau Conference on Child Wel- 
fare Standards, held in 1919. This was not, 
strictly speaking, a “White House Confer- 
ence,” although it was financed from a Presi- 
dential fund and had the sanction of Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

The third Conference on Child Health and 
Protection was called by President Hoover and 
held in 1930. It was a very ambitious under- 
taking and covered a much wider range of 
subjects than the preceding ones. More than 
30 volumes of reports were issued by this 
Conference.* 


1 Published by the Century Company and its succes- 
sor, the D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 
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The 1940 Conference on Children in a De- 
mocracy, called by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, held its final sessions while the war 
clouds were breaking over Europe and just 
before this country embarked upon its national 
defense program. Some 150 representatives of 
national voluntary and governmental agencies 
concerned with child welfare were included in 
the membership of the Conference, which to- 
taled nearly 7oo persons. The members in- 
cluded professional men and women in the 
fields of health, education, and social service; 
economists; housing experts; representatives 
of church groups, leisure-time agencies, and 
farm, labor, and industrial organizations; and 
persons concerned with child training, parent 
education, homemaking, and other related 
types of activity. In this Conference equal 
weight was given to problems of child health, 
education, and social services for children. The 
proceedings of the Conference and other ma- 
terial relating to it were published by the 
Children’s Bureau. 

The general report adopted by the Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy contains the 
following statement in regard to the unity nec- 
essary in work for children: “The child re- 
ceives or should receive services from many in- 
dividuals, groups, and agencies in addition to 
his own family. Each has its special task; none 
can be performed successfully without regard 


for the others. However, the best intentions 


of one group have often been nullified by ig- 
norance of the work of another, or by inter- 
ference or inefficiency of others. Too often 
people have failed to recognize the simple 
truth that the child cannot be broken up into 
parts —one for the parent, another for the 
teacher, one for the public official, another for 
the playground, and still another for the 
church. The child is an indivisible whole as he 
grows from infancy to manhood and must be 
planned for and served as such.”? 


Standards of Child Welfare 


Standards pertaining to various phases of 
child welfare administration have been pro- 
mulgated by national and state agencies con- 


1 See Children in a Democracy (infra). 
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cerned with health, education, and social wel- 
fare. In 1919 the Children’s Bureau Confer- 
ences on Child Welfare Standards formu- 
lated minimum standards pertaining to chil- 
dren entering employment, public protection 
of the health of children and mothers, and 
protection of children in need of special care. 
The “Children’s Charter” of the 1930 White 
House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection was a brief statement of the rights of 
children which had a somewhat similar pur- 
pose. The Children’s Bureau Commission on 
Children in Wartime in 1942 adopted a “Chil- 
dren’s Charter in Wartime” and a “Program 
of State Action” based upon this “Charter.” 
Similar statements of objectives and measures 
required for their attainment have resulted 
from the eight Pan-American Child Con- 
gresses described in a later section of this arti- 
cle. The 1940 White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy did not officially 
adopt a statement of child welfare standards, 
but the principles which emerged from the 
general report adopted by the Conference, and 
from conclusions of discussion groups sub- 
mitted to the Conference, were compiled and 
published by the Children’s Bureau in 1942 
under the title Standards of Child Health, 
Education, and Social Welfare (infra). The 
range of subjects is indicated by the chapter 
headings: Safeguards of Family Life; Health 
and Medical Care of Children — basic prem- 
ises, maternal care and care of newborn in- 
fants, care of infants and children, care of sick 
and physically handicapped children, mater- 
nity, infant, and preschool child services, 
school health programs, health of youth at 
work, mental health, local, state, and federal 
responsibility; Educational Services in the 
Community — education through the schools, 
leisure-time services, library service for chil- 
dren and youth; Child Labor and Youth Em- 
ployment — protective measures, vocational 
preparation, guidance, placement, and work 
experience; Social Services for Children — es- 
sentials of a community program, foster care 
services, the juvenile court, prevention and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency, provision 
for the physically handicapped children, state 
and community provision for mentally defi- 


cient children, state leadership and aid in de- 
veloping local services; Economic Aid to Fami- 
lies; and Public Administration and Financ- 


ing. 


Safeguarding the Health of Children 


The right to health protection before birth 
and in infancy and early childhood is the cor- 
nerstone of child welfare. In 1912, when the 
Children’s Bureau began its studies of infant 
mortality, it was estimated that 300,000 babies 
died annually in the United States during 
their first year of life. A large proportion of 
these deaths occurred in families with very 
low incomes, living under subnormal condi- 
tions. In 1926 the number was reported as 
182,000; in 1933, as 121,000; and in 1943 the 
number had been reduced to 118,000 in spite 
of the increased population of the country and 
the higher wartime birth rate. Within the ten 
fiscal years 1933-1943 the mortality rate for 
infants had been reduced 31 per cent; but, as 
a recent report by the Children’s Bureau states, 
“We have far to go before we can claim that 
every infant death is unavoidable, unprevent- 
able.” The report cited shows that while the 
rate for the nation in 1943 was 40 infant deaths 
per 1,000 live births, 23 states were less success- 
ful than the nation as a whole in saving babies’ 
lives. It also shows that the risks of death for 
Negro babies were much greater than for 
white babies. 

In addition to preventing the deaths of in- 
fants, medical science has made great strides 
in reducing the hazards of childbirth. The 
death rate of mothers from childbearing was 
_ reduced 60 per cent from 1933 to 1943. The re- 
lation of this fact to child dependency is clear. 
The gains made in protecting the health of 
children during the first critical years of life 
have probably been equally significant. But, as 
was stated in the general report of the White 
House Conference on Children in a Democ- 
racy, “A health program for the American 
child during the coming decades will have im- 
portant new assets. For example, we know 
more about the health, growth, and develop- 
ment of the child than ever before. Therefore 
our practical objectives are higher, particu- 
larly as to nutrition, protection against infec- 
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tion, and preventive care of sight, hearing, 
teeth, and so forth. We know how far we have 
advanced but also how far we lag behind in 
the application of available medical knowl- 
edge, especially in the less favored parts of the 
country and among certain groups of the popu- 
lation.” 

Increased facilities for medical care (though 
interrupted to some extent by the exigencies of 
wartime), the services of public health nurses, 
and discoveries of new methods of preventing 
and treating epidemic and childhood diseases 
will prolong the lives and safeguard the health 
of a great many children who in previous gen- 
erations would have been doomed to an early 
death or to physical disability. A better under- 
standing of the importance of sanitary meas- 
ures and proper housing will increasingly save 
children from the hazards which still exist in 
many communities in spite of efforts to bring 
home to every center of population, large and 
small, the vital need for saving the lives and 
the health of children. Economic conditions 
which insure to every family the ability to ob- 
tain the necessities of life, and a more general 
understanding of the principles of good nutri- 
tion and of homemaking, will give many chil- 
dren a better chance to develop healthy bodies 
and to take full advantage of the opportuni- 
ties which every community should provide 
for children. 

The gains which have been made through 
preventive health services are of the utmost 
importance to the social welfare of children, 
not only in reducing the number of maternal 
and infant deaths, but in eliminating hazards 
of childhood diseases which have so often re- 
sulted in physical handicap. Dependency of 
families, and consequent child dependency, 
has been reduced very appreciably during past 
years by the fight which has been waged 
against tuberculosis and other diseases that 
formerly took a heavy toll of parents and chil- 
dren. The scourges of yellow fever and small- 
pox have practically been eliminated. Immu- 
nization against certain children’s diseases and 
more effective medical care have prevented 
great numbers of children from contracting 
these diseases. Particular attention has been 
given to treatment and convalescent care of 
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children with rheumatic fever, a disease whose 
extent was not recognized until recent years, 
although provision for the care of rheumatic 
fever patients still reaches only a small pro- 
portion of the children suffering from the dis- 
ease. Orthopedic treatment and other methods 
of combating crippling conditions have re- 
stored many handicapped children to a life of 
usefulness in the community which they were 
denied not many years ago. Ophthalmia neo- 
natorum, previously the scourge of newborn 
infants, has been all but vanquished as a cause 
of blindness. See CrippLED CHILDREN, MATER- 
NAL AND Cuitp HeattH, Mepicar Care, Pus- 
Lic HeaLttH, Pusric Hearty Nursine, and 
SociaL HycrEne. 


Education 


During the war more than 200,000 teachers 
left their positions, many entering the armed 
forces but more going to higher paid war jobs. 
In one year the schools had to fill 80,000 posi- 
tions with teachers holding only emergency 
certificates. Overcrowding of schools has also 
been a serious problem, with the result that 
more and more children have been placed in 
schools that are not only understaffed but also 
overcrowded. The wartime developments em- 
phasized especially the need for more kinder- 
gartens and nursery schools. 

During the war large numbers of boys and 
girls who were old enough left school for em- 
ployment in war industries and in other oc- 
cupations urgently in need of workers. “Back- 
to-school” drives stemmed the tide to some ex- 
tent; and with the return of men who had been 
in the armed forces and the discontinuance of 
emergency war work, some of these children 
have returned to school. Many of them will 
undoubtedly remain adrift, however, so far as 
further education is concerned. Years of re- 
adjustment will be required before education 
can be raised to the level that the country will 
demand to correct the educational deficiencies 
revealed in the Selective Service process. Many 
states ranked as “poorest” in educational pro- 
vision are making a considerable effort to edu- 
cate their children but do not have the wealth 
to do so. Federal aid for education, to correct 
this irregularity, has been advocated for many 
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years and several bills to effectuate it are now 
pending in Congress. Such aid has been 
strenuously resisted because of the fear that 
financial assistance would mean control of 
educational methods, and by reason of differ- 
ences in opinion as to whether our public 
schools should receive such aid. 

During recent years there has developed a 
much closer relationship than previously ex- 
isted between schools and the health and 
social service facilities of communities. Also 
important contributions to the physical welfare 
of school children and to the prevention and 
correction of physical handicaps have been 
made in the school systems themselves through 
medical inspection, inadequate as it usually is 
and without means of assuring corrections of 
defects found, by provision of school lunches, 
and through facilities for training crippled 
children and for educating children with seri- 
ous defects of vision or hearing. Sight-saving 
classes for semisighted pupils, and modern 
methods of discovering degrees of deafness, 
have placed the necessary measures for preven- 
tion and treatment within the reach of thou- 
sands of children. Psychological examinations 
of subnormal children have led to adaptation 
of the school program to their needs; and clini- 
cal studies of children who have behavior 
difficulties have shown the need for close rela- 
tionship between the schools and social agen- 
cies. Through parent-teacher activities and 
other methods of keeping parents in touch 
with children’s problems and the work being 
done by the school, the gap between the family 
and the school is being bridged in many com- 
munities. See Tue Biinp, THe DEAF AND THE 
Harp oF HEeEarInc, PARENT EDUCATION AND 
Cuitp DEVELOPMENT, SIGHT CONSERVATION, 
and SociaL AND HeattH WorkK IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 


Economic Basis of Family Life 


Sound family life is in very large measure 
dependent upon economic and industrial con- 
ditions which make it possible for the worker 
to maintain a good standard of living, includ- 
ing proper housing. When the resources which 
should be available to all families are lacking 
because of unemployment, illness, or other 


_ misfortunes, the community must supply the 
means whereby the home can be conserved. 
The nation-wide effort to relieve destitution 
during the depression of the 1930’s focused 
attention on the need for material aid and 
social service in the remotest sections of states 
as well as in the large cities. Areas heretofore 
with only the most primitive resources for as- 
sisting destitute families and caring for handi- 
capped children have become aware of the ex- 
istence of problems that endanger the social 
welfare of the whole community if they are 
neglected. Federal social security funds for 
old age assistance, grants to the blind, and aid 
to dependent children in their own homes have 
encouraged states and localities to provide 
more adequately for these groups, and have 
made it possible to finance these forms of aid. 
Many states have provided funds also for gen- 
eral relief administered by local units; and the 
standards of aid to destitute families have been 
increased greatly in many localities through- 
out the country. The growth of the system of 
aid to dependent children, superseding the 
original form of “mothers’ aid,” has demon- 


strated the need for this form of assistance as - 


a fundamental measure of conservation of 
family homes and prevention of actual child 
dependency. At the present time, even with 
increases in the amounts of assistance that have 
been made in many places, the monthly grants 
are so low in a considerable proportion of the 
states that the purpose of this aid is largely de- 
feated. A major reason for the inadequacy 
appears to be financial inability of the states 
and their communities to contribute larger 
amounts; but, also, the federal legal provisions 
have been seriously defective in the financial 
limitation placed upon the federal contribu- 
tion to the states. Efforts have been made for 
a number of years to lift the ceiling on the 
amount of the federal contribution and to 
place federal grants on a variable matching 
basis which would take into account the states’ 
ability to provide funds. Although Congress 
at its last session failed to adopt the proposal 
for variable grants, it did, by amendment of 
the Social Security Act, increase very consid- 
erably the amount of federal funds that may 
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be granted to the states for aid to dependent 
children. 

Various types of social insurance such as 
workmen’s compensation, unemployment in- 
surance, old age and survivors’ insurance, and 
sickness insurance are recognized as vital to the 
conservation of home life. Breakdown of 
family life from economic causes not only is the 
most potent cause of child dependency and 
neglect, but a large part of the juvenile de- 
linquency problem may be traced to the same 
source. The foundation of child welfare is 
normal home life. Child welfare programs are 
seriously limited if a community does not have 
adequate and well-administered public assist- 
ance and relief and provision for social serv- 
ices needed by families. Voluntary as well as 
governmental agencies have an obligation to 
provide family social services which will pre- 
vent needless child dependency, neglect, and 
delinquency, and which will conserve health. 
See Famity SoctaL Work, Housine anp City 
PLANNING, O_p AGE AND Survivors’ INsuR- 
ANCE, Pustic AssistaNcE, and UNEMmpLoy- 
MENT COMPENSATION. 


Child Welfare Services 


The Social Security Act of 1935 and the 
1939 amendment of the Act made provision for 
an annual federal appropriation of $1,510,000 
to be allotted to the states through the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for the purpose of “establishing, 
extending, and strengthening, especially in 
predominantly rural areas, public welfare 
services for the protection and care of homeless, 
dependent, and neglected children, and chil- 
dren in danger of becoming delinquent.” Rural 
areas were placed in a special category not be- 
cause of any distinction between the kinds of 
services needed but because these areas had 
been neglected and were in special need of. 
social services. The needs of children in rural 
areas, although they may differ in extent, are 
the same as the needs of those in all other areas. 
The same types of resources are required to 
provide the necessary care and protection for 
all children who are disadvantaged by child 
dependency, neglect, delinquency, mental de- 
ficiency, or physical handicaps. 

The plans for the use of federal funds de- 
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veloped jointly by the states and the Children’s 
Bureau have provided for (a) state services 
for the encouragement and assistance of ade- 
quate methods of community child welfare 
organization, and (b) case work and other 
services directly related to local social serv- 
ices for children. Because of the limited funds 
available, emphasis has been placed upon serv- 
ices to children living in their own homes and 
the development of activities for the preven- 
tion of child dependency, neglect, and delin- 
quency, rather than upon provision of foster 
care. Assistance has, however, been given in 
many states to voluntary as well as govern- 
mental institutions and child-caring agencies, 
in providing case work services for children 
under foster care and in improving methods of 
care. In addition to general consultation serv- 
ices to local units, a number of states have de- 
veloped specialized services providing techni- 
cal consultation in special fields such as adop- 
tion, foster care, and day care; and the services 
of child guidance clinics have been made avail- 
able in some areas. 

During the seven-year period from July, 
1938, to July, 1945, 1,667 of the 3,050 counties 
in the United States had the help of federal 
funds in providing social services for children. 
The largest number of counties receiving such 
assistance at any one time was 1,135, including 
counties in which service was provided on the 
basis of “areas” covering two or more counties. 
In many states the cost of social services to chil- 
dren was taken over entirely by local units 
after a period of demonstration of needs and 
methods of work. In like manner many states 
have assumed the cost of state services for- 
merly paid for from federal funds. This per- 
mitted the extension of services to a greater 
number of “areas of special need” during the 
wartime emergency. 

The total number of positions for profes- 
sional workers paid for in whole or in part by 
federal funds increased from 434 in 1939 to 
553 in 1942. Since then the number has de- 
creased each year to 375 in 1945. The number 
of these workers assigned to areas of special 
need was 59 in 1939; in 1945 the number was 
160. In some states the need for services in 
“war-impacted” areas was so great that it was 


necessary to transfer workers from rural areas | 


to areas of special need. The decline in the 
total number of professional social workers 
paid for by federal funds may be due in part 
to the increased acceptance of responsibility by 
the states and local units, but is undoubtedly to 
be attributed in large measure to the greater 
difficulty of obtaining and retaining workers 
which was encountered during the war period. 

Of the 1,667 counties for which federal funds 
were used during the seven-year period, 694 
had the services of workers devoting full time 
to social services for children in one county. 
The remaining counties had only part time of 
the workers, who had responsibility for addi- 
tional services such as public assistance or who 
served two or more counties. It is obvious that 
the number of workers paid for from federal 
funds does not represent the total number of 
professional workers employed for child wel- 
fare services, nor does the number of counties 
reported as receiving federal funds through 
the states indicate the extent to which such 
services were made available. In some states the 
major share of this development has been paid 
from state and local funds, federal funds being 
used mainly for demonstration purposes and 
for training of workers. See Apoption, Day 
Care oF CHILDREN, Foster Care FoR CHIL- 
DREN, JUVENILE BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS, JUVE- 
NILE AND Domestic RELations Courts, and 
Rurat Sociat Procrams. : 

In 1946 Congress authorized an increase of 
$2,000,000 in the amount of funds available 


to state welfare departments for promoting 


state and local child welfare services. 


Child Welfare Legislation 


In no field of activity in behalf of children 
is it so essential to unify and correlate various 
interests as it is in planning child welfare laws. 
Legislative measures should take into con- 
sideration the interrelationships of health, edu- 
cation, social welfare, employment safeguards, 
provision of facilities for recreation, and the 
many other types of protection and legal con- 
trol or administrative authority which require 
permissive action by state legislatures. Legisla- 
tion which considers only the immediate needs 
of one type of service, ignoring vital needs of 


other interests, may result in weakening exist- 
ing laws which are essential in other fields of 
service. Child welfare legislation must also 
take into account basic principles upon which 
successful administration must depend. Law 
is not an end in itself, but a means to an end. 
Unless laws placed upon the statute books re- 
flect an intelligent public opinion and are 
accompanied by provision for honest and 
thoroughgoing administration, they will give 
a false sense of security, retarding progress in- 
stead of advancing it. 

Study of laws affecting the welfare of chil- 
dren by officially appointed state commissions 
began more than thirty years ago with the 
creation of a Commission to Codify and Re- 
vise the Laws of Ohio Relative to Children. 
Since that time the majority of the states have 
had commissions, established by law, ap- 
pointed by the governor or created by some ofh- 
cial state agency or-by a voluntary group rep- 
resentative of child welfare interests through- 
out the state. In some states these commissions 
have been given continuing responsibility, and 
have made studies and suggested legislation 
over a period of years; in other states two or 
more commissions have worked during differ- 
ent periods. Many of the commissions have 
undertaken extensive studies of child welfare 
conditions, covering a broad range of subjects; 
others have limited their inquiries and their 
recommendations to certain subjects which ap- 
peared to require immediate attention. Thirty 
state commissions for the study of child wel- 
fare laws were organized before 1925; between 
1925 and 1945, II new states were added to 
the list, and in at least 18 states in which there 
had previously been such commissions new 
ones were created. Within recent years two or 
three such commissions have been established 
annually. The trend now appears to be toward 
the organization of state child welfare com- 
missions with broad responsibilities for study 
of conditions affecting children, administrative 
methods, and child welfare legislation. The 
membership of these commissions is repre- 
sentative of child welfare interests throughout 
the state. They either employ expert legal ad- 
visers or include them in the membership. In 
some states special committees of the state 
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legislatures undertake the actual drafting 
and coordination of laws in cooperation with 
the child welfare commission. 

Legislation relating to children should be 
the result of continuing study of child welfare 
needs, and of the effectiveness with which 
statutory provisions are being enforced. Laws 
are of little avail unless adequate provision is 
made for administration. See Soctat AcTION. 


Child Welfare Agencies 


During the past ten years the number of 
federal, state, and local governmental agencies 
in the United States concerned with various 
phases of child welfare has increased greatly. 
Voluntary agencies, mainly those providing 
child care and protective service, decreased in 
number to some extent during the depression 
years; and many institutions conducted under 
private auspices have changed their field of 
service since public care became more avail- 
able. 

The first agency primarily concerned with 
children that was established by the federal 
government was the United States Office of 
Education, formerly in the Department of the 
Interior and now in the Federal Security 
Agency. This Office collects and distributes 
facts in regard to the progress of education 
throughout the country and acts as a national 
clearinghouse of information in all fields of 
educational activity. It administers grants to 
states for educational purposes. 

The United States Children’s Bureau was 
established in 1912 in the Department of Com- 
merce and a year later was transferred to the 
Department of Labor. On July 16, 1946, it 
was transferred (except for its child labor 
administrative functions) to the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Its original and continuing 
function has been to investigate and report 
upon all phases of child life, and it has main- 
tained divisions of child health, child labor, 
and social service. It administers, through 
grants to states, the provisions of the Social 
Security Act for maternal and child health 
services, services to crippled children, and 
child welfare services, and it has an Inter- 
American Unit which is responsible for 
cooperative projects with other American re- 
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publics. Prior to July 16, 1946, it was charged 
with administration of the child labor provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act (this 
function now remaining in the Department of 
Labor). See Cuttp Lazor anp YoutH Em- 
PLOYMENT. 

Other federal agencies concerned in part 
with child welfare are the United States Public 
Health Service, and the Social Security Ad- 
ministration’s Bureau of Public Assistance and 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
The United States Department of Justice, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
the Office of Indian Affairs also have certain 
responsibilities pertaining to the welfare of 
children. 

National agencies under voluntary auspices 
offer advisory service in regard to a number of 
types of child welfare activities. Some of these 
agencies maintain a field staff for special stud- 
ies and consultation and hold annual or re- 
gional conferences on problems in their field of 
interest. One of these, the Child Welfare 
League of America, was organized in 1920 in 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
1909 White House Conference on the Care of 
Dependent Children. In 1946 the membership 
of this agency included approximately 200 ac- 
credited agencies engaged in child care and 
protection. In 1943 the National Day Nursery 
Association was merged with the League. In 
January, 1946, the League adopted a “five-year 
plan” which contemplates expanding the serv- 
ices of the agency to include “establishment 
and maintenance of adequate standards of 
work and extension of activities in the child 
welfare field.” 

The National Probation Association works 
for the promotion of legislation relating to 
juvenile courts and probation service and de- 
velopment of standards and improved services 
in these fields. Its work includes activities for 
adults as well as children. The American As- 
sociation on Mental Deficiency studies causes 
of mental deficiency and methods of training. 
Other national organizations concerned with 
social welfare problems of children include: 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
National Child Labor Committee, National 
Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work, and 


the National Child Welfare Division of the 
American Legion. National agencies in the 
field of education include the National Educa- 
tion Association, American Council on Educa- 
tion, Child Study Association of America, As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, and the 
National Association for Nursery Education. - 
The American Medical Association, the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics, and a number of 
other agencies deal with problems of child 
health. 

All states now have departments of social 
welfare, of health, and of education. The ma- 
jority of the departments of social welfare and 
of health include special bureaus or divisions 
relating to children. State departments pro- 
mote the activities of county or other local 
public agencies by giving consultative service, 
and frequently by assuming part of the cost 
of local work. State or local public health or 
social welfare agencies are given authority un- 
der state laws for the supervision of private 
child-caring agencies. Various types of state 
agencies have responsibility for managing state 
institutions for children who are mentally defi- 
cient, delinquent, or physically handicapped, 
and some state departments of social welfare 
maintain institutions or child-placing activities 
for the care of dependent and neglected chil- 
dren. In most states, however, child care is 
provided by local public welfare agencies and 
by organizations under private auspices. 
Within the past ten years a large number of 
local departments of public welfare have un- 
dertaken a broad form of child welfare services. 


National Commission for Children and Youth 


The National Commission on Children in 
Wartime was originally appointed by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in 1942. It was reappointed in 
1944 to consider the special needs of children 
and youth during the wartime period. In col- 
laboration with the National Defense Council, 
the Commission’s “Program of Action” and 
other material resulting from its deliberations 
were distributed to state and local groups 
throughout the country. In March, 1944, the 
Commission adopted a statement on “Goals 
for Children and Youth in the Transition from 
War to Peace,” summarizing the most urgent 
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needs which then appeared and renewing the 
call to the people of the nation to plan for the 
protection of children and youth during the 
emergency and in postwar years. In April, 
1945, a report entitled Building the Future for 
Children and Youth was adopted. In this re- 
port the Commission proposed as next steps 
for the protection of children the following: 
(a) safeguard family life; (b) extend health 
services and medical care until they reach all 
mothers and children; (c) assure to youth, 
education and employment opportunity and 
protection; (d) develop community recreation 
and leisure-time services for young people; (e) 
assure social services to every child whose 
home conditions or individual difficulties re- 
quire special attention; (f) review and revise 
legislative safeguards and standards relating 
to children; (g) enable federal, state, and local 
governments to share the public responsibility 
for the health, education, and welfare of chil- 
dren; (h) train professional personnel and pre- 
pare volunteers to render services to children 
and youth; (i) provide increased opportunities 
for youth to share in the planning and develop- 
ment of programs for youth; and (j) educate 
parents, youth, and all citizens in the impor- 
tance of providing full security and opportu- 
nity for children for the sake of their own 
happiness and well-being, and for the future of 
the nation. 

In February, 1946, the National Commission 
on Children in Wartime held its final meetings 
and recommended for peacetime the appoint- 
ment of a National Commission for Children 
and Youth. Such a Commission has now been 
organized. Resolutions adopted by the Na- 
tional Commission on Children in Wartime at 
its final meeting provide that the new Commis- 
sion should consist of not more than 90 mem- 
bers to serve for a period of two years. The 
membership is to include representatives of 
national organizations, professional leaders, 
state and local officials, and others concerned 
with advancing the interests of children and 
youth. The resolutions further provide for the 
appointment of five members of the outgoing 
Commission to nominate the members of an 
executive committee which shall nominate the 
full membership of the new Commission. Ac- 
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tivities are defined as follows: (a) review of 
facts concerning children and youth; (b) 
formulation of recommendations and pro- 


‘grams; (c) educational activities; (d) service 


as a clearinghouse on proposals for children 
and youth; (e) stimulation and promotion of 
state and local action on matters of federal 
legislation affecting the welfare of children 
and young people; (f) presentation of Com- 
mission recommendations by the chairman, 
or those designated by him, to administrative 
officers and legislative bodies; and (g) en- 
couraging and fostering state and community 
planning through state and local commissions 
or committees with functions comparable to 
those of the National Commission for Children 
and Youth — the executive committee to give 
consideration to the desirability of inviting 
representatives of state commissions to attend 
meetings of the National Commission. It was 
also recommended that consideration be given 
to the appointment of standing committees in 
the various areas of interest to formulate pro- 
posals for the Commission’s consideration, in- 
viting persons from outside the Commission’s 
membership to share, as needed, in the com- 
mittee work. It was further suggested that 
plans be made for more local participation in 
the work of the Commission by inviting some 
local workers in agencies concerned with chil- 
dren and youth to each Commission meeting, 
and by other means. 


Inter-American Cooperation 


For more than a quarter of a century the 
republics of the Western Hemisphere have 
cooperated in efforts to promote the well-being 
of North and South America. The first official 
Pan-American Child Congress was held in 
1916, and since then American republics have 
participated in seven such Congresses devoted 
exclusively to the discussion of child health, 
education, and social welfare problems. Suc- 
ceeding years have witnessed progressive de- 
velopment of child welfare activities in all of 
the American countries, often following closely 
the recommendations of the Pan-American 
Child Congresses which have provided a 
forum for the exchange of information and 
ideas. 
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The first Pan-American Child Congress was 
held in Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 1916; the 
second, in Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1919; the 
third, in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 1922; the 
fourth, in Santiago, Chile, in 1924; the fifth, 
in Havana, Cuba, in 1927; the sixth in Lima, 
Peru, in 1930; the seventh, in Mexico City, 
Mexico, in 1935; and the eighth, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1940. Plans are now under way 
for the ninth Pan-American Child Congress, 
to be held in Venezuela, probably in 1947. 

Resolutions adopted at the various Con- 
gresses have dealt with the following sub- 
jects: (a) protection of child health and de- 
velopment of health education; (b) establish- 
ment of a minimum age for employment of 
minors, compulsory physical examinations, 
and requirement of certificates of minimum 
school attendance; (c) education, including 
training of preschool children and rural edu- 
cation; (d) legislation to reduce economic and 
social inequalities and measures pertaining to 
social security and material relief of families; 
(e) maternity care, with special reference to 
working mothers, and prenatal and postnatal 
care for indigent mothers; (f) foster family 
care of dependent children and supervision of 
such care; (g) treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency, and establishment of juvenile courts 
with qualified judges and probation officers; 
(h) public administrative agencies to promote 
the health and social welfare of children; (i) 
codification of child welfare laws; (j) central 
government bureaus to investigate and report 
upon child welfare matters and to coordinate 
methods of work and stimulate private child 
welfare activity; and (k) the duty of govern- 
ments to provide for the needs of their chil- 
dren through adequate appropriations for 
their maintenance, education, and vocational 
training. 

One of the major achievements of the Child 
Congress movement was the establishment in 
1927 of the American International Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood. The Institute 
is a permanent center of research and informa- 
tion on all matters pertaining to child life, 
with headquarters in Montevideo. In 1928 the 
United States formally became a member of 
_ the Institute. The Chief of the Children’s 


Bureau was appointed by the Department of 
State as the technical representative of this 
country, and has continued to serve in this 
capacity. 

Since 1941 the Children’s Bureau has been 
sharing in the cooperative program for the de- 
velopment of social, economic, cultural, and 
scientific relations with the other American 
republics, under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of State. The Bureau includes a unit 
known as “The Inter-American Cooperation 
Unit,” through which a staff of medical, nurs- 
ing, nutrition, and social service consultants 
gives advisory service, on request, to official 
agencies of South American countries. This 
Unit plans programs of study, observation, 
and in-service training for specialists invited to 
the United States. Through one type of project 
or another the consultation service of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has reached into every one of 
our sister republics in this hemisphere. A pub- 
lication prepared by the Children’s Bureau, 
now in press, Selected Readings in Social Serv- 
ice for Family and Children, is to be issued in 
Spanish. The material was designed to be used 
especially by schools of social work and practic- 
ing social workers in Latin America. 
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COMMUNITY CHESTS.* The community 
chest is a cooperative organization of citizens 
and their community health and welfare agen- 
_ cies, the broad purpose of which is the promo- 
tion of the health and social welfare of the 
area in which it operates. The function of the 
chest is to develop knowledge and understand- 
ing of the social needs and resources of the 
community; to raise funds through an annual 
campaign or otherwise for the support of its 
member agencies and other approved pur- 
poses; to allocate funds so raised in a manner 
that will best meet the needs of the community; 
and to work cooperatively with others to im- 
prove standards of service and to further effi- 
ciency in organization and management. 

The Federation for Charity and Philan- 
thropy which was created in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1913 is commonly regarded as the first 
community chest. The federation idea as ap- 
plied to joint fund raising, however, antedates 
this development. There were early experi- 
ments along such lines in Liverpool, England, 
in 1873; Denver, Colo., devised a plan for 
financing federated charitable agencies in 
1887; Elmira, N.Y., adopted a federated plan 
in 1910; and federations of Jewish agencies 
were in existence in several of the larger 
cities of the country starting with Boston, in 
1895. Likewise, the campaign method of fund 
raising was an earlier development, generally 
credited to the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. 

A community chest, however, is more than 
a federation of agencies using campaign tech- 
niques for fund raising. Its further character- 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Direcrory oF AGENCIEs in Part ‘Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 
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istics, as commonly accepted in the movement 
which has developed since 1913, are as fol- 
lows: (a) its membership is reasonably in- 
clusive, not only in terms of the number of 
agencies in the community seeking support 
but also in terms of the extent and representa- 
tive character of citizen participation; (b) the 
appeal is based upon a thorough study of the 
operating requirements of its member agen- 
cies; (c) the chest assumes responsibility for 
approving the operating budgets of its member 
agencies and disburses the funds collected in 
accordance with approved budgeted needs; 
(d) it gives the contributor “immunity” from 
other appeals for operating requirements by 
the member agencies of the chest; (e) it main- 
tains a program of educational publicity in 
support of the campaign and to promote pub- 
lic understanding of the role of the voluntary 
agencies in community life; and (f) it cus- 
tomarily exercises control with respect to the 
timing and amount of its member agencies’ 
appeals for capital requirements. A united 
campaign is the common denominator of all 
community chests. But a joint fund-raising 
organization is not a chest in the full sense 
of the term unless it recognizes in the basic 
purpose of its existence a concern for the effec- 
tive development of the health and social wel- 
fare program for the community. 
The community chest is closely related to 
and has greatly stimulated the development 
of social work planning on a community-wide 
basis. See ComMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN So- 
c1aL Work. The range of such planning goes 
far beyond the membership of the chest, in- 
cluding not only voluntary agencies which may 
not be participating in the united appeal but 
also health and welfare services financed 
through tax funds. Nevertheless, the planning 
and the financing of social work are insepa- 
rable, and neither the planning body, repre- 
sented by a council of social agencies, nor the 
chest can operate with maximum effectiveness 
unless their activities are very closely coordi- 
nated. See Councits 1n SociaL Worx. The 
council may be separate and distinct from the 
chest, the two may be departments of an over- 
all organization, or either one may be set up as 
an integral part of the other. Where they are 
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separate, there is usually some provision for 
representation between one group and the 
other in recognition of their community of 
interests. Whatever form the relationship may 
take, the structure of the chest must be such 
as will provide for each of these two functions 
the conditions most conducive to its fulfill- 
ment while recognizing the dependence of one 
on the other. 


Structure and Membership 


Most community chests are incorporated 
bodies with a constitution and bylaws deter- 
mining their operation. In some cities the 
agencies, through their delegates, are the sole 
members of the corporation. In others, givers 
to the campaigns are the only members. More 
frequently, however, and in accord with the 
principle of community-wide participation 
for which a chest stands, although member 
agency representatives may be in the majority, 
the voting membership of the chest includes 
substantial representation from the campaign 
group and the givers and not infrequently, 
also, from other civic bodies having a concern 
for social welfare. 

The community chest is essentially a local 
undertaking, and local conditions and senti- 
ment determine what agencies shall be in- 
cluded as well as other characteristics of the 
federation. In general, nonprofit organiza- 
tions which are organized and operated pri- 
marily for health and social welfare and con- 
tributions to which are deductible for income 
tax purposes are considered eligible for mem- 
bership, provided they are not engaged in a 
type of work so controversial in its nature as 
to handicap the common effort by its inclu- 
sion. The membership of a chest usually in- 
cludes agencies rendering service free or at a 
nominal charge to those who are not regarded 
as “needy”; agencies whose activities are of an 
educational and cultural character; agencies 
which combine free service with a considerable 
amount of service paid for on a fee basis; and 
some agencies which obtain substantial reve- 
nue from tax funds. In a study conducted in 
1944" of 181 chests of varying size and lo- 


1 Community Chests and Council, Inc. Community, 
February, 1945, and unpublished manuscripts. 


cation, the 25 chest member agencies with 
highest incidence of membership and in order 
of their frequency were as follows: Boy 
Scouts; Girl Scouts; Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations; Salvation Army (family 
service department); Young Men’s Christian 
Associations; family service society; visiting 
nurse association; day nursery; settlement, 
neighborhood house, or community center; 
children’s institution; Catholic social service 
agency; Jewish social service agency; general 
hospital; home for the aged; travelers’ aid so- 
ciety; boys’ club; general case work agency; 
recreational agency; orphanage; child place- 
ment agency; Camp Fire Girls; Salvation 
Army (recreational department); mental hy- 
giene society; aid-for-the-blind society; and 
tuberculosis and health association. 


Growth of the Movement 


In terms of the number of cities adopting 
the community chest method the movement 
has shown a steady growth since 1913. A 
peak period of expansion occurred between 
1921 and 1924, stemming from the experience 
with war chests in the first World War and 
the great increase in giving during that period. 
See Table 1. A second peak period in the an- 
nual net increase in the number of chests took 
place during 1929 to 1931, at the outset of the 
depression. The third and by far the most sub- 
stantial expansion of the community chest 
method of financing in point of the number of 
communities participating is associated with 
the second World War. The number of re- 
corded chests showed a marked increase in 
1939, and during 1942 war chests were being 
organized in practically every city in the 
country on as all-inclusive a basis as possible. 

In January, 1943, as a result of the demand 
from local communities for federation of war 
appeals and specifically at the request of the 
President's War Relief Control Board, the 
National War Fund was organized. Not in 
itself a direct fund-raising organization, the 
National War Fund secured funds through 
local war chests or other unified local appeals 
for the approved budgeted requirements for 
its member agencies, including the United 


Service Organizations (USO), the United Sea- 
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TABLE I 
Total Raised by All Recorded Chest Campaigns, 
1925-19462 

Chest Number of Amount Percentage 
Year> Campaigns Raised of Goal 
1925 240 $58,003,965 94.0 
1926 285 63,677,235 94.7 
1927 308 66,432,072 94.4 
1928 314 68,664,042 96.2 
1929 331 73,276,688 95-9 
1930 353 7539725555 95-5 
1931 386 84,796,505 98.7 
1932 397 101,377,537 96.8 
1933 401 ~ 975752;954 83.7 
1934 399 70,609,078 83.2 
1935 406 69,781,478 87.2 
1936 429 775367,634 91.8 
1937 452 81,707,787 93.8 
1938 475 83,898,234 93.3 
1939 523 82,771,362% QI.2 
1940 561 86,297,068 95.3 
1941 598 90,379,099 98.0 
1942 632 104,575,890 99.6 
1943 649 162,334,486 107.0 
1944 703 210,415,187 100.9 
1945 772 221,272,950 101.9 
1946 798 197,048,839 89.8 


4Community Chests and Councils, Inc. Com- 
munity Chest Campaigns for 1946. August 1946. 
bEnding August 31 of year shown. 


men’s Service, War Prisoners’ Aid, Inc., and 
IQ organizations sponsoring relief to coun- 
tries abroad. This marked expansion of the 
federation plan in the financing of local and 
national requirements was a “grass roots” 
movement. From the beginning it was the 
basic policy of the National War Fund to 
“maintain the home front.” Community chests 
became largely synonymous with war chests. 
United appeals of record in 798 local communi- 
ties serving a population of almost 73,000,000 
persons yielded $197,048,839 for the year 1946. 
Of these campaigns, 713 were “community 
war chest” campaigns which raised approxi- 
mately $190,000,000 for war appeals and local 
agency appeals combined. 

With the close of the war and the dissolu- 
tion of the National War Fund, there has been 
a reduction in the number of local federated 
appeals and in the amounts raised by them. 
The total amount raised for 1946 represented 
about a 10 per cent reduction from the previ- 
ous alltime high of $221,272,950 for 1945. 
Much of the latest geographical expansion has 
taken place in the smaller communities, where 
experience has shown that the “death rate” 
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of chests is highest. State war chests, which 
proved to be a valuable medium for imple- 
menting the efforts of the National War Fund 
in promoting and strengthening organization 
at the local level, seem unlikely to have any 
extensive counterpart in the immediate post- 
war period. Nevertheless, there is every indica- 
tion that in terms of the number of communi- 
ties participating and the amount of money 
raised the chest movement will finally emerge 
from the war experience in a stronger position 
than before. 

The movement seems to have been indige- 
nous to the North American continent. Chests 
are not always successful, particularly in cities 
under 100,000 population where not a few 
have been abandoned. Nor are they exempt 
from certain negative tendencies stemming 
from the nature of their organization and 
function which, if unchecked, could easily 
wreck their broader purpose, such as the auto- 
cratic control of agency programs, domination 
by conservative financial interests, and the 
negative effects of the so-called “immunity 
rule.” Nevertheless, “community chest” in 
this country has become a household phrase 
and the movement is firmly entrenched in 
popular esteem. It is significant that in three 
major social crises ——two world wars and a 
depression — local needs and sentiment called 
for an expansion of the chest method which 
lifted the movement to a new and higher level 
of performance. 

A variety of circumstances may explain the 
substantial growth of the chest movement. 
The basic idea of federation is simple and 
easily understood. There is evidence that more 
money is raised and more people contribute 
under the federated plan than under com- 
petitive financing. The cost of fund raising, 
including year-round administration, is usu- 
ally less than 7 per cent of the amount pledged. 
The budgetary method tends to promote a 
fairer apportionment of funds among the 
private agencies in relation to community 
needs and introduces the important element of 
establishing a definite time for making deci- 
sions in social welfare planning.? Methods of 


1 See p. 448 in McMillen, infra. 
2 Ibid. | 
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statistical and financial accounting have been 
improved. Certain less tangible but none the 
less real advantages accrue to the community 
which has learned the lesson of community 
teamwork in such a joint humanitarian effort. 
Partly, also, the expansion of the chest move- 
ment is no doubt due to certain inherent 
characteristics of life in the United States, a 
considerable degree of surplus wealth, an 
open-handed generosity, and a flair for organt- 
zation, competitive effort, and salesmanship. 


Campaign Methods 


The community chest’s aim is to present a 
single united, personal appeal annually to all 
the potential givers of a community in order 
to secure in full the contribution-support 
needed by its member agencies. The Com- 
munity Fund of Chicago and the Greater New 
York Fund are exceptions to this general 
plan, in that each concerns itself primarily 
with contributions from corporations and or- 
ganized groups, thus permitting the agencies 
to solicit personal contributions independently. 

The techniques of the chest campaign have 
become somewhat standardized and highly 
efficient. Intensive publicity programs precede 
and continue throughout the period of fund 
raising. See Pustic RELATIONS AND EDUCATION 
iN SociaL Work. Various teams are organized 
to canvass the entire population. Their assign- 
ments are generally on a geographical basis, 
with certain groups segregated for special 
handling: for example, corporations and the 
larger givers, who are approached well in ad- 
vance of the campaign; and industrial, com- 
mercial, and public employes, who are can- 
vassed through group solicitation in occupa- 
tional categories at their places of employ- 
ment. Quite generally employes have agreed 
to the payroll deduction plan whereby they 
authorize their employers to deduct from their 
pay the amount of their pledges over a stipu- 
lated number of weeks. 

The essentials of a successful campaign in- 
clude “top flight” leadership; representation 
of all important elements in the community; 
public understanding as to the reality of the 
need; careful rating of prospects; develop- 
ment of “key gifts” to set the proper pace; a 


¢ 
carefully and specifically assigned division of 
labor within the campaign organization; spe- 
cific instructions to campaign workers on their 
tasks; the assignment of quotas to campaign 
units and the element of competition between 
these units with respect to reaching their 
quotas on time; adequate staff service; and, 
last but by no means least, a year-round effort 
to keep givers informed as to what has been 
done with the funds they contributed and to 
encourage the enrollment of new workers 
in the campaign effort. 


Analysis of Campaign Results for 1946 
Of the $197,048,839 raised in 798 local 


communities for the year 1946, the sum of 
$62,550,972 was for national war appeals, 
according to a recent analysis of campaign 
results. The returns from most community 
chests were between 80 and 100 per cent more 
for 1946 than for 1941, including a general in- 
crease of more than 40 per cent for local 
agency programs. Average per capita amounts 
raised by chests increased nearly 75 per cent 
between 1940 and 1946, and the number of 
subscribers to 1946 campaigns represented an 
increase of approximately 25 per cent over 
1941 figures and more than 50 per cent over 
the average number of subscribers during the 
late 1930’s. Using the average amount raised 
between 1935 and 1939 as a base of 100, the 
campaign results for 282 chests reporting con- 
tinuously during the period were represented 
by 223.9 for 1946 and 253.8 for 1945. 

In 186 local campaigns for which informa- 
tion is available, and which raised slightly 
over $77,000,000 for 1946, the per capita 
amount raised averaged approximately $2.84 
although the larger cities show a considerably 
higher “per capita” than the smaller ones, 
ranging up to $3.67 for chests raising $2,500,- 
ooo and over. Classified contributions, exclud- 
ing gifts of school children and various other 
unclassified pledges, amounted to more than 
21 gifts for every 100 persons in the areas 
covered by the campaigns. The average chest 
received more than 60 per cent of the total 


1 Community Chests and Councils, Inc. Community 
Chest Campaigns for 1946 and Trends in Com- 
munity Chest Giving. August 1946. 
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from gifts over $100, nearly 45 per cent from 
gifts of $500 and over, and approximately 28 
per cent from gifts under $25. However, the 
majority of subscribers (65 per cent) gave 
under $5.00, and nearly 95 per cent of the total 
gifts were less than $25 each. Corporation gifts 
averaged 34 per cent of the total raised, and 
employe gifts amounted to approximately 15 
per cent. Contributions of $500 and over 
amounted to a much higher proportion of 
total funds for the 1946 campaigns than in 
previous years, while gifts under $25, which 
in the past several campaigns amounted to 
‘more than one-third of total funds, represented 
less than 30 per cent in the 1946 campaigns. 


Budgeting and Distribution of Funds 


Uniform methods of agency accounting and 
budgeting are basic to a chest program, both 
for the purpose of understanding the financial 
needs of the health and welfare services of 
the community and for directing the distribu- 
tion of funds to agencies during the fiscal year 
in accordance with approved budgetary re- 
quirements. In most cases, chest funds are 
for maintenance purposes only and are al- 
located with a view to meeting an operating 
deficit. In the case of hospitals, which are in- 
cluded in some 50 per cent of chests, the at- 
tempt is made in some instances to allocate 
funds on an operating deficit basis, while in 
others either a lump-sum appropriation is 
made, or the distribution is determined by 
various formulae related to net free service 
units, or the chest may contract to pay for a 
certain number of free days care at an agreed- 
upon rate. 

There has been a decided trend toward 
holding the annual review of budgets after, 
rather than before, the chest campaign. Chest 
budgeting, however, closely related as it is 
to social work planning and research, is in- 
creasingly being recognized as a continuing 
year-round process. Properly directed, it may 
yield factual information of significance in 
setting the objective of the campaign, whether 
the annual review of all budgets comes before 
or after that event. 

It is customary for the governing board of 
the chest to have final authority on budgeting, 
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operating through a budget committee on 
which the agencies as a whole, but not individ- 
ually, frequently have representation. The 
budget committee, in turn, functions through 
several subcommittees related to the various 
functional fields such as health, child welfare, 
group work, and so forth. Councils of social 
agencies have assumed varying degrees of re- 
sponsibility for budgeting and commonly 
participate in the undertaking. Budgeting 
typifies a partnership relationship between 
the chest and its agencies. The former, as 
trustee of the funds with which it is vested, 
must necessarily exercise its judgment with 
reference to the allocation of those funds, yet 
does not wish to substitute its own judgment 
for that of the agency board on matters of in- 
ternal management. On the other hand a 
budget, when approved — representing as it 
does the combined thought of the agency and 
the chest— must be taken by both as a 
medium of control so long as it is in effect. Pay- 
ments on an approved allocation are usually 
made conditional on the continuance of the 
need as forecast in the budget. The general 
supervision of payments in accordance with 
current need and the consideration of emer- 
gency requirements not anticipated in the 
budget are generally also handled by the 
budget committee. 


Analysis of Distribution of Funds for 1946 

In 103 community chests for which detailed 
information was available,t and which al- 
located a total of slightly over $71,000,000 for 
1946, reports show that 34.1 per cent went to 
various national and state organizations in- 
cluding the National War Fund and the 
United Jewish Appeal for Refugees, Over- 
seas Needs and Palestine, while 53.4 per cent 
was appropriated to all types of local agencies. 
Central services, including campaign, publi- 
city, year-round administration, the social 
service exchange, and the council of social 
agencies, received 7.9 per cent of total alloca- 
tions. An allowance of 4.6 per cent of total 
allocations was set up to handle shrinkage due 
to uncollected pledges. 


1 Community Chests and Councils, Inc. Community 
Chest Budgeting. June 1946. 
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The largest share of local community chest 
money (38.2 per cent of total agency appro- 
priations) went to various types of recreational 
and group work agencies. The next largest 
proportion (23 per cent) went to family serv- 
ice and general dependency agencies. 

Based on observations in 66 cities where 
comparable figures were available, 1946 chest 
appropriations to local agencies averaged 
46.3 per cent more than the 1941 total. With 
the exception of hospital care, all types of 
service showed some increase between 1945 
and 1946, a drop of 9 per cent in hospital ap- 
propriations being offset by other increases to 
yield a net advance of 4.8 per cent. 

Comparison of 1946 appropriations with 
the average during 1935-1939 and with the 
1941 figures highlights the increasing com- 
munity chest support of recreational and 
group work agencies. Allocations to this field 
were more than twice the 1935-1939 average 
and 76.2 per cent higher than the 1941 total. 
Central finance and planning showed an even 
greater increase, 116.1 per cent more than 
the average during 1935-1939, reflecting costs 
of campaigning for greatly increased amounts 
of money and the inclusion of central volun- 
teer bureaus, veterans’ information and re- 
ferral centers, and various common services 
which developed during the war years. 

Community chest funds represent approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the total income of all 
chest agencies in these cities, although this 
proportion ranges from a low of 4.5 per cent 
in the case of hospitals to a high of 54.5 per 
cent for the group of agencies concerned with 
family service and general dependency. 

A recent study’ of total expenditures in 
14 cities for health and welfare agencies of all 
kinds (including govenmental and voluntary, 
chest and nonchest) provides perspective on 
the role played by community chest funds in 
the financing of the total community welfare 
program. During 1944 the 14 communities 
spent in aggregate approximately $27 per 
capita for all kinds of health and welfare serv- 
ices. Seven and seven-tenths per cent of this 
money was from the community chest; 38.5 


1 See Community Chests and Councils, Inc. Expendi- 
tures for Community Health and Welfare (infra). 


per cent was from other voluntary sources in- 
cluding fees for services rendered, investment 
income, the sale of products, and other con- 
tributions; and 53.8 per cent came from tax 
funds. When expenditures of all agencies are 
considered in total, including those under 
public auspices as well as voluntary chest and 
nonchest agencies, chest appropriations to the 
various types of agency as a percentage of 
total agency income are as follows: relief and 
services to families and adults, 4.7 per cent; 
child welfare, 15 per cent; health, 3.1 per cent; 
group work and recreation, 30 per cent; and 
planning, financing, and coordinating serv- 
ices, 83 per cent. 
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To reach directly into communities and help 
member chests and councils with their individ- 
ual problems, and to carry out on the national 
level those objectives which call for the focus- 
ing of the movement as a whole into one 
united front, the chests and also the councils 
of social agencies and social service exchanges 
of the country are served by a national organi- 
zation, established in 1918 and known as 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc. Sup- 
ported almost entirely by membership dues, 
its operating budget for 1946 amounted to 
$403,000. It annually publishes a directory of 
community chests and councils of social agen- 
cies; compiles and analyzes campaign results; 
collects and distributes information on 
methods of campaigning, budgeting, and so- 
cial welfare planning practices; advises on 
personnel practices and placement; undertakes 
studies and surveys; and annually conducts 
various regional and national institutes and 
conferences for chest and council personnel. 
See REsEARCH AND STATISTICS IN SOCIAL 
Work. The organization sponsors a training 
course for executives in the School of Social 
Administration, Graduate Program, Ohio 
State University. It pioneered in the setting up 
of registration areas of social statistics through 
which common measurements as to volume 
and rates of social services can be established 
and related to costs, an undertaking which 
for a time was assumed by the United States 
Children’s Bureau but is now again under the 
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direction of Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc. The organization has made several stud- 
ies of corporation contributions to community 
chests, and in 1935 was instrumental in secur- 
ing national legislation which permits corpora- 
tions to deduct charitable gifts from their fed- 
eral income tax returns up to 5 per cent of their 
net income. It was responsible for the study 
and promotional work which led to the es- 
tablishment of the National Health and Wel- 
fare Retirement Association in October, 1945, 
an organization on a nation-wide basis for the 
provision of retirement annuities to em- 
ployes of health and welfare agencies. It spon- 
sors the Advisory Committee on Volunteer 
Service. See VOLUNTEERS IN SociAL Work. A 
national Committee on Social Service Ex- 
change functions as a department of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc. See Socta 
SERVICE EXCHANGES. 

From 1932 up to the time the National War 
Fund was organized, Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., conducted an annual “Mobi- 
lization for Human Needs,” an educational 
campaign on a national scale to assist local 
chests in raising their funds. 

Long before Pearl Harbor, the number of 
war-related appeals was rapidly increasing as 
also were the demands on local all-time agen- 
cies; and it became apparent that something 
would have to be done to bring about a united 
front in fund raising, budgeting, planning, 
and interpretation. The community chest 
movement nationally as well as locally lent 
its influence in this direction. In 1942 a three- 
way cooperative agreement with respect to 
the support of local campaigns was worked 
out by Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
the United Nations Relief Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor, and the Com- 
mittee for American Allied War Relief of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. See 
Lazsor AND SociaL Work. In the same year 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., set up 
a National Budget Committee for War Ap- 
peals and worked out a quota plan for the 
guidance of local communities in estimating 
their share of the amount needed. The respon- 
sibility for national promotion, coordination, 
and budgeting passed over to the National 
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War Fund, when it was organized in January, 
1943. With the discontinuance of the Na- 
tional War Fund appeals in 1946, Community 
Chests anid Councils, Inc., with a substantially 
increased program financed by increased 
membership dues and underwritten in part 
during the first postwar year by the National 
War Fund, again established a National 
Budget Committee available to such national 
organizations, war-related or otherwise, as 
might wish to avail themselves of this proced- 
ure in presenting their appeals to local com- 
munities, and again resumed its national pro- 
motional efforts on behalf of local appeals 
through the creation of a strongly supported 
citizen group known as Community Chests of 
America. 


Postwar Outlook 


With the National War Fund campaigns 
over, it is perhaps natural to find most chests 
in the fall of 1946 exhibiting a desire “to get 
back to normal.” The majority of them will 
make some provision for the continuing needs 
of USO in 1947. It will be the exception rather 
than the rule, however, for local chests to 
provide for foreign relief appeals even when 
reviewed and approved by the National 
Budget Committee. 

In this immediate postwar period the com- 
munity chest movement appears to stand at the 
cross-roads. A certain amount of lethargy and 
reaction from the high tension of the war 
years is natural and inevitable. The question 
is whether the principle of federation, 
grounded on the broadest possible participa- 
tion of all interests involved, will be sustained 
in the years ahead. It has been the keystone 
of the success of the chest movement; can it 
stand the pressure of postwar conditions? Will 
the cooperation which was developed with or- 
ganized labor under the incentive of a com- 
mon purpose to win the war continue to serve 
the common cause, notwithstanding a period 
of industrial strife and dislocation? Have 
thirty-three years of emphasis on a single 
united appeal obscured the fact that the 
strength of the chest appeal is in its inclusive- 
ness? Has the chest appeal become, in the 
minds of contributors, just one appeal out of 
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many, and, in the minds of its sponsors, an 
appeal which must be protected from the en- 
croachment of others? 

Other questions relate to the financing of 
new and expanded services, incident to the 
war period, which the community has learned 
to value and wishes to perpetuate; long-de- 
ferred and pressing needs for building main- 
tenance and capital improvements; the sup- 
port of national health and welfare agencies 
in this country, and those which render re- 
lief and service abroad, whose reason for ex- 
istence and whose present support from local 
communities demonstrate clearly that no 
community can confine its responsibilities 
within its own boundaries. The present-day 
challenge to the chest movement is consider- 
able but, it is believed, not out of scale with its 
past accomplishments. 
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Joun B. Dawson 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN SO- 
CIAL WORK. Community organization in 
its generic sense is deliberately directed effort 
to assist groups in attaining unity of purpose 
and action. It is practiced, though often with- - 
out recognition of its character, wherever the 
objective is to achieve or maintain a pooling of 
the talents and resources of two or more groups 
in behalf of either general or specific objectives. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous activities in 
community organization are sponsored by 
political parties. They seek to evoke enthusias- 
tic support, often from very diverse groups, by 
articulating and promoting platforms and 
philosophies sufficiently comprehensive to en- 
compass many subordinate differences. Com- 
munity organization is likewise practiced by 
numerous other groups in such fields as busi- 
ness, labor, religion, art, government, educa- 
tion, and the like. However, these groups 
seldom think of or speak of any of their activi- 
ties as community organization. 

One of the unique attributes of the field of 
social welfare is its preoccupation with com- 
munity organization as a professional process. 
Here more than in any other field, not even 
excluding education, emphasis has increasingly 
been placed, not upon the attainment of im- 
mediate objectives, but upon ‘methods of 
strengthening the intergroup process. 

The framework within which the com- 
munity organization process in social work 
operates, namely, the institutional structure 
commonly called “the field of social welfare,” 
is difficult to define rigidly partly because it 
overlaps other fields at certain points and partly 
because it is constantly changing in any dy- 
namic society. Nevertheless it is reasonably 
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identifiable. The focal concern in the field of 
social welfare is the human being, not only as 
an individual but also in his relationships to 
groups and to his total environment. Social 
work is the professional process used in the 
field of social welfare. Its purpose is educa- 
tional, not in the conventional sense, but in a 
specialized sense. It seeks to make the individ- 
ual aware of resources, both in himself and in 
his environment; and it tries to help him draw 
forth from within himself the attitudes and 
the powers he needs, not only to avoid or to 
escape from poverty, delinquency, or illness, 
but also to develop satisfying and constructive 
relationships in life. 

Within the area of social work practice, three 
specialized approaches have been developed: 
social case work, social group work, and com- 
munity organization. Social case work deals 
primarily with the individual. Social group 
work aims to build effective groups and to 
provide them with experience in cooperative 
activity. Community organization is likewise 
primarily concerned with groups; it seeks to 
assist groups in articulating social welfare 
objectives and in enlisting the interest and sup- 
port of other groups in behalf either of these 
objectives or of some mutually acceptable 
modification of them. See Socta, CaszE Work 
and Socra, Group Work. 


Environmental Sanctions 


Community organization differs sharply 
from certain other professional activities in the 
extent to which it is conditioned by the environ- 
ment from which it derives its sanctions. In 
spite of recent spectacular developments in 
psychotherapy, the science of medicine still 
relies in the main upon the laws governing 
inert matter-laws of physics and of chemistry. 
Hence the practice of medicine is much the 
same in all civilized societies. But community 
organization deals primarily with changing 
human reactions, few if any of which exhibit 
enough uniformity of behavior to be reducible 
to laws. Human reactions are markedly 
affected by the dominant ideals in the com- 
munity and by the forms of sovereignty created 
to make those ideals attainable. In a dictator- 
ship a social welfare measure may be instituted 
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overnight by fiat. Yet even dictatorships are 
responsive in some degree to popular opinion. 
Community organization in an authoritarian 
setting may relate to hidden resistance move- 
ments or it may be concerned to convey anony- 
mous mass sentiment to the central authority. 
Obviously in such a framework the methods 
used and the process itself are quite different 
from comparable phenomena in settings where 
democratic practices prevail. ! 

The immediate objectives of a given society 
likewise condition both the community organi- 
zation process and the structures through 
which it operates. Throughout most of the 
world, human welfare is believed to be best 
promoted indirectly through reliance upon the 
profit motive, a high degree of individual 
liberty and initiative, appeals to altruism and 
the teachings of religion, and the enlighten- 
ment resulting from universal education. 
These are the dominant ideals in those socie- 
ties where community organization has been 
most thoroughly analyzed and most assidu- 
ously cultivated as a process in social work. 
But it should be recognized that other socie- 
ties seek to promote human welfare directly 
by making it the primary goal of the sovereign 
state. In such societies community organiza- 
tion is carried on almost exclusively as a func- 
tion of government; the power of the state is re- 
lied upon to shape production and distribution 
in accordance with advance evaluations of 
needs. Hence such motives as profit seeking 
and such values as altruism are not highly 
esteemed as means of promoting social welfare, 
but are to a large extent rejected or ignored. 

Thus it is clear that both the substance and 
the structure of community organization are 
extensively modified by the nature of the so- 
ciety in which the process operates. No one is 
in a position to determine whether the direct 
or the indirect promotion of human welfare re- 
sults in the more lasting and the more import- 
ant gains; divergent values are involved, and 
each man’s judgment is made in terms of the 
values he considers pre-eminent. In this article, 
community organization is discussed from the 
point of view of a society which seeks to raise 
the level of human welfare by the methods 
long familiar in the western democracies. 
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Groups and the Community 


The first step in community organization 
may be the creation of a group. This involves 
the identification of a problem in which vari- 
ous types of individuals or groups may be 
presumed to be interested. These individuals 
are then drawn together into a committee or 
a more formal kind of body to undertake to 
study and solve the problem. The United 
Service Organizations, Inc., provides an illus- 
tration of this kind of approach. The need for 
facilities for relaxation and recreation in the 
so-called “leave areas” adjacent to large Army 
and Navy installations was recognized in 
1940-1941 as a new problem. A half-dozen 
national agencies with experience in handling 
the kinds of services required in the leave areas 
united into a single group for the specific pur- 
pose of attacking this problem. 

More frequently, however, a group already 
exists that is held together by some common 
interest. In the field of social welfare, this 
group is usually a social agency. From the 
standpoint of the social worker, the groups 
through which community organization is 
effected may be designated as primary and 
secondary. The primary groups are those that 
are organically related to the agency in which 
the social worker is employed. They include 
the governing board, the various standing and 
special purpose committees, the staff, and also, 
in some organizations, a corps of volunteers. 
The secondary groups are those not organically 
related to the agency. These include such 
organizations as patriotic or civic societies, 
churches, women’s clubs, and the like. Some- 
times the agency’s relationships with these 
secondary groups are close and continuous. 
For example, an agency with a program of 
prevention of blindness succeeded in interest- 
ing a women’s club in instituting and financ- 
ing an experimental class in sight saving. As 
a result the agency was in continuous contact 
with this secondary group over a period of 
several years. But in general the primary 
groups are the spearhead of an agency’s pro- 
gram of community organization. 

Some social philosophers have defined the 
concept “community” in terms of attitudes, 


beliefs, and loyalties. Thus all those deeply 


attached to a church, a labor union, or some 
similar interest group would, from this point 
of view, constitute a community even though 
the individual members were widely scattered 
and occupied no common geographical area. 
The community organization activities of so- 
cial agencies, however, always relate to a 
reasonably definable geographical area. This 
is true even in the case of sectarian organiza- 
tions, the members of which may be more 
easily identified in terms of a common religious 
tradition than in terms of a definite neighbor- 
hood or area. Moreover, the overwhelming 
majority of all social work programs, govern- 
mental and voluntary, sectarian and nonsec- 
tarian, are carried on in communities that are 
politically defined, such as a ward, a township, 
a city, a county, a state, or even an entire na- 


tion. As Arlien Johnson has pointed out, the 


meaning of community is unimportant ex- 
cept for working purposes since “it can be 
defined and redefined as new projects are un- 
dertaken.”? Moreover the objectives of an. 
agency very often determine the area it will 
try to organize. Thus a settlement house con- 
cerned to improve garbage collection would 
seek to activate the residents of its ward, 
whereas an agency concerned to improve facili- 
ties for care of the insane would necessarily be 
obliged to promote interrelationships among 
groups throughout an entire state. 

The social worker’s effectiveness in com- 
munity organization is largely dependent upon 
the degree to which he understands the pri- 
mary groups with which he is associated and 
the community toward which the efforts of 
the agency are directed. 

In the case of such primary groups as the 
governing board or the case committee, for 
example, the equipment of the group deter- 
mines its starting point. This equipment may 
range all the way from a vague desire to be 
identified with civic improvement on up the 
scale to a highly developed sense of responsi- 
bility, skill and self-discipline in the group 
process, and an impressive body of knowledge 
concerning welfare needs and social work 
methods and resources. Regardless of where 


1 See Johnson, Arlien. “Community Organization in 
Social Work,” in Social Work Year Book 1945. 
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any group may.stand now, its future growth 
must be built upon what it already knows and 
feels. Improvements in its methods must also 
be in the nature of extensions or developments 
of practices with which it is already familiar. 
Hence the social worker needs to know the 
talents and interests of these groups, and he 
needs also to evaluate their capacity to react to 
various types of experiences that can be chan- 
neled to them out of the agency’s daily work. 
On the negative side he must recognize those 
areas in which prejudice or tradition will block 
progress until present attitudes have been 
modified. 

Knowledge of the community is also an es- 
sential part of the equipment of the social 
worker who aspires to contribute to commu- 
nity organization. This knowledge should be 
systematically collected and recorded. Peri- 
odically the assembled facts should be care- 
fully studied in order to abstract from them 
(a) an index of the unmet needs in the com- 
munity, (b) clues to problems in need of fur- 
ther study, and (c) guides to assist the pri- 
mary groups in establishing priorities and in 
uniting upon a limited set of objectives. The 
facts collected should include a wide range of 
objective data’ relating to population, agricul- 
ture, industry, labor, governmental services, 
housing, crime, recreation, public welfare, and 
the like. Material should also be assembled re- 
lating to factors that are less mensurable but 
equally important, such as the quality of ad- 
ministration of various services; mores, tradi- 
tions, and habits influential in the community 
as a whole or among certain groups in the 
community; and leadership, actual or poten- 
tial, that may be identified anywhere in the 
area studied. Sometimes the history of the com- 
munity reveals the origin of some of these in- 
tangible factors and provides clues to sources 
of leadership. 

Equipped with an understanding of his pri- 
mary groups and of the community they seek 
to serve, the social worker relies upon two 
kinds of professional skills to relate these two 
bodies of knowledge to one another: (a) he 
acts as a catalytic agent in helping his primary 
groups to achieve unity of purpose, clarity in 


1 See Colcord, infra. 


the defining of specific objectives, and effec- 
tiveness in influencing other groups; and (b) 
he implements the activities of these groups by 
assuming responsibility for such technical 
services as research, administration, and pub- 
lic relations. See ADMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL 
AcENcIES, Pustic RELATIONS AND EDUCATION 
IN SoctAL Work, and REsEARCH AND STATIS- 
Tics IN SociaAL Work. 

The first of these skills is very imperfectly 
understood. It has been developed by the trial- 
and-error method and has not been reduced to 
sets of definite procedures. Gradually some 
progress is being made in identifying the ele- 
ments of this skill and in reducing these ele- 
ments to forms that can be transmitted from 
one practitioner to another. Among the ad- 
vances that have been made in this area are the 
following: (a) clarification of the respective 
roles played by the social worker and by the 
groups he is seeking to assist or to activate; (b) 
understanding of the degree of detachment re- 
quired to build relationships with various 
groups, some of which, although they share an 
interest in welfare problems, may be at wide 
variance in other areas; (c) recognition of the 
kinds of experiences that are most likely to 
evoke responses in light of the attitudes domi- 
nant in a given group; and (d) guidance of 
group development so that the timing of suc- 
cessive steps is related to external events which 
may serve to enhance the unity and purposive- 
ness of the group. But, just as in the medical 
field individual differences in dexterity result 
in marked variations in surgical results, so will 
the individual attributes of practitioners al- 
ways be a major determinant in community 
organization, even when further experience 
has greatly enlarged our grasp of the methods. 

The groups with which the social worker is 
identified are normally composed of individu- 
als who are preoccupied with many other re- 
sponsibilities. Few, if any, of them have had 
occasion to master the supporting skills needed 
in the successful operation of a social agency. 
Hence these skills must be supplied by the so- 
cial worker. Chief among them are research, 
administration, and public relations, all of 
which must be effectively developed if the as- 
pirations of the primary groups are to be trans- 
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lated into meaningful experience and signifi- 
cant results. The study and experimentation 
that have been devoted to these skills have 


borne results. The leading agencies, govern-, 


mental and voluntary, appreciate their impor- 
tance and apply them with increasing dis- 
crimination. 


The Role of Social Agencies 


As was pointed out earlier, the social agency 

is the spearhead of the community organiza- 
tion process in social work. All agencies in- 
evitably engage in community organization 
to some extent, whether they do so consciously 
or not. The agencies that do significant work 
in community organization fall into three ma- 
jor groups. 
_ First, there are the agencies which devote 
their major effort to community organization, 
but in a definitely limited segment of the field 
of social welfare. If such agencies give direct 
service to clients, this service occupies a role 
of secondary importance in the program and 
is usually a means to an end rather than an 
end in itself. Among the organizations in this 
category are the agencies for prevention of 
blindness, for improvement of race relations, 
for abolition of child labor, for combating tu- 
berculosis, and so forth. 

A second group of agencies likewise places 
primary emphasis upon community organiza- 
tion, but these agencies do not limit themselves 
to one kind of problem. As a rule they try to 
encompass all areas of social welfare. They 
seldom give direct service to clients. Among 
the agencies in this group are the councils of 
social agencies, sectarian welfare federations, 
community chests, neighborhood councils, and 
so forth. See Community Cuests and Coun- 
CILs IN SocIAL Work. 

The third group of agencies gives direct 
service to clients; they engage in community 
organization as a secondary activity. This is 
the largest of the three categories. It includes 
the great majority of functional social agencies, 
both governmental and voluntary. Of course 
many of these agencies are so engrossed in a 
program of service that they give very little at- 
tention to community organization. Others 
are apparently not aware of their opportunities 


and responsibilities in this area. But this un- 
awareness is rapidly disappearing. It has 
gradually become clear to the leading govern- 
mental agencies that the security of their cli- 
ents requires that the public social services rest — 
upon a broad foundation of citizen under- 
standing and support. The voluntary agencies 
are increasingly convinced that their impor- 
tant contribution is not in the volume of serv- 
ice given but in the improvement of methods 
of treatment and in community organization. 

One of the most persistent threads running 
through the community organization move- 
ment is the belief that the process should origi- 
nate “at the grass roots” in small geographical 
neighborhoods. A great many efforts have 
been made to translate this belief into prac- 
tice, the best known of which was the Cin- 
cinnati Block Unit Plan, launched after World 
War I. Not a single one of these efforts has 
succeeded, however, except temporarily, or 
for very limited purposes, or in time of war. It 
begins to appear either that this approach is 
based on wishful thinking or that interest in 
social welfare is not the key to neighborhood 
solidarity. Certainly the idea that all the resi- 
dents of a small area might come to know one 
another intimately and might learn to work 
together in the common welfare appeals to the 
American tradition of democracy. But in prac- 
tice small local areas are often not unified and 
may, in addition, be lacking in leadership and 
in group discipline. 

To overcome these handicaps, some at- 
tempts have been made to organize larger 
areas, including several blocks. ‘This approach 
provides an increased range of talent, but it 
also diminishes the base of participation; in 
some of these ventures, less than 10 per cent 
of the residents of the area were actually drawn 
into the movement. Present thinking tends to 
emphasize the futility of trying to organize 
neighborhoods for the express purpose of get- 
ting them to identify local problems and to co- 
operate in their solution. The wartime experi- 
ence of the Office of Civilian Defense suggests. 


' that the procedure must be reversed. If com- 


mon problems and common needs are clearly 
understood and are recognized as vital in im- 
portance, the formality of effecting an organi- 
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zation ensues with comparatively little diffi- 
culty. But to state this principle is one thing; 
to implement it is quite another. No one has 
yet discovered how to dramatize the common 
needs of small areas in such a way that the 
inhabitants will be filled with zeal to organize 
for an attack upon them. 


Social Planning 


Social planning is at present the dominant 
activity among groups concerned with com- 
munity organization. Wherever social plan- 
ning has been carried on at a competent level, 
many benefits have ensued. But in general the 
base of participation has been too narrow. 
Moreover, the goals sought have been too mod- 
est in light of the known needs in most com- 
munities. A major cause of these shortcomings 
is the wholly unofficial character of these un- 
dertakings. 

The United States suffers from no dearth of 
official planning agencies; but most of these 
are concerned with problems of physical lay- 
out, such as highways, or with economic ques- 
tions, such as reforestation. It is time for some 
of these official planning agencies to experi- 
ment with a coordinate division to explore the 
area of social welfare needs. The creation of 
the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations established a pattern at the inter- 
national level that might well be emulated 
elsewhere — particularly at the municipal 
level. At present few, if any, city planning 
commissions give any thought to human needs 
except indirectly; and even this indirect con- 
sideration utilizes a mass approach in connec- 
tion with such questions as the zoning of in- 
dustries and the locating of parks. See Hous- 
ING AND City PLANNING. 


Education for Community Organization 


Education for community organization is 
in the infancy of its development. See Epuca- 
TION FOR SoctAL Work. Only a few of the 
schools of social work offer field work courses 
in community organization. Some of the 
schools have found that local agencies cannot 
subdivide responsibilities in such a way as to 
give students a genuine educational experi- 
ence in the community organization process. 


Instead of carrying responsibility under super- 
vision, the student may be given only an op- 
portunity to observe. Observation has values, 
but it is not a satisfactory substitute for direct 
experience. In-service training in community 
organization is likewise much less well devel- 
oped than in-service training in case work or 
in group work. Since successful practice of 
community organization requires a grasp of 
method, the educational preparation will be 
inadequate until it includes direct experience 
with the method. For some time to come much 
of this experience will necessarily have to be 
provided through in-service training in the 
agencies. 

Analysis of the education needed by those 
planning to practice community organization 
suggests that a reasonably clear division of 
content can be achieved between classroom 
courses on the one hand and either field work 
courses or in-service training on the other. The 
student may reasonably be expected to ac- 
quire in the classroom (a) a knowledge of the 
various fields of social welfare, (b) a grasp of 
the standards of good social work practice, (c) 
familiarity with the historical development of 
the social services, (d) understanding of the 
theories of human behavior, and (e) compre- 
hension of the political, economic, and social 
forces underlying contemporary society. This 
would leave to the field work or in-service 
training the responsibility for developing the 
following less tangible aspects of method: (a) 
ability to evaluate the interests and capacities 
of groups, (b) alertness in recognizing and 
utilizing materials that will evoke group inter- 
est and participation, and (c) skill in promot- 
ing group thinking and in helping groups to 
articulate their objectives and to advance pur- 
posefully toward the attainment of them. 

A promising development of recent years 
will undoubtedly bring into closer association 
those practicing community organization and 
those teaching it. In 1938, under the auspices 
of the Community Organization section of the 
National Conference of Social Work, commit- 
tees in a half-dozen cities studied the scope 
and the methods of community organization. 
The thinking of these committees was col- 
lated and set forth in a useful report. In spite 
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of the defense emergency and the ensuing 
war, continuing contact was maintained 
among some of those who shared in this ex- 
periment. As a result, in 1946, at a meeting in 
Buffalo, a permanent organization was agreed 
upon, to be known as the Association for the 
Study of Community Organization. The 
founders include many of the most active and 
most articulate practitioners and teachers of 
community organization. The activity this 
new group plans to initiate is expected to 
clarify some of the aspects of community or- 
ganization that have long been in need of fur- 
ther study and critical analysis. 
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CONFERENCES OF SOCIAL WORK.? 
Conferences are a characteristic phenomenon 
of social work, as of many other areas of 
American life. The term “conference,” as 
used in this article, refers to a gathering which 
usually is public or semipublic in character, 
includes a considerable number of people, in- 
volves a series of related meetings, and often 
extends over several days. The term is used 
also to describe an organization whose pri- 
mary function is to plan and carry out such a 
gathering, annually or otherwise. 

Conferences in social work serve as oppor- 
tunities for social workers and laymen inter- 
ested in social welfare to share experiences; 
consider and discuss current problems; report 
accomplishments and undertakings; submit 
the results of studies and research; raise ques- 
tions and offer ideas, suggestions, and recom- . 
mendations; and sometimes to formulate plat- 
forms, endorse specific proposals, and engage 
in more or less vigorous social action. 

Conferences may be general or special in 
subject matter; national, regional, state, or 
local in territorial scope; and brief or extended © 
in duration: all depending on their nature and 
purpose. 


National Conference of Social Work 


The National Conference of Social Work 
may properly be regarded as one of the most 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in DirEcTORY oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEX. 
under the title of this article. 
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important forces in American social work. Its 
history goes back to the beginnings of modern 
social service; it is undoubtedly the greatest 
single unifying force among social workers 
and interested laymen; and its annual meet- 
ings, in the aggregate, have an educational 
effect that cannot be measured, and exert a 
potent influence upon social welfare programs, 
standards, and developments. The Conference 
at any given time is an embodiment of the 
traditions and the spiritual, scientific, and pro- 
fessional heritage of social work; and its an- 
nual Proceedings, published continuously 
from 1874 to date, are by far the best available 
stream-picture of three-quarters of a century 
of social work thought and experience in the 
United States. 

The National Conference of Charities and 
Correction (as the National Conference of 
Social Work was first called) was organized 
in 1873' at a meeting of the American Social 
Science Association. The earliest meetings 
were primarily meetings of respesentatives of 
state agencies in the field of “charities and cor- 
rection,” or “public welfare” as it would be 
called today; but soon the Conference began 
to expand its representation to include the 
charity organization movement, the settle- 
ment movement, and other forms of social and 
health services. The Conference has met inde- 
pendently since its third year. It adopted its 
present name in 1917. 

The Conference has met annually in vari- 
ous cities, through periods of war and depres- 
sion as well as during times of peace and pros- 
perity. Due to wartime restrictions it was im- 
possible to hold the usual type of annual 
meeting in 1943 and in 1945. In 1943, three 
regional meetings were scheduled. Two of 
these were held but the third was canceled at 
the request of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. In 1945, no conventions of any size 
could be held; and an entirely different kind 
of annual meeting was therefore arranged. A 
volume of the Proceedings was compiled by 
requesting people to prepare manuscripts as 
if there were to be an annual meeting. Copies 
of these papers were made available to local 


1 The first meeting of the Conference was held in 
New York City in 1874. 
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communities wishing to schedule “one-day 
meetings of the National Conference of Social 
Work.” Most of the localities which arranged 
meetings according to this plan used the manu- 
scripts provided by the Conference — either 
having them read in full or utilizing them as a 
basis for discussion. Some of the larger cities 
arranged their own programs with less refer- 
ence to the Conference’s choice of topics and 
the availability of manuscripts. There were 
139 meetings scheduled in 41 states, the District 
of Columbia, and Canada.1 As some towns 
combined to hold joint meetings, 160 com- 
munities were represented. Forty-six of the 
meetings were arranged as joint meetings of 
the National Conference of Social Work and 
a state conference. More than 20,000 persons, 
with an unusually large proportion of board 
members and lay leaders, attended these meet- 
ings. 

For the past several years, the attendance at 
the annual meetings of the Conference has 
fluctuated between 3,000 and 7,600, with a 
year-round membership of about 6,500. The 
regular annual meeting was resumed in May, 
1946, at Buffalo. Despite a shortage of housing 
facilities and an impending railroad strike, the 
registration was 4,513. 

The National Conference limits its func- 
tion to that of a forum for discussion. Its con- 
stitution states, “The National Conference of 
Social Work exists to facilitate discussion of 
the problems and methods of practical human 
improvement, to increase the efficiency of 
agencies and institutions devoted to this cause 
and to disseminate information. It does not 
formulate platforms.” 

There were 206 sessions scheduled in the 
program of the 1946 meeting of the Confer- 
ence, which began on Sunday evening, May 18, 
and closed the following Saturday noon. Of 
these, five were evening sessions on subjects 
of general interest, addressed by outstanding 
speakers from social work and allied fields in 
the United States, Canada, and Great Britain. 
Four special programs were arranged on sub- 
jects of particular interest, namely The 


1 For a complete list of meetings see the Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Social Work, 1945, Ap- 
pendix A. 
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Alcoholic, The Adult Delinquent, Medical 
Care, and The Veteran. The rest of the meet- 
ings, with the exception of the annual business 
session of the Conference, were arranged by 
the Conference sections and the associate and 
special groups and were more specialized in 
content. 

In the past few years there has been a grow- 
ing tendency so to arrange the schedule of 
meetings as to make the attendance at any 
session small enough to allow for discussion 
and questions from the floor. At the 1946 
meeting of the Conference about 500 different 
_ people participated in the program as speak- 
ers, discussants, discussion leaders, and presid- 
ing officers. 

Since 1934 and prior to 1946 the Conference 
was organized for purposes of program plan- 
ning into the following five sections which 
continued from year to year: Social Case 
Work, Social Group Work, Community Or- 
ganization, Social Action, and Public Wel- 
fare Administration. During these years it 
was found that certain subject matter which 
needed treatment on the program was not 
readily included in any of these sections. Like- 
wise, with the growing attendance many meet- 
ings were becoming too large to permit free 
discussion of the topics presented. Also, with 
all committee work done on a volunteer basis, 
the planning of the programs of the five sec- 
tions was becoming too time-consuming. As a 
result of these considerations the program- 
planning machinery was revised for the 1946 
meeting and now comprises, in addition to 
the general sessions and special meetings men- 
tioned above, 12 sections as follows: 


I. Social Case Work 

II. Child Care 

III. Delinquency 

IV. The Aged 

V. Social Group Work 

VI. Community Organization 
Planning 

. Public Welfare 

. Health 

IX. Mental Health 

X. Industrial and Economic Problems 

XI. Methods of Social Action 


. Administration 


and 


At most of the meetings of the Conference, 
formal papers or addresses are given. Where 
the size of the audience or the nature of the 
subject warrants it, papers are followed by pre- 
pared discussion or questions from the floor. 
Frequently, meetings on very specialized sub- 
jects are arranged as small discussion meet- 
ings with no formal papers other than a short 
statement by the chairman as a basis for dis- 
cussion. The devices of the panel and the 
symposium are also used. 

All of the section meetings are held during 
the mornings. The afternoons are devoted to 
the meetings of the associate and special 
groups. By regulation of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Conference, “An As- 
sociate Group is an incorporated or perma- 
nently organized agency in a special field or in 
the general field of social work which is not 
local, state or purely regional in its scope and 
which conducts a year-round program, wishes 
to meet with the Conference for purposes of 
conference and discussion . . .”; “A Special 
Group is one that is temporary in nature or 
uses the Conference only as a convenient time 
and place for meeting for purposes of con- 
ference and discussion. . . .” For purposes of 
program planning, there is no difference be- 
tween an associate group and a special group. 
In 1946, 45 groups scheduled meetings at the 
time of the Conference. Sixty-five national 
organizations had consultation or exhibit 
booths for the purpose of meeting with their 
constituents from over the country, discussing 
problems with attendants at the Conference, 
and explaining the work of their particular 
organization. Thirty of these organizations 
held meetings as associate or special groups; 
7 were publishers of social work literature; 
and the other 28 maintained consultation serv- 
ice. | 

The Proceedings of the National Conference 
are published annually. Each volume includes 
papers carefully selected by the Editorial Com- 
mittee from all those presented at general 
sessions, section meetings, and special meet- 
ings. Associate and special group papers are 
not included in the Proceedings. The Con- 
ference also publishes a quarterly bulletin as 
a house organ for its members. One issue of 
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this is devoted primarily to the membership 
list, which is widely used. 

The governing board of the Conference is 
its Executive Committee. There are four other 
standing committees: Nominations, Program, 
Time and Place, and Resolutions. As the Con- 
ference is a forum, only courtesy resolutions 
are considered. The Conference has an estab- 
lished policy of rotation of meetings to differ- 
ent areas of the country. It is financed almost 
entirely by membership and attendance fees. 
Membership fees range from $3.00 to $100 a 
year, varying with the type of membership. 
Both individuals —lay and _ professional — 
and organizations are included in the member- 
ship. The annual budget is about $50,000, ex- 
_ clusive of the operation of the annual meeting. 

The National Conference recently estab- 
lished a committee on cooperation with the 
state conferences of social work. This com- 
mittee is studying ways and means in which 
the two groups may be of increasing help to 
each other. 

The National Conference serves as the Na- 
tional Committee in the United States of the 
International Conference on Social Work. 


International Conference on Social Work 


The founding of the International Confer- 
ence on Social Work was due largely to the 
demonstration of the contribution of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work to the prog- 
ress of public and private welfare in North 
America. The first meeting of the Interna- 
tional Conference was held in Paris in 1928 
and was financed largely by contributions 
from foundations in the United States. The 
second conference, on the general theme of 
Social Work and the Family, was held at 
Frankfort on the Main, Germany, in 1932, 
with the continued support of the foundations. 
The third and most recent conference was held 
in London in 1936. About 1,400 people repre- 
senting 30 different countries registered. The 
theme of the London meeting was Social 
Work and the Community. The program or- 
ganization consisted of five general sessions, 
four special sessions, and five commissions as 
follows: Health, Education and Recreation, 
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Material Welfare, Social Adjustment, and Un- 


‘ employment. 


In many of the countries, preliminary stud- 
ies were carried on for several years before the 
London meeting. A handbook was issued by 
the Executive Board to assist in these studies. 
Just prior to the meeting an International 
Summer School, with about 200 students, 
was held on the topic, Social Work in Great 
Britain. 

According to its constitution, “The Interna- 
tional Conference on Social Work is non-Govy- 
ernmental, non-political and non-sectarian. It 
does not formulate resolutions relating to the 
objects discussed. No member can be bound in 
any way by the Conference.” The Interna- 
tional Conference is governed by a Permanent 
Committee. It elects from its own members an 
Executive Board of 15 to 20 members who in 
turn appoint the officers of the Conference. 
The Executive Board has charge of the Con- 
ference between meetings of the Permanent 
Committee. At the time of the London meet- 
ing, six of the members of the Permanent 
Committee were from the United States. One 
of the vice-presidents and one of the members 
of the Executive Board were also from the 
United States. 

During the late summer of 1946 a special 
meeting was held in Brussels for the purpose 
or reorganizing the International Conference, 
following the interruption of the war, and 
for planning its next meeting which, it is ex- 
pected, will be held in 1948 in the United 


States. See INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL Work. 


Specialized and Regional Conferences 


There are a great variety of specialized con- 
ferences, organized on functional, racial, or 
religious lines. As’ has been noted, some of 
these meet at the time and place of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, or they 
may meet just before the National Conference 
and perhaps overlap its programs by a day or 
two. Other conferences meet entirely sepa- 
rately. 

One of these is the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities, which was organized in 
1910, and which serves as a national service 
agency for Catholic social work. The activi- 
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ties of the Conference include not only the 
annual meeting, but institutes, studies, re- 
search, publication of literature, field visits, 
and representation on national committees. 
The Conference publishes monthly the Catho- 
lic Charities Review, as well as its annual 
Proceedings. See CATHOLIC SoctaL Work. 

The National Conference of Jewish Social 
Welfare was established in 1899. Its function 
is not only to provide an opportunity for dis- 
cussion of matters relating to Jewish welfare 
but also “to formulate principles and programs 
for the enrichment of Jewish life and of social 
and economic welfare.” The Conference pub- 
lishes the Jewish Social Service Quarterly and 
its annual Proceedings. See JEwisH SociaAL 
Work. 

Illustrative of other national conferences 
which are of significance to social work are 
the annual Congress of Correction (of national 
organizations concerned with adult offenders), 
and the meetings of the American Public 
Health Association and the National Recrea- 
tion Congress (held annually under the aus- 
pices of the National Recreation Association). 

In some cases a conference is less a series of 
program meetings than a gathering of a mem- 
bership, delegate, or constituency group, to 
determine broad questions of program and 
policy. This is true, for example, of the Trien- 
nial Convention of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, which is the authorita- 
tive body representing the YWCA’s of the 
United States; and the annual Delegate Con- 
ference of the American Association of Social 
Workers, which since 1934 has been the most 
important professional gathering in connection 
with the program of the organization. 

In many cases regional conferences are held 
by national agencies such as the American 
Public Welfare Association, Child Welfare 
League of America, Council of Jewish Federa- 
tions and Welfare Funds, and the Family Serv- 
ice Association of America (formerly the 
Family Welfare Association of America). In 
some instances, as in the field of community 
chests and councils of social agencies, regional 
conferences have been spontaneously organ- 
ized and function in cooperation with the na- 
tional agency but without any direct adminis- 


trative responsibility to it. Community Chests 


‘and Councils, Inc., sponsors two general 


regional summer institutes for social work 
executives: the Great Lakes Institute, held in 
Wisconsin, and the Blue Ridge Institute, held 
in North Carolina. The New England As- 
sociation of Community Chests and Councils 
sponsors the Pinewoods Institute, held in 
Massachusetts. 

City conferences of social work have been 
held, either regularly or occasionally, in vari- 
ous cities, at various periods. Examples of 
such city “conferences of charities” are men- 
tioned in the National Conference Proceed- 
ings as early as 1890. The number of such con- 
ferences which exist today is not known. One 
example of such a conference is the All-Phila- 
delphia Conference of Social Work, which has 
met annually since 1923 and which has per- 
formed not only an important educational 
function but has served also as a city-wide 
unifying force in social work. The Conference 
was first organized as an independent body 
but it now operates under the sponsorship of 
the local council of social agencies. 


State Conferences of Social Work 


Because of the changing emphases in pur- 
pose and function in what has been known as a 
state conference of social work, the above title 
is not completely descriptive. More than half 
of the organizations which several years ago 
would have been known as a “state conference 
of social work” now have the word “welfare” 
in their names in place of “work,” or have 
omitted both “conference” and “work,” as in 
the case of the Iowa Welfare Association. 

The statistics included in the following 
paragraphs are based on replies received from 
41 state conferences’ to a questionnaire which 
was sent to the 46 state conferences* in May, 
1946. 

The first conference was organized in Wis- - 
consin in 1881. By rgoo0 there were conferences 
in Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 


1 Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and 
West Virginia are not included. 

2 Montana and New Mexico do not have state con- 
ferences. 
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Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Of 
the 41 state conferences answering the ques- 
tionnaire, 12 were organized before 1900; 20 
between 1900 and 1920; 8 between 1920 and 
1940; and 1 (Nevada) in 1944. 

In the early days, state conferences were 
operated entirely by volunteer help. As the 
years have passed and as the incomes of the 
state conferences have increased, paid execu- 
tives have been employed by many of them. 
There are now 16 conferences with full-time 
executive secretaries: California, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Texas, and Wisconsin. All but one 
of these report having additional secretarial 
staff. One (Michigan) reports an associate 
director and another (Texas) reports two 
additional professional staff members. The 
budgets of these 16 conferences range from a 
low of $6,000 to a high of $40,000, most of 
them being from $10,000 to $15,000. Nine 
other conferences have part-time paid execu- 
tives: Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Ohio, Rhode Island, Utah, and Washing- 
ton. The other 16 conferences are operated 
entirely by volunteers, either as secretaries or 
as program chairmen. 

Most of the state conferences secure their 
financial support from the payment of member- 
ship fees. Some have secured special financial 
support in order to develop their programs 
which they hope will in turn increase their 
membership support. Approximately half of 
the conferences report a paid membership of 
700 or less. Six conferences report a paid mem- 
bership of 1,800 or more, namely California, 
Illinois, Louisiana, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, with Illinois leading the list 
with 3,855 paid members. 

During normal times the primary function 
of most of the state conferences is the holding 
of the annual meeting. This lasts usually two 
or three days and in a few cases four days. 
In 1945, where the size of the attendance at 
the annual meeting made any state conference 
subject to the ruling of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, regional meetings were sched- 
uled instead of a single meeting. Recent at- 
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tendance at the annual meetings of the state 
conferences varies from a low of 50, at the 
meeting of the newly organized conference 
in Nevada, to a high of 3,500 in New York. 

At one time most of the state conferences 
were organized as forums, but within the past 
ten years more and more of the conferences 
have added some form of social action to their 
function. At the present time only 8 of the 41 
conferences reporting are purely forums. 
These are Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania, The rest of the conferences 
either endorse, initiate, or promote legislation. 
Fifteen of the conferences participate in all 
three activities. Many of those that are active 
in the field of social legislation report rather 
complete organization of standing research 
committees whose primary purpose is to com- 
pile material for the use of their legislative 
committees or as a report to the conference as 
a whole for action. Indiana, Minnesota, and 
Nebraska each issue a special publication on 
legislative news, while other conferences carry 
the same kind of material in the regular issues 
of their bulletins. See Soctan AcTIon. 

This change in function of the state con- 
ferences has probably been influenced by the 
great development of public welfare pro- 
grams since 1929, a development which has 
called attention to the need for some state- 
wide voluntary agency to be concerned with 
programs and standards, particularly in the 
field of the public social services. The State 
Charities Aid Association, in New York, and 
the Public Charities Association of Pennsyl- 
vania serve this purpose. Where no such or- 
ganization exists within the state, the state 
conference has often regarded itself as the 
logical agency to be concerned with legislation 
in the welfare field. ; 

Early in the 1920’s the Ohio Conference 
developed “study courses” or institutes, as 
they are now more commonly known, which 
gave brief refresher courses in the various 
fields and interests of social work. Their value 
was so great that the idea spread rapidly to 
other conferences. In 1946, 21 conferences 
scheduled institutes either just prior to or dur- 
ing the period of the annual meeting. Two con- 
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ferences, Michigan and New. Hampshire, con- 
duct institutes during the summer instead of 
at the time of their annual meetings. Usually, 
when institutes are held in connection with the 
annual meeting, the attendance at each is 
limited to 30 or 40 persons in order to allow 
for full and free discussion. In some cases, 
however, where topics can be handled better 
by a lecture than by discussion, the number 
attending may be as high as 150. About half 
of the conferences devote from six to ten hours 
to each institute, with the others giving less 
time to them. An attempt is made by most con- 
ferences to select institute attendants who are 
comparable in professional education and ex- 
perience. Care is also taken in the selection of 
leaders, who need to have not only knowledge 
of the subject but also teaching ability. With 
these objectives met, the institutes are con- 
sidered one of the most valuable services of 
the conference. 

A more recent development in state con- 
ferences has been the organization of regional 
meetings. An almost entirely new group — 
namely, persons who do not attend the annual 
meeting — are thus served. This development 
has increased the interest in and support of 
the purposes of the state conference. The 
regional meetings usually last one day. Twenty 
of the conferences report that they hold re- 
gional meetings as a part of their regular pro- 
gram. Most of the conferences hold two to six 
regional meetings, but seven conferences have 
a larger schedule: Illinois, 33; Indiana, 9; 
Towa, 16; Louisiana, 17; Massachusetts, 10; 
New York, 15; and Texas, 10. The attendance 
at a regional meeting is usually from 100 to 
150. 

Eight of the state conferences’ report the 
organization of local chapters, which serve to 
keep the membership in touch with the prog- 
ress of the work of the conference. One state 
reports that its chapters meet four times a year, 
while four report monthly meetings. The state 
having the largest number of chapters is 
Texas, with 16. 

Nineteen conferences publish a bulletin — 
most of them quarterly. The size of the bulle- 


1[ndiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Washington. 


tin varies from four to six pages to the more 
elaborate one of the California conference, 
which runs from 32 to 64 pages. Georgia and 
Wisconsin publish 10 issues of their bulletins 
a year; New Jersey and Vermont publish 
monthly; and Nebraska and Pennsylvania, 
bimonthly. Many of the conferences use an 
issue or parts of several issues for partial dis- 
tribution of addresses delivered at the annual 
meeting. Six conferences that do not publish 
bulletins distribute news-letters to their mem- 
bership. 

In addition, many of the conferences in- 
dividually engage in a variety of activities 
which are not common to most of the con- 
ferences. For the past twelve years, the Cali- 
fornia conference has had a Department of 
Registration and Certification which has con- 
ducted annual examinations for the voluntary 
registration and certification of qualified so- 
cial workers. In 1945 the conference succeeded 
in getting the state legislature to set up a 
State Board of Social Work Examiners for 
official licensure based on this experience; and 
the executive secretary of the conference was 
loaned to the State Board to set up the new 
state system. : 

Many of the conferences have research and 
study committees. New Jersey has probably 
developed this type of committee more than 
any other conference. Missouri has published 
a rural resources directory. Maine and South 
Carolina are operating speakers’ bureaus. 
Texas provides a service for coordinating the 
activities of various organizations and agencies 
concerned with social welfare. For example, 
the Texas conference recently assisted in or- 
ganizing a State Committee for Children 
which will coordinate the efforts of some 35 or 
40 organizations such as the American Legion, 
Parent-Teacher Association, Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Child Welfare Division of 
the Department of Public Welfare, and so 
forth. Georgia, Texas, and Wisconsin have 
developed “loan libraries” which consist of 
collections of pamphlets, articles, and so forth, 
about current health and welfare needs. 

One of the new developments in state con- 
ferences is the provision of a counseling sery- 
ice. This is now reported as being available in 
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four states: Connecticut, Georgia, Michigan, 
and Texas. The amount of service that the 
conferences offer varies, partly due to the 
amount of professional staff available. Con- 
necticut offers service to workers or individ- 
uals in small communities where no council 
of social agencies exists. This consists of put- 
ting the inquirer in touch with a conference 
member who is an authority in the particular 
field involved. The conference secretary is also 
made available to assist agencies in their re- 
lations with other organizations. Michigan 
gives consultation for community planning 
and federated financing for social services. 
The Texas conference has a field representa- 
tive whose primary responsibility is to give 
consultation, particularly in the field of com- 
munity organization. Where technical ques- 
~ tions in other fields are involved he calls on 
other sources. The New Hampshire confer- 
ence has met the need for counseling service 
by sponsoring a movement of interested citi- 
zens which brought about the establishment 
in 1945 of the New Hampshire Citizens 
Council for the General Welfare, with a paid 
executive. 

The Association of State Conference Secre- 
taries was organized in 1924. It is an informal 
organization devised to facilitate the exchange 
of ideas and materials beween the state con- 
ferences of social work. The National Confer- 
ence of Social Work furnishes executive secre- 
tarial service to the Association: bulletins are 
issued, printed materials are exchanged, re- 
gional conferences of the executive secretar- 
ies, presidents, and program chairmen are 
held during the year, and an annual meeting 
is held at the time and place of the National 
Conference of Social Work. A Handbook for 
State Conference Secretaries (infra), prepared 
by the executive secretary and assistant secre- 
tary of the National Conference of Social 


Work, was published in 1938. 


White House Conferences on Child Welfare 


Undoubtedly the most important historical 
series of special conferences relating to social 
welfare has been the four White House Con- 
ferences on Child Welfare, which have been 
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held at approximately ten-year intervals from 
1909 to 1940. For a discussion of these, see 
White House Conferences in Cu1tp WELFARE. 
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“CONSUMER PROTECTION. Many gov- 
ernmental and voluntary agencies render 
varied services for the protection of consumers. 


Anti-Inflation Programs 


Some of the most important public issues 
in the early part of the reconversion period 
following the war had to do with the number 
of wartime controls that should be continued 
for a limited period for the purpose of aiding 
in the process of transition to peace. Among 
these questions, those concerned with the 
wartime anti-inflation program were central. 

The tremendous purchasing of govern- 
ment agencies during the war had expanded 
the national income and increased by impres- 
sive proportions the amount of savings held 
by the people. These liquid savings were an 
important factor in creating a very large de- 
mand for the available supplies, even though 
production was high, compared with prewar 
levels. While relatively large, these savings 
were poorly distributed. The Federal Reserve 
Board reported in June, 1946, that the top 10 
per cent of the nation’s families held 60 per 
cent of the liquid assets, including bank de- 
posits, or $10,500 per family, while at the op- 
posite end of the economic scale 40 per cent 
of the families came through the war period 
with only 1 per cent of the total liquid assets 
of the nation. 

Meanwhile, the cost of living had gone up. 
By July, 1946, living costs for moderate-in- 
come city families had advanced to a point 40 
per cent higher than in August, 1939. Com- 
pared with the experience of World War I, 
this was a favorable record, for six years after 
the outbreak of that earlier war, consumer 
prices had generally doubled. During each 
war, consumers experienced a deterioration 
in quality that could not be measured. It was 
evident at the close of the recent war that 
changes in the cost of living had affected 
families unevenly. For example, the home 
economics consultants of the Community Serv- 
ice Society of New York reported late in 1945 
that low-income families in that city were 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in DrrecTory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 


forced to pay from two to three times as much 
for certain items of clothing as they did in 
1937. This was in large part the result of the 
absence of low-cost merchandise and of the 
practice of “upgrading” of garments by manu- 
facturers and distributors. 

The payment of subsidies has been an im- 
portant part of the effort to control the cost of 
living. By the summer of 1945, total payments 
were reported to be at the rate of over $2,000,- 
000,000 annually. Subsidies were first paid to 
the owners of high-cost copper mines for the 
purpose of bringing these establishments into 
full production, while the price of copper to 
all consumers was kept steady. Then followed 
the extensive food subsidies paid to producers 
or distributors, which applied to flour and 
bread, dairy products, fruits, vegetables, and 
meats. In July, 1946, Congress voted to limit 
subsidies to $1,000,000,000 and required that 
all food subsidies, except those on sugar, 
should terminate on April 1, 1947. | 

The powers of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration (OPA) lapsed completely for a few 
weeks following June 30, 1946, after Presi- 
dent Truman had vetoed an emasculated bill 
for its continuance. There were sharp rises 
of consumer prices in those weeks. In July 
the President reluctantly signed a compromise 
measure extending the life of OPA, with 
greatly restricted powers, until June 30, 1947. 
Administration of the law was complicated by 
the broad discretionary powers granted to a 
new “decontrol” board and those granted to 
the Secretary of Agriculture over the pricing 
of farm commodities. The OPA was granted 
general authority to fix ceiling prices on com- 
modities, but important exceptions were 
made. A brief trial period was voted for live- 
stock, milk, grain, cottonseed, soybeans, and 
their edible products; ceilings on these were 
to be restored only if the decontrol board de- 
cided, after hearings, that they should be. 
Poultry, eggs, petroleum, tobacco, and their 
products were to be exempt for an indefinite 
period, unless the decontrol board decided to 
“recontrol” them. The OPA was denied the 
power by which it earlier had ordered the pro- 
duction of low-cost clothing. It was required, 
in general, to take into account increases in 
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production costs since 1940, but was given 
discretion to ignore this formula when a pro- 
ducer was already making his average pro- 
duction costs plus a reasonable profit. For the 
OPA to maintain any ceiling on a farm prod- 
uct, it was necessary for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture first to certify that the item was in 
short supply. Rent control and subsidies on 
a reduced scale were restored, but decontrol of 
many items was effected rapidly by Presiden- 
tial order in the fall of 1946. 

Rent control has been exercised through 
numerous local offices of the OPA. In 1946 
over two-thirds of the population lived in the 
rent-control areas, and more than 80 per cent 
of the occupied dwellings were under rent 
ceilings. The regulations covered houses, 
apartments, flats, tenements, hotels, boarding 
and rooming houses, and auto and trailer 
camps. The supporting legislation, enacted in 
wartime, authorized the Price Administrator, 
after giving local governments an opportunity 
to control rental rates, to establish maximum 
rents in any area in which war production 
was in process. The standard prescribed was 
that rents should be generally fair and equi- 
table. Classifications of buildings were made 
in the process of fixing rent ceilings. The 
economic stabilization laws gave persons sub- 
ject to rent ceilings an opportunity to test the 
fairness and validity of the regulations. 

For each rent-control area there was a “maxi- 
mum rent date,” and the rental paid for any 
quarters should be no more than it was on 
that date. Services available should normally 
be no less than they were then. An individual 
could learn the maximum rent date by inquir- 
ing at the nearest OPA area rent office. The 
usual limit on advance rent was one month, 
and it was not necessary to pay for a longer 
period in order to secure quarters. Landlords 
had the right to apply for increases in rents 
under certain circumstances, and under other 
circumstances tenants were entitled to reduc- 
tions in rent, particularly if essential services 
_were reduced or discontinued. 

Landlords might not proceed to evict ten- 
ants from houses or apartments for any reason 
without notifying the OPA area rent office. 
If a landlord asked a tenant to move, the ten- 
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-ant had the right to communicate with the 


office and learn whether he had to move, or 
how long he might remain before moving. 
The OPA did not, under any circumstances, 
issue eviction notices. A landlord could not 
evict a tenant for refusing to pay more than 
the maximum legal rent. In general, a land- 
lord was required to give at least ten days’ 
notice to move, and a local court must have 
ordered the eviction. 

The anti-inflation program carried over 
into the reconversion period included also (a) 
relatively high taxation as a means of meeting 
the high costs of the federal government and 
of moderating the pressure of savings and in- 
comes on the available supply of civilian goods, 
(b) continued campaigns to sell savings bonds 
to individuals so as to syphon off excess pur- 
chasing power in the hands of consumers and 
also to avoid piling up excess reserves in the 
banks, and (c) restrictions on charge accounts 
and instalment buying. 


Nutrition Programs 


The Food Distribution Programs Branch of 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion is responsible for developing a coordi- 
nated national nutrition program. The work 
of the Branch is a continuation of the nutri- 
tion functions of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, transferred to the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1943. The program 
is largely educational in nature. The activities 
are concerned primarily with getting informa- 
tion to homemakers with respect to the best 
methods whereby they can make the most of 
the available food supply. The Branch thus 
directs attention to such important and practt- 
cal problems as (a) how the homemaker can 
feed the family properly with the foods avail- 
able, (b) how she can adapt the available 
foods to the prevailing food preferences of 
the family, (c) how foods temporarily avail- 
able in surplus can be included with meals, 
(d) how foods in short supply can be com- 
pensated for with other foods of equal value, 
and (e) how certain relatively new foods of 
exceptionally high nutritional value, such as 
vitamin-enriched flour and bread and the vari- 
ous products made from soybeans, can be used 
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to increase the nutritional value of meals. 
The Branch furnishes leadership for the vari- 
ous programs which are carried out through 
the organized channels — federal, state, and 
local — of such agencies as the United States 
Public Health Service; the Extension Service, 
Farmers Home Administration, and various 
other units of the Department of Agriculture; 
the United States Office of Education; and the 
United States Children’s Bureau. These agen- 
cies are represented on a federal interdepart- 
mental Nutrition Planning Committee. Nutri- 
tion committees also exist in each of the states. 
The American Red Cross has been an active 
participant in this program. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations began in 1946 to appraise 
the nutrition needs of various nations. Its 
basic approach was that of assuring a food 
supply adequate to sustain human beings in 
accordance with nutrition standards. See 
Forreicn RELIEF AND REHABILITATION. 

Despite war shortages, the available diet of 
the American people generally improved dur- 
ing the years 1940-1945, according to a report 
published in the Journal of Home Economics 
for June, 1946." Per capita intake of nine im- 
portant food factors was considerably higher 
in 1945 than in the years 1935-1939, and there 
was every indication that the improvements 
would be maintained in 1946. 

A seven-year experiment to determine 
whether living standards, particularly with 
respect to food, clothing, and shelter could be 
raised through special emphasis on home 
economics in the public schools was reported 
upon in 1946.2 Improved diet, an increase 
in home gardening, and better home condi- 
tions generally were noted. In the cooperating 
schools information was given with respect 
to nutrition, production and preparation of 
food, quality and use of textiles, and improve- 
ment of home management and construction. 
Use was made of text books, pamphlets, post- 
ers, and charts. It is expected that the results 
of the studies will be applied in teacher-train- 


1 Clark, Faith and McCay, Jeanette B. ‘Nutritive 
Value of the U.S. Food Supply,” in Journal of Home 
Economics. June 1946. 

2 See Olson and Fletcher, infra. 


ing institutions throughout the United States. 

By the terms of the National School Lunch 
Act of 1946, the federal government is com- 
mitted to make grants to the states to assist 
them in providing lunches in schools. For 
some years, annual grants had been made 
to the states on a temporary basis, with about 
one school in seven receiving federal assistance 
and over 6,000,000 children being aided. The 
appropriation for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1946, is $75,000,000. Under the new 
law the federal government will match state 
funds dollar for dollar for the first three years, 
and will then contribute on a declining scale, 
until after ten years the states that wish to 
qualify for federal funds will be required to 
pay about $3.00 of their own funds for every 
$1.00 provided by the federal government. 
Both public and private nonprofit schools will 
continue to be eligible to receive federal funds. 
See SoctaL AND HeattH Work IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


For many years the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in the Department of Labor has made 
periodic reports on trends in wholesale and 
retail prices, including those on food, coal, 
and clothing. It has published a consumer 
price index at intervals in the Monthly Labor 
Review. This contains information about 
changes in retail costs in 56 of the larger 
cities, including average retail prices of 78 
foods in these cities. The Bureau has also re- 
ported from time to time on the extent of con- 
sumer organization, especially through co- 
operatives, and has collected information about 
self-help cooperatives. 


Home Economics and Consumer Education 


The Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture focuses its efforts on providing scien- 
tific aid in helping homemakers meet their 
changing situation. Widespread programs of 
education in home economics have been car- 
ried on by the Extension Service of the Depart- 
ment, in cooperation with the state colleges 
of agriculture and the county governments. 
See Rurat Soctau Procrams. More than 2,000,- 
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000 women and girls are now being reached 
through the program carried on by over 2,500 
local extension agents who work in most of 
the 3,050 counties of the nation. Numerous 
local agents serve largely the farm popula- 
tion, but in a few instances suburban and even 
urban groups are served by educational pro- 
grams affecting all aspects of homemaking. 

The Division of Information of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issues syndicated releases 
to over 300 radio stations, entitled Home- 
makers’ Chats, which include news of interest 
to all consumers. It furnishes material for the 
national weekly radio program, Consumer 
Time, and publishes the monthly periodi- 
cal, Consumers’ Guide. 

The services of home economists have been 
of special value to social agencies throughout 
the country, where they have been used in the 
preparation of minimum adequate budget 
standards and in their periodic review, as 
well as in advising about the use of new or 
substitute foods. 

Consumer education through the public 
high schools, largely in home economics, has 
been encouraged by federal grants-in-aid ad- 
ministered by the Office of Education since 
1917. Considerable expansion was made pos- 
sible by the George-Deen Act of 1936, which 
made grants for improvement of curriculum 
offerings in homemaking, agriculture, and 
the distributive vocations. With these grants, 
courses in consumer education are being given 
in numerous high schools, with an emphasis 
on practical projects. Courses in homemak- 
ing, for both young people and adults out of 
school, are also being developed. Adult courses 
are conducted in about 3,300 centers. The 
courses in the distributive trades are mainly 
for training and retraining the employes of 
retail stores. 

Programs of consumer education are car- 
ried on by the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the Department of Interior. It has specialized 
in the dissemination of information about 
the nutritive values of fish and the methods 
used to prepare fish for consumption. The 
Service is responsible for the administration of 
conservation laws and also encourages the 
setting aside of wildlife habitats and the rais- 
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ing of fish in farm ponds. Special efforts are 
made through the press and radio to transmit 
useful information to the public. 


Grade Labeling 


The Department of Agriculture has de- 
veloped simple “A-B-C” grades for 40 com- 
modities of fruits and vegetables that are proc- 
essed by canning. The specifications of the 
grade for any one of these products will be 
sent to any citizen who asks for them. Inspec- 
tors of the Department have been placed in a 
few canning factories, in an experiment pro- 
viding for “continuous inspection” as re- 
quested by the canners, who themselves pay 
the cost of this service. These inspectors are on 
duty all the time a plant is in operation. They 
require certain standards of sanitation. Only 
the canned fruits and vegetables packed in 
plants under continuous inspection may carry 
the prefix “U.S.” in connection with the grade 
designation. Consumers can buy some grade- 
labeled canned goods, with or without the 
“U.S.” prefix, in certain retail stores through- 
out the country. 

Informative labeling by grades has become 
an important public issue. It has been favored 
by officers of 15 women’s organizations, the 
consumers’ cooperative movement, the Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council, and by 
a few private manufacturers and distributors. 
Although manufacturers and _ distributors 
generally oppose grade labeling, the issue will 
not down and promises to receive considerable 
further public attention. | 

The present Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in the Federal Security Agency has been, 
under different organizational titles, an agency 
of consumer protection since 1906. Its powers 
were considerably widened by the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938. The original Pure 
Food and Drugs Act had prohibited false 
and misleading labeling. But experience 
proved that this prohibition was inadequate 
to protect the consumer from “economic adul- 
teration,” the process whereby less expensive 
ingredients are substituted or the proportion 
of more expensive ingredients diminished. By 
the Act of 1938, the Administrator of the Food 
and Drug Administration was authorized to 
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promulgate definitions and standards under 
which the integrity of the products can be 
effectively maintained, and, under many 
circumstances, to require informative labeling. 


Federal Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission has re- 
sponsibility for carrying out a number of im- 
portant functions for consumer protection. 
It exercises a limited control over claims made 
in advertising. If, after investigation, the Com- 
mission judges an advertiser’s claim to be false 
and misleading, it may issue a complaint, 
following which a hearing i is held by the Com- 
mission. If the charge is affirmed, the Com- 
mission issues an order to the defendant to 
“cease and desist,” thus prohibiting further 
circulation of the claim. Appeal may be taken 
to the courts. The Commission may act on 
the complaint of a consumer; originally (be- 
fore 1938) it might act only on the complaint 
of a competitor. 

The Commission has charge of the label- 
ing of wool and other products. It has made 
various investigations of the costs of distribut- 
ing farm products, household furniture, paper 
board, steel, fertilizer, and other commodities. 
In a special report issued late in 1945, the 
Commission recommended repeal of the Mil- 
ler-Tydings Act of 1937, an enabling law 
under which 45 states have passed laws per- 
mitting manufacturers to set the price at which 
retailers shall sell items to the consumer. The 
Commission has announced that it is over- 
hauling a series of 150 codes of fair-practice 
rules which it has approved in the past. About 
half of these are no longer applicable to cur- 
rent conditions. The codes of fair practice 
are initiated by trades and industries and sub- 
mitted to the Commission for approval. 


Weights and Measures 


Control of standards of weights and meas- 
ures is specifically assigned by the Constitu- 
tion to Congress, but that body has seldom 
_exercised the power so granted except as it 
has acted sporadically with respect to specific 
products. The United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards has set up specifications for government 
purchases and has thus exercised an indirect 
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influence on the standards of goods available 
to consumers. (Information about the tests 
made of various products by the Bureau of 
Standards is not made public.) State and local 
governments have, in the main, done most of 
the legislating in this field — which means, 
of course, that standards vary greatly. Al- 
though in a few cities there has been effective 
consumer vigilance, generally there has been 
indifference to’ this important area of con- 
sumer protection. 


Consumer Credit 


The regulation by the states of small loans 
has been an important device of consumer 
protection. In 1916 the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion drafted a uniform small loan bill, since 
amended six times. It applies to lenders of 
sums of $300 or less, except banks, credit 
unions, and other institutions authorized by 
law. It requires lenders to be licensed, bonded, 
and supervised. It stipulates the maximum 
rate of interest. Criminal and civil penalties 
for infraction have been provided. Thirty-six 
states and the Territory of Hawaii have en- 
acted laws closely resembling the model draft. 
The National Conference of State Small Loan 
Supervisors, organized in 1935, meets an- 
nually for the purpose of exchange of wrt 
ence under this legislation. 

Credit unions, which are cooperative banks, 
have been extensively organized for the pur- 
pose of receiving deposits from and making 
short-term loans to their members. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reported a total of 9,099 
credit unions in operation in 1944, with 
3,027,700 members and over $212,305,000 of 
assets. Credit unions may operate under fed- 
eral charter or, in all but a few states, under 
charter from state banking departments. The 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation is the 
federal agency that charters credit unions. Any 
group of eight or more persons who are as- © 
sociated with one another may form a federal 
credit union. Most credit unions charge in- 
terest at the rate of 1 per cent per month on 
the unpaid balance of loans. Weekly or 
monthly repayments are made on the princi- 


pal. 
Instalment buying is as yet relatively un- 


regulated. It has an important place in the 
credit structure, and since the war has again 
become very extensive. Concealment of the 
actual rate of interest is an almost universal 
practice. Consumers are generally ignorant of 
the penalties that may be applied against 
them in case of slow payment or default. 
Indiana, New York, Utah, and Wisconsin 
have passed regulatory laws. 


Life Insurance 


Valuable services are rendered to social 
agencies by the Life Insurance Adjustment 
Bureau, which has operated since 1931 for 
the benefit of relief clients. The Bureau is 
managed by a social worker and is supported 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
and John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, the three companies which issue a 
large proportion of all “industrial” life insur- 
ance sold. Services are offered by the Bureau 
without charge to all voluntary and govern- 
mental social agencies in the United States 
in the adjustment of insurance issued by any 
of the three companies to clients of these agen- 
cies. 

In Massachusetts and New York the savings 
banks are permitted to sell limited amounts of 
life insurance to residents and to persons 
working regularly in these states. Pre- 
miums may be paid monthly. There are no 
agents or commissions. 


Consumer Organization 


An extensive study of cooperative purchas- 
ing associations for the years 1929-1944 has 
been made by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics.1 In 1929 there were 1,114 
retail distributive consumer cooperatives with 
186,000 members; in 1944 there were 4,285 
such cooperatives with 1,524,500 members. 
The number of local stores and buying clubs 
increased from goo in 1929 to 2,810 in 1944, 
and cooperatives purchasing oil and gasoline 
increased from 198 in 1929 to 1,425 in 1944. 

Although purchasing cooperatives do only 
between 1 and 2 per cent of the retail business 
of the country, during recent years they have 


1 See Parker, injra. 
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gone heavily into manufacture of their own 
supplies. They were reported in 1945 to own, 
in the year 1944, a total of 115 factories, mills, 
mines, and oil refineries. They are most numer- 
ous in rural communities. More than 1,000 of 
the 2,810 cooperative stores in existence in 
1944 carried goods with simple informative 
grade labeling. There were 1,425 cooperatives 
handling oil and gasoline, 325 campus coop- 
eratives, 40 burial associations, and 59 housing 
cooperatives. 

The organization of consumers in their own 
interests presents peculiar difficulties. Al- 
though all people are consumers, cooperative 
organization is sometimes hindered by the 
fact that consumers are also very much aware 
of their interests as producers, as investors, as 
employers, or as employes. Farm people have 
joined the movement more readily than urban 
people. Cooperative organization in rural 
areas has been aided by the general farm or- 
ganizations such as the Farm Bureau, the 
Grange, and the Farmers’ Union. In New 
York State, the Consumer-Farmer Milk Co- 
operative enables producers and consumers to 
participate in one organization for the benefit 
of both. 

Small numbers of urban consumers have 
participated in voluntary consumers’ leagues 
which, beginning with a local group in New 
York City in 1891, have sought to direct their 
patronage to “white lists” of shops that pay 
fair wages and have fair working conditions. 
The National Consumers League became in- 
terested some years ago in the support of 
legislation for the improvement of labor 
standards. 

Information about tests of products is avail- 
able to consumers on subscription through 
Consumers’ Research, Washington, N.J., and 
Consumers’ Union, New York City. 

The Consumer Education Association 
brings together teachers who give courses in 
consumer problems. Consumer education 
appears to be expanding in schools and col- 
leges, both in separate courses and through 
attention from older departments such as 
home economics. The Better Business Bureau 
“Fact” pamphlets have provided valuable in- 
formation. The American Dental Association 
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places its seal of approval on dental products 
that reach certain standards. 

Thus there are many consumer movements. 
They do not as yet form a consistent pattern. 
Many social workers participate in them and 
are helping to improve and expand consumer 
protection, education, and organization. 
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Benson Y. LANDIS 


COUNCILS IN SOCIAL WORK.* With 
the development over the years of varied and 
specialized social services came the need for 
coordination. Even before the turn of the 
century this need was recognized and partially 
served by charity organization societies and 
social service exchanges. These were the fore- 
runners of present-day councils in social work. 
The period between the two world wars saw 
the widespread development of councils in 
urban areas throughout the country. They 
were further stimulated by the course of 
events during World War II. Today they are 
accepted as an essential element in the ‘so- 
cial work scene. They exist not only for co- 
operative planning and coordination of social 
services but also to mobilize all forces in the 
community for the preservation and promo- 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed in 
Directory OF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INpEx under 
the title of this article. 


tion of human values. The process involved 
in carrying out these objectives is known as 
community organization. See ComMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION IN SociAL Work.’ | 

The best-known type of council is the local 
community welfare council, often called coun- 
cil of social agencies, social planning council, 
or simply community council. There is wide- 
spread development also of neighborhood 
councils of various types. Applications of the 
welfare council method on state and national 
levels are currently attracting a great deal of 
interest. 


Loca CommMunNITY WELFARE COUNCILS 


The community welfare council movement 
dates from 1909 when councils of social agen- 
cies were organized in both Milwaukee and 
Pittsburgh. The spread of councils to other 
cities throughout the country paralleled the 
development of community chests. In many 
cities the organization of a council has grown 
out of experience with a community chest, 
particularly the budgeting activities. In others 
a council was organized first and was then 
responsible for the development of a plan for 
joint financing of the voluntary agencies. See 
Community CHESTS. 

Today there are community welfare coun- 
cils in approximately 350 cities in the United 
States. With one or two exceptions every 
city of over 100,000 population has some kind 
of permanent organization for community- 
wide planning and coordination of health, wel- 
fare, and recreational services. In addition to 
the cities which have a community welfare 
council there are several hundred cities where 
the community chest carries on the principal 
functions of a council. In many other places 
permanent or temporary organizations under- 
take some part of the health and welfare plan- 
ning job which is usually considered the func- 
tion of a well-organized community welfare 
council. 

No general description of these councils 
can be exact for any given community since 
they vary widely from city to city. No two 
are exactly alike in structure or even in func- 
tion. The following features are character- 
istic, however: (a) a voluntary membership 
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by agencies and individuals, including those 
agencies which operate health and welfare 
services; (b) a purpose of meeting needs of 
people for good health, economic security, so- 
cial satisfactions, and recreation as adequately 
and efficiently as possible; (c) a program of 
coordination and planning but ordinarily not 
direct operation of services. 


Purpose 

The need for councils arises from the com- 
plexity and interdependence of social prob- 
lems and of the services which have been or- 
ganized to deal with them. The range of so- 
cial welfare is the scope of concern of the com- 
munity welfare council. Today this reaches 
beyond the “three d’s”—disease, depend- 
ency, and delinquency. It is a concern with 
a satisfying level of social living. It encom- 
passes prevention of suffering and enrichment 
of life. 

Some health and welfare services have been 
established as activities of local, state, or fed- 
eral government, and are supported by taxa- 
tion. Others have been organized as voluntary 
movements and are supported by contribu- 
tions, endowments, fees, or some combination 
of these methods. Based on studies in a repre- 
sentative group of urban areas, it is known 
that in the average community approximately 
$25 per capita is spent for these community 
services. In a community of 100,000 popula- 
tion this would be a total of $2,500,000. These 
funds are spent through many channels and 
under varied auspices. The money is provided 
not by the few but by the many, for today 
the base of support is very broad, whether 
through taxes or voluntary contributions. 
There is also broad use of the services. Studies 
in several cities indicate that approximately 
two-thirds of all families in urban areas re- 


‘ceive one or more of these community serv- 


ices in a single year. 

Social services were created one by one, 
as special groups or individuals be- 
came interested in particular problems. 
They did not develop as part of an in- 
tegrated plan. Community welfare councils 
exist to promote the orderly development of 
these varied community services so that, col- 
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lectively, they will attain the highest possible 
efficiency in serving the needs of people. This 
job of health and welfare planning is a co- 
operative job. Representatives of agencies and 
governmental departments which operate 
services, organizations concerned about a good 
community program, and interested individ- 
ual citizens participate on a voluntary basis. 
By the conference and study method they 
reach agreements regarding necessary action. 
In bringing to bear upon a situation the 
weight of facts and group opinion they achieve 
improvements in the community’s program of 
health and welfare services. 

Health and welfare planning is a vital con- 
tinuing process. The final perfect arrangement 
of services is never achieved. Recognized so- 
cial needs are continually changing. They 
change with every readjustment in economic 
and living conditions. They change with so- 
ciety’s rising standards, as horizons are ex- 
tended through science, through a broader and 
deeper knowledge of the human being, 
through an ever-quickening sense of so- 
cial justice. Likewise, new methods are 
developed. There is ever the goal of apply- 
ing new skills and resources to achieve the 
highest possible level of community well- 
being. 


Program 


The program of community welfare coun- 
cils includes coordinating the work of exist- 
ing agencies, eliminating unnecessary serv- 
ices and developing needed new or improved 
services, stimulating preventive and remedial 
measures, and building public understanding 
of community needs and services. While 
there are great variations among councils in 
different communities, specific activities of a 
well-organized council may be classified under 
six headings. 

1. Coordinating activities. Councils provide 
means for representatives of operating agen- 


cies to come together, share their experiences, - 


‘develop mutual understanding, and arrive at 
effective working relationships. The starting 
point is a getting-acquainted process so that 
agency employes and board members get to 
know each other and become informed with 
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respect to the work each is doing. By partici- 
pating in meetings and working on joint proj- 
ects, agency representatives develop a spirit 
of teamwork and community-mindedness. 
Case conferences and committee studies are 
common devices for building an integrated 
attack upon specific community problems. 
The council also promotes interagency agree- 
ments so that each agency will have a clearly 
defined responsibility related to the functions 
of all others. 

In another sense, councils coordinate by 
bringing new services into proper relation- 
ship to the total community program. They 
act as clearinghouses where individuals and 
groups may receive advice regarding plans for 
new services or major changes in existing serv- 
ices. The clearance may be either formal or in- 
formal. In either event, the council provides 
the machinery for making sure that new serv- 
ices are in line with actual community needs. 

2. Fact finding. A basic function which un- 
derlies almost every council activity is the con- 
tinuous and systematic gathering of facts about 
the community — its health and welfare needs 
and the agencies which exist to meet those 
needs. As a matter of routine, councils main- 
tain information about programs of all health 
and welfare agencies; volume and cost of serv- 
ices rendered; characteristics and distribution 
of the population; and indices of community 
problems, such as death rates by causes, the 
incidence of various diseases, and the extent 
of crime, delinquency, and unemployment. 

In addition to routinely collected informa- 
tion, councils gather the facts about specific 
problems as they arise and make special studies 
regarding the adequacy of agency services. 
These studies may be quantitative or qualita- 
tive. Sometimes they are in the nature of ad- 
ministrative studies to determine the most 
effective structure and relationships. Occa- 
sionally a council will employ consultants 
from outside the community to direct or as- 
sist in making studies. The use of outside ex- 
perts is common when an over-all community 
survey of all services is undertaken. 

3. Joint action. The facts are considered and 
a logical course of action agreed upon by the 
interested parties. Decisions are reached by 


group thinking through the committee process. 
The council then takes steps to see that agreed- 
upon improvements in the community pro- 
gram are put into effect. This action is also 
a joint effort by interested citizens and organi- 
zations. The improvements may require the 
elimination of a service, a major change in an 
existing service, or the development of an 
entirely new service. The method used is 
persuasion rather than compulsion. The coun- 
cil has no dictatorial powers and must rely 
upon the influence of sound logic and the 
power of public opinion. 

Action may represent conference and nego- 
tiation with the proper authorities or with 
agencies administering the services. It may in- 
volve consultation with the community chest 
or other governmental or voluntary appropri- 
ating body. It may represent active support of 
local, state, or federal legislation. It may call 
for a publicity program. 

4. Improving the quality of service. Many 
of the council’s activities are aimed at improv- 
ing the quality of existing health and welfare 
services. Under this heading come’ general 
educational meetings, special conferences and 
training institutes, personnel studies, and 
counsel and advice to participating agencies. 
The council continually strives for the accept- 
ance of higher standards of work. Much of 
this activity is informal in nature. It is a 
gradual day-by-day process of lifting the effec- 
tiveness of the total community program. In 
other instances, formal standards are proposed 
for adoption by all agencies. 

5. Common services. Although councils 
seldom operate direct services for individuals, 
except possibly on a demonstration basis, they 
commonly conduct activities to assist operat- 
ing agencies in carrying on their programs. 
Such common services include maintenance 
of an agency directory, a social service index, 
a central volunteer bureau, a central informa- 
tion service, and a joint publicity program. 
Research activities are also a common service 
for agencies as well as an essential element 
in the social planning process. 

6. Developing public understanding. One 
of the principal functions of a council is to 
quicken public awareness of community prob- 
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lems and develop an understanding of how 
agencies are dealing with these problems. This 
is done by sponsoring public meetings, main- 
tenance of a speaker’s bureau, distribution of 
studies and reports, and publicity through the 
press, radio, and other media. Community 
understanding of welfare needs and services 
is also developed through cooperation with 
other organizations on matters of general 
civic interest. 


Structure and Relationships 


A community welfare council is primarily a 
citizens’ movement —a voluntary coming to- 
gether of citizens having a common interest 
in an adequate community program of health 
and welfare services. Included are citizens 
who pay the bills — whether as taxpayers or 
contributors; those who set the policies — 
agency board members and members of legis- 
lative bodies; those who administer the serv- 
ices — agency staff members; and those who 
receive the services — clients and the general 
public. All four groups ordinarily participate 
in the council’s work. Ideally the council 
brings together all citizen interests having a 
common concern for the preservation and pro- 
motion of human resources. 

The basic membership body of most coun- 
cils is composed of delegates from all of the 
governmental and voluntary social agencies 
and departments operating in the fields of 
health, welfare, and recreation. Provision is 
usually made for these operating groups to 
be represented by both board members and 
professional workers. To this group are added 
certain outstanding individuals as delegates- 
at-large and some ex-officio members such as 
the mayor of the city. Often provision is also 
made for representation from other organiza- 
tions and departments of government which 
are engaged in activities closely associated 
with social work or which have an expressed 
interest in the social welfare of the community. 
Examples of such organizations are the medi- 
cal and dental societies, the schools, police 
departments, and the Junior Leagues. In addi- 
tion, most councils see that there is liberal 
participation in their activities, if not formal 
representation, by the members of nationality, 
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business, labor, religious, patriotic, parent- 
teacher, and other groups. 

Councils vary considerably as to inclusive- 
ness of membership. In small and medium- 
sized communities a broad membership tends 
to prevail. In the larger cities membership is 
more likely to be composed primarily of repre- 
sentatives from boards and staffs of health 
and welfare agencies which operate a direct 
program of service. The type of membership 
in these councils is reflected in their usual 
name — council of social agencies. In some 
councils membership is limited to those agen- 
cies which comply with certain minimum 
standards. These councils take the position 
that membership implies endorsement of the 
agency’s program and that agencies accord- 
ingly will improve their standards in order to 
become members. Increasingly, councils are 
now taking the position, however, that all 
operating agencies should be included, since 
their standards will be raised by participation 
in the council’s program. Furthermore, there 
is a trend toward broadening the base of 
participation so as to include citizens-at-large 
and representatives of organizations which are 
interested in the welfare program but not 
operating a direct social service. For example, 
many cities have made special efforts to secure 
more effective participation from individuals 
who can represent the point of view of or- 
ganized labor. Special committees of the two 
principal national labor groups are giving 
active support to this development. See Lazor 
AND SociaL Work. 

In regard to administrative structure, the 
following are generally considered to be the 
minimum essentials for a council of social 
agencies: incorporation; a consitution and by- 
laws; the usual officers; a basic membership 
body; a board of directors or executive com- 
mittee; and a, provision for the creation of 
divisions, departments, and committees to 
undertake specific projects. 

It is common practice among councils in 
larger cities to establish standing divisions for 
work in the principal fields of service, such as 
case work or family and child welfare, group 
work and recreation, and health or medical 
care. Each of these divisions has a member- 


ship composed of organizations and individ- 
uals especially interested in the designated 
field of service. Sometimes these divisions of 
the larger organization are also known as 
councils as, for example, a health council. 
They have a certain measure of autonomy but 
in most cities they are not entirely separate, 
operating rather within the structure of the 
over-all community welfare council. Many 
problems which come before councils cut across 
functional lines and require special committees 
directly under the council governing board. 
This device is also used when there is espe- 
cial need for speed, flexibility, or continuity of 
action. Such committees can be created at 
any time to continue until the task is com- 
pleted, whether it be a few weeks or several 
years. In small communities where limited 
staff service is available there is often no at- 
tempt to establish standing divisions, all ac- 
tivity being carried on by the board and spe- 
cial committees. 

Administrative departments are usually es- 
tablished to operate common services, such as 
the social service exchange, the volunteer 
bureau, publicity, or research. Ordinarily they 
have their own advisory committees and in the 
larger cities special staff is provided. See Pus- 
tic ReLations AND EpucaTION IN SOCIAL 
Work, RESEARCH AND STATISTICS IN SOCIAL 
Work, SocraL Service Excuancss, and Vot- 
UNTEERS IN SociAL Work. 

Cooperative financing of voluntary agencies 
is another common service closely related to 
the work of community welfare councils. Joint 
planning and joint financing both employ the 
community organization process. The relation- 
ship is so close that in some cities the com- 
munity welfare council and the community 
chest operate as parts of a single organization 
—a community chest and council. Regardless 
of the constitutional plan, it is generally agreed 
that there must be close cooperative relation- 
ships between the joint financing and the 
joint planning bodies in any community. This 
teamwork relationship is often insured by the 
employment of a single executive to serve both 
organizations. Other interlocking devices in- 
clude sharing of staff service and office facili- 
ties; joint committees, as on public relations 
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and research; appointment by the council of a 
proportion of the members of the chest budget 
committee; interlocking directorates and repre- 
sentation of each organization on the board 
of the other; and provision in the constitutions 
of both the chest and council to use the council 
in program-planning matters. 

It is a generally accepted principle that 
councils should have some formal connection 
with the budgeting of funds raised in the an- 
nual chest campaign and should employ their 
influence and knowledge wherever possible 
to the appropriation and expenditure of public 
funds for health and welfare purposes. It is 
accepted practice for the community chest 
budget committee to refer to the community 
council all questions of agency program or re- 
lationships. Usually the council participates in 
the selection of the budget committee, which 
in most cities is a committee of the chest. In 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Pittsburgh, however, 
the councils have primary responsibility for 
reviewing budgets of agencies which partici- 
pate in the chest campaign. 

The council movement is closely related 
to the phenomenal development of public so- 
cial services which has taken place during the 
past quarter-century. Much of this public wel- 
fare development has been initiated, fostered, 
and fought for by community welfare coun- 
cils, as their studies showed that increasing 
governmental programs were necessary to 
meet demonstrated community needs. In most 
communities the new public agencies became 
members of the council. Their influence is 
great since they account for two-thirds of 
health and welfare expenditures. A recent 
study’ of public agency relationships in 113 
councils showed that work with and for pub- 
lic programs comprised a major part of coun- 
cil activity. For example, replies from 
these councils indicated that within a year’s 
period 93 had taken formal action, such as 
transmitting resolutions to or waiting on pub- 
lic officials in regard to health and welfare 
matters, 86 had conferences with public offi- 
cials about the program of a tax-supported 


1 Sieder, Violet M. Public Agency — Council Rela- 
tionships. 50 pp. Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., New York. 1946. 
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agency, and 102 conducted public interpreta- 
tion of public agency programs. During the 
preceding five years 72 councils had made 
special studies of public agencies. While formal 
procedures for review of public agency budg- 
ets are rare, there is abundant evidence that 
councils have considerable influence on the 
expenditure of public funds for health and 
welfare purposes. 

It is generally agreed that planning in the 
field of welfare services is closely related to 
planning in other fields, particularly economic 
planning and physical planning. War councils 
brought about some integration of efforts in 
these three fields. Many postwar planning 
commissions have been concerned with all 
three aspects, although too often these groups 
neglect the health and welfare field. In some 
cities the community welfare council has been 
an integral part of these total community 
planning efforts. For example, in Grand Rap- 
ids the executive director of the over-all group 
is also executive of the council, and in Syra- 
cuse the council prepared the health and wel- 
fare section of the postwar planning commis- 
sion’s report. There is an unmistakable trend 
toward greater correlation of planning in the 
several areas of community interest. The cor- 
relation may take place through a formal 
comprehensive over-all planning body. Mostly 
it is in the nature of increasing clearance of 
the specialized planning which goes on in wel- 
fare councils, chambers of commerce, city 
planning commissions, and similar groups. 

One of the recent trends is toward extending 
the scope of a council to the natural metropoli- 
tan area of the community in which the coun- 
cil is located. Detroit has operated successfully 
on this basis for a number of years. Boston, 
Los Angeles, and Providence are examples of 
other cities which have recently undertaken 
such a development. Affiliation with district 
councils in the natural or corporate subdivi- 
sions of the larger metropolitan area is usually 
involved in such a plan. 

Experience has demonstrated that a council 
of social agencies cannot operate effectively 
without competent staff assistance. This re- 
quires an operating budget. Although councils 
are financed largely by chests, there are a few 
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cities in which the council receives a direct 
subsidy from tax funds. This is the case in 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Miami, and Scranton. In 
most other instances where there is public 
support it is limited to payment for services 
rendered by the social service exchange. For at 
least two important reasons, councils have 
not received financial support commensurate 
with the task which they are expected to per- 
form: their work is intangible and not as 
appealing to the contributing public as other 
forms of welfare work; and there has been 
an unfortunate tendency to consider their 
budgets in relation to the amount raised in the 
chest campaign rather than the total amount 
spent for health and welfare work in the com- 
munity. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CoUNCILS 


Neighborhood planning existed in one form 
or another before the first council of social 
agencies was organized. As evidenced by the 
settlement movement, the idea of approaching 
social problems from the standpoint of a cer- 
tain limited area is not new. See SETTLEMENTS 
AND NeicHBorHoop Houses. However, most 
of the growth in neighborhood planning has 
occurred in the past fifteen years. 

A neighborhood council might be defined 
as a “grass roots” organization of people liv- 
ing in and/or working in a natural geographic 
subdivision of a city, for the purpose of ap- 
praising local needs and developing resources 
to meet them. This activity involves the usual 
processes of community organization — study, 
planning, coordination, and action. The 
neighborhood council has, however, the spe- 
cial characteristic of being a group of people 
working together to eliminate problems 
directly affecting them in their work and 
homes. This personal interest brings an urgent 
and dynamic quality to the neighborhood 
council. 

Neighborhood councils tend to follow three 
general patterns, all of which may appear in 
any one city. The first is a citizens’ council 
which usually originates when people living 
in the community become aware of some ur- 
gent need such as housing, health, or recrea- 
tion, and attempt to meet it by group action. 


The need comes first, rather than a carefully 
worked out plan of organization. The second 
pattern is the neighborhood council made up 
of professional health, welfare, recreation, and 
educational practitioners working in a given 
area, usually a “problem neighborhood.” 
Through better interagency coordination and 
joint planning, these practitioners attempt to 
increase or improve social services for the area. 
The third pattern combines some features of 
the other two, giving equal emphasis to de- 
veloping and blending strong and indigenous 
lay and professional leadership. 

In program emphasis, neighborhood coun- 
cils differ from community welfare councils 
in two principal respects: interest is focused 
more narrowly, usually on one or a few prob- 
lems at any one time; and the range of interest 
is broader, with less limitation to the more 
strictly defined health and welfare field. The 
neighborhood council is likely to work on al- 
most any situation which seems to be affecting 
life in the area. As a result, there is no standard 
pattern of program or activities. Different 
neighborhood councils in the same city may 
be working on problems ranging from poorly 
lighted streets or inadequate garbage collec- 
tion to day care for children. Action on certain 
problems can be taken by the neighborhood 
council acting alone. Other problems are city- 
wide. For these it is important that there be 
direct channels to the central planning body. 

An increasing number of community wel- 
fare councils have taken an interest in stimu- 
lating neighborhood groups and have often 
furnished financial assistance. Representation 
is usually provided for these groups in a spe- 
cial committee or division of the central coun- 
cil. Thus, a means is provided for a two-way 
communication between groups conversant 
with local needs, and functional planning on 
a city-wide basis. This strengthens both pro- 
grams. For the neighborhood council it may 
provide much-needed staff service. Generally 
speaking these local groups have been seriously 
handicapped by lack of funds and staff. They 
have been too dependent upon the volunteer 
leadership available at the moment. They 
have also tended to confuse coordinating and 
administrative functions with consequent loss 
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in effectiveness as planning groups. Neighbor- 
hood councils which are affiliated with some 
central planning body seem to have the best 
chance for a continued and useful existence. 

The coordinating council is a type of neigh- 
borhood council which has gained consider- 
able momentum on the West Coast. This 
movement started in Berkeley in 1919 but the 
greatest development has taken place since 
1932 with the establishment of councils in Los 
Angeles and other sections of California. 
These councils were originally organized to 
focus the attention of the community on plans 
designed to prevent delinquency. In most 
cases the emphasis has been broadened to in- 
clude the coordination of all welfare services 
in local areas. In a number of cities the co- 
ordinating council movement has _ been 
financed from tax funds, either directly or 
through the schools or the juvenile court. Co- 
operative relationships have been worked out 
between the community welfare council and 
the coordinating council in Los Angeles and 
other cities. 


STATE AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


It appears that one of the distinguishing 
features of the postwar period will be the de- 
velopment of cooperative health and welfare 
planning on a state-wide and a nation-wide 
basis. Trends and forces similar to those which 
found expression in local communities twenty- 
five years ago are now in evidence at the state 
and national levels. 

All but half a dozen states have embarked 
upon some kind of program for handling one 
or more aspects of the total community or- 
ganization job. In many states several move- 
ments are approaching the problem from as 
many different angles. Much of this activity 
is an outgrowth of experience during the war 
period with state defense councils, emergency 
commissions, and state war chests. The major 
organizational approaches have been as fol- 
lows: 

1. Through state conferences of social work 
and associations of social workers. 

2. Through state citizens’ associations. 

3. Through state war chests. 
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4. Through state associations of community 
chests and community welfare councils. 

In addition there are groups concerned with 
some part of the health and welfare field, such 
as state youth and children’s commissions 
or state committees on recreation, mental 
hygiene, tuberculosis, and other functional in- 
terests. There is also a great deal of interest 
in more inclusive planning movements, such 
as state planning commissions and adult edu- 
cation councils. A great deal of administra- 
tive coordination and planning takes place 
within and among various state departments 
of health, welfare, education, and so forth. 

While there is no exact counterpart of the 
community welfare council or neighborhood 
council at the state level, current developments 
are leading in that direction. Adaptations of 
the council principle are already appearing in 
a number of states. 

In December, 1945, a broadly conceived na- 
tional council for health and welfare planning 
came into being for the first time with the or- 
ganization of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly. This new organization is actually 
a broadening, in both purpose and participa- 
tion, of the predecessor National Social Work 
Council. There are 44 member organizations, 
including 31 federal agencies. In addition 
there are individual members representing 
the general public and the local community 
point of view. The following groups of na- 
tional agencies are closely affliated with or 
integral parts of the Assembly: Associated 
Youth Serving Organizations, Inc., Educa- 
tion-Recreation Council, National Health 
Council, and Social Case Work Council. See 
NaTIoNAL AssocIATIONs IN SociaL Work. 

For a long time local councils have been 
acutely aware of the need for national co- 
ordination and joint planning of health and 
welfare services. Many problems are nation- 
wide in scope. The well-being of any local 
community is conditioned by the state of the 
nation. Large segments of the social work pro- 
gram are financed by the federal government. 
The programs of national agencies reach 
down to every community, and often their 
separate approaches to the local community 
have been conflicting or competing. 
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Organization of the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly confirms a long-standing and 
widespread belief that the council method 
eventually would be applied on a national 
basis. This development recognizes that there 
is a need for national planning as well as local 
planning, and that there is a partnership be- 
tween the two. It holds the promise of a more 
adequate program of services for people in 
all communities. 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN? have engaged the 
interest of governmental and voluntary agen- 
cies for many years. Before the enactment of 
the federal Social Security Act in 1935, how- 
ever, relatively few states had developed a com- 
prehensive program of services on a state- 
wide basis. During the past ten years federal 
aid to the states for services for crippled chil- 
dren authorized under the provisions of Title 
V, Part 2, of the Act has made possible the 
development of a nation-wide program of 
medical, surgical, and aftercare services for 
the physical restoration and social adjustment 
of crippled children. Responsibility for ad- 
ministering this part of the Act is vested in 
the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. State programs are now in opera- 
tion in each of the 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 


Number of Crippled Children and Types of 
Crippling Conditions 

Since 1936, state and territorial agencies 
administering services for crippled children 
have maintained registers on which are listed 
children under twenty-one years of age resid- 
ing in the state and upon whom a diagnosis 
has been made by a licensed physician as havy- 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in DrrecTory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 


ing a crippling condition as defined in the 
state law or administrative ruling. These regis- 
ters contained the names of 404,500 crippled 
children as of December 31, 1945. 

Among the principal causes of crippling 
listed on state registers are infantile paralysis, 
cerebral palsy, clubfoot, osteomyelitis, congeni- 
tal malformations, rickets, spinal curvatures, 
and tuberculosis of bones and joints. Except 
for certain congenital defects, the causes of 
crippling or the physical handicaps that result 
are to some degree preventable. In the majority 
of instances proper treatment, promptly given, 
will result in physical restoration or will 
materially reduce the child’s handicap. Types 
of crippling conditions among children for 
which little or no provision for care has been 
made include disabilities arising from im- 
paired vision and hearing, rheumatic heart 
disease, diabetes, and epilepsy. 


Voluntary Organizations 


Various private agencies and fraternal or- 
ganizations have done pioneer work in the 
interest of crippled children. The International 
Society for Crippled Children, founded in 
1921, has given leadership in directing public 
attention to the needs of crippled children, in 
sponsoring legislation in their -behalf, and in 
urging appropriations from public funds for 
the extension of state services. In 1939 the 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults was first organized as successor in this 
country to the international organization. This 
national agency has stimulated the develop- 
ment of many voluntary state societies, which 
in turn have organized county committees 
that provide assistance and promote public 
understanding of the social, educational, and 
medical needs of physically handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Each year since 1934, nation-wide celebra- 
tions of the birthday of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
have been held to raise money for the fight 
against infantile paralysis. Before 1938 the 
proceeds were used to support the Georgia 
Warm Springs Foundation. In 1938 the funds 
were transferred to the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, organized in that year 
for the express purpose of leading, directing, 
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and unifying the fight on every phase of infan- 
tile paralysis. This Foundation has stimulated 
the organization of local chapters covering 
most of the 3,050 counties. One-half of the 
funds raised each year is retained locally to 
render direct assistance to those afflicted with 
infantile paralysis, irrespective of age, race, 
creed, or color. This aid assists financially in 
providing medical, surgical, nursing, physical 
therapy, and hospital care as well as the fur- 
nishing of orthopedic appliances, transporta- 
tion of patients to clinics, and the provision of 
equipment to hospitals. As an adjunct of their 
program of assistance, chapters also finance 
the training of doctors, nurses, and physical 
therapists in the care and treatment of infan- 
tile paralysis. The Foundation also sponsors 
many important research projects in various 
fields related to the problem of poliomyelitis, 
such as virus research, epidemiology, immu- 
nology, physiology, and so forth. The Founda- 
tion recently made a substantial grant to the 
University of Rochester to conduct a clinical 
investigation of cerebral palsy. 

With the increasing interest in the welfare 
of the child with rheumatic fever and heart 
disease, the American Heart Association dur- 
ing 1944 took leadership in planning the 
formation of the American Council on Rheu- 
matic Fever which functions as an integral 
part of the Association. The Council concerns 
itself with the promotion of special studies to 
increase basic knowledge of the disease, pro- 
fessional education, and methods for increas- 
ing public awareness of the problem. 

The National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults announced during the year the 
creation of a National Advisory Council on 
Cerebral Palsy, a National Cerebral Palsy 
Fund, and the establishment of a cerebral 
palsy division in its central headquarters office 
for extending and developing services for the 
cerebral palsied. The Society has indicated 
that it proposes to supplement and extend 
existing services and to develop measures for 
the training of professional personnel and for 
research in this special field. 

Numerous other organizations such as the 
Elks, Shriners, Junior League, Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, American Legion, and Lions carry on 
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independent service programs in behalf of 
crippled children. 


Federal Grants and Administration 
The Social Security Act as amended (1946) 


authorizes an annual appropriation of $7,500,- 
ooo for grants to the states* to help them “ex- 
tend and improve (especially in rural areas 
and in areas suffering from severe economic 
distress) . . . services for locating crippled 
children and for providing medical, surgical, 
corrective, and other services and care, and 
facilities for diagnosis, hospitalization, and 
aftercare, for children who are crippled or 
who are suffering from conditions which lead 
to crippling.” The Act further specifies that 
state plans must provide for cooperation with 
medical, health, nursing, and welfare groups 
and organizations, and with any agency in the 
state charged with administering state laws 
providing for vocational rehabilitation of 
physically handicapped children. Implicit in 
the basic legislation for crippled children’s 
services is a broad concept of medical care 
that does not stop with treatment of the or- 
ganic impairment but combines treatment of 
both the physical handicap and unfavorable 
social influences, which together determine 
the degree and duration of disability. The 
plan of services for crippled children, sub- 
mitted annually by each official state agency 
to the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, em- 
bodies the state’s request for federal aid, ex- 
plaining how the funds will be used. If the 
state plan is in conformity with the require- 
ments of the Act, the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau approves the plan and the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security Agency certifies 
the grant. 

According to the terms of the Act, the sum 
of $30,000 is allotted to each state (total $1,- 
590,000) and the sum of $2,160,000 is appor- 
tioned on the basis of need in each state, after 
the number of children in need of care and the 
costs of furnishing care have been taken into 
consideration. These amounts (total $3,750,- 
000) must be matched by state, local, or private 


1 The term “state” as used in this article includes 
Alaska, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. 


funds under the complete supervisory control 
of the official state agency. The remaining 
$3,750,000 is available for grants without the 
requirement for matching. It is allotted ac- 
cording to the financial need of each state for 
assistance in carrying out its plan. This fund 
makes possible the extension of services to addi- 
tional children in states with limited financial 
resources, expansion of the program to include 
other types of crippling conditions, particu- 
larly rheumatic fever, and provision for 
emergencies or epidemics. 

The Children’s Bureau has established a 
Division of Health Services which administers 
the crippled children’s program and the ma- 
ternal and child health program, also included 
under the provisions of the Social Security 
Act. See MarernaL snp. Cuitp HEALTH. 
The staff includes a medical director, assistant 
medical director for maternal and child health 
services, an assistant medical director for 
crippled children, special orthopedic and 
cardiac consultants, and medical, medical so- 
cial, public health nursing, and nutrition staffs 
assigned on a regional basis to give consultant 
services to the state agencies in formulating 
their plans and carrying on their services. See 
Mepicat SocraL Work and Pusiic HEALTH 
Norsine. Assistance in the development of 
policies affecting the administration of the 
crippled children’s program is given by an 
advisory committee composed of orthopedic 
surgeons, pediatricians, medical social work- 
ers, nurses, physical therapists, educators, and 
others experienced in the various aspects of the 
care of crippled children. 

The National Commission on Children in 
Wartime (now reconstituted as the National 
Commission for Children and Youth), an 
advisory group appointed by the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau to consider the special 
problems of children during the war years 
and the important postwar period, issued a 
report during 1945 entitled Building the Fu- 
ture for Children and Youth (infra) which in- 
cluded important recommendations pertain- 
ing to the needs for further extension of pub- 
lic health and medical services for physically 
handicapped children. This report formed the 
basis for several legislative measures intro- 
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duced in Congress during 1945. One of the 
most specific measures was that introduced 
by Senator Pepper for himself and nine other 
Senators, entitled “The Maternal and Child 
Welfare Act of 1945” (S. 1318). 


State Programs — | 


Before the passage of the Social Security Act, 
37 states had passed laws relating to medical 
care and services for crippled children, and 
several states had established crippled chil- 
dren’s hospitals. In only a few states, however, 
was it possible to provide services for any sub- 
stantial number of crippled children. By 1940 
all the states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia had established 
services for crippled children under the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. 

Official state agencies administering services 
for crippled children include 30 departments 
of health, 10 departments of public welfare, 4 
departments of education, 5 crippled children’s 
commissions, and 3 state university medical 
schools or hospitals. There has been a trend 
toward transfer of administrative responsi- 
bility to health agencies, showing an increas- 
ing recognition that the program is one pri- 
marily involving the field of medical care. 

Although all state plans have certain funda- 
mental features in common, each is designed 
to meet the particular needs of its state and is 
administered solely by the official state agency. 
With few exceptions, all agencies have general 
advisory committees composed of representa- 
tive citizen groups. Technical advisory com- 
mittees are also used in the great majority of 
states. In the development of standards and 
other policies by the state agency, the recom- 
‘mendations made by the Children’s Bureau 
advisory committee are generally taken as a 
guide. 

Each state plan provides for locating crip- 
pled children and for skilled diagnostic serv- 
ices. In all states any child is eligible for ad- 
mission to a diagnostic clinic in order that his 
needs may be ascertained. Treatment services 
by qualified specialists, such as orthopedic 
surgeons and pediatricians, are provided, in 
approved clinics and hospitals, for children 
found to be in need of care. Provisions are also 
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made for convalescent care and other aftercare 
services such as the furnishing of necessary 
appliances and for follow-up services by the 
attending specialist or other professional 
worker. 

In several states early legislation in behalf 
of crippled children places responsibility for 
determination of eligibility and authorization 
of care with the court of the county in which 
the child resides. Experience has revealed that 
in the determination of eligibility local courts 
frequently place undue emphasis upon resi- 
dence requirements and economic need, be- 
cause pertinent medical and social data are 
not readily available. Furthermore, action of 
the court may involve a transfer of guardian- 
ship from the parents. It is obvious that such 
factors do not operate to the best advantage of 
crippled children in need of care. Conse- 
quently, the Children’s Bureau Advisory Com- 
mittee on Services for Crippled Children rec- 
ommended in 1938 that “State agencies as- 
sume final administrative responsibility for 
determination of eligibility and seek to elimi- 
nate court-commitment procedures.” 

Services in some states have been limited 
by statutes or policies that deny assistance to 
nonresident children whose parents have not 
established legal settlement. Migration across 
state lines has increased greatly and has focused 
attention upon the plight of crippled children 
in such families. The Advisory Committee on 
Services for Crippled Children made the rec- 
ommendation in 1936 (reaffirmed in 1941) 
that “the Children’s Bureau should endeavor 
to work out with official State agencies policies 
and agreements between States that will in- 
sure the use of public funds for the care of 
crippled children, regardless of the duration 
of their residence in the State.” It is hoped 
that eventually states will abolish all residence 
requirements for services to crippled children. 

State health agencies administer the emer- 
gency maternity and infant care program for 
wives and infants of enlisted men in the 
armed forces. With few exceptions nearly all 
state crippled children’s agencies have made 
provisions to accept for care any crippled in- 
fant referred by the state health agency under 
this emergency program. 
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Since 1940 an increasing number of state 
agencies for crippled children have been de- 
veloping programs for the child afflicted with 
rheumatic fever and heart disease. As of June 
30, 1946, 20 states had established approved 
rheumatic fever programs. In the majority 
of instances the program is limited to an area 
within the state where services and facilities 
adequate to provide a high quality of care are 
available. A state plan is approved for federal 
aid only when all the services considered es- 


sential for the treatment of these children are - 


provided. 

In two states (California and New York) 
legislation was passed during the year relat- 
ing to the development of special services for 
children with cerebral palsy. In California 
such legislation provided for the development 
of diagnostic and treatment services with spe- 
cial provision for educational services. In New 
York the legislation provides for an appropria- 
tion to enable the state to carry out a study of 
the physical, social, and educational problems 
of cerebral palsied children. 


Services for Crippled Children 

1. Locating crippled children. The state 
agency has responsibility for finding children 
who are crippled or who are in danger of be- 
coming crippled. Early locating of a crippled 
child may have a direct bearing on the degree 
of improvement that will result. Stimulation 
of the interest of physicians, nurses, social 
workers, teachers, citizen groups, and individ- 
uals constitutes a strong factor in building up 
a continuing rather than a sporadic case-find- 
ing service. Additional sources of information 
include birth certificates, school censuses, epi- 
demiological reports, and special surveys. Pro- 
vision for reporting birth injuries and con- 
genital malformations on birth certificates has 
been made in 34 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

2. Clinic and hospital care. Skilled diagnos- 
tic services by qualified surgeons and pediatri- 
cians are provided at state clinics situated in 
permanent centers or held periodically in vari- 
ous communities so as to be accessible to all 
parts of the state. During the calendar year 


1945, 94,800 children were admitted to these 
clinics for diagnosis or treatment. 

It has been estimated that only about 25 
per cent of the children examined at clinics 
require hospitalization. The state agency es- 
tablishes standards for the selection of govern- 
mental and voluntary hospitals throughout the 
state from which care for crippled children is 
purchased. During 1945, 30,900 children were 
given hospital care. Hospital accommodations 
for the treatment of Negro children are still 
insufficient although there has been an increase 
in the number of hospitals beds and an im- 
provement in the facilities for Negro children 
in recent years. 

The Children’s Bureau has issued a policy 
statement relating to the purchase of hospital 
care under state services for crippled children, 
whereby hospital care authorized by the state 
agency is purchased at rates based on the cost 
per patient-day as computed by each hospital 
in accordance with a recommended method. 

3. Convalescent care. The needs of children 
during convalescence have been met so far as 
possible through the use of convalescent homes 
and through the development of a foster home 
program. Although additional homes for con- 
valescents have been made available in recent 
years, there is still a dearth of convalescent 
facilities providing proper medical, nursing, 
medical social, and physical therapy services 
and affording opportunity for occupational 
therapy, recreation, and education. These 
facilities are lacking particularly for certain 
diagnostic groups, the older age groups, and 
for Negro children of all ages. States have 
generally made use of foster homes for con- 
valescent care only when a foster home pro- 
gram has been developed by a child welfare | 
agency and correlation of services between the 
two agencies has been worked out with the — 
assistance of a medical social consultant on 
the staff of the agency for crippled children. 
Care was provided during the calendar year 
1945 for 5,300 children in convalescent homes 
and for 1,200 children in foster homes. During 
the year the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults conducted a special study 
of convalescent care facilities and services for 
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children in the United States, and sponsored 
a special conference on the subject. 

4. Aftercare. The real test of the effectiveness 
of the services of state agencies comes during 
the period of aftercare when the results of 
surgery are evident and when the child’s 
adjustment to his handicap is demonstrated. 
State agencies recognize that the ultimate 
benefit a child derives from the state services 
frequently depends upon the adequacy of the 
resources in his home community. In line with 
this philosophy, medical social and orthopedic 
or specialized public health nursing consulta- 
tion services are provided by the state agency 
to local health and welfare workers who are 
directly responsible for community services. 
The objective has been to promote and help to 
improve social and public health nursing care 
throughout the entire range of services needed 
by a crippled child. 

The department of education in some states 
makes provision for the education of crippled 
children through special classes, schools for 
the handicapped, and teaching service in hos- 
pital, convalescent home, and the child’s own 
home. However, rural and some urban com- 
munities lack these facilities. 

In accordance with the requirements of the 
Social Security Act, each state plan of services 
for crippled children provides for a close work- 
ing relationship between the crippled chil- 
dren’s service and the state vocational rehabili- 
tation service. See VocaTIOoNAL REHABILITA- 
Trion. With the approval of the Barden-LaFol- 
lette Vocational Rehabilitation Act in 1943, 
there has developed even greater need for 
close cooperation between the two state agen- 
cies, since each is given responsibility for pro- 
viding physical restoration services in a simi- 
lar age group. In order to clarify the relation- 
ships between the two agencies, the Children’s 
Bureau and the federal Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation have agreed upon certain poli- 
cies designed to avoid duplication of services. 
The policies have been generally adopted by 
state agencies administering crippled chil- 
dren’s services and vocational rehabilitation 
services. 

Nearly one-third of the total number of 
crippled children listed on state registers are 
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of employable age and represent a large poten- 
tial source of manpower. Plans have been de- 
veloped by state agencies to review the state 
registers periodically to make sure that all 
crippled children of employable age who could 
benefit from training have been referred to 
the state vocational rehabilitation services. 

The Retraining and Reemployment Admin- 
istration of the Department of Labor has given 
additional emphasis to the importance of co- 
ordinated planning between the state crippled 
children’s service and the state vocational re- 
habilitation service. Under the leadership of 
the Retraining and Reemployment Adminis- 
tration, the Children’s Bureau and the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation have brought 
about further clarification of policies affecting 
the relationship of the state and local services 
for physically handicapped youths of employ- 
able age. 


Prevention of Crippling Conditions 


Although many crippling conditions still 
present baffling problems as to methods of 
prevention, considerable progress has been 
made which has brought about reductions in 
the incidence of certain types of crippling con- 
ditions. The tuberculosis-control program has 
materially reduced the incidence of tubercu- 
losis of bones and joints among children. In 
the light of our present knowledge there is no 
reason why this crippling condition should not 
be brought completely under control. See 
Tusercutosis. Rickets is still an important 
cause of crippling but could be largely pre- 
vented through the administration of cod liver 
oil and adequate exposure to sunlight. Acci- 
dents in the home, in the school, on the farm, 
and on the highways could be reduced through 
safety campaigns and greater awareness on the 
part of children and adults of the need for pre- 
vention of accidents. 

The crippling effects of infantile paralysis 
can be either prevented or greatly minimized 
through adequate provisions for early recogni- 
tion of the disease, prompt and proper treat- 
ment, and aftercare services. Better obstetric 
care will largely prevent birth injuries and 
disabilities due to congenital syphilis. Provi- 
sions for periodic medical supervision of all 
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children would make it possible to detect physi- 
cal impairments or an incipient disease at a 
stage when treatment can be most effective. 
Recent studies have shown that the crippling 
effects of rheumatic fever and heart disease 
among children can be either prevented or 
greatly reduced when they are brought under 
adequate medical care and supervision during 
and after the initial attack of the disease. There 
is some evidence to indicate that progressive 
loss of hearing among children can be pre- 
vented or greatly reduced through early rec- 
ognition and the institution of adequate 
therapeutic measures. Convulsive seizures in 
a large proportion of epileptic children can be 
controlled through provisions for adequate 
medical care and supervision. 

Recent advances in the development of the 
sulfa drugs and penicillin will have a direct 
effect in reducing the incidence of crippling 
resulting from osteomyelitis. Each year medi- 
cal science is providing new and _ better 
methods for the prevention of crippling 
among children. An effective program for 
crippled children must include prevention of 
crippling as one of its most important features. 
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DAY CARE OF CHILDREN. Day nurseries 
have existed in this country since the middle 
of the last century, their function being to 
care for children during some part of the day 
when their parents are at work or otherwise 
unable to provide adequate care for them at 
home. The traditional day nursery is an in- 
corporated voluntary agency, receiving part 
of its support from a community chest or from 
other private resources. A small number are 
operated by family service agencies, children’s 
agencies, and settlements. During the war 
years publicly supported day care centers were 
organized and operated in war-affected com- 
munities throughout the country. 


Day Care During World War II 


Day nurseries were unprepared, on the 
whole, in 1941 to meet the increased need 
resulting from the wartime employment of 
great numbers of women in industry. A few 
progressive nurseries, which before the war 
had emerged from the era of custodial care of 
children and had become recognized com- 
munity agencies with well-balanced programs 
including health, educational, and case work 
services, provided a valuable pattern for the 
development of wartime child care centers. 
Generally, however, it was necessary for repre- 
sentatives of education, health, and welfare 
agencies and related groups, theretofore in- 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Drrecrory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 
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experienced in the day care field, to take the 
initiative in planning and administering the 
new programs. Agencies and individuals with 
various interests and philosophies found it 
necessary to focus their attention upon the 
growing need of children for daytime care and 
to share their concern and skills in developing 
services. 

Although the government urged that 
women with young children should not be 
recruited for wartime employment until all 
other sources of labor supply had been used, 
many young mothers entered industry and in 
many instances were actively recruited as a pre- 
ferred source of labor supply. Large numbers 
of young women whose husbands had been 
inducted into military service were unable to 
maintain themselves and their children on the 
government dependency allotments. Others 


took advantage of current work opportunities 


as a means of relieving their economic or emo- 
tional needs. It was the children of these 
mothers for whom it was necessary to provide 
day care services. 

Early in 1941 the United States Children’s 
Bureau and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion undertook studies of the need for child 
care services resulting from the wartime em- 
ployment of mothers. In July, 1942, approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 allocated to the Work Pro}- 
ects Administration (WPA) was designated 
for use in reorganizing the WPA nursery 
school program to meet the day care needs of 
children whose mothers were employed. 
When in December, 1942, the WPA was dis- 
solved by Presidential order, this expanding 
nursery school program was continued in 
many communities with funds made available 
under the Lanham Act and administered by 
the Federal Works Agency. These funds were 
released directly to local communities for the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of 
group day care facilities. The Federal Works 
Agency made no provision for social case work 
services as a part of the group day care pro- 
gram, nor for foster family day care to meet 
the needs of many individual children who 
could not use or benefit by group care. 

In August, 1942, a grant from the Presi- 
dent’s emergency fund was made available to 
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the Federal Security Agency. These funds 
were released through the Office of Education 
and the Children’s Bureau to state depart- 
ments of education and welfare for personnel 
whose responsibility was to plan, organize, 
administer, and supervise the program. By 
June, 1943, the monies made available from 
the President’s emergency fund were ex- 
hausted, so that such salaries were discon- 
tinued except in a few instances in which 
state departments of education or welfare were 
able to assume financial responsibility for co- 
ordinating day care services. 

Responsibility for promoting and coodinat- 
ing the development of necessary programs 
was then placed upon the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services which recom- 
mended that a federal appropriation be made 
specifically for day care services and allocated 
as grants-in-aid to states providing services to 


children of mothers employed in war areas. 


These recommendations, embodied in the 
Thomas Bill, provided a comprehensive pro- 
gram of service including the necessary ma- 
chinery for utilizing all existing resources for 
child care, and designation of the Federal 
Security Agency and the Children’s Bureau 
as the agencies responsible for administration. 
This bill failed of passage. 

A majority of states established committees 
for assisting local communities to develop day 
care facilities and standards for operation. 
These committees functioned usually under 
the state defense councils, and a few appointed 
executive directors and small staffs of field 
consultants whose salaries were paid by defense 
council funds. 

In most community child care programs, 
primary emphasis was placed upon the de- 
velopment of day care centers for preschool 
children. Since responsibility for determining 
standards for child care rested with the local 
community, utilizing either local or federal 
funds, there were wide differences in the 
quality of services established. Day care centers 
subsidized by Lanham Act funds were for 
the most part under the supervision of local 
or state departments of education. A small pro- 
portion of such projects were administered by 
departments of welfare. As a rule, plans were 
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developed by a local child care committee, 
often established by a council of social agencies 
or a defense council. Local public or private 
funds and parents’ fees were used to supple- 
ment the federal grant. Under Federal Works 
Agency administration of Lanham Act funds, 
parents’ fees were limited to 50 cents daily for 
each child, so that income from this source, 
in instances where parents’ incomes could 
cover higher fees, were less than in day nurser- 
ies using a sliding scale of fees. 

The chief problems encountered in establish- 
ing and operating day care centers were lack 
of suitable physical accommodations and a 
shortage of adequate personnel. In many in- 
stances day care centers were understaffed and 
located in undesirable plants. Rooms in school 
buildings were often poorly adapted for use 
by preschool children or by older children be- 
fore and after school hours and during school 
holidays. Frequently, centers for preschool 
children were not located in the same build- 
ing or near the center for school children, so 
that many families having children of both 
ages were handicapped in their use of these 
services. In a number of communities, well- 
designed plants in federal housing projects, 
church buildings, or settlements were used 
successfully. 

Several communities established high stand- 
ards for the qualifications of day care center 
personnel and included a program of in-service 
training for their staffs. Most communities 
attempted to train groups of volunteer child 
care aides to supplement paid staffs. Their 
successful use depended largely, of course, 
upon the amount of professional supervision 
provided. Few communities included a super- 
visor of volunteers on the administrative staff. 

Medical supervision of children was gener- 
ally inadequate. Usually the responsibility for 
preadmission physical examinations and for 
periodic re-examinations of children was left 
with the parents, and most day care centers 
did not require more than a certification by 
the family physician that the child had been 
vaccinated, immunized against diphtheria, 
and was free of communicable disease. Daily 
health inspection upon admission in the morn- 
ing varied in quality. Some centers lacked 


facilities for isolation of children who became 
ill during the day. While a few communities 
provided care for sick children, it was gener- 
ally considered advisable from the standpoint 
of the individual child and of the group to ar- 
range for home care, by their own mothers or 
relatives, of children who became ill and had 
to be excluded from the centers. 

The standard for group activities in day 
care centers varied, depending largely upon 
the qualifications and number of staff em- 
ployed. In communities drawing upon all 
possible resources for trained nursery school 
and kindergarten teachers and for personnel 
experienced in the recreation and group work 
fields, programs offered a rich developmental 
experience. The reverse was often true in com- 
munities where there was a lack of such per- 
sonnel or a failure to utilize or to develop 
existing resources. See SoctaL Group Work. 

On the whole, salaries for day care center 
personnel were higher than in the traditional 
day nursery field. This had a wholesome effect 
upon many day nurseries which had wished to 


improve the quality of their service and per- 


sonnel but had lacked community support in 
doing so. 

In a number of localities, day care centers 
were established and operated by war indus- 
tries in an attempt to solve the child care 
problem of women employes. Some of these 
were located on plant property, others in a 
more desirable location convenient to transpor- 
tation. In spite of adequate financing, the 
quality of these programs varied as greatly as 
in those supported by federal funds. In some 
instances, despite apparent need, these facili- 
ties were not used to capacity. A serious draw- 
back was the lack of integration with com- 
munity planning and existing community 
services. 

Two variations of group child care estab- 
lished in a few areas were night care and five- 
day-week institutional care. Night care facili- 
ties were not used to any great extent. In some 
instances parents called for their children 
about midnight, after work, and took them 
home. The five-day-week plan was used suc- 
cessfully for a small group of preschool chil- 
dren in one community as part of the wartime 
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child care program. There were other isolated 
instances of such care in children’s institu- 
tions. 


Postwar Developments 


Since the end of the war in August, 1945, 
at which time more than 100,000 children were 
receiving care in centers subsidized by federal 
funds, there has been considerable change in 
the situation with respect to public provision 
of day care services. The Federal Works 
Agency stated late in August that “Since the 
assistance under the Lanham Act for child 
care and civilian recreation has been based 
on the recruitment and retention of workers 
for war production and essential supporting 
services, it is believed that this war need has 
been met by allotments already made extend- 
ing such projects to August 31st, or Septem- 
ber 30th, 1945. We will however approve the 
extension of such projects to October 31st, 
where orderly liquidating of such projects is 
not possible by an earlier date.” By September 
30, federal aid for all projects was discontinued 
in 17 states, and notice had been received by 
local administrators in all other states that 
their grants would terminate October 31, 1945. 

Protests against this drastic curtailment 
flooded the offices of the President, the Federal 
Works Agency, and members of Congress. On 
October 5, the President recommended that 
$7,000,000 of the last Federal Works Agency 
appropriation be retained for child care proj- 
ects until March 1, 1946. In his letter to Con- 
gress the President stated, “Although some 
communities have already arranged with local 
funds to operate centers for children of work- 
ing mothers, the majority of them have not 
yet completed such arrangements. In some 
communities state or local laws or other limita- 
tions make it impossible for them to assume 
this responsibility by October 31, the presently 
scheduled date for the termination of federal 
assistance. The reconversion of the wartime 
child care program to peacetime operations 
under which the local communities would as- 
sume the financial responsibility requires 
federal assistance for a few more months. 
This extension of time would give working 
mothers more time to make other arrange- 
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ments for the care of their children and would 
give local communities additional time to pro- 
vide the necessary state or local funds.” Con- 
gress approved the President’s request and 
federal subsidy of child care centers was con- 
tinued through February, 1946. By that time 
only 395 projects in 386 communities were 
receiving federal assistance. One month later, 
on March 31, programs caring for an estimated 
30,000 to 35,000 children (as compared to 
over 100,000 children in August, 1945) were 
still in operation in 303 communities, largely 
on a temporary basis. 

Since March 1, 1946, the school boards in 
some communities have continued to operate 
day care programs, with special and usually 
temporary appropriations of local public 
funds. There have been isolated instances of 
the transfer of responsibility for operation of 
one or more day care centers to a children’s 
or a family service agency or to an incorporated 
day nursery. In such cases funds have been 
granted to the operating agency by the com- 
munity chests, or the agency may have ob- 
tained temporary funds from local service 
clubs, industries, or individuals, with the ex- 
pectation that the day care center budget might 
be covered by a community chest grant and 
parents’. payments after the current year. The 
most precarious financial support of day care 
services is that of the centers which continue 
as parent cooperatives, and those which a 
community committee operates, depending 
wholly upon parents’ payments as the source 
of support. In both of these types it is obvious 
that the centers must be continously enrolled 
to capacity in order to cover expenses, and that 
the per capita expense is necessarily higher 
than many parents can afford to meet, if ade- 
quate standards of service are maintained. 

It is difficult to ascertain the number of 
group care facilities in which children receive 
daytime care; and, similarly, the number of 
family homes in which children are placed 
either by agencies or by their parents for day 
care. The difficulty is due to several factors, 


1 See Child Welfare Information Service Bulletin 
(infra). According to the October 25, 1946, issue of 
the Bulletin, the number of communities in which 
programs were still in operation on July 1, 1946, was 
262. 
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among which are the absence of state or local 
licensing controls in a number of states and 
in many communities, the rapid growth of 
commercially operated facilities, the casual 
advertisement of these and independent family 
homes in local newspapers, parents’ lack of in- 
formation regarding suitable resources for 
service, and the common hazards of day care 
offered for profit. There is no source in the 
United States where it is possible to obtain 
figures on the total number of incorporated 
day nurseries in operation. The extent of in- 
dependent foster day care home placements 
and the use of independent group care facilities 
is unknown and cannot be estimated. 

But it is known that the extent of need for 
day care services is greater now than in 1941, 
because of the increased number of homes in 
which the mother is the sole or major support 
of the child or must work to supplement the 
father’s earnings. 


Trends in Group Day Care 


Despite the discouraging failure of the 
federal government, the states, and most local 
communities to sustain adequate group day 
care programs, there is a growing awareness 
of the importance of this type of day care, 
which combines the skills of educators, case 
workers, nurses, and pediatricians in effective 
service to children partially separated from 
their families. It is through the practical ex- 
perience of a few day nurseries and wartime 
child care centers that such service has already 
been demonstrated. 

In order to promote understanding and in- 
terest in the day care of children, which utilizes 
and integrates professional skills, the Child 
Welfare League of America in June, 1945, 
held a conference in which representatives of 
three professions — education, medicine, and 
social work — participated. A report? of the 
findings of this conference was published in 
March, 1946. It was the intention of the con- 
ference that this material should be used as a 
basis for planning courses and practical ex- 
perience for students in the several professional 
fields, through which they would acquire 


1 See Child Welfare League of America. Daytime 
Care: A Partnership of Three Professions (infra). 


understanding of the skills of each of the pro- 
fessions and of the combined application of 
these skills in day care service to children. It 
was further hoped that such experience would 
have implications also for the field of institu- 
tional, full-time care of children. 

The few day nurseries which have de- 
veloped programs of integrated professional 
service have begun to offer training opportuni- 
ties to student nursery school teachers, nurses, 
and case workers under qualified supervisors. 
Similar plans for the training of medical 
students have not yet been developed but, in 
at least one community, are under considera- 
Honsirs 

In field service to selected member day 
nurseries, the Child Welfare League of 
America has begun to demonstrate the desir- 
able combination of social case work and 
nursery education skills, by making available 
consultants from both fields. 

A notable and the sole example of the in- 
tegration of several professional skills on the 
staff of a licensing agency may be seen in the 
Day Care Unit of the Bureau of Child Hy- 
giene, New York City Department of Health.? 
The director of the Bureau of Child Hygiene 
is a pediatrician. The director of the Day Care 
Unit is an expert in the field of early childhood 
education. The staff is composed of public 
health nurses and nursery education consult- 
ants. A social case work consultant has also 
been available, and a full-time appointment 
to this staff position is to be made in the near 
future. 


Foster Family Day Care 


In a small number of communities during 
the war years, programs of foster family day 
care service were developed by either a child- 
placing agency or a family welfare agency. 
The most successful programs of this type 
were set up separately from the sponsoring 
agency in order to avoid confusion with the 
agency’s original function and to reach more 
easily a new group of families requiring this 
special form of day care service. 

If carefully administered, foster family day 
care service is particularly suitable (a) for the 


1 See Baumgartner, infra. 
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child under two years of age whose normal 
growth and development depend upon in- 
dividual care, perferably by the mother or by 
a well-chosen mother substitute; (b) for the 
child of any age, who because of emotional, 
physical, or mental difficulty cannot adjust 
to group experience; (c) for the child whose 
parents’ work schedules are not covered by the 
usual day nursery or day care center hours; 
and (d) for the child from a scattered resi- 
dential area, where it is not practicable to 
establish a group care facility. 

Since no federal funds have so far been made 
available for the development and operation of 
foster family day care, such programs as were 
~ established during the war years continue to 
depend upon local support, largely from pri- 
vate funds. The majority of these programs 
have been affected adversely by the difficulty of 
fund raising experienced in many communi- 
ties during the past year, and by the same 
misconception of local responsibility as has 
affected the continuance of group day care 
services beyond the war emergency. 


Homemaker Service 


Homemaker service, another form of foster 
day care, has not been widely developed be- 
cause of the high expense and apparent lack of 
suitable women available for such employ- 
ment. A few family welfare and child-plac- 
ing agencies have used a small number of 
homemakers or “traveling foster mothers” to 
care for children in their own homes. Because 
of the restricted scope of this type of service, 
the placement of homemakers is usually lim- 
ited to families requiring temporary care be- 
cause of,the mother’s confinement or illness, or 
the illness of a child whose mother is em- 
ployed and who upon recovery will be read- 
mitted to a day nursery or day care center. 


Conclusions 


Several conclusions may be drawn regard- 
ing the entire pattern of day care in this 
country: first, that federal and state aid with 
related responsibility for establishing adequate 
standards of service is essential if children in 
need of daytime care are to be protected and 
provided with the optimum opportunity for 
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normal growth and development; second, that 
constructive day care programs may be oper- 
ated under a variety of auspices, using either 
federal, state, or local public funds, private 
funds, or any combination of these, together 
with parents’ payments which represent their 
share in the responsibility for care of their 
children; and third, that day care services 
should be geared to the needs of the individual 
child, which necessitates the improvement of 
both foster family day care and group day 
care, and the development of professional 
skills in rendering such services to children. 
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THE DEAF AND THE HARD OF HEAR- 
ING. It is difficult to draw an exact line be- 
tween the hard of hearing and the deaf since 
there are many gradations of hearing loss. 
At one end of the scale is the small child who 
has been deaf since birth or early infancy, and 
who will be without any means of communi- 
cation until he has been instructed by persons 
trained to understand his needs. Unless he is 
given this special instruction, he has only the 
most primitive means of expression; and even 
though he has normal mentality, as is true in 
most cases, he is cut off from all but physical 
contact with the world about him. At the other 
end is the adult who lost part of his hear- 
ing in middle life, after he had not only ac- 
quired a normal command of language but 
had received an education and become estab- 
lished financially. His hearing loss may entail 
a stringent personal adjustment; but he can 
overcome the physical difficulties of deafness 
with lip reading and a hearing aid. Between 
these extremes are persons of all ages who have 
lost more or less of their hearing, with vary- 
ing effects — educational, social, and economic 
— according to the severity of the loss and the 
age at which it occurred. 

Generally speaking, classification may be 
made into two groups: (a) the deaf — those 
who lost hearing early in life before they ac- 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Directory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 


quired speech and language in the normal 
manner, that is, through hearing; and (b) the 
hard of hearing —those who lost hearing 
after the acquisition of a normal spoken 
vocabulary. 


The Deaf 


There are approximately 100,000 deaf adults. 
in the United States who lost hearing so early 
in life that they had to be educated in special 
schools. Residential schools for the deaf are 
provided in all states except Delaware, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, and Wyoming, which send 
their deaf children to neighboring states to 
be educated. Twenty-five of the states also have 
public day schools for the deaf, supported 
either by the state or by local communities; but 
these are not evenly distributed, the numbers 
per state ranging from one each in Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia to 15 in Ohio, 
16 in Michigan, and 18 in Wisconsin. 

In January, 1946, there were 17,674 deaf 
children being educated in 64 public residen- 
tial schools, 113 public day schools, and 20 
denominational and private schools. This num- 
ber may be contrasted with 20,171 listed as 
attending schools for the deaf in 1943. This 
decrease of over 12 per cent in three years 
may be accounted for chiefly by the fact that 
the greatly increased employment opportuni- 
ties offered the deaf during the war drew many 
young men and women from the schools. 

The instruction provided in the different 
schools for the deaf differs with respect to 
age of admission, extent of academic instruc- 
tion offered, amount and kind of vocational 
training provided, and means of communica- 
tion used. Speech is taught in all the schools, 
but it is not consistently used as the vernacu- 
lar, the pupils in many schools being allowed 
to use finger spelling and the sign language 
during a large part of the day. There is a very 
old division of opinion among educators of the 
deaf as to the importance of speech in the 
curriculum. Some hold that, since the acquisi- 
tion of spoken language and its corollary, 
lip reading, is slow and difficult, and the speech 
of the deaf is always more or less artificial, it 
is not worth the time and effort it requires. 
Others believe that speech, however imperfect, 
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is an important asset in preparing deaf per- 
sons for life in the hearing world. Speech 
teaching for the deaf has recently received new 
impetus because of improvement in electrical 
hearing aids and increased use of these instru- 
ments in schools for the deaf, emphasis on pre- 
school training for deaf children, and in- 
creased parental awareness of the problems of 
deafness and demands for parent education. 

It has been proved that a large percentage 
of deaf children have usable residual hearing; 
and in some of the schools, notably the Pennsyl- 
vania School at Mt. Airy and the Lexington 
School in New York City, from 40 per cent 
to 50 per cent of the pupils receive instruc- 
tion through electrical amplifiers, thus being 
helped to develop their speaking vocabularies. 

The age of admission to schools for the 
deaf is gradually being lowered. Some states, 
including Illinois and New York, accept 
children at three years of age and provide 
nursery training. Since this tends to accelerate 
the educational process, the schools are being 
faced with the necessity of providing more 
advanced instruction for the older pupils. 

Hitherto the majority of schools for the 
deaf have taken their pupils only through the 
grades, although a few, such as the Iowa 
School and the Rochester (N.Y.) School, have 
accredited high school departments. In the 
larger cities where there are day schools for 
the deaf, arrangements are usually made to 
graduate the deaf pupils into public high 
schools, where they do most of their work 
with hearing students, receiving special help 
in speech and language. In individual cases 
this is often very successful, and an increas- 
ing number of deaf young men and women 
are being graduated from high school and 
college along with hearing students. 

Once the original language handicap has 
been overcome, the deaf individual can go as 
far educationally as his natural abilities will 
carry him, and for this reason the growing 
interest of parents in the preschool training 
of deaf children is important. The schools 
have begun to encourage this interest. The 
Illinois and Michigan Schools hold yearly ses- 
sions for parents, and in several cities classes 
for preschool children and their parents have 
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been opened under private auspices. In Los 
Angeles, the John Tracy Clinic provides an 
experimental school to demonstrate that early 
instruction and home training will largely 
bridge the educational gap between the deaf 
and the hearing. The correspondence course 
for parents of preschool deaf children pro- 
vided by this clinic is in great demand. More 
than 700 deaf babies and their parents, located 
in all parts of the United States, have been 
instructed by this course since it was first dis- 
tributed in 1943. 

The adult deaf are engaged in a variety of 
occupations, and it is safe to say that few posi- 
tions are closed to those that are adequately 
educated and trained. During the war, many 
new opportunities were thrown open to them, 
particularly in the field of airplane construc- 
tion and motor mechanics, and though of 
course the deaf may be the first to be caught 
in any postwar tide of unemployment, they 
have made measurable gains, and have been 
able to demonstrate their reliability. 

The adult deaf as a class are self-reliant and 
independent. Those who use the sign lan- 
guage have a tendency to form segregated 
groups. There are many state societies of the 
deaf and two national organizations: the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf, and the Na- 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf, a mutual 
insurance society. Homes for the aged and in- 
firm deaf, supported by the deaf themselves, 
are located in several states, particularly Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Research in the field of deafness is being 
undertaken in a number of schools for the 
deaf, both governmental and voluntary. The 
various projects concern the inheritance of 
deafness, deafness prevention, psychometric 
testing, hearing aids, vocational guidance, and 
evaluation of fenestration surgery. 

The Volta Bureau in Washington, D.C., is 
maintained by the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
as an information center dealing with all 
problems of deafness except medical problems. 
Its staff provides personal service through 
correspondence and consultations, research op- 
portunities through its large library, and gen- 
eral information offered through its biennial 
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program meetings and through its publica- 
tions, including a monthly periodical, the 
Volta Review. The international relations 
which the Volta Bureau maintains with edu- 
cators of the deaf throughout the world were 
interrupted during the war but are being re- 
sumed. A recent lecture tour of the United 
States by Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing of 
the University of Manchester, England, spon- 
sored by the Volta Bureau, proved very stimu- 
lating to American workers in this field. 


The Hard of Hearing 


This group greatly outnumbers the deaf. 
Rough estimates place it as representing from 
6 to 10 per cent of the population. Statistics 
secured through health surveys and through 
hearing tests of public school children seem to 
indicate that there are from 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 children, and from 8,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 adults, with a measurable hearing 
loss, although the number for whom the loss 
is a serious handicap is probably much smaller. 
The national incidence of public school chil- 
dren found with impaired hearing has varied 
from 4.5 per cent to 6.1 per cent in recent re- 
ports. 

Children who lose hearing during school 
years require a special educational technique 
according to the severity of the loss. Those 
with only a slight loss may continue their 
studies in the regular public school classes if 
given lip-reading instruction and placed in 
front seats of the classroom. Others, with a 
more severe loss, may also require speech cor- 
rection and the help of electrical hearing aids. 
A few cities provide group hearing aids for 
children who are too deaf to attend grade 
schools but not deaf enough to be sent to spe- 
cial schools. All persons who lose a noticeable 
percentage of hearing require psychological 
adjustments. Many succeed in making these 
adjustments for themselves, while some need 
special guidance. 

The hard of hearing have done more for 
their own rehabilitation than have any other 
group of the physically handicapped. The 
first lip-reading schools for adults were es- 
tablished by hard of hearing persons; the first 
welfare organizations for the hard of hearing 


were established by the hard of hearing them- 
selves; the first hearing tests of public school 
children were initiated by hard of hearing 
adults; and many of the most important im- 
provements in hearing devices were perfected. 
by persons who themselves required the use of 
these instruments. When the Army inaugu- 
rated its widespread program for deafened 
service men, the majority of teachers of lip 
reading assigned to the three centers were 
hard of hearing men and women. 

The American Hearing Society (until re- 
cently the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing) has about 10,000 members. It has 
accomplished an impressive amount of work 
in its twenty-seven years of existence. Its 118 
chapters, located in 33 cities, and its national 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., have 
served as information and welfare centers, 
where the hard of hearing may go to find 
out about lip-reading classes, hearing tests, 
hearing aids, and vocational opportunities, 
and may find recreation and social contacts. 
Its national conferences and the publicity 
campaigns it sponsors each year during its 
National Hearing Week have greatly in- 
creased public recognition of the handicap 
resulting from loss of hearing. In 1945 the 
Society conducted an employment survey to 
ascertain the effect of hearing loss on employ- 
ment and to secure data on accidents and 
employment insurance. The findings were 
published in the Society’s official organ, Hear- 
ing News, in March, April, and May, 1946.1 

In 1945, 44 states reported hearing tests of 
school children, ranging from 93 children 
tested in one district in West Virginia to 728,- 
958 children in 321 districts in New York. 
The discovery of hard of hearing school chil- 
dren does little good unless there is a prear- 
ranged program of medical and educational 
follow-up. In the 1945 survey? reported by 
the American Hearing Society, 2,490,314 chil- 
dren were tested; 112,304 were found to have 
defective hearing, but only 21,497 were being 
given lip-reading instruction. 

Public health departments are showing 
greatly increased interest in hearing conserva- 


1 See Bluett and Hill, infra. 
2 See Gardner, infra. 
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tion. Oregon in 1940, Michigan in 1942, and 
California in 1943 employed hearing conserva- 
tion specialists in their bureaus of maternal 
and child health. Another important develop- 
ment is the establishment of hearing clinics 
where individuals may go to receive advice 
and select hearing aids without pressure or 
prejudice. These centers are maintained under 
various auspices—schools for the deaf, or- 
ganizations for the hard of hearing, universi- 
ties, or hospitals. There is a growing trend 
toward the establishment of speech and hear- 


ing clinics in colleges and universities. West- | 


ern Reserve University recently opened a De- 
partment of Hearing and Speech Therapy. 
Columbia University, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, the University of Southern California, 
and many state universities and teacher-train- 
ing colleges offer courses in the field of deaf- 
ness, either during their summer sessions or 
as part of the regular curriculum. 

The Army and Navy programs for deafened 
servicemen included well-equiped research 
and education centers where thousands of 
men who lost hearing during service or prior 
to induction received medical aid and re- 
habilitation, including lip-reading lessons, 
acoustic education, voice training, and the pro- 
vision of hearing aids. Much of this work was 
curtailed at the end of the war, but a new, 
permanent hearing center is being planned for 
the Army Medical Center at Forest Glen, Md. 
The Aural Rehabilitation Unit at the Navy 
Hospital in Philadelphia is being continued. 

The Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment at Harvard University has initiated 
various programs that are being continued. 
Experiments in phonetics and in selective 
amplification are helping to improve hearing 
aids. “Visual speech,” the automatic repre- 
sentation of speech sounds by visible symbols, 
has been developed at the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. 

In the field of medical research, fenestration 
surgery has received much publicity. This 
operation, which undertakes to open a new 
channel for sound to the inner ear, has been 
brilliantly successful in some cases but very 
disappointing in others. It is not possible as yet 


to know in advance which cases may be suc- 
cessful. 

The increased opportunities for employ- 
ment that the war brought to the hard of hear- 
ing have resulted in permanent gains in some 
directions; and the growing public awareness 
of the problems of deafness, as well as the 
greatly expanded research programs, seem to 
bear definite promise both for the prevention 
of deafness and the opening of new opportuni- 
ties to individuals faced with loss of hearing. 
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DISASTER RELIEF. A disaster may be de- 
fined as any situation, usually catastrophic in 
nature, in which numbers of persons are 
plunged into helplessness and suffering and as 
a result need food, clothing, shelter, medical 
care, and other basic necessities. When distress 
is caused by economic maladjustments re- 
sulting from the hazards of industry and agri- 
culture, governmental as well as voluntary 
action is required. Relief in these latter situa- 
tions, while dealing with mass distress, is not 
considered here as disaster relief. 

The fundamentals of effective disaster re- 
lief are knowledge of the problems involved, 
advance planning, adequate finances, and a 
nation-wide organization. 

During the past sixty years a vast amount 
of disaster relief experience has been accumu- 
lated. Developments have kept pace with im- 
provements in health and welfare standards, 
with the result that disaster relief is now rec- 
ognized as a service with standards and prac- 
tices that compare favorably with those in 
other fields of social work. 

Up to the end of the nineteenth century 
disaster relief consisted largely of giving food, 
clothing, and medical supplies to hastily ap- 
pointed local committees for distribution on 
a mass care basis. Early in the present century 
the concept of giving relief on an individual 
family basis was developed in the field of 
disaster relief and was termed “rehabilitation” 
as distinguished from mass care. Procedures 
for determining each family’s needs were 
developed and uniform policies established. 


By 1920 disaster relief had emerged as a | 


twofold service; with an emergency phase im- 
mediately after the disaster during which mass 
care predominated, followed by a rehabilita- 
tion phase during which each family was 


aided on an individual basis. On these founda- 
tions the principles and practices of sound re- - 
habilitation techniques have since been erected. 

The great expansion in the fields of public 
health and welfare during the past twenty- 
five years has had a significant effect on disas- 
ter relief. This has opened up many govern- 
mental resources to those affected by disasters. 
Such benefits as aid to crippled children, old 
age assistance, workmen’s compensation, and 
vocational training are now available from 
governmental sources for eligible disaster — 
sufferers. This has meant a corresponding re- 
duction in the services of disaster relief and 
in relief costs for these purposes. 


Red Cross Responsibility 


The congressional charter of the American 
National Red Cross directs the organization 
“to continue and carry on a system of national 
and international relief in time of peace and 
to apply the same in mitigating the suffering 
caused by pestilence, famine, fire, flood, and 
other great national calamities.” As a result 
of carrying out this charter responsibility, the 
Red Cross is accepted as the agency having 
primary responsibility for coordinating and 
directing the sympathies and resources of the 
nation when such emergencies occur. The 
quasi-governmental status of the Red Cross 
assures its support in time of disaster by gov- 
ernmental agencies, yet leaves it free to func- 
tion as a voluntary agency financed wholly 
through private contributions. 

Through its local chapters (of which there 
were 3,754 with 5,578 branches throughout 
the country in 1946) the agency is able to take 
immediate action and inaugurate prompt re- 
lief measures when disasters strike. Relief 
operations are organized on a community, 
county, state, or regional basis depending on 
the extent of the territory affected. From its 
headquarters in Washington and its five area 
offices, the national organization assists chap- 
ters by providing personnel, supplies, and 
funds. In case of a major disaster the national 
organization usually sets up one or more field 
offices and assumes direct charge of relief 
operations. 
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Preparedness Activities 


Experience has shown that through the de- 
velopment of adequate preparedness plans 
much can be done to reduce the destruction 
and suffering resulting from disasters. 

The preparedness organization is built 
around a small permanent staff of experienced 
disaster relief workers. When not assigned to 
disasters, these staff workers are conducting 
research into relief methods and teaching staff 
members of the national organization, the 
chapters, and other social and health agencies 
the techniques of disaster relief. All employes 
of the national organization are available for 
assignment in the event of a major catastrophe. 
In addition, a reserve staff is available on loan 
to the Red Cross through understandings with 
other ‘social agencies. 

The national organization also conducts 
those phases of disaster preparedness that by 
their nature must be handled on a national or 
regional basis. This includes (a) maintaining 
daily contact with the United States Weather 
Bureau and other federal agencies for the 
purpose of making available to its chapters 
advance information concerning threatened 
_ floods and hurricanes, (b) dealing with well- 
defined hazards extending beyond individual 
chapter boundaries, such as the hurricane 
area in Florida and the flood areas in the Ohio 
and Mississippi Valleys and elsewhere, (c) 
furthering the cooperation of other agencies 
through formal and informal understandings, 
(d) conducting institutes for national and 
chapter workers and staffs of other agencies, 
and (e) preparing and issuing instructional 
material on disaster policies and practices. 
- During 1945 the national organization com- 
pleted a course of instruction on disaster re- 
lief administration, given at the New York 
School of Social Work. It is planned to give 
this course later at other social work schools. 

Upon each chapter is placed the responsi- 
bility of organizing and maintaining a com- 
mittee on disaster relief with appropriate sub- 
committees composed of qualified local person- 
nel. ‘The functions of such committees include 
(a) surveying disaster hazards, (b) enlisting 
local resources, personnel, equipment, and 
supplies, (c) securing cooperative understand- 
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ings with local governmental and voluntary 
agencies, and (d) developing an organization 
and method of procedure ready to operate 
immediately upon occurrence of any emer- 
gency. 

During recent years this preparedness plan- 
ning, particularly in the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys and on the Gulf and Atlantic Coasts, 
has resulted in a gratifying decrease in deaths 
and injuries from floods and hurricanes. It 
has meant also smaller losses of furniture, live- 
stock, and other personal possessions because 
of the advance warnings made possible as a 
part of the preparedness planning. 


Relief and Rehabilitation 


Disaster relief as undertaken by the Red 
Cross is based upon the following policies: 
(1) Assistance is given to disaster sufferers 
only and deals only with problems created or 
aggravated by the disaster. (2) Assistance is 
based on need and not loss. Families are ex- 
pected to use their actual and potential re- 
sources in meeting their needs. (3) Assistance 
is extended without political, religious, or 
racial considerations. Delinquency, immoral- 
ity, and other deviations from accepted stand- 
ards of conduct are not considered sufficient 
grounds for withholding assistance. (4) Loans 
are not made. Assistance is given outright 
without any obligation of repayment. Aid is 
given in whatever form will contribute most 
effectively to rehabilitation in accordance with 
the predisaster standards of the family. (5) 
Assistance is given on an individual family 
basis. Mass relief is given during the immedi- 
ate emergency but is terminated at the earliest 
possible ‘moment. Rehabilitation aid, deter- 
mined by family case work processes, is given 
on the basis of the needs of each family. (6) 
Cash grants are given when the facts indicate 
conclusively that this is the best way to help 
the family. (7) Case records, and information 
as to assistance given families, are confiden- 
tial. (8) Medical aid supplements the work of 
governmental and voluntary health agencies 
and the medical and dental professions. (9) 
Whenever possible, orders for supplies are 
placed with local merchants, for in this man- 
ner both the family and the merchant — the 
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latter is often a disaster sufferer also — are 
assisted, and the whole community benefited. 
(10) Commerical and industrial concerns are 
not assisted directly. Neither is assistance 
given to educational, religious, social, or charit- 
able organizations. (11) Supplies are never 
confiscated nor services commandeered. (12) 
Responsibility is not assumed for govern- 
mental functions, federal, state, or local. 

In each disaster an early understanding is 
reached with other agencies on the proper 
division of responsibilities. Generally the Red 
Cross assumes the temporary care of families 
not on agency rolls and deals with the rehabili- 
tation problems of all families applying for 
Red Cross aid. Families receiving relief from 
governmental and voluntary agencies con- 
tinue in that status unless for financial or other 
reasons the agency is unable to meet the needs 
and requests the Red Cross to do so. In short, 
problems arising from the disaster are dealt 
with by the Red Cross while predisaster prob- 
lems continue to be met by the established 
agencies of the community. 

Rehabilitation, in disaster relief, is the body 
of social work policies and practices by which 
the needs of families are determined and plans 
developed for meeting those needs on an indi- 
vidual family basis. Rehabilitation assistance 
may include the repair and rebuilding of 
homes; the providing of household furnish- 
ings, clothing, medical, dental, and nursing 
care, farm supplies and equipment, livestock 
and poultry, occupational training, equipment 
and supplies; and long-time maintenance care. 

Relief operations following disasters could 
not be carried on successfully without the 
cooperation of many governmental and volun- 
tary agencies which for years have made avail- 
able to the Red Cross large-scale services, 
facilities, and supplies. The Red Cross has 
formal or informal understandings along 
this line with the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, 
Weather Bureau, Civilian Production Admin- 
istration, United States Public Health Service, 
Farmers Home Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, American Medical Association, 
American Dental Association, and many 
others. Similarly chapters have formal and 


informal understandings with local govern- 
mental and voluntary health and welfare 
agencies. 

Red Cross disaster relief activities are fi- 
nanced through contributions made at the 
time of the disaster and from the general reve- 
nues of the agency secured through its annual 
membership campaigns. Over $100,000,000 
has been expended for disaster relief in this 
country since the close of the first World War. 

During the sixty-five years of its existence 
the Red Cross has extended assistance in 
over 3,300 disasters in this country. The num- 
ber of disaster relief operations in the past 
five years has averaged 228 per year. During 
the year ending June 30, 1946, relief opera- 
tions were conducted following 271 disasters, 
136,671 persons were given emergency or 
rehabilitation assistance, and relief expendi- 
tures amounted to approximately $1,469,670. 

Disasters occur in all sections of our coun- 
try. No state is immune, and relief operations 
have been carried on in over two-thirds of our 
3,050 counties. Disasters do not respect geo- 
graphical or political boundaries and, except 
in the case of fires and explosions, are seldom 
confined to local communities. 

The change in economic conditions since 
the beginning of World War II is reflected in 
disaster relief statistics. Widespread employ- 
ment and high wages have meant that more 
resources were available to families for their 
own rehabilitation. The number of families 
who apply for rehabilitation aid compared 
with the total number affected is much less. 
Rehabilitation costs per case, however, have 
increased greatly due to the higher costs of 
building material, labor, household goods, 
and other necessities. 

While it is recognized that many types of 
disasters such as tornadoes and hurricanes 
cannot be prevented, much can: be done to 
reduce the destructive effects of disasters. In 
1945 a nation-wide campaign for forest fire 
prevention was inaugurated in conjunction 
with the United States Forest Service. Re- 
search is being conducted in cooperation with 
scientific and other organizations with a view 
to assembling and making available to local 
communities appropriate information as to 
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how to reduce the destructive effects of disas- 
ters. 
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EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK? in 
this country has, over a period of fifty years, 
gone through stages in development similar 
to those in medicine and law. With these pro- 
fessions, it has come to relinquish appren- 
ticeship as an outmoded form of preparation 
for practice, replacing it with full-time educa- 
tion in professional schools. Programs of in- 
service training and staff development in both 
governmental and voluntary agencies, con- 
taining within them plans for educational 
leave, are regarded today as supplementary 
to and not as a substitute for professional 
study. The insistence of social agencies upon 
such preparation for positions requiring pro- 
fessional competence increased during World 
War II, largely because of appreciation of the 
skills demonstrated during this period. The 
shortage of fully prepared workers has fur- 
ther emphasized the need for them if a high 
standard of service to people is to be main- 
tained. See SoctaL Work as A PRoFEssION. 

The first move away from apprenticeship 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Directory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 


Education for Social Work 


as preparation for social work came in 1898 
when a six-week summer institute was offered 
in New York City for social workers from 
all parts of the country. This institute was 
sponsored by the Committee on Philanthropic 
Education of the then Charity Organization 
Society (now the Community Service Society 
of New York City). From this beginning the 
New York School of Philanthropy, later to 
become the New York School of Social Work, 
emerged. In Boston, St. Louis, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia, similar early series of lectures 
or courses offered by social agencies developed 
between 1904 and 1910 into the schools now 
known respectively, as Simmons College 
School of Social Work, the George Warren 
Brown School of Social Work of Washington 
University, the University of Chicago School 
of Social Service Administration, and the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work. In 1919 
the American Association of Schools of So- 
cial Work was formed with 17 charter mem- 
bers. | 

It was the initiative of practicing social 
workers and not the insistence of universities 
or other educational bodies which launched 
early efforts at formalization of education for 
social work. Later the various social science 
departments in the undergraduate colleges 
took an active part in sending their graduates 
into the field, and in welcoming the first so- 
cial service units of instruction into their 
ranks. In the early days, social agencies often 
financed salaries of instructors in such de- 
partments, lent staff for teaching, and some- 
times paid students to work in their agencies, 
calling it “field work” but requiring the stu- 
dent to carry responsibilities similar to regular 
staff members. The agencies frequently in- 
sisted, also, that separate units of courses be 
retained for workers who were eventually to 
be employed by them. They had practical 
reasons for their investment in professional 
education for they, too, had staff shortages 
and were coming to see the weakness of in- 
struction on the job. However, many of those 
pioneers had other and stronger motives. 
They recognized the nature of the demands 
social work was to make on its practitioners, 
grasped its professional character, and _per- 
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ceived that the core of knowledge and skill 
which they had built up was generic to prac- 
tice anywhere. They realized that it need not 
be duplicated in separate units of instruction 
for different fields or different agencies, but 
could be given to all who were to be profes- 
sional social workers. They also considered 
it to be their responsibility to advance profes- 
sional knowledge by scholarly methods of 
testing, validating, and communicating, and 
also by discovering new areas for improve- 
ment and advance, which could best be done 
under educational auspices. 

Gradually the agencies succeeded in con- 
vincing the universities that social work is 
essential to human welfare, that it requires 
a high degree of competence in performance, 
and that it has a body of knowledge and prac- 
tice which can be taught. Once the universi- 
ties took over the schools of social work, first 
in departments or divisions, then in autono- 
mous professional schools, professional educa- 
tion had passed its first important milestone. 

Social agencies, instead of continuing to 
pay apprentices low salaries, came to see the 
wisdom of providing fellowships and scholar- 
ships for those in whose professional training 
they wished to invest. Salaries increased as 
an acknowledgment of the fact that fully pre- 
pared workers had a commensurate service to 
offer. Agencies became willing to provide 
opportunities for a different type of field work 
practice than had been available in the past. 
What the student learned from his field work, 
and its relation to the classroom content, re- 
sulted in the work load being reduced to some- 
thing educationally manageable. At the same 
time, agencies, in their plans of educational 
leave, recognized that workers who were 
partially prepared should complete their field 
work training under new and different aus- 
pices. 


American Association of Schools of Social 


Work 


The incentive for unifying the profession 
under one educational discipline came with 
the establishment in 1919 of the American 
Association of Training Schools of Social 
Work (later the American Association of 
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Schools of Social Work). Prior to this the 
schools had only a loose association by cor- 
respondence. Their purposes in forming the 
Association were to create a channel of com- 
munication, to discuss problems common to 
education for social work, to undertake ex- 
periments, and to share knowledge and con- 
viction. 

The first basic minimum curriculum was 
established in 1932 after twelve years of work- 
ing together and testing out basic material. 
While at first this curriculum was required 
for new schools seeking admission to the As- 
sociation, by 1934 the standards applicable to 
new schools were made binding upon all 
member schools. In 1938-1939 the Associa- 
tion made the requirement that all member 
schools should operate on a graduate level for 
professional education. The Association has 
become the accrediting body recognized by 
universities and colleges. 

Full-time paid professional secretarial staff 
since 1935 has enabled the Association to help 
in the development of new schools as well as 
to aid member schools in their growth. The 
Association works closely with other organiza- 
tions, such as the American Association of 
Social Workers, American Association of 
Psychiatric Social Workers, American Asso- 
ciation of Medical Social Workers, American 
Association of Group Workers, National As- 
sociation of School Social Workers, Federal 
Security Agency, and the national functional 
agencies, to improve the quality of profes- 
sional education and to increase the supply of 
social workers. 

Requirements for membership in the As- 
sociation include a minimum curriculum; a 
faculty qualified both academically and pro- 
fessionally; a program planned and directed 
toward fulfillment of requirements leading 
to a certificate or degree through continuous 
and sequential full-time study; affiliation as 
an autonomous unit within a college or uni- 
versity accredited for graduate work; and a 
director qualified to give leadership and to 
exercise control over standards of admission, 
library, choice of faculty, content of cur- 
riculum, recommendation of students for 


graduation, and so forth. A school is also 
judged by the variety and quality of its field 
work opportunities, by its research and publi- 
cations, and by the performance of its gradu- 
ates. The total pattern of a school determines 
its quality more than the omission or en- 
richment of a single element; and by this is 
meant integration of faculty, students, courses, 
and agencies within the school, and integra- 
tion of the school within the university. 

In August, 1946, the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work had 47 member 
schools. From six states, notifications had been 
received that other schools seeking to qualify 
for membership were about to be organized. 
In five of these states no such school had previ- 
ously existed. Thirty-nine of the member 
schools offer a two-year program, leading to a 
professional master’s degree, while eight offer 
the first year of the two-year program. The 
majority of the schools are on the semester 
system; a few are on the quarter system. Tui- 
tion varies from $110 to $600 a year. 


ASSOCIATION SCHOOLS 


Note: In the following list the first year in parentheses 
is the date of founding, the second year is the date of 
admission to the Association, and “C. M.” indicates 
that the school was a charter member of the Associa- 
tion at its organization in 1919. One-year schools are 
indicated by asterisks. Those schools which have a 
specialized program approved by the American As- 
sociation of Medical Social Workers are designated by 
an “M,” and those approved by the American Associa- 
tion of Psychiatric Social Workers by a “P.” 


1. Atlanta University, School of Social Work (1920; 
1928). Master of Social Work; diploma. 

2. Boston College, School of Social Work (1936; 
1938). Master of Social Work. M 

3. Boston University, School of Social Work (1936; 
1939). M.S. in Social Service. P 

4.* British Columbia, University of, Department of 
Social Work, Vancouver (1942; 1946). Certifi- 
cate. 

5. Bryn Mawr College, Carola Woerishoffer Gradu- 
ate Department of Social Economy and Social 
Research (1915; C.M.). M.A. in Social Econ- 
omy; Ph.D. M 

6. Buffalo, University of, School of Social Work 
(1931; 1934). Master of Social Service; certifi- 
cate. 

7. California, University of, School of Social Welfare, 
Berkeley (1919; 1928). Master of Social Wel- 
fare. M, P 

8. Carnegie Institute of Technology, Department of 
Social Work, Pittsburgh (1914; C. M.). Master 
of Social Work. 


1 See Manual of Accrediting (infra). 
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g. Catholic University of America, School of Social 
Work, Washington, D.C. (1935; 1937). M.S. in 
Social Work; Doctor of Social Work. P 

10. Chicago, University of, School of Social Service 
Administration (1901; C. M.). M.A.; Ph.D. 
M, P 

11. Denver, University of, School of Social Work 
(1930; 1933). M.A. 

12. Fordham University, School of Social Service, New 
York City (1916; 1929). M.S. in Social Servy- 
ice; diploma. M 

13.* Hawaii, University of, School of Social Work, 

Honolulu (1940; 1942). Certificate. 

14. Howard University, Graduate School of Social 
Work, Washington, D.C. (1936; 1940). Master 
of Social Work. 

15. Illinois, University of, Curriculum in Social Wel- 
fare Administration, Urbana (1944; 1946). 
Master of Social Work. 

16. Indiana University, Division of Social Service, 
Indianapolis (1911; 1923). M.A. in Social Serv- 
ice. 

17.* Louisiana State University, School of Social Wel- 
fare, Baton Rouge (1937; 1940). Certificate. 

18. Louisville, University of, The Raymond A. Kent 
School of Social Work (1935; 1937). M.S. in 
Social Administration; certificate. M 

19. Loyola University, School of Social Work, Chicago 
(1914; 1921). Master of Social Work. 

20. Michigan, University of, Institute of Social Work, 
Detroit (1921; 1922). Master of Social Work. 

21. Minnesota, University of, School of Social Work, 
Minneapolis (1916; C. M.). M.A. in Social 
Work; Ph.D; certificate. M, P 

22. Montreal School of Social Work of McGill Uni- 
versity (1919; 1924; withdrew 1932; re- 
admitted 1939). Certificate. M 

23. Nashville School of Social Work (1942; 1945). 
M.S. in Social Work. 

24. National Catholic School of Social Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1921; 1923). M.S. in Social 
Work; diploma. M 

25. Nebraska, University of, Graduate School of So- 
cial Work, Lincoln (1937; 1940). M.S. in So- 
cial Work; certificate. 

26. New York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University (1898; C. M.). M.S.; professional 
certificate. M, P 

27. North Carolina, University of, Division of Public 
Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill (1920; 
1920; withdrew 19323 readmitted 1936). M.S. 
in Social Work; Ph.D.; certificate. 

28. Ohio State University, School of Social Administra- 
tion, Graduate Program, Columbus (1916; 
C. M.). M.A. in Social Administration; Ph.D. 

29.* Oklahoma, University of, School of Social Work, 
Norman (1936; 1938). Certificate. 

30.* Our Lady of the Lake College, Graduate School 
of Social Service, San Antonio (1942; 1945). 
Certificate. 

31. Pennsylvania School of Social Work of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia (1908; 
C. M.). Master of Social Work; certificate. P 

32. Pittsburgh, University of, School of Applied So- 
cial Sciences (1919; 1919; withdrew 1922; 
readmitted 1934). M.S. in Social Administra- 
tion; Doctor of Social Administration. M, P 
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33. St. Louis University, School of Social Service 
(1930; 1933). M.S. in Social Work. 

34. Simmons College, School of Social Work, Boston 
(1904; C. M.). M.S. M, P 

35. Smith College School of Social Work, Northamp- 
ton (1919; C. M.). Master of Social Science. P 

36. Southern California, University of, Graduate 
School of Social Work, Los Angeles (1920; 
1922). Master of Social Work; graduate certifi- 
cate. M 

37. Toronto, University of, School of Social Work 
(1919; 1919; withdrew 1928; readmitted 1939). 
Diploma. 

38. Tulane University, School of Social Work, New 
Orleans (1927; 1927). Master of Social Work. 
M, P 


39.* Utah, University of, School of Social Work, Salt 
Lake City (1938; 1940). Certificate. 

40.* Washington, State College of, Graduate School 
of Social Work, Pullman (1938; 1942). Certifi- 
cate. 

41. Washington, University of, Graduate School of 
Social Work, Seattle (1934; 1934). Master of 
Social Work. M 

42. Washington University, The George Warren 
Brown School of Social Work, St. Louis (1925; 
1928). Master of Social Work. M, P 

43. Washington University, The George Warren 
Brown School of Social Work, Kansas City 
Branch (1938; 1938). Master of Social Work. 

44. Wayne University, School of Public Affairs and 
Social Work, Detroit (1937; 1942). Master of 
Social Work. 

45.* West Virginia, University of, Department of So- 
cial Work, Morgantown (1939; 1942). Certifi- 
cate. 

46. Western Reserve University, School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Cleveland (1916; C. M.). M.S. 
in Social Administration; third year  certifi- 
cate. M, P 

47. William and Mary, College of, Richmond School 
of Social Work (1917; C. M.). M.S. in Social 
Work. 


Among the 47 members there are 41 schools, 
four departments, and two administrative 
divisions. Fifteen of the members are affliated 
with state or territorial universities and col- 
leges; seven are under religious auspices. 
Three Canadian schools and one Hawaiian 
school are included. Two, Atlanta and 
Howard, are for Negro students exclusively. 
There is an informal affiliation between the 
Association and the recently revived Interna- 
tional Association of Schools of Social Work, 
and a less formal but closer affiliation with 
similar schools in Central and South America. 


Postwar Enrollment 

On November 1, 1945, there were 7,972 
students enrolled in schools of social work, 
which was 435 more than the 7,537 enrolled 


on November 1, 1944. The number of students 
specializing in social work (not including 
those in extension courses) increased from 
4,715 IN 1944 to 5,011 in 1945, and the in- 
crease has been almost entirely in the number 
of full-time students. The total number of stu- 
dents enrolled in the school year 1944-1945 
was 13,387; in 1943-1944, it was 10,921. The 
1944-1945 figures for men students showed an 
increase from 627 in 1944 to 746 in 1945. Of 
veterans enrolled, the largest number have 
entered since these statistics were issued and 
one large school reports an enrollment of 125 
veterans for the fall quarter of 1946. 

Only eight schools had more than 100 full- 
time students on November 1, 1945, 12 had 
less than 100 but more than 50, and 26 had 50 
or less. With respect to their total enrollment, 
including part-time students, four schools had 
more than 200 students and 16 others had 
more than 100. One of the factors which limits 
the total enrollment of schools at any one time 
is the availability of field work facilities. 

During the academic year 1944-1945, a total 
of 1,080 degrees, diplomas, or certificates were 
awarded to students in schools of social work. 
It is expected that this figure will increase as 
agencies permit students to complete the re- 
search requirement before undertaking em- 
ployment. 

A total of 1,431 students were receiving 
scholarship assistance in 1944-1945, and of 
these, 872 were from government or volun- 
tary welfare agencies. Among them were 83 
on work-study fellowships, 287 on educational 
leave fellowships, and 499 on recruiting fel- 
lowships. 


Curriculum 


Education for social work has the dual 
purpose of developing a professional personnel 
and of advancing professional knowledge.* 
Early attempts at formalizing curriculum con- 
tent took into account the necessity not only 
for intensive technical training but also for a 
broad philosophical base. The first stage in 
curriculum progress was achieved in 1932 
with the statement of the basic minumum cur- 


1 See Day, infra. 
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riculum. Thirteen subjects were listed, re- 
quiring twenty semester hours or thirty quar- 
ter hours to be completed within one graduate 
year of study. One group of courses consisted 
of case work, medical information, and 
psychiatric information, and were required 
of all; and additional courses were grouped ac- 
cording to one basic subject, with one or two 
courses in each group being required to give 
range and balance of subject matter. 

The second stage was reached in 1937, when 
the two-year curriculum was placed at the post- 
baccalaureate level. The reason for insistence 
on completely graduate work was the neces- 
sity felt for provision of a broad cultural and 
humanistic preparation in undergraduate 
studies to insure the student proper ground- 
work on which to build advanced technical 
and professional courses. In spite of doubt as 
to the ability of the profession to sustain this 
level of education, the standards have stood 
up surprisingly well for ten years without any 
major challenge to their validity, and the em- 
ploying agencies have been among the 
staunchest supporters of this level of prepara- 
tion. 

Since 1932 some phase of curriculum study 
has gone on continuously within the Associa- 
tion. Emphasis has been placed on the de- 
velopment of generic case work content, an 
understanding of the physical and emotional 
make-up of individuals, community organiza- 
tion, administration, and public welfare. 

A study undertaken by the Association in 
1938, financed by the Rockefeller Foundation 
and culminating in a publication entitled 
Education for the Public Soctal Services 
(infra), inquired into the place of the schools 
in preparation of personnel for the social secu- 
rity agencies. This study emphasized the need 
for broadening the curriculum and for more 
leadership in content planning to come from 
the field of practice. 

A next step was a Curriculum Committee 
study which, starting in 1941, eventuated with 
a report that abandoned the old form of mini- 
mum curriculum and divided the content into 
eight basic content areas or fields of knowl- 


1 See Hathway, infra. 
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edge. This curriculum, accepted as essential 
by the schools in 1944, names as the “basic 
eight” the following content areas: social 
welfare administration, social case work, so- 
cial group work, community organization, 
social research, medical information, public 
welfare, and psychiatric information.t Each 
of these areas serves to pull together into a 
unit, content previously scattered through- 
out courses under many titles, and to enrich 
and expand this content. 

Many advances in knowledge and practice 
influenced the individual schools to make 
changes even before the recommendations of 
the Association were put into effect. These in- 
cluded movements concerned with mental 
hygiene, psychiatry, and psychoanalysis; pub- 
lic health and medicine; labor; efforts to meet 
mass need in a depression economy; service 
to a displaced population in a war economy; 
protective programs of social security and so- 
cial insurance; and intercultural and interracial 
progress. The use of social work in new set- 
tings —the armed forces, government hospi- 
tals, industry, labor unions, new agencies of 
community planning, housing administra- 
tion, and employment and other public social 
services — has brought considerable pressure 
on the schools to integrate content from the 
social sciences into the professional curriculum, 
in order that workers may be broadly pre- 
pared for their new responsibilities. 

The curriculum has therefore, in moving 
to a broader professional base, “courted at the 
same time the dangers of being so varied and 
comprehensive as to make it difficult to achieve 
professional competence of a high order in any 
one direction.”? Overconcentration on narrow 
specialties, on the other hand, works against 
the tendency toward unity of social work con- 
tent. The drive for specialization has come 
partly from the social worker’s need to find in- 
tensity of application in the mastery of a par- 
ticular discipline and partly from the old ap- 
prenticeship attitude of training for the work 
of a particular agency. Decisions must be 
made as to how much generic and how much | 


1 See Curriculum Committee Report (infra). 
2 See Day, infra. 
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specific content should go into the basic cur- 
riculum, and how much time should be given 
to each. There is a tendency to set up majors 
with constellations of courses, and sequential 
gradation into units of succeeding difficulty, 
rather than to have too narrow focusing upon 
a single field. Separate courses in administra- 
tion in these fields may be developed, and much 
of the specialized content may come to be 
acknowledged as basic material. At this time 
it can only be said that the trend seems to be 
toward an honest re-examination of the prob- 
lem, and a desire to retain the thoroughness 
and carefulness of preparation characteristic 
of specialization, by better integration and 
more advanced content during the entire two 
years of study, and perhaps during a third 
year of internship, which has not yet been 
generally accepted as essential. 

It is expected that instruction in administra- 
tion will be given first in basic courses, then 
in requested advanced courses for those in 
executive positions. Supervisory content is al- 
ready well developed and utilized for the 
advanced practitioner. Preparation for admin- 
istrative and social planning positions must 
be preceded by general social work education 
on the two-year level, followed by a synthesis 
on a postgraduate level after a period of work 
experience. It is believed that administration 
cannot be separated from the function of social 
work, and that education for it should be de- 
veloped with active participation from the 
field of practice. See ADMINISTRATION OF So- 
cIAL AGENCIES and CoMMUNITY ORGANIZA- 
TION IN SociAL Work. 

In general the interpretation of social work, 
which has lagged behind other advances in 
the profession, has not been taught in most 
schools of social work in any comprehensive 
way. Recently, the lag is being overcome to 
some degree by the introduction of such ma- 
terial into basic courses, the offering of spe- 
cialized content in publicity, social work writ- 
ing, and public relations, and by field work 
practice. See Pusric RELATIONS AND Epuca- 
TION IN SociaL Work. 

Another method of meeting this demand 
for wider understanding and participation has 
been by opening the doors of the schools to 
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persons outside the professional group. One 
school in its 1946 announcement listed insti- 
tutes for workers in social security, superin- 
tendents and assistant superintendents of chil- 
dreh’s institutions, board members, rural 
workers, vocational guidance leaders, those 
teaching pre-social-work courses, and leaders 
in youth work. Such efforts have made so- 
cial work methods and content better under- 
stood and available to other professions and 
to related services. 

The philosophical emphasis in the cur- 
riculum has changed from a rather narrow 
concentration on service to “groups” — the 
dependent, defective, delinquent, ill, aged, 
underprivileged — to the concept that social 
work serves people in every social and eco- 
nomic stratum of society. One of the evidences 
of the workings of democracy in the curricu- 
lum has been the increase of courses in inter- 
cultural relations. The growing interest of so- 
cial workers in the people of other nations has 
resulted in a postwar plan for wider inter- 
change of students with foreign countries. 

Probably one of the next steps forward in 
curriculum building will come when more at- 
tention is given to the education of persons to | 
teach in schools of social work. This prepara- 
tion may consist of a third year synthesis of 
courses with opportunities to teach under as- 
sistantships or research followships. Such aid 
may be granted to advanced students who 
have had a period of practice in the field and 
have shown suitable qualifications. The move 
toward establishing the doctorate in social 
work is also imminent. At the same time, it 
is expected that there will be a development 
of new materials for teaching, particularly in 
the fields of public welfare, community or- 
ganization, and research. There will also be 
progressive need for teaching materials in all 
the practice courses and from the new settings 
in which the practices are introduced. 


Courses in Research 


Research is usually incorporated into the 
curriculum under such course titles as “statis- 
tics” or “social research.” For the dissertation 
requirement, a total of at least two hundred 
hours of individual work is recommended. 


The purpose of the courses is threefold: (a) to 
introduce research as a method which is 
generic to all social work and which all so- 
~ cial workers use and interpret; (b) to teach it 
as a means whereby the purpose of social work 
may be realized in better service to people 
and better coverage of needs; and (c) to make 
it contribute to the development of an inquir- 
ing and challenging habit of mind in the stu- 
dent. Scholarships for advanced study in re- 
search are one of the big needs of the field 
today. Some of the schools are publishing 
scholarly quarterly journals. See RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS IN SociAL Work. 


Field Work 


The importance of field work as a part of 
the curriculum has always been stressed by 
the schools of social work. Such field work, 
preferably given simultaneously with courses 
and related to them, provides the student with 
an opportunity to bring together what he is 
learning in a helpful service to people, and to 
acquire a professional discipline in which he 
consciously strives to maintain standards of 
excellence in performance. 

During the war, trained supervisory staffs 
dwindled and experienced personnel was lack- 
ing to take care of the numbers of students 
the schools wished to place in field work. 
Curtailment in enrollment necessarily fol- 
lowed. While staffs of public agencies showed 
great willingness to take on extra burdens to 
enable students to come for field work, the 
executives found it difficult to obtain from 
public officials recognition for the worth of 
student training to the community, in terms 
of increased salary, status, or lightened work 
load of supervisors. Recently, under the aus- 
pices of the American Association of Social 
Workers, national agencies have come to- 
gether to consider means whereby present 
field work placements can be expanded, how 
new and different field work can be secured, 
and how communities at some distance from 
accredited schools can be utilized by them. 

It has been the practice of many schools to 
try to meet the need for field work opportuni- 
ties by underwriting the expense of a portion 
of the supervision, either by undertaking it 
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directly or by paying agency staffs. However, 
supervision in field work placements is still 
largely contributed by social agencies. Mutual 
benefits have been gained by the production 
of field work manuals created by both school 
and agency; by methods of evaluation of the 
student’s progress in terms of what is ex- 
pected of him in different types of placements 
and at different stages in his progress; and 
by courses and institutes in supervision. 

One large school lists in its announcement 
that in addition to offering traditional place- 
ments in family, child protection, medical, 
psychiatric, and group work agencies it is 
prepared to provide special settings to meet 
the needs of advanced students who come 
particularly with the desire to improve their 
administrative and planning skills. It has 
made field work placements with labor 
unions, department stores, citizens’ com- 
mittees, industrial plants, housing corpora- 
tions, and social work publishers. The ma- 
jority of field work placements, however, are 
still in social case work and social group work 
agencies. See SoctaL CasE Work and SoctaL 
Group Work. 


Pre-Social-Work Education 


The member schools of the American As- 
sociation of Schools of Social Work have come 
to require candidates for admission to be per- 
sons who have been prepared on the under- 
graduate level through adequate instruction 
in the social sciences. They have recommended 
that forty to sixty of the one hundred and 
twenty hours normally required for a_bac- 
calaureate degree be devoted to such pre-so- 
cial-work studies, including courses in sociol- 
ogy, psychology, economics, political science, 
government, anthropology, or history. They 
have also recommended that pre-social-work 
education on the undergraduate level in- 
clude a maximum of 10 points in social work 
or professional courses: for example, introduc- 
tory courses in public welfare, public health, 
and medical programs; child welfare and 
labor problems; the family; the community; 
social hygiene; and human behavior; and 
general methods courses applicable to several 
disciplines, such as statistics, report writing, 
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and arts and crafts. It has been generally 
agreed that the practice courses and courses 
in medical and psychiatric information, so- 
cial research, social administration, and field 
work should be reserved for graduate study, 
and that courses in the graduate curriculum in 
child welfare and in labor, for example, should 
have a technical character. 

The Association’s committees have been at 
work on these questions for a period of ten 
years. In 1945-1946 the Field Foundation 
made a six-month grant which has permitted 
further study by the Association of the de- 
sirable undergraduate content and has also 
made possible field visits to the undergraduate 
colleges and universities which have asked 
for advice in building their pre-social-work 
curricula. In this study, preparation for so- 
cial work has been viewed as one continuous 
preparation, beginning in the undergraduate 
years and built upon a broad preparation in 
liberal arts and the humanities. The goal, as 
Karl de Schweinitz has stated it, is “basic 
knowledge taught in such a way as to stimu- 
late those qualities and characteristics in men 
and women from which come intellectual 
vigor, broad human sympathy and construc- 
tive imagination.”* It is believed that students 
thus broadly prepared will be better fitted to 
go immediately into operating positions in 
the public social services than if they have 
received too narrow a vocational emphasis, 
and that those wishing full professional status 
can later go on for study in the graduate 
schools. Here, differences of opinion have 
been the basis of much discussion. 


National Council on Education for Social 


Work 


The National Association of Schools of So- 
cial Administration offers in its member 
schools, which are chiefly affiliated with land 
grant colleges and state universities, a pro- 
gram that is chiefly undergraduate but which 
in some instances includes a fifth graduate 
year. This curriculum consists of a combina- 
tion of social science and social work courses 
plus agency experience, with the objective of 


1 See de Schweinitz, “Education for Social Security,” 
infra. 


preparing people to go immediately into so- 
cial work. A development of considerable im- 
portance occurred in 1946 when the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work and 
the National Association of Schools of So- 
cial Administration accepted a plan for the es- 
tablishment of a National Council on Educa- 
tion for Social Work. The decision to establish 
the Council was reached after a great deal of 
study by the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work and the National Association 
of Schools of Social Administration. The first 
meeting was held in August and was attended 
by representatives of the following organiza- 
tions: nine from the professional organizations 
(five from the American Association of Social 
Workers and one each from the American As- 
sociation of Medical Social Workers, American 
Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, 
National Association of School Social Work- 
ers, and American Association of Group Work- 
ers); eleven from educational organizations 
(five from American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, three from the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Administration, and 
one each from the Joint Committee on Ac- 
crediting of the four university and college as- 
sociations, the Association of American Uni- 
versities, and the Association of American 
Colleges); and five from the public social 
services, to be named by the American Public 
Welfare Association. To this group were 
added at the first meeting of the Council the 
following: two from the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly; two additional from the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Social Ad- 
ministration; and ten from the field at large, 
including members of social science faculties 
and lay people well informed about social 
work. 

The functions of the Council include the 
following: 

1. The establishment of a temporary com- 
mission on education for social work, broadly 
representative of the field of education, prac- 
tice, and related interests, to make a long-range 
study of the content and methods of existing 
undergraduate and graduate education for 
social work and the extent to which such edu- 
cation prepares and might prepare for the 
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present and emerging needs of the field. 

2. The definition of the content of educa- 
tion for social work so that agreement can be 
reached among educational organizations and 
so that one accrediting program for social 
work can be developed with the machinery 
for carrying it forward. 

3. The immediate establishment of machin- 
ery for continuous collection of data on per- 
sonnel needs in social work and the quantity 
and distribution of educational facilities. Such 
data would provide the basis for action stimu- 
lating the expansion of our educational facili- 
ties. 

4. The development of methods of closer 
cooperation in the activities now carried on by 
the two educational organizations and other 
interested groups. The Council would pro- 
vide the machinery for discussion of common 
educational problems, such as the study of 
the standardizing of examinations for trans- 
fer of credit between accredited and nonac- 
credited institutions, the development of 
teaching personnel for schools of social work, 
the provision of scholarships and fellowships 
for social work faculty and students, and the 
increase of financial resources for social work 
education. Social work hopes to find in the 
newly launched Council a medium whereby 
unity in an educational plan can be effected 
and the profession brought to organize itself 
around one educational discipline. 


The Field of Practice and Professional Educa- 
tion 

The National Conference of Social Work 
was one of the first agencies to give impetus 
to the formalization of professional education 
for social work. See CoNFERENCES OF SOCIAL 
Work. The Family Service Association of 
America, the Child Welfare League of 
America, and other functional agencies have 
unswervingly supported the plan of full-time 
graduate preparation. By requiring a certain 
amount of technical education in an approved 
social work school for membership, the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers since 1933 
has greatly accelerated the development of 
the schools. Today the Association has an ac- 
tive committee on education which is recruit- 
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ing students through a nation-wide plan of 
interpretation; helping its chapters to aid new 
schools and to provide scholarships; distribut- 
ing information about standards for education 
and criteria for establishing new schools; pro- 
viding staff service to the National Council on 
Education for Social Work and the National 
Committee on Personnel in the Social Serv- 
ices’; and calling agencies together to make 
studies of the field of practice which can be 
used as teaching materials, as well as to find 
means for providing more facilities for schools. 

During the recent war the American Na- 
tional Red Cross provided scholarships and 
subsidized schools to prepare students for 
home service and for psychiatric and medical 
social work. Nearly 600 one-year fellowships 
were granted in the year 1944-1945. A modi- 
fied fellowship program is continuing in 1946- 
1947. Between the years 1942 and 1946, the 
American National Red Cross granted 972 
fellowships, including 432 in home service and 
540 in hospital service. 

Many governmental agencies have followed 
the example set by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration in the depression period, 
by sponsoring programs of educational leave, 
with or without salary, for periods of study 
in the schools of social work. The Bureau of 
Public Assistance and the Children’s Bureau, 
both of the Federal Security Agency, have, 
through their Advisory Committee on Train- 
ing and Personnel, made an important con- 
tribution in defining their own needs in terms 
of what should go into preparation for prac- 
tice in the public agencies. 

During the war, the work of the Wartime 
Committee on Personnel in interpreting so- 
cial work to the armed forces, the War Man- 
power Commission, and other groups, laid 
the groundwork for arousing the interest of 
the veteran in social work as a profession. The 
primary objectives of the Committee have been 


1 Known during the war years as the Wartime 
Committee on Personnel, this Committee consists of 
representatives of the American Association of Group 
Workers, American Association of Medical Social 
Workers, American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers, American Association of Schools of So- 
cial Work, American Association of Social Workers, 
and the National Association of School Social Workers. 
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to increase the supply of trained personnel in 
the social services, and to improve the stand- 
ards of practice and of education by definition, 
interpretation, and action. 


Outlook 


It is predicted that the social work practi- 
tioner of the future will take a more active 
part than hitherto in securing adequate financ- 
ing for professional education. The schools 
of social work will, it is expected, reflect more 
and more the scholarly character of their 
university auspices, with increasing emphasis 
upon careful admission requirements, search- 
ing examination of candidates for the degree, 
and emphasis upon research. There will un- 
doubtedly be greater interchange than hereto- 
fore between faculties of other university de- 
partments and the schools of social work. 
Attempts at defining, accrediting, and evaluat- 
ing curricula will be unified as the various 
groups learn to work together for the improve- 
ment and extension of education for social 
work. The establishment of one professional 
master’s degree and of a doctorate in social 
work may be an outcome of the next five years’ 
developments. Increasingly scholarly publica- 
tion and wider distribution of materials of 
professional education will be channeled into 
the hands of those asking for it at present and 
not knowing where to seek it. Research 
scholarships for advanced study will be sought 
from the foundations and community trusts, 
and from other interested groups. The Na- 
tional Council on Education for Social Work 
has proposed a study of education for social 
work, graduate and undergraduate, which is 
expected to disclose the inadequacy of present 
findings and to suggest means of providing 
more stable and consistent support. 
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EMPLOYMENT PLANNING. In recent 
years there have been revolutionary changes in 
our national thinking and action concerning 
the problem of employment and unemploy- 
ment. Before the 1930’s we dealt with the prob- 
lem of unemployment primarily with pallia- 
tive measures. Relief schemes of various types, 
emergency work programs, jobless compensa- 
tion plans —these were the primary devices 
employed to carry a jobless worker and his 
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family during a period of economic slack. Un- 
employment had to “work itself out”; it was 
accepted as an inevitable concomitant of our 
competitive institutions. The “business cycle” 
followed its course of depression, recovery, 
boom, crisis, decline, and depression, and 
“planning” was largely confined to making 
provision for unemployment. 

Two developments are responsible for shift- 
ing public emphasis from that of providing 
for unemployment to that of planning for em- 
ployment. The first was the severity of the de- 
pression in the 1930's. The second was the 
achievement of full employment during the 
recent war. 

At no time during the decade 1930-1940 
were there less than 5,000,000 persons out of 
work, while at the low point in the depression 
the number of workers who were involuntar- 
ily idle was estimated at 15,000,000. Insecurity 
and fear affected the outlook of millions of 
families. Savings vanished, standards of living 
were reduced, and the economic status of pro- 
fessional workers and the self-employed, no 
less than that of the wage-earner, was seriously 
threatened. The bold measures that were 
taken to deal with the problem marked a radi- 
cal shift in public policy. Political leaders and 
economists were convinced that in the face 
of mass unemployment the government should 
not play a passive role, waiting for the eco- 
nomic situation to correct itself. As a result the 
period was marked by the development of a 
voluminous literature on the control of unem- 
ployment and a large number of legislative 
proposals designed to project the federal gov- 
ernment into the area of economic control. 
Mass unemployment was recognized as the 
outstanding economic problem of the nation. 

Perhaps even more significant was the 
achievement of full employment during the 
war. For the second time in a quarter of a 
century, in both instances while the nation 
was at war, unemployment disappeared. Secu- 
rity of job became a reality. The national prod- 
uct increased to unprecedented size. The goal 
set by the National Resources Planning Board 
for a national income of one hundred billion 
dollars, which seemed fantastic in prewar days, 
was quickly surpassed. The full use of the na- 
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tion’s physical and human resources made it 
possible to produce an annual income of 150 
to 175 billion dollars and thus to raise the 
standards of living and increase the economic 
security of the entire population. Full use of 
resources meant rapid progress in banishing 
poverty and assured full employment of man- 
power. 

Since this could be accomplished under the 
compelling necessity of war, can it also be done 
under conditions of peace? Is it possible to de- 
velop a peacetime substitute for the govern- 
ment’s role in becoming the nation’s biggest 
customer? If the government can create full 
employment for purposes of war, is it not 
equally justified in doing so in peacetime? 
These questions stimulated public discussion 
and led to serious inquiry both in England 
and the United States into the possibilities of 
formulating public policy to plan and to as- 
sure full employment. 

The war not only put an end to the persist- 
ent mass unemployment of the 1930's; it 
greatly enlarged the labor force of the nation. 
To provide nearly 12,500,000 men and women 
for the armed forces, to supply them and the 
armies of our allies with war materiel, and to 
maintain the civilian economy at a necessary 
level of efficiency, nearly 7,000,000 “extra” 
workers entered the labor force. These in- 
cluded older workers who would ordinarily 
have retired, young men and women who in 
normal times would be in school, and women 
from the home. It was estimated by the War 
Manpower Commission that the nation’s labor 
force, including those in the armed forces, ex- 
ceeded 65,000,000 persons in July, 1945. 


Demobilization and Reconversion 


As the war drew to its close in 1945 it was 
estimated that the ensuing demobilization of 
some 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 ex-servicemen 
and their return to civilian life would create a 
civilian labor force larger than at any time dur- 
ing the war itself. Even with millions of war 
workers returning to school, to the home, or 
to retirement, it was thought that the postwar 
labor force would comprise 58,000,000 per- 


' sons, as compared to only 46,000,000 in 1940 


and 54,000,000 at the peak of war production. 
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In discussing full employment, therefore, a 
goal of 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 jobs was set; 
and this appeared hard to reach even during 
any postwar boom that might develop. 

Difficult problems of adjustment, both hu- 
man and engineering, were anticipated in the 
reconversion period. Over 30,000,000 workers 
and servicemen had been directly engaged in 
war activities. More than 50 per cent of the 
national income had been devoted to the war 
effort. A sudden ending of the war, it was 
argued, was bound to dislocate the jobs and 
income of millions. Migration had affected 
vast numbers; how much remigration should 
be planned for? Many civilian commodities 
such as automobiles and radios were not being 
produced at all; how long would it take to re- 
construct the plants that formerly produced 
them? What about retraining? Would the dis- 
placed munition workers get the peacetime 
jobs and leave the veterans, to be demobilized 
later, unemployed? How quickly would pri- 
vate demand take up the slack created by the 
cut in public spending? Predictions made 
by the Director of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion in the quarterly Reports 
to the President and the Congress, infra, as 
well as by other government agencies, forecast 
serious reconversion unemployment involving 
from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 workers. 

The progress of reconversion happily ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the planners. Al- 
though labor disputes slowed up the speedy 
reconversion of many industries such as auto- 
mobiles and electrical appliances and reduced 
production of coal and steel, reconversion of 
the wartime economy to peacetime production 
proceeded more rapidly than was anticipated. 
By July, 1946, according to the United States 
Department of Commerce Monthly Report 
on the Labor Force, the total number of per- 
sons employed reached the unprecedented 
total of 58,130,000. This did not include the 
2,640,000 still in the armed forces. The num- 
ber of unemployed persons was estimated at 
only 2,270,000. At no time during the first 


year of reconversion did the Department of — 


Commerce unemployment estimates reach 
3,000,000 — considerably below the forecasts 
made a year earlier. 


Demobilization and re-employment of vet- 
erans neared completion at the end of the first 
year after V-J Day. Over 10,000,000 men and 
women were discharged from the service in 
the twelve months following the defeat of 


- Japan. In addition, 2,900,000 had been sepa- 


rated before V-J Day. The rate of demobiliza- 
tion exceeded earlier predictions; more than 
1,500,000 veterans were returned to civilian 
life each month during October, November, 
and December, 1945. Their absorption into 
civilian life was rapid. After the peak of de- 
mobilization in the winter of 1945, more than 
1,000,000 veterans a month found jobs. This 
is in part a measure of the speed of reconver- 
sion and of the extent of unmet labor needs 
in many occupations and industries. 

By June, 1946, over 9,000,000 veterans were 
employed in peacetime jobs. However, over 
1,500,000 unemployed veterans were drawing 
readjustment allowance benefits under the pro- 
visions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
(G.I. Bill of Rights). Unemployment for most 
veterans was of short duration, and less than 
25 per cent of the veterans receiving readjust- 
ment benefits had been in receipt of such 
benefits for as much as twenty weeks. Never- 
theless, between the inception of the program 
in September, 1944, and June 30, 1946, over 
$1,000,000,000 in readjustment allowances had 
been distributed and over 5,000,000 persons 
had drawn some benefits. The relatively large 
sums expended for veteran readjustment aid 
is explained by the fact that a very large num- 
ber of veterans were “taking time out” before 
deciding what they wanted to do as civilians. 
In January, 1946, for example, there were 
1,700,000 in this category. Jobless veterans ac- 
counted for a substantial proportion of the 
total unemployment of less than 2,300,000 in 
July, 1946. See VETERANS’ BENEFITS AND SERV- 
ICES. 

Employment of displaced war workers, 
while more difficult to follow, has also been 
rapid. The demand for workers has continued 
great enough so that the increase in employ- 
ment was as rapid as the increase in the num- 
bers seeking work. As a result the contrac- 
tion of munitions production simultaneously 
with the return of servicemen to the civilian 
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market did not materially increase the number 
of unemployed. This can readily be seen in the 
data on unemployment compensation pay- 
ments, perhaps the best measure of the num- 
ber who are unemployed for more than a week 
or two. The average weekly number of per- 
sons being paid unemployment benefits (not 
including veterans) was only 1,600,000 in 
March, 1946. The payments were naturally 
concentrated in states where large numbers 
of workers had been employed in the major 
war industries — states such as California, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. However, the volume of claims did 
not continue to expand and, contrary to expec- 
tation, the nearly $7,000,000,000 of unemploy- 
ment compensation reserves were not needed 
during this period. In fact, the reserve was 
further increased since, for the nation as a 
whole, the amounts paid out in unemploy- 
ment claims were less than the contributions 
collected for this purpose. See UNEMPLOYMENT 
CoMPENSATION. 


Full Employment Programs 


Concern with employment and unemploy- 
ment has not been abated by the knowledge 
that reconversion has proved less troublesome 
than was anticipated. The accumulated say- 
ings of business and consumers, in a volume 
never before known in this or any other 
country, have provided an unprecedented 
amount of effective purchasing power. In ad- 
dition, the urgent need for many products 
not manufactured during the war, the short- 
age of housing, the large foreign demand for 
relief supplies and equipment —all these 
favorable factors have provided a substantial 
basis for near-boom conditions in the immedi- 
ate postwar period. But what of the period be- 
yond? 

It is concern with that problem which 
explains British and American interest in con- 
tinued full employment. In England, the 
Churchill government’s White Paper on Em- 
ployment Policy,* issued in May, 1944, re- 


1 See Great Britain Ministry of Reconstruction, 
infra. 
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versed traditional policy and accepted as one 
of the primary aims and responsibilities of the 
government the maintanence of a high and 
stable level of employment after the war. The 
principal measures to be employed include (a) 
the expansion and contraction of public in- 


‘vestment to offset contraction and expansion 


of private investment, and (b) variations in so- 
cial insurance contributions, raising them in 
times of good trade and lowering them in 
times of bad trade, with a view to making con- 
sumption more stable. 

Employment planning was stimulated by 
the publication in 1945 of Sir William Bev- 
eridge’s volume Full Employment in a Free 
Society (infra), a sequel to his Social In- 
surance and Allied Services. The first-named 
volume had a large influence in shaping public 
policy. The Beveridge proposal goes much 
further than the government’s White Paper, 
in that it considers that public fiscal opera- 
tions are not the only conditions necessary 
to maintain full employment. “The first con- 
dition of full employment is that total outlay 
should always be high enough to set up a de- 
mand for products of industry . . . using the 
whole manpower of the country. This must be 
made a responsibility of the state.” In addition 
and beyond this basic need two subsidiary 
measures are also needed, “controlled loca- 
tion of industry and organised mobility of 
labor. . . . It is better and less of an interfer- 
ence with individual lives, to control business 
men in the location of their enterprises than 
to leave them uncontrolled and to require 
people to leave their homes for the sake of 
employment.” The Beveridge program would 
also organize the mobility of labor so that 
workers would “flow into the right industries 
and if necessary into the right areas. . . . Use 
of employment exchanges . . . should be com- 
pulsory for all persons under eighteen, so that 
the flow of adaptable youth into industries 
may be wisely directed.” 

In contrast to the “high level of employ- 
ment” sought in the British government’s 
White Paper, the Beveridge objective empha- 
sizes “full employment”; that is, a condition 
where there are more jobs waiting to be filled 
than there are unemployed men looking for 
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jobs. The dominant theme is the need and 
method of maintaining adequate market de- 
mand for all that the economy can produce. 

In the United States the movement for full 
employment planning has found expression in 
two developments. The first, that of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, was pri- 
vately initiated and directed. The second envis- 
ages federal legislation as basic to full employ- 
ment. 

The Committee for Economic Development 
was organized in 1942 by a group of business 
leaders who were convinced that the attain- 
ment and maintenance of high employment 
after the war must not be left to chance. These 
leaders believed that individual employers 
have to plan boldly for rapid expansion in 
employment if the real perils of mass unem- 
ployment or mass government employment 
are to be avoided. Through its Field Develop- 
ment Division, the Committee has been work- 
ing locally in 2,900 communities in all the 
states. More than 65,000 businessmen have 
been serving as members of local committees, 
aiding private employers in the planning of 
their postwar production and employment. 
The Committee has provided technical and 
research assistance for market analysis. Its 
Research Division has carried on an extensive 
_ program of inquiry into national policies 
necessary to encourage higher production and 
the provision of more jobs. The published 
reports have dealt with the problems of de- 
mobilization of the war economy, taxation, 
monetary policy, international trade, agricul- 
ture, manpower demobilization, and re-em- 
ployment. 

Governmental interest in employment plan- 
ning has been expressed in a series of meas- 
ures, the first of which dates back to the early 
months of the great depression. The federal 
Employment Stabilization Board, created in 
1931, was to advise the President whenever a 
business recession was imminent; and _pre- 
planned public works would be initiated 
when congressional appropriations had been 
secured. Failure to provide a “reserve” or 
earmarked Treasury funds was a decided 
shortcoming of this measure. The National 
Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 also provided 


the machinery for employment stimulation 
and planning. The National Planning Board of 
the Public Works Administration, which 
later became the National Resources Planning 
Board, tried to coordinate construction pro- 
grams and stimulate state and local planning 
bodies. The Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, created in 1944, while con- 
cerned primarily with problems of reconver- 
sion, also inquired into the long-range aspects 
of employment stabilization and control. 

It remained for the congressional debate 
on the so-called “full employment bill” of 1945 
to focus attention on the problem of employ- 
ment planning as a central policy of the federal 
government. This bill proclaimed that “All 
Americans able to work, and seeking work 
have the right to useful, regular, remunera- 
tive and full-time employment, and it is the 
policy of the United States to assure the exist- 
ence at all times of sufficient employment op- 
portunities to enable all Americans who desire, 
to fully exercise this right.” The bill further 
provided that “to the extent that continuing 
full employment cannot be otherwise secured, 
it is the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide such a volume of Federal ex- 
penditures as may be needed to assure continu- 
ing full employment.” To implement the ob- 
jectives of this bill, it was provided that the 
President should transmit to Congress at the 
beginning of each regular session a national 
production and employment budget, with a 
program for such outlays “as will be sufficient 
to bring the aggregate volume of expenditures 
in the nation up to the level required to assure 
full employment.” 

The bold objectives of this bill were con- 
siderably modified in the Act that was finally 
adopted and approved by the President in 
April, 1946. However, while neither the spe- 
cific “guarantee” or “assurance” of a job nor 
the coricept of “full employment” was re- 
tained in the approved legislation, the “Em- 
ployment Act of 1946” represents a formal de- 
parture from traditional American policy on 
employment planning. Under this Act it be- 
comes the responsibility of the President and 
his Council of Economic Advisors, provided 
therein, to submit an economic report to 
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Congress with specific recommendations de- 
signed to hold employment at a high level. 
Employment planning has moved forward 
from an idea of a desirable social objective to 
a definite policy of the national government. 


Postwar Governmental Provisions 

The prewar social insurance system remains 
as the first line of defense should substantial 
unemployment develop. Presidential proposals 
to extend by federal action the coverage of 
unemployment compensation, liberalize the 
amount of weekly benefits, and increase the 
duration of payments to twenty-six weeks 
failed to receive congressional approval. Many 
individual states liberalized and improved 
their unemployment compensation systems, 
increasing benefits and duration of payments; 
but the only federal action was to make pro- 
vision permitting a state to borrow from the 
federal Treasury in case heavy demands 
should endanger the solvency of its fund. This 
has not happened in any of the states and does 
not appear likely to happen in the next two 
or three years. 

The United States Employment Service, in- 
dispensable both to the administration of un- 
employment compensation and to the organi- 
zation of the labor market, was returned to 
state operation on November 15, 1946. It had 
operated as a federal agency since January, 
1942, having been “loaned” to the federal gov- 
ernment at the request of President Roose- 
velt. Federal supervision of the state-operated 
United States Employment Service is in the 
Department of Labor. In legislating for its 
return to state operation Congress provided 
that the entire cost of operation should be 
borne by the federal government. See Em- 
PLOYMENT SERVICES. 
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WILLIAM HABER 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES? are provided 
by governmental, voluntary, and commercial 
agencies to assist in the dual process of finding 
employment for people and people for em- 
ployment. The United States Employment 
Service (USES) is the dominant agency in 
this field. 


United States Employment Service 


The Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 created the 
United States Employment Service in the De- 
partment of Labor. The Act provided for a net- 
work of local employment offices to be ad- 
ministered by the states under the general 
supervision of the federal government, the 
offices to be financed by the states and the 
federal government on a 50-50 matching basis. 
In 1939 the United States Employment Service 


1For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in DirEcToRY oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 
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was transferred to the Social Security Board 
and integrated with the Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. As a result of the wartime 
emergency the Employment Service program 
was federalized in 1942 and later in the year 
the Service was transferred to the newly 
created War Manpower Commission. It con- 
tinued to be the main operating arm of that 
agency until transferred again to the Depart- 
ment of Labor in 1945. Before World War II 
was over, 2 move was started to transfer the 
Employment Service to federal-state adminis- 
tration. This question was almost continu- 
ously debated after V-J Day. The Administra- 
tion favored postponing the transfer until 
June 30, 1947, while Congress favored im- 
mediate action. A compromise was effected 
and the date set for November 15, 1946. 
Provisions were made for 100 per cent financ- 
ing by the federal government. 

During the first five years of its existence, 
the United States Employment Service was 
primarily engaged in referring unemployed 
workers to relief and public works projects. In 
1938, when some of the states began paying 
unemployment compensation benefits, the 
Service was assigned the responsibility for 
either securing jobs for claimants or for certify- 
ing that they were unable to obtain suitable 
employment. Millions of workers who had 
never before utilized the Service were thus 
brought into local employment offices which 
were encouraged thereby to expand their 
services to industrial and commercial employ- 
ers. Although the surplus of labor caused em- 
ployers to continue to rely primarily on their 
own devices for hiring workers, the Employ- 
ment Service began to accumulate valuable 
experience and prestige. 

Emphasis was placed on developmental 
work to improve techniques and procedures. 
Among other things the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles (infra) was developed, and 
when introduced in 1939 enabled the Service 
for the first time to classify workers uniformly 
on the basis of their skill and experience and 
to facilitate the selection of workers in ac- 
cordance with employers’ specifications. 

As soon as the national defense program 
was launched in 1940, the Employment Serv- 


ice reviewed its methods and procedures and 
geared them to the requirements of an ex- 
panding defense economy. Occupations in 
which shortages were expected to develop were 
analyzed and grouped into “families” on the 
basis of similarity and interrelationship to 
facilitate the recruitment of workers. More 
complicated jobs were broken down into their 
elements so that each could be handled by a 
worker trained in a single skill. Training 
authorities were advised of “demand occupa- 
tions” so that training could be directed to 
meeting war-production needs. As soon as 
munitions production got under way, the 
distribution of the various occupations in 
different activities was analyzed and occupa- 
tional composition patterns were prepared for 
each type of production. These occupational 
patterns were made available to new contrac- 
tors to eliminate the necessity of determining 
proper balance of the labor force through trial 
and error methods. 

It was early recognized that national or 
state summary figures of employment and un- 
employment were wholly inadequate. Special 
emphasis, therefore, was placed on the de- 
velopment of local area labor market analyses. 
Detailed information was obtained from em- 
ployers on current and anticipated labor needs 
by occupation. Information also was obtained 
from the local unions and other sources in the 
community and supplemented by an estimate 
of the number of new entrants who could be 
brought into the labor market under the stim- 
ulus of wartime needs. Activities were classi- 
fied as “essential” or “less essential” in accord- 
ance with their relative importance to the war 
effort, and estimates were made of the number 
of workers in less important activities who 
could be expected to transfer to war or essen- 
tial civilian production. In short, all the in- 
formation necessary to reflect a true picture 
of labor market developments and prospects 
in each important labor market area was ob- 
tained and analyzed. Each month important 
industrial areas were classified as to the labor 
market conditions, and procedures were de- 
veloped in collaboration with procurement 
authorities for allocating contracts and locat- 
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ing new facilities to take advantage of the 
manpower resources of each community. 

Although there were variations in the de- 
tails of manpower programs in the different 
localities, they all included four basic ele- 
ments: management-labor committees, as ad- 
visory and appeals bodies; use of statements 
of availability to authorize transfers from one 
essential job to another; a system of priority 
for channeling workers to where they were 
needed most; and the establishment of ceilings 
to limit the number of workers a plant could 
employ. 

The war manpower program admittedly 
had many serious limitations, and in some in- 
stances there were glaring defects in its ap- 
plication. Because of frequent modifications 
in the techniques and methods through which 
the program was implemented, it was accepted 
as a sort of makeshift arrangement. There 
were no criminal penalties to be imposed on 
either the employer or worker for violations, 
as were found in other wartime regulations. 
Moreover, no direct controls could be exercised 
over workers who were not in the labor market 
or who chose to withdraw therefrom. 

As a result, repeated drives were made for 
the enactment of national service legislation. 
Need for such legislation was twice expressed 
by the President in his annual messages to 
Congress, and congressional hearings were 
held on numerous occasions. The pressure for 
legislation reached its greatest intensity in 
January, 1945. As on previous occasions, this 
drive for legislation was spearheaded by mili- 
tary authorities who sought to put the admin- 
istration of the program under the Selective 
Service System. Opponents pointed out that 
this agency was dominated by military au- 
thorities and that such influence should not be 
extended unnecessarily to civilian affairs. 
Some opponents went further to insist that the 
putative needs for manpower controls merely 
reflected poor planning and production sched- 
uling. All legislation under consideration 
tended to place somewhat greater hardship 
upon labor than upon management. Labor 
consequently took the understandable position 
that there should be no drafting of labor to 
work for the profit of management. Any 
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drafting of resources, it was argued, should 
apply “across the board” and capital should 
also be drafted. It was also apparent that even 
if no attempt were made to draft capital, there 
was danger that in the administration of a 
national service act traditional prerogatives of 
management might be compromised. This 
gave management and labor a common ground 
for opposing legislation. 

Perhaps more important in defeating legisla- 
tion of this kind was the ability of its op- 
ponents to point to the production “miracle” 
achieved under the “voluntary” system. The 
mere dribble of munition production in 1941 
had swelled to a flood tide in 1945. The United 
States had furnished her allies with munitions 
and supplies at an incredible rate while mobi- 
lizing and putting into the field the best- 
equipped army of all time. 

Of course, one important factor of America’s 
success in mobilizing for war production was 
the enormous resources of the country. In 
1941 there were in the neighborhood of 49,- 
100,000 workers employed and 8,000,000 un- 
employed in the United States. By the summer 
of 1943, employment had increased to a peak 
of 54,700,000 and unemployment had dropped 
to 1,000,000. It was estimated that by 1945 the 
increase in the labor force, in excess of the 
normal increase, had reached 7,300,000 in ad- 
dition to nearly half a million foreign workers 
imported to take care of hard-to-fill jobs and a 
quarter of a million prisoners of war used 
principally to meet seasonal requirements. 

The Employment Service handled the in- 
creased work load primarily through chang- 
ing operating procedures rather than through 
expanding facilities and personnel. When it 
became a problem of merely allocating an in- 
sufficient manpower supply, cards containing 
a record of the applicant’s skill and experience 
were no longer of any use. As workers came 
into the office they were referred directly to 
jobs, and the keeping of an active applicant 
file was discontinued. The number of local 
offices of the Employment Service increased 
from 1,480 to 1,720 and the personnel in state 
and local offices increased from 20,000 to 22,- 
600. 
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Postwar Program of the USES 


The postwar program of the Employment 
Service consists of six coordinated functions 
to assist in achieving and maintaining a high 
level of economic activity and maximum em- 
ployment. 


1. An effective placement service facilitates 
the employment and re-employment of re- 
turning service men and women, displaced 
former war workers, youths entering the labor 
market, disabled veterans and other handi- 
capped workers, older workers, women, and 
all other persons seeking jobs. 

2. Workers are assisted through employ- 
ment counseling to determine their present or 
potential occupational abilities and interests 
in the light of realistic information about job 
requirements and employment opportunities. 

3. Special services to veterans include em- 
ployment counseling and preferential service 
by the local offices as well as priority of refer- 
ral to any job for which they are qualified. 

4. Through personnel management serv- 
ices employers and labor organizations may 
receive assistance in the use of personnel tools 
and techniques which have been developed 
by the Employment Service for effective selec- 
tion, assignment, and transfer of workers. 

5. The labor market analysis and informa- 
tion of the Employment Service is widely used 
by workers for choosing among various em- 
ployment opportunities or planning their vo- 
cational careers; by employers in locating 
plants or in scheduling production to best 
utilize available labor resources; and by train- 
ing authorities and community groups and 
other agencies whose programs are affected 
by manpower considerations. 

6. In its cooperation with community or- 
ganizations and government agencies the Em- 
ployment Service participates in activities and 
programs for increasing economic activity and 
maintaining high levels of stabilized employ- 
ment. 


The veterans’ phase of the program was 
restated and somewhat enlarged by the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. This Act 
established a Veterans Placement Board con- 
sisting of the Administrator of Veterans Af- 


fairs, as Chairman, the Director of the Selec- 


tive Service System, and the Administrator of 


the Federal Security Agency or whoever may 
have the responsibility of administering the 
United States Employment Service. The Sec- 
retary of the Board is also Chief of the Vet- 
erans Employment Service of the United States 
Employment Service. The Board determines 
policies affecting the employment problems 
of veterans, and the United States Employ- 
ment Service carries out these policies. The 
Veterans Employment Service is responsible 
for seeing that the policies of the Board are 
implemented and assists the Employment 
Service to this end. In addition to a headquar- 
ters staff, the Veterans Employment Service 
has in each state a veterans’ employment 
representative, with one or more assistants, 
to help the Employment Service in furthering 
the employment interest of veterans. 

Although the Employment Service postwar 
program was announced in 1945, little was ac- 
complished in its introduction and imple- 
mentation until early in 1946. One reason for 
delay was the overwhelming work load with 
which the Employment Service was obliged to 
struggle following V-J Day, including in ad- 
dition to millions of displaced war workers, 
millions of veterans who were rapidly demo- 
bilized. 

The number of calls made on the Employ- 
ment Service each month for job placement, 
job information, job counseling, and other 
related services increased from less than 5,000,- 
000 in July to over 10,000,000 in December, 
1945, and mounted to around 14,000,000 dur- 
ing the next few months. Since state unem- 
ployment compensation agencies were not 
prepared for the sudden increase in claims, 


¢ 


it was necessary for the Employment Service | 


to step into the breach and divert some of its 
facilities and personnel to claims-taking activi- 
ties. In an attempt to get its peacetime pro- 
gram established, the employment offices had 
to curtail some of the services which were not 
directly connected with employment and to 
develop new application procedures. These 
have proved so effective and economical: that 
they will no doubt be retained as permanent 
features. 

In February, 1946, the Employment Service 
launched a job development program to en- 
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courage employers to place their job orders 
with the local offices so as to increase employ- 
ment opportunities for returning veterans and 
displaced workers. An informational campaign 
was backed up by visits to employers to discuss 
their employment needs and to solicit their 
cooperation. The number of such visits in- 
creased to more than 150,000 a month soon 
after the start of the campaign. 


Railroad Employment Service 


In 1938 the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Law removed the railroad companies 
from the coverage of the state unemployment 
compensation laws and established a Railroad 
Employment Service under the Bureau of 
Employment and Claims of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. Claims for unemployment in- 
surance may be filed in depots, offices of the 
carriers, and in railroad employment offices 
established in the cities where regional offices 
of the Railroad Retirement Board exist. Much 
of the hiring for the railroads is still done by 
the railroads themselves. Their efforts have 
been supplemented, however, on an increasing 
scale during the past few years by the Rail- 


road Employment Service, assisted by the 


United States Employment Service. In 1943 
it became necessary to import foreign workers 
under contract for track work. By the end of 
the war, 136,000 Mexicans had been imported 
for this purpose. 


Agricultural Workers 


In January, 1943, the responsibility for the 
recruitment and placement of agricultural 
workers was transferred by the Chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. A labor division was es- 
tablished, now known as the Labor Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
to cooperate with the Extension Service, 
through the state agricultural colleges and the 
county agricultural agents, in the placement 
of farm workers. 

To facilitate the transfer of seasonal agricul- 
tural workers and in an effort better to utilize 
such workers, Congress has appropriated 
funds to pay for the transportation of workers 
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from one agricultural region to another. The 
payments, however, are dependent upon the 
authorization of the county agent and since 
these officials are reluctant to see labor migrate 
from the locality, the results have not been as 
satisfactory as was originally hoped. More im- 
portant was the importation of over a quarter 
of a million Mexicans under contract to work 
on American farms. 


Recruitment for Federal Employment 


During the war the United States Civil 
Service Commission stationed representatives 
in 80 of the largest United States Employment 
Service offices. With the assistance of the 
Employment Service, the Commission carried 
on a recruiting program that enabled the fed- 
eral government to increase its staff from 
1,000,000 to 3,000,000 employes. Immediately 
after the termination of hostilities, the facili- 
ties and personnel of the Civil Service Com- 
mission were curtailed and federal agencies 
were authorized to recruit directly and to use 
the facilities of the United States Employment 
Service. 


Private Employment Agencies 


Private fee-charging and non-fee-charging 
agencies play a more important role in the re- 
cruitment and placement of workers here 
than they do in most countries. Since the 
licensing requirements are not uniform 
among the states, it is impossible to determine 
the number of fee-charging agencies. Refer- 
ence to any city directory, however, reveals the 
existence of a considerable number of such 
agencies. Some of them specialize in recruit- 
ment of personnel not traditionally recruited 
through the Employment Service, but their 
activities are by no means limited to such 
business. During the war the Employment 
Service withdrew from certain types of place- 
ment activities such as recruitment of teachers 
and domestic servants, and left these fields 
open to other agencies. Since the close of the 
war there has been a gradual return by the 
Employment Service to the field of recruit- 
ment of domestic servants, but the recruit- 
ment of teachers has not yet been resumed. 
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Union and Employer Hiring Halls 


The unions, especially the craft unions, 
always have been important factors in the re- 
cruitment and placement of workers. Before 
the war the Employment Service worked 
out cooperative arrangements whereby the 
Service assisted the unions in their recruiting 
activities. During the war these working ar- 
rangements were strengthened and will prob- 
ably grow in the future. In a few instances, 
such as in the case of the needle trades in New 
York, the Employment Service, in accordance 
with plans worked out with the unions, em- 
ployers, and state unemployment compensa- 
tion authorities, has taken over the entire func- 
tion of the union hiring hall. 

The outstanding example of employers’ 
hiring halls is that maintained by the Great 
Lakes Shippers Association, which hires about 
go per cent of the workers employed in Great 
Lakes shipping. Here again the Employment 
Service cooperates in the recruitment of work- 
ers needed to man this seasonal activity. 


The Future of the Employment Service 


Since the administration of the Employ- 
ment Service has been returned to the states, 
its future will rest in state agency hands. Dur- 
ing the past year the wisdom of this action 
has been much debated. In the course of the 
argument the importance of the Employment 
Service in the administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation programs has been em- 
phasized. This emphasis has made many of 
the advocates of a strong Employment Service 
fearful lest the Service again become merely a 
handmaiden of the state unemployment com- 
pensation systems as it was in prewar years. 
It should not be overlooked, however, that 
in the past many of the mistakes regarding 
the administrative relationship of these two 
agencies have been due to lack of understand- 
ing and experience. The Employment Service, 
nurtured by the war emergency, has grown 
rapidly and its maturity speeded by perhaps 
a decade. Once the heat of controversy has 
cooled, it is hoped that state pride and the 
desire of each state to benefit its residents 
will result in the preservation and strengthen- 
ing of an institution that has so much to con- 


tribute to the welfare and prosperity of its 
citizens. 
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FAMILY SOCIAL WORK? has as its pri- 
mary objective the strengthening of family life. 
Recognizing the family as the basic unit in 
our social, economic, and political organiza- 
tion, family social workers see sound, happy 
family life as the keystone of a sound society 
and the first essential of good human relations, 
both nationally and internationally. 


1 For addresses of periodicals listed, see Appendix A. 
All U.S. Government publications may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

2 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Drrecrory oF AGENcIEs in Part Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 
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Family social work is active in two princi- 
pal ways. It assists individuals singly and in 
family units in developing both the capacity 
and the opportunity to lead personally satisfy- 
ing and socially useful lives. The method used 
in giving this service is that of case work. See 
SoctaL Case Work. Secondly, it works in the 
community, both locally and nationally, to 
improve the conditions essential for good fam- 
ily life and to increase the understanding of 
what these conditions are. It endeavors also to 
improve the understanding of the individual, 
his mental and emotional reactions, and their 
vital importance in family relationships. 

These services are developed and made 
available by both governmentally and volun- 
tarily supported agencies. The governmental 
agencies are principally the state, county, and 
municipal departments of public welfare 
which provide general public assistance and, 
in cooperation with the federal agencies, ad- 
minister the various categories of assistance 
provided for by federal legislation. See Pusxic 
Assistance and Pusric Wetrare. The volun- 
tarily supported agencies include the nonsec- 
tarian local family service agencies established 
in nearly all the larger cities and in many of 
the smaller cities and towns. Included also are 
the sectarian family agencies—Catholic, Jew- 
ish, Protestant. See CarHoiic SoctaL Work, 
JewisH SoctaL Work, and PRroTEsTANT SOCIAL 
Work. The voluntary family agencies are usu- 
ally considered as key organizations in the 
community structure of health and social serv- 
ices. There is an appreciable trend, especially 
in the moderate-sized cities, for the merging 
of agencies offering case work services for chil- 
dren and those offering similar services to fam- 
ilies. 


Historical Development 

Family social work as it now exists in the 
United States has developed from the charity 
organization movement. In 1869 the first char- 
ity organization society was founded in Lon- 
don for the purpose of coordinating and sys- 
tematizing the services, especially those of re- 
lief giving, of the various existing voluntary 
agencies. Prior to that time many relief socie- 
ties, under different auspices, had given relief 
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to the poor—some of them well administered 
and some giving relief promiscuously, on a 
niggardly basis, and with no thought of pre- 
ventive measures or rehabilitation. 

The first charity organization society in the 
United States was founded in Buffalo in 1877. 
The antecedent conditions were similar to 
those which had existed in England, and the 
purposes were much the same. Attempts were 
made to eliminate the duplication of effort and 
to coordinate relief-giving and other charitable 
services. Increasingly there was recognition of 
some of the causes of poverty and of the fail- 
ure of individuals to adjust to their social en- 
vironment. This led to various specific efforts 
to improve health conditions, medical facili- 
ties, housing, employment opportunities, and. 
many other factors bearing on individual and 
family welfare. Attention was given to neg- 
lected children and those deprived of good 
parental care, an effort which led in many 
cases to the creation of separate child welfare 
organizations. See CH1Lp WELFARE. 

The study of the causes of individual fail- 
ures to adjust to the family or to the social 
environment led to realization that the help 
needed must come from persons who had 
studied the social sciences and such knowledge 
as was available concerning human behavior. 
This realization hastened the transition from 
a service, largely on a volunteer basis, of 
“friendly visitors” to one carried on more and 
more by salaried workers who had secured 
such training as was then to be had. Various 
training courses were organized—some en- 
tirely on an in-service basis—by a few of the 
largest societies. A number were set up as in- 
stitutes in which several agencies cooperated. 
In 1898 the New York Charity Organization 
Society* inaugurated the New York School of 
Philanthropy,? the first professional social 
work school. It developed a curriculum for one 
year of graduate study, which was extended 
to a two-year course fifteen years later. Gradu- 
ally other schools were organized, in most in- 


1 Merged in 1939 with the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor to form the present 
Community Service Society of New York. 

2\Now the New York School of Social Work of 
Columbia University. 
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stances as departments of universities, until in 
1946 there were 47 schools which had quali- 
fied for membership in the American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work. See EpucaTion 
FoR SociAL Work and SoctaL Work As A PRo- 
FESSION. 

Two of the pioneers in the development and 
application of the case work method, which 
has been a distinguishing element of family 
social work, were Mary E. Richmond and 
Francis H. McLean. After serving with dis- 
tinction as general secretary of the Charity 
Organization Societies of Baltimore and of 
Philadelphia, Miss Richmond in 1909 accepted 
the invitation of the Russell Sage Foundation 
to come to New York as director of its newly 
established Charity Organization Department. 
The following year leaders in the principal 
local charity organization societies took the 
initiative in forming a national organization 
which was first known as the National Asso- 
ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity 
(later the Family Welfare Association of 
America and now the Family Service Associa- 
tion of America). Francis H. McLean was its 
first director, and continued his association 
with the national organization until his death 
in June, 1945. 

In 1917 Miss Richmond’s book, Social Diag- 
nosis (infra), was published. It was the first 
comprehensive text which stated the princi- 
ples and outlined the developing methods of 
case work treatment, and was a landmark in 
the exposition of that method. The practice of 
case work has not remained static, however. 
In the years following World War I there was 
markedly increased recognition of the prob- 
lems and frustrations of individuals, and of 
the fact that in addition to the knowledge of 
factors in the individual’s environment which 
needed to be understood and sometimes cor- 
rected, there was a great deal about the per- 
sonality, motivations, and behavior of persons 
which must be studied and understood. It was 
in this period that social case work began to 
draw upon the accumulating knowledge in 
the field of psychiatry. 

The depression years following 1929 brought 
a heavy increase of demands upon the family 
service agencies. There was a great expansion 
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of public services, and gradually a new and 
clearer alignment as between the governmen- 
tal and voluntary agencies. Although this new 
alignment did not develop evenly throughout 
the country, there was a steadily increasing 
recognition that basic or maintenance relief 
was a public responsibility, and that the vol- 
untary agencies could serve most usefully in 
helping individuals and families, without re- 
gard to their economic status, to understand 
their own problems more clearly and con- 
sciously to work out plans for overcoming or 
adjusting the difficulties. 

This is not to say that the public agencies 
have been entirely limited to the administer- 
ing of relief, or even to relief plus the case 
work service which was clearly needed as an 
accompaniment. As relief needs decreased dur- 
ing the years of World War II, and as the pub- 
lic agencies were able to secure or assist in 
training better-equipped staffs, some of them 
have been able to go further in offering case 
work service directed toward rehabilitation 
and toward prevention of family breakdown 
as well as the elimination of further need of 
relief. As yet, however, the majority of the 
public welfare departments have not been able 
to offer service generally to families where 
there was no relief need; and the prevalent 
public conception still is that the county and 
municipal public welfare departments are pri- 
marily “relief” agencies. 

The years immediately preceding World 
War II and the war years brought changes in 
the outlook of the voluntary family agencies 
as well. They were acutely aware of the in- 
creased stresses and strains on family life that 
were experienced by nearly all families. The 
dislocations resulting, first from expanded war 
industry and later, to a much greater extent, 
from the operation of the Selective Service 
System, resulted in more widespread individ- 
ual and family problems than had been recog- 
nized before. It was more clearly apparent that 
the need for case work help was by no means 
limited to the “poorest” families. Yet there 
remained a popular misconception that family 
welfare agencies existed only to help the 
“poor.” There was an evident need to bring 
about better public understanding. As a part 


of such an effort, many agencies began to chan- 
nel their services in other ways than the tradi- 
tional method of receiving applicants in a cen- 
tral office or in established district offices. 
Counseling service was offered at large indus- 
trial plants, in labor unions, and in coopera- 
_tion with schools and churches. Many agencies 
aided the local Selective Service boards, not 
only by serving as consultants, but in giving 
individual service as needs became evident in 
the selective service process. As the war went 
on and men began to be discharged from mili- 
tary service, the family agencies generally co- 
operated in the work of the referral centers 
for veterans which were widely established, 
and accepted many referrals for counseling or 
case work service. This increased in volume 
as the war came to an end. 

Another development, not yet extensive, is 
the offering by family agencies of case work 
on a fee basis. In one or two instances this has 
been done by the opening of an entirely sepa- 
rate office as a consultation center where pro- 
fessional counsel on personal and family prob- 
lems is available on a basis similar to that of 
medical or legal practitioners. Other agencies 
have announced fee service as available at 
their regular offices, for persons who are able 
and who desire to pay. Fees are not set on a 
fixed schedule, but on a sliding scale which 
is adjusted to the individual circumstances and 
ability to pay. Agencies which have had ex- 
perience with fee service report that the rela- 
tionship of client and professional consultant 
is more clearly established, and that it facili- 
tates and focuses the bringing of help to the 
problems of the client. So far the amounts of 
fees collected have not been a large item in the 
total agency income. 

During the war years and in the postwar 
period, the shortages of trained and qualified 
case workers, which had been a problem for 
some years previously, became much more 
acute. The war brought a marked increase in 
the demand for such workers. This appeared 
in the military services themselves, in the aux- 
iliary services such as the United Service Or- 
ganizations, Inc. (USO), and particularly in 
the expanded services of the American Red 
Cross. Toward the end of the war and follow- 
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ing the cessation of hostilities, a considerable 
need for many case workers arose in the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion and in the expanding operations of the 
Veterans Administration. All of these de- 
mands drew heavily on the staffs of the fam- 
ily case work agencies so that staff shortages 
have been quite general and acute. The prob- 
lem is a continuing one because all of the 
accredited social work schools together are not 
graduating enough students with case work 
training to fill the continuing demand from 
the long-established agencies, plus the in- 
creased demand which has resulted from the 
war and the postwar situation. 

As one step toward the solution of the per- 
sonnel problem facing nearly all family case 
work agencies, there has been a marked in- 
crease in the scholarship funds available for 
social work training. Family agency members 
of the Family Service Association of America 
in 1945 offered scholarships totaling in value 
nearly $150,000. Another plan to encourage 
and assist training for case work in family 
agencies is a work-study plan by means of 
which promising workers with partial gradu- 
ate training are employed by agencies under 
an arrangement which permits use of blocks 
of time during the year for the completion of 
graduate training. 


Family Service Association of America 


The national association, created by a group 
of local leaders in the charity organization 
movement in 1910 and known since 1930 as 
the Family Welfare Association of America, 
became in 1946 the Family Service Associa- 
tion of America. This change of name was 
made as part of a plan for the general adop- 
tion by all member family agencies of a uni- 
form designation—‘family service”—in order 
to identify more easily the agencies in all com- 
munities which offer competent counseling or 
case work service to families. The Association 
has continued as it was originally established 
as a voluntary membership association, sery- 
ing as a national channel for the bringing to- 
gether and exchange of experience and for 
joint counsel among the family service agen- 
cies of the country. Its policies and’ program 
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are controlled by the member local agencies. 
This control,is exercised by a General Assem- 
bly made up of two or three representatives 
of each member agency—board, executive, and 
staff. In addition to the agency members, about 
230 in number, there are individual members, 
both lay and professional, who participate in 
Association meetings and all other activities, 
but do not vote. 

Local agencies must meet certain minimum 
requirements as to organization and standards 
of service before being admitted to member- 
ship. 

A good deal of the activity of the Associa- 
tion is carried on through standing or special 
committees, of which there are about 20. Mem- 
bership on these committees is both lay and 
professional, and comes from all parts of the 
country. There are seven regional committees 
which serve for clearance and liaison between 
the membership in the respective regions and 
the various divisions of the Association. Other 
committees study trends in practice and ad- 
ministration, and their relationship to the vari- 
ous divisions of the Association’s program. 

In attempting to meet the needs for com- 
mon services or common representation, the 
Association program is carried on through a 
number of departments. These include field 
service, information service, personnel service, 
publications, professional education, and war- 
community service. The last-named division 
was created in 1942 to meet special needs aris- 
ing directly from the war effort. Special sery- 
ices were organized to assist the communities 
which had been most drastically affected by 
developments resulting from the creation and 
mushroom growth of huge war-industry 
plants. With large-scale shifts of manpower, 
many small communities increased in popula- 
tion almost overnight by as much as 1,000 per 
cent. The need for special consultative and ad- 
visory service for such communities was felt 
not only by the Family Service Association of 
America but by a number of other national 
agencies. Six of them,” drawn together by their 


1 See Proposed Membership Requirements for Agen- 
cies (infra). 

2 American Federation of International Institutes, 
Child Welfare League of America, Family Service 


recognition of these similar emergency needs, 
formed a joint cooperative organization in 
1943 known as the American War Commu- 
nity Services, Inc. There were two major ob- 
jectives in this cooperative effort: first, that the 
agencies might have one common channel for 
securing financial support for their respective 
services; and second, to insure close coopera- 
tion in planning and providing the services 
needed. Appropriations to this cooperative ef- 
fort were made by many of the war chests 
from 1943 to 1946, inclusive, reaching a peak 
of $162,465 in 1945. With the end of hostili- 
ties, war-industry operation naturally ceased, 
but there remained acute problems incident to 
readjustment from war to peacetime industry. 
The special financial support decreased mark- 
edly in 1946 and came to an end at the close 
of that year. The nucleus of cooperative plan- 
ning which had been demonstrated during the 
period of this program is continuing, how- 
ever, with participation of the six agencies 
which originally constituted the American 
War Community Services, plus several others 
which became interested in the cooperative 
planning and service but did not participate 
in the special financing. This carrying forward 
of the service cooperation developed in Ameri- 
can War Community Services will be under 
the auspices of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, which joined in the sponsoring of 
the Service Cooperation Committee of Ameri- 
can War Community Services during 1946 
and which after January, 1947, will be the sole 
sponsor. See NATIONAL AssOcIATIONS IN SOCIAL 
Work. ‘ 

An important committee of the Family 
Service Association of America which has been 
active during 1945 and 1946 is that on current 
and future planning. In its report, adopted in 
November, 1946, it stated the common objec- 
tives of the family social work field, with re- 
spect to which the service of the national asso- 
ciation is needed, as follows:* 


Association of America, National Board of the Young 
Womens Christian Associations, National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing, and National Urban 
League. 

1 See Report of the Committee on Current and Fu- 
ture Planning (infra). 
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“In addition to the necessity for teamwork 
with other social agencies and citizen organi- 
zations in the local community, family agen- 
cies have for many years seen clearly the neces- 
sity for a common front with other family 
agencies. Through the Association and its net- 
work of Regional Committees, such a common 
front has been advanced by: 

1. Clearance and joint action on state and 
federal legislation vital to their interests. 

2. Consultation with various governmental 
agencies whose activities relate closely to their 
services. 

3. Consultation, clearance, and joint action 
with various state, regional, and national so- 
cial agencies with which they have many com- 
mon concerns and working relationships. 

4. Recording and making available com- 
mon statistical information and sharing the 
experience of family case work agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

5. Opportunities for conference, state, re- 
gional, and national, for exchange of experi- 
ence on trends, improved methods of ‘service, 
better administration, and so on. 

6. The planning of institutes and seminars 
for professional staff. 

7. Joint efforts for the recruiting of quali- 
fied persons for professional case work train- 
ing and for the staffing of family agencies. 

8. Coordinated planning of publicity, na- 
tional in scope, on the services rendered by 
family agencies. 

g. Publication of materials produced on case 
work practice and family agency organiza- 
tion and functioning. 

to. Research into newer and improved 
methods of practice. 

11. Direct services to family agencies 
through consultation, visits, correspondence, 
on the entire range of their problems and con- 
cerns.” 


Family Life Education 


As stated earlier, family case work agencies 
have two main purposes. Most such agencies, 
however, are usually more active in carrying 
out the first purpose—that of assisting indi- 
viduals and families through individual serv- 
ice or case work—than in implementing the 
second purpose—that of improving the con- 
ditions for good family life and increasing the 
understanding of what these conditions are. 
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Recently there has been a noticeable increase 
in concern for and attention to this second and 
more general purpose. This is probably due 
largely to the recognition that voluntary fam- 
ily agencies can, at best, give individual serv- 
ice only to a small fraction of families or indi- 
viduals, whereas there is a need for assuring 
the conditions basic to sound family life for all 
families. In endeavoring to assure such condi- 
tions, two forms of activity are found to be 
necessary. One is the kind of effort—partly 
local, partly on a state-wide basis, partly na- 
tional—which is commonly called social ac- 
tion. It includes joining in efforts toward the 
securing of legislation to remove handicaps 
and assure better opportunities, both social 
and economic, for good family life. See Socia 
Action. The second kind of effort, essentially 
educational, is needed to spread understand- 
ing of what the essentials of good family life 


are. This, too, can only be done through 


planned efforts, in cooperation with other or- 
ganizations interested in the accomplishment 
of the same purpose. 

The Family Service Association of America, 
through its Committee on Current and Future 
Planning, has pointed out the increasing in- 
terest of local family agencies in education for 
family life in these words:* 


“Through tested experience and trained ob- 
servation over the years, the family agency has 
accumulated and is continuing to assimilate a 
vast range of knowledge about the personal 
attitudes, environmental factors and social re- 
quirements that make for sound and satisfy- 
ing family life. This knowledge has been ap- 
plied to the diagnosis and treatment of the indi- 
vidual situation, family by family. While this 
should continue to be the major focus of the 
family agency, there is a pressing need for it 
to move on into the field of generalized family 
life education. As preventive medicine has 
made its research and knowledge available to 
well people in order to prevent the contraction 
and spread of disease, so the family service 
agency can become a strong force for the pre- 
vention of social and family breakdown by 
reaching out to ‘normal’ families with ‘nor- 
mal’ problems. Adult education, through dis- 
cussion meetings with groups of young cou- 


1 [bid. 
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ples, mothers’ clubs and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, can become one of the effective media 
through which the family agency can not only 
disseminate useful information concerning the 
essential ingredients of healthy family life, but 
also acquaint still uninformed persons with 
the method and value of family case work. 
This responsibility for community education 
represents one of the most important but as 
yet undeveloped opportunities for service chal- 
lenging the family agency today.” 


A project having this objective, in which the 
Family Service Association of America is cur- 
rently participating, is a plan for a White 
House Conference on Family Life to be held 
in the fall of 1947 or the spring of 1948. This 
Conference, as planned, will focus attention 
on the essentials in family relationships; the 
care and training of children; the bases of good 
health, both physical and mental; and the so- 
cial, economic, and spiritual needs of families. 
Family case workers have learned a great deal 
about these essentials through their experience 
and observation in working with the prob- 
lems of individuals and families. Both the pro- 
fessional and the volunteer leaders are becom- 
ing more aware of the importance of spread- 
ing the knowledge of these basic essentials 
much more widely, in order that families gen- 
erally may avoid the stumbling blocks that 
have been responsible for the problems of in- 
dividual troubled families. 
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FEDERAL . AGENCIES IN . SOCIAL 
WORK. Social evolution in the twentieth cen- 
tury has been characterized in this country by 
the increasing assumption by government of 
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responsibility for individual human welfare, 
and by the expanding role of the federal goy- 
ernment in this process. During the frontier 
period of our history, the availability of free 
land and other undeveloped wealth offered 
broad opportunity to resourceful individuals 
and served as a safety valve in preventing eco- 
nomic and social crises. Those social or eco- 
nomic problems of individuals or families 
which could not be solved by migration into 
newer developing areas were limited, and did 
not impose an impossible burden on local gov- 
ernment or voluntary aid. 

The pioneer period of economic expansion 
and geographic isolation fostered qualities of 
self-reliance, family solidarity, and neighborly 
mutual aid which served to minimize its so- 
cial problems. However, federal grants of land 
were made to individuals for their own use, 
beginning with the soldiers of the Revolution- 
ary War. Other land grants were made to cor- 
porations, notably the railroads, as a stimulus 
to needed economic development. Financial 
grants were given to states to foster public 
services such as education. The direct respon- 
sibilities of the federal government in the field 
of social services during this earlier period 
were limited to a few groups for whom a par- 
ticular responsibility was assumed, such as vet- 
erans, seamen, and Indians. Its indirect influ- 
ence on the social and economic life of the 
country was, however, paramount both in 
terms of land policies and the growing eco- 
nomic nationalism which precipitated and sur- 
vived the crisis of the Civil War. 

The virtual exhaustion of public land at the 
close of the nineteenth century marked the 
end of an economic and social era which af- 
fected all aspects of governmental policy. In- 
creasingly the federal government has trans- 
lated the responsibility to promote individual 
welfare and to insure a minimum of security 
which it formerly discharged through land 
policy, into terms of laws adjusted to a mature 
industrial economy. 

The new social service role of the federal 
government has not, in most instances, 
usurped the traditional responsibility which 
the units of government closest to the people 
have had, namely, administration of those 


services which directly touch peoples’ lives. It 
has, however, influenced long-time develop- 
ments in these areas of service by extending 
the leadership of a common program tied to 
the equalizing factor of federal financial aid. 
A new concept of federal-state relationships 
has developed inevitably with recognition 
that, in an economy which functions on a na- 
tional basis and in terms of a highly mobile 
population, the welfare of any one state or re- 
gion is dependent on the welfare of the coun- 
try as a whole. In the economic depression of 
the 1930’s, with its catastrophic effect on indi- 
vidual economic security, only the federal gov- 
ernment could assert the nation-wide leader- 
ship or command the necessary financial re- 
sources to meet the overwhelming need. In 
the war period of the early 1940’s only federal 
action could assure the total mobilization of 
all national resources which the magnitude of 
war required. The human and social factor in 
total mobilization could not be ignored, and 
resulted in a type of federal leadership in so- 
cial programs which will unquestionably exert 
an important influence on the future direction 
of total social policy. | 


Historical Development 


First of the federal agencies directly con- 
cerned with social services was the United 
States Office of Education, established in 1867 
to collect facts regarding the progress of edu- 
cation in the several states and territories and 
to diffuse information designed to advance the 
cause of education. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, established in 1862, 
while primarily concerned with the economic 
and technological aspects of agriculture, 
tended increasingly to cover the entire area of 
rural life. In 1884 a Bureau of Labor was 
established, first within the United States De- 
partment of the Interior and subsequently as. 
an independent agency, to perform a similar 
service for industrial workers. 

The broadening welfare interest of the fed- 
eral government was reflected in the growing 
preoccupation with children’s problems in the 
period preceding World War I. The White 
House Conference on the Care of Dependent 
Children, held in 1909, focused attention on 
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the many inadequacies in the services avail- 
able to children and led to the establishment 
in 1912 of the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau. This Bureau was the first federal agency 
to concern itself directly with the newly devel- 
oping concept of public responsibility for in- 
dividual welfare on a broad basis, and paved 
the way for the large-scale assumption of fed- 
eral responsibility which the depression made 
necessary. 

The economic crash of 1929 brought in its 
wake a wave of human misery unprecedented 
in this country and centered attention on social 
ills which had been slowly developing since 
the frontier ceased to function as a safety 
valve. Mass unemployment, reaching a peak 
of over 10,000,000, resulted in insecurity, de- 
pendency, malnutrition, aggravation of health 
problems, demoralization, and social malad- 
justment for a large part of the total popula- 
tion. The very enormity of the problem forced 
the federal government to assume a major role 
in a series of actions which set the pattern for 
present concepts of public welfare. See Pusiic 
WELFARE. 

The first depression measures were designed 
to meet the immediate emergency of wide- 
spread want. Loans to the states for relief pur- 
poses through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, instituted in 1932, promptly 
proved inadequate and were supplanted by 
the comprehensive relief program of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration (1933- 
1935) which operated on a grant-in-aid basis 
to states but exercised substantial influence 
with respect to program and policy. The basic 
program of general relief was quickly supple- 
mented by special programs to meet the vary- 
ing needs of different groups. These included 
work relief for the able-bodied, rehabilitation 
grants and loans for marginal farm families, 
camps and city centers for transients and 
homeless, aid to self-help cooperatives, and 
distribution to the needy of surplus agricul- 
tural products. The federal government itself 
provided work for young men from needy 
families through the Civilian Conservation 
Corps (1933-1943) and briefly through the 
Civil Works Administration (1933-1934) to 


unemployed persons without a needs qualifi- 
cation. | 

In 1935 legislation was enacted intended to 
create a more orderly federal welfare policy by 
providing a differentiated series of federal 
programs to meet the persistent emergency 
problems of the depression and a long-range 
program of federal-state cooperation in pre- 
venting want. The Emergency Relief Act of 
1935 accepted for the federal government re- 
sponsibility to meet depression needs through 
a series of temporary federal programs. These 
included the federal work program of the 
Works Progress Administration (later Work 
Projects Administration); the program of 
grants and loans to needy farmers of the Re- 
settlement Administration; the work and edu- 
cation benefits for young people of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration; and several 
others. . 

The program to meet long-time needs was 
incorporated in the Social Security Act, also 
passed in 1935 and later amended in 1939. 
This legislation provided for working people 
in most industrial occupations a program of 
contributory insurance against loss of income 
due to retirement, or for their survivors, in 
case of premature death. The Act also pro- 
vided the legal and financial basis for state- 
administered unemployment compensation 
programs, and authorized federal grants to 
the states for assistance to the needy aged, the 
blind, and dependent children, and for child 
welfare services and a variety of health serv- 
ices. See SoctaAL INSURANCE. 

The wide range of welfare activities devel- 
oped during this period under federal sponsor- 
ship gave the federal government a dominant 
role in the field of social service. The establish- 
ment under the Reorganization Plan of 1939 
of a central agency, the Federal Security 
Agency, in which were grouped most of the 
bureaus dealing with human services, at once 
confirmed the trend and strengthened federal 
leadership in the field. 


The War Period 


Federal social services, like all aspects of .na- 
tional life, underwent a considerable change 
with the conversion of the country to a war- 
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time economy beginning in 1940. The heavy 
manpower requirements of wartime produc- 
tion brought a virtual end to unemployment 
and hence to the Work Projects Administra- 
tion, Civilian Conservation Corps, and Na- 
tional Youth Administration programs. Full 
employment itself, however, created new prob- 
lems of social adjustment in terms of migra- 
tion, employment of women, use of marginal 
workers such as the handicapped, the aged, 
and youngsters of school age, importation of 
foreign workers, and the overcrowding of cen- 
ters of war production. Moreover, the transfer 
of millions of young people, including many 
fathers and others with dependents, from 
civilian to military life created serious social 
problems and imposed new social obligations 
on the federal government. Enemy action and 
measures taken in fear of enemy action, espe- 
cially the removal of persons of Japanese an- 
cestry from the West Coast and their segrega- 
tion in special communities, likewise created 
new social problems. Welfare responsibilities 
outside our own borders, not only with respect 
to our own military personnel but also to re- 
lieve the sufferings of our allies, imposed new 
responsibilities on the federal government. 

Planning for social services during the war 
period was vested first (1940) in the Consumer 
Division of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, subsequently in a separate 
agency known as the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, and later in the Federal 
Security Agency which discharged its special 
wartime functions through the Office of Com- 
munity War Services. 

Other federal agencies which functioned 
during the war period in the social work field 
included the Office of Civilian Defense which 
undertook to mobilize community resources 
in general to meet special war needs and spe- 
cifically to develop protective services, includ- 
ing emergency welfare services, to be available 
in the event of enemy attack. The activities of 
the Office of Civilian Defense and its state and 
local counterparts gave considerable stimulus 
to community organization for social planning 
and to the organized use of volunteers in so- 
cial programs. The President’s War Relief 
Control Board (1942-1946) issued licenses to 


organizations soliciting public contributions 
for the relief of war suffering in foreign coun- 
tries. The Committee for Congested Produc- 
tion Areas (1943-1945) coordinated the ac- 
tivities of other agencies in providing neces- 
sary facilities and services in overcrowded cen- 
ters of war activity. The Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice (1941-1946) undertook 
to assure the maximum utilization of all labor 
by preventing discriminatory labor practice on 
a racial basis within war industry. The War 
Manpower Commission (1942-1945), in the 
recruitment and allocation of labor for war 
production, concerned itself with those social 
services, both within the plant and in the 
community, which contributed to maximum 
productive efficiency. The War Relocation Au- 
thority (1942-1946), in carrying out its re- 
sponsibility to remove, temporarily relocate, 
and ultimately return approximately 110,000 
persons of Japanese ancestry living on the 
West Coast, assumed a major welfare function 
as an inevitable concomitant of its primary 
purpose. This agency also operated a tempo- 
rary extraterritorial camp for European refu- 
gees at Oswego, N.Y. 

The Federal Security Agency’s Office of 
Community War Services helped communi- 
ties meet their wartime recreation problems 
through its Recreation Division, their social 
problems resulting from prostitution and pro- 
miscuity through its Social Protection Divi- 
sion, and aided needy war victims through its 
Civilian War Assistance program and its Aid 
to Enemy Aliens program. Compensation was 
also paid to those injured in civilian defense 
activities and to the dependents of civilian 
workers captured at Wake and Guam. 

Other wartime welfare functions included 
the administration by the Federal Works 
Agency of funds for the construction and op- 
eration of needed community facilities such as 
schools, hospitals, recreation centers, and day 
care centers in war-crowded areas; the pro- 
vision of social services and benefits by the War 
Shipping Administration to seamen on its 
ships; the financing of training programs for 
technical personnel by the Office of Education 
and for nurses by the Public Health Service; 
the maternity and pediatric service for wives 
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and infants of servicemen provided through 
the Emergency Maternal and Infant Care pro- 
gram of the Children’s Bureau; and the greatly 
expanded welfare services provided by the 
armed services for their own members and 
their dependents. The equitable induction of 
men into service through the Selective Service 
System involved close cooperation with com- 
munity welfare agencies, especially in the ef- 
fort to screen out those representing poor mili- 
tary risks from a social, psychiatric, or medi- 
cal point of view. 

In general, wartime need for effective per- 
sonnel, both military and civilian, fostered so- 
cial measures contributing to individual eff- 
ciency as a major component of national 
strength. 


Demobilization and Reconversion 


The war’s ending in 1945 inevitably meant 
a complete shift in the character of the coun- 
try’s economic and social problems. Millions, 
demobilized from the armed forces, sought 
readjustment to civilian life and employment. 
Other millions were displaced from war pro- 
duction. Fortunately the Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion and its afhliate, 
the Retraining and Reemployment Adminis- 
tration (later transferred to the United States 
Department of Labor) had previously been 
established to plan and coordinate necessary 
measures to meet these problems. Moreover, 
already enacted veterans’ legislation, especially 
the so-called “G.I. Bill of Rights,” provided 
extensive transitional benefits, and the regular 
unemployment compensation system proved 
adequate to meet the bulk of civilian unem- 
ployment needs. See UNEmMPLoyMENT Com- 
PENSATION. 

The greatest accretion of welfare responsi- 
bilities has inevitably centered in the Veterans 
Administration, but the shift of emphasis to 
home-front problems has affected the long- 
time welfare programs as well. Many new 
plans have been proposed, a few enacted into 
law, and all widely debated in terms of a de- 
veloping welfare policy. This trend has also 
been reflected in the strengthening of the 
major federal social agency, the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. 


Federal Security Agency 


Most government agencies whose primary 
function is to serve basic human needs are now 
in the Federal Security Agency. Created origi- 
nally under the Reorganization Act of 1939, it 
was substantially strengthened in 1946* by the 
addition of new functions, including the 
health and welfare functions of the Children’s 
Bureau, the collection of vital statistics, and 
the administration of federal workmen’s com- 
pensation, and by the centering of greater ad- 
ministrative responsibility in the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator through the abolition of 
the Social Security Board, the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission, and 
certain other units. A new organization plan 
established four major operating branches: 

1. The Social Security Administration, 
headed by a Commissioner, includes the for- 
mer functions of the Social Security Board 
and the Children’s Bureau. Its Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance administers a 
federal program of contributory insurance pro- 
tecting most industrial workers against loss of 
income in retirement and their survivors in 
case of their premature death. See Otp AcE 
AND Survivors’ Insurance. The Bureau of 
Employment Security deals with the state un- 
employment compensation systems established 
under the Social Security Act. See UNEMPLoy- 
MENT CoMPENSATION. Its other two bureaus, 
the Bureau of Public Assistance and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, contain the heart of profes- 
sional social work in the federal government. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance adminis- 
ters a program of grants-in-aid to the states for 
aid to the needy aged, the blind, and depend- 
ent children and, in so doing, extends substan- 
tial federal leadership to the whole field of 
public welfare. See Pusric AssisTANcE. Fed- 
eral financial participation in assistance was 
liberalized in 1946 to provide reimbursement 
of two-thirds of the first $15 average monthly 
grant to the aged and blind, and of the first 
$9.00 average monthly grant to dependent 
children. Even matching continues, as before, 
above that amount up to a maximum federal 


1 Through effectuation of the President’s Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 on July 16, 1946. 
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monthly contribution of $25 for the aged and 
blind, and to $13.50 for the first child and 
$9.00 for other children in an aid-to-depend- 
 ent-children family. These new provisions are 
applicable only through 1947. The Civilian 
War Assistance program has been continued 
into the 1946-1947 fiscal year to assist needy 
citizens returned to this country from war 
areas and to facilitate the return of persons 
evacuated from Hawaii and the Philippines 
by military authorities. 

The Children’s Bureau, transferred from 
the Department of Labor, serves as a clearing- 
house on all problems affecting children (ex- 
cept child labor, which remains the function 
of the Department of Labor) and administers 
grants-in-aid to the states for the maternal and 
child health, crippled children, and child wel- 
fare programs. Annual amounts available for 
these programs were approximately doubled 
in 1946. The Bureau provides the secretariat 
for the National Commission for Children and 
Youth. The Commission, composed of leaders 
in the field of children’s services, studies and 
points up the unmet needs of children and 
young people throughout the country. See 
Cuitp WELFARE, CRIPPLED CHILDREN, and 
MaTERNAL AND CuiLp HEALTH. 

2. The Office of Education represents the 
field of education in the federal government, 
collecting and disseminating technical and 
statistical information, advising state educa- 
tion departments and educational institutions, 
administering grants-in-aid for vocational edu- 
cation, and supervising the American Printing 
House for the Blind, Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf, and Howard University. 

3. The United States Public Health Service 
discharges federal responsibilities involving 
the protection of public health. See Pustic 
Heactu. It administers grants to the states for 
services relating to general public health, sani- 
tation, venereal disease control, and tubercu- 
losis, and for the planning and construction 
of needed hospital facilities. See The Hill- 
Burton Act in Mepicat Care; also SociaL 
Hycrene and Tusercutosis. Its National In- 
stitute of Health, National Cancer Institute, 
and newly authorized National Institute of 
Mental Health conduct research in their re- 


y 


spective fields. See National Mental Health 
Act in Menrat Hycrene. It also carries on 
quarantine activities, administers a variety of 
hospitals, and collects vital statistics. The last- 
named function was formerly carried on by 
the Bureau of the Census, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 

4. The fourth operating branch of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, the Office of Special 
Services, includes the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation; the Employees’ Compensation 
Appeals Board; the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration; the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, administering grants-in-aid for rehabili- 
tation services (see VocaTIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION); and the Office of Community War 
Services, expending funds for liquidation pur- 
poses only since December 31, 1946, under the 
terms of the 1946-1947 appropriation act. For- 
merly included in this division, also, was the 
Office of War Property Distribution, respon- 
sible for surplus war property distribution to 
education, health, welfare, and other non- 
profit agencies, whose functions were assumed 
by the War Assets Administration on October 
I, 1946. 

Agency staff bureaus include an Office of 
Federal-State Relations whose function it is 
to make studies and recommendations look- 
ing to the coordination of grant-in-aid pro- 
grams and, to the extent practicable, the estab- 
lishment of uniform standards and procedures 
as proposed by the Reorganization Plan; and 
an Office of Inter-Agency and International 
Relations handling the Agency’s relationships . 
with other federal agencies, international 
agencies, representatives of foreign govern- 
ments, and organized groups in the fields of 
health, education, welfare, and social security. 

The next step in strengthening the federal 
welfare structure is generally regarded as the 
establishment of a cabinet department to re- 
place the Federal Security Agency, as recom- 
mended by the President, many professional 
and civic groups, and congressional leaders. 
Proponents contend that the increasing par- 
ticipation of the federal government in social 
services and the evident need for nation-wide 
leadership in a coordinate approach to human 
needs warrant the inclusion of this function 
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in the cabinet and the strengthened adminis- 
trative mechanism and prestige implicit in de- 


partmental status. Opposition to the move is ; 


limited chiefly to concern on the part of those 
who fear it might imply a federal usurpation 
of state or private responsibilities, or who wish 
a more independent status for a particular bu- 
reau or function. A bill* to carry out this pro- 
posal was introduced in the closing days of 
the 79th Congress but time was insufficient for 
any action. 


Other Federal Welfare Functions 


The Department of Labor, in promoting 
the interests of labor, carries on many func- 
tions closely related to the welfare field includ- 
ing the supervision of labor placement activi- 
ties through the United States Employment 
Service (returned to state operation in No- 
vember, 1946); the maintenance of fair labor 
standards with respect to minimum wages, 
maximum hours, and child labor; conciliation 
services; and the dissemination of information 
designed to promote better working condi- 
tions for women, higher labor standards gen- 
erally, and an improved status for labor. See 
CuiLp LaBor AND YouTH EMPLOYMENT, Em- 
PLOYMENT SeERvicEs, and Lasor STANDARDS. 
The Retraining and Reemployment Adminis- 
tration is concerned with the so-called “hu- 
man side of reconversion” and has sought to 
stimulate federal, state, and community ac- 
tion to help returning veterans and displaced 
war workers. 

The Department of Agriculture, concerned 
with the production and distribution of agri- 
cultural products and with the welfare of 
farmers, provides a variety of services to rural 
families through its Extension Service which 
also operates the 4-H club program for boys 
and girls. The Farmers Home Administration, 
which recently absorbed the Farm Security 
Administration, makes operating loans to 
marginal farm families and to farm tenants, 
sharecroppers, and farm laborers to permit the 
purchase of family type farms. See Rura 
SociaL Procrams. The school lunch program, 
recently made permanent, assists public and 


1S.2503 (Senators Fulbright and Taft). 


nonprofit schools to provide lunches for their 
students. See Nutrition and School Feeding in 
SocIAL AND HrattH Work IN THE SCHOOLS. 
The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics serves consumer interests through 
technical research and publications. See Con- 
SUMER PROTECTION. 

The Department of the Interior, through 
its Office of Indian Affairs, operates schools, 
hospitals, community centers, and other wel- 
fare services for Indians. The Division of Ter- 
ritories and Island Possessions is concerned 
with welfare services in Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands; and Alaska. The National Park 
Service administers the national park system. 
The Bureau of Mines promotes safety and 
health measures within mines, conducts mine 
rescue work, and inspects certain mines. 

The Department of Justice operates the fed- 
eral prisons and correctional institutions, pro- 
motes measures to deal with juvenile delin- 
quency, and administers the laws relating to 
immigration and naturalization. See ADULT 
OFFENDERS, ALIENS AND ForeEIGN Born, and 
JuvENILE BEHAvIoR PROBLEMS. 

The Federal Works Agency advances funds 
to states and communities for the planning of 
public works and makes grants to educational 
institutions serving veterans, for the expan- 
sion of their facilities. 

The National Housing Agency includes all 
the housing agencies of the federal govern- 
ment and during the reconversion period has 
been primarily concerned with the housing 
problems of veterans. Its Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority is engaged in the management 
of public war housing during the period of 
reconversion and is responsible for the admin- 
istration of certain low-rent housing and slum 
clearance programs. See Housine anp City 
PLANNING. 

The Veterans Administration is responsi- 
ble for veterans’ services and benefits includ- 
ing disability benefits, pensions to dependents 
of deceased veterans, rehabilitation services for 
those with service-connected disabilities, hos- 
pitals and domiciliary care, education and 
training benefits, readjustment allowances, 
loans for home, farm, or business purchase, 
National Service Life Insurance, adjusted 
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compensation payments (to veterans of World 
War I), and the terminal leave provisions. See 
VETERANS BENEFITS AND SERVICES. 

The War and Navy Departments are re- 
sponsible for the health and welfare of mem- 
bers of the armed services and for the payment 


of allotments and allowances to their depend- 


ents. Medical and psychiatric social services 
are provided in connection with military hos- 
pitals. The enormous demobilization of mili- 
tary personnel has been effected through sepa- 
ration centers where all services contributing 
to a smooth transition to civilian life have been 
concentrated. See SERVICEMEN. 

The Department of State, through its Divi- 
sion of International Labor, Social and Health 
Affairs, maintains liaison with other federal 
departments on international developments in 
the social work field. See INTERNATIONAL So- 
c1aAL Work. 


Plans and Proposals 


' 


A description of the actual social service ac- 
tivities of the federal government gives no re- 
flection of the tremendous ferment of plans, 
proposals, and discussion which has charac- 
terized the year following the ending of World 
War II. No field of welfare activity has been 
without its major legislative proposal, and the 
fact that few of these have yet been enacted 
does not lessen the significance of the processes 


_which have taken place during the year. The 
significant forum for their consideration has 


a el el eel TC 


been the hearings of congressional committees. 

The General Housing Bill (Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft Bill), proposing the comprehensive 
application of public and private resources to 


the provision of adequate housing, was the 


subject of exhaustive hearings before the Sen- 


ate Banking and Currency Committee. 


The National Health Bill (Wagner-Mur- 


_tay-Dingell Bill), proposing an over-all health 


) 


} 





program of medical insurance, public health 


' services, and medical care for the needy, was 
accorded extensive hearings by the Senate 
Education and Labor Committee. See Ment- 


CAL Care. Several proposals for federal aid to 


_ education were considered in hearings by this 


Committee which also held hearings on the 
Maternal and Child Welfare Act, the Hospital 


/ 


Construction Bill, the Mental Health Bill, the 
Dental Health Bill, the Social Protection Bill, 
and the Recreation Bill. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
issued a staff report entitled Issues in Social 
Security and conducted months of hearings 
on all phases of that subject. The hearings and 
reports of the House Labor Committee Sub- 
committee on Aid to the Physically Handi- 
capped contain much valuable information on 
that topic. 

Congress undertook to overhaul its own ma- 
chinery through the work of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Organization of the Congress and 
its recommendations were substantially writ- 
ten into law. 

Full employment was not only the subject 
of hearings before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee and the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments but also the object of legislation 
creating a planning mechanism in both the 
executive and legislative branches. See Em- 
PLOYMENT PLanninc. Other aspects of our 
economic problems were debated at length 
in connection with price control, minimum 
wage, tax, and labor legislative proposals. 

It is in the debate and hearings of Congress 
that the student of political trends can see 
most clearly reflected the growing preoccupa- 
tion of the federal government with the wel- 
fare of its individual citizens. 
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FOREIGN RELIEF AND REHABILITA- 
TION.1 World War II left in its wake unprece- 
dented relief needs. Many countries suffered 
widespread devastation, virtual annihilation 
of their cities, the leveling of homes and fac- 
tories, disruption of roads, rivers, and rail 
lines, and the destruction of foodstuffs either 
by the enemy or as part of a “scorched earth” 
policy. Millions of families were scattered, 
many broken by death. In Germany alone at 
the end of the war it was estimated that there 
were some 10,000,000 displaced persons of Al- 
lied nationality. For the most part these were 
slave laborers who had been forced into Ger- 
many to serve the Nazi war machine. In China 
from 20,000,000 to 40,000,000 refugees were 
thought to have been driven out of their home 
provinces. 

Urgent needs had resulted from the disrup- 
tion of agriculture. Farm labor had sometimes 
been conscripted, sometimes deported by the 
enemy. Fields had been fought over and some- 
times mined. Herds and work animals were 
often killed off or stolen by the enemy. Agri- 
cultural implements had also been stolen; even 
normal replacements were not available. Sup- 
plies of fertilizer had been cut off. Fields were 
therefore greatly reduced in productivity, par- 
ticularly since war demands resulted in push- 
ing the soil to exhaustion. The breakdown of 
transportation systems—which in liberated 
areas were as often obliterated by our own 
forces as by the enemy—frequently prevented 
the distribution from one-section to another 
even of foodstuffs and other essentials avail- 
able within a country. 

Social services in occupied countries had 
been broken down through the enemy’s dissi- 
pation of resources normally available for re- 
lief and welfare purposes, and through the 
prostitution of welfare measures by the enemy 
to serve his own purposes. This not only left 
many needs unmet during occupation but also 
seriously delayed the re-establishment of relief 
and welfare functions after liberation. 

Fortunately for the populations of liberated 
nations, their needs had been anticipated by 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in DrrecTrory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see InpEx 
under the title of this article. 
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others of the United Nations which took un- 
precedented steps to meet these needs as soon 
after liberation as possible. The preparations 
included the establishment of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (UNRRA) in 1943, continuance of the 
previously established (1938) Intergovern- 
mental Committee on Refugees (IGC), ar- 
rangements for immediate postwar relief by 
the American and British armies, and plans 
for relief to be provided by voluntary agencies. 
Together, these organizations have carried out 
gigantic operations of great diversity. They 
have undoubtedly saved many lives, prevented 
untold suffering, and hastened social and eco- 
nomic recovery in the nations served. 
Unfortunately, however, the world food 
shortage of 1946 resulted in famine in many 
areas and threatened famine in others, thus 
rendering grossly inadequate even the impres- 
sive advance plans which had been laid. Fur- 
thermore, famine required the diversion to 
food relief of resources previously intended 
for rehabilitation purposes. As a result, the 
rehabilitation of liberated areas did not pro- 
ceed in accordance with earlier expectations. 
Despite this fact, it was anticipated in mid- 
1946 that, in accordance with original plans, 
UNRRA and other temporary relief measures 
would be largely liquidated as of the close of 
1946, before longer-range agencies were ready 
to take over. By the end of 1946, therefore, 


justifiable pride of the United Nations in an © 


unprecedentedly large and varied relief effort, 


which was also their first cooperative peace- 
time enterprise, was tempered by knowledge | 
of the comparative inadequacy of their achieve- | 


ment and by the unreadiness of continuing 


international agencies to take over when | 
UNRRA and other temporary agencies should | 


cease to function. 


UNRRA_ 


Established in 1943 by 44 governments in- | 
cluding the United Nations and those asso- | 


ciated with them, UNRRA by 1946 included 


48 nations.* As 1946 approached its close, this _ 


1 More detailed description of UNRRA’s organiza-_ 
tion and high policies is included in the article on | 
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1946, only one of the countries (Guatemala) 
which had been expected to contribute to 
_ agency was looking ahead to its termination. 
The program of supplying various countries 
of Europe with relief and rehabilitation sup- 
plies was scheduled for completion before the 
_ end of 1946, and the corresponding program 
for the Far East (chiefly China) by the spring 
of 1947. The European displaced persons pro- 
gram, on the other hand, by virtue of authority 
given by the fifth UNRRA Council meeting 
_in August, 1946, was to continue until the 
_ proposed International Refugee Organization 
(IRO) should come into operation, but in 
any case, not beyond June 30, 1947. The sixth 
meeting of the UNRRA Council, scheduled 
for some time late in 1946 and intended to 
_ pass on liquidation measures, was expected 
to be its last. 


Finance and Administration 


Original plans for financing UNRRA relief 
operations called for cooperating nations not 
_ invaded by the enemy to contribute 1 per cent 
- of their national incomes for a specified year. 
_ The Council in its third session, in London in 
1945, requested a second contribution to be 
_ made on the same basis as the first. By June 
~ 30, 1946, however, only 11 of the 32 uninvaded 
nations had made available (or were in process 
of making available) a second contribution. 
Operating contributions authorized by co- 
_ operating governments as of June 30, 1946, 

totaled $3,662,910,000. Of this amount the 
United States had pledged $2,688,000,000, or 
73 per cent, and the United Kingdom $620,- 
" 000,000, or 17 per cent. The next largest con- 
 tributors were Canada ($138,000,000), Aus- 
tralia ($76,000,000), Brazil ($40,000,000), and 
India ($29,000,000). 

Although not required to do so, Czecho- 
é slovakia, Norway, Poland, and Yugoslavia, 
which had all been invaded by the enemy, 
have also made _ contributions—foodstuffs, 
_ draft animals, coal, and other essentials—to a 
_ total value of nearly $6,500,000. As of June 30, 


UNRRA operating expenses had not author- 
ized a contribution. 

Funds for UNRRA administration, as con- 
trasted with relief operations, were to be con- 
tributed by all cooperating nations in accord- 
ance with a schedule prescribed by the Coun- 
cil. Contributions authorized for administra- 
tive expenses had, by June 30, 1946, totaled 
more than $29,000,000. Of this amount nearly 
86 per cent had been paid, contributions of 21 
countries being paid in full. Only three coun- 
tries (Chile, Ecuador, and Iran) had paid 
nothing toward their authorized contribu- 
tions. The largest contributors toward UN 
RRA’s administrative costs as of March 30, 
1946, were the United States, which provided 
43 per cent of the total, and the United King- 
dom, which contributed 21 per cent. The next 
largest contributors were the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics ($1,750,000), France ($1,- 
300,000), Canada ($915,000), China ($875,- 
000), and India ($700,000). 

Over and above contributions made for op- 
erating and administrative costs, the govern- 
ments within whose territory UNRRA has 
established missions make contributions in 
local currency to meet the expenses of such 
missions. As of May 31, 1946, payments of 
this kind represented a value of $28,500,000. 
Among these contributions those of China, 
Greece, and Italy were largest. 

In addition to contributions by member 
governments, UNRRA was authorized to re- 
ceive voluntary gifts also. Such gifts, during 
the first half of 1946, represented a value of 
nearly $44,000,000. Noteworthy among these 
donations was the $300,000 worth of rice con- 
tributed to China by Chinese residents in 
Siam. Individuals and organizations in the 
United Kingdom made contributions to the 
value of $407,000. The largest single contri- 
bution was the $37,000,000 worth of clothing 
contributed through the Victory Clothing | 
Drive in the United States. A second large 
contribution by the American people was the 


$2,500,000 worth of food donated through the 
Emergency Food Collection. The largest cash 
contribution from the United States was one 
of nearly $1,000,000 from the Greek War Re- 


Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation in Social Work 
Year Book 1945. Governments admitted to mem- 
_ bership since UNRRA’s establishment by the 44 mem- 
_ bers are Denmark, the Byelorussian and Ukrainian 
_ Soviet Socialist Republics, and Turkey. 
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lief Association, primarily for child feeding in 
coréece, 

Of all the contributions from nongovern- 
mental sources the world over, approximately 
98 per cent came from the United States. Con- 
tributions made by the United States govern- 
ment to UNRRA for both operating and ad- 
ministrative purposes was about 73 per cent 
of the total contributed by all governments. It 
must be recalled, however, that this contribu- 
tion, made in accordance with UNRRA pol- 
icy, represents only 2 per cent of the nation’s 
income and that other noninvaded countries 
have also made contributions on this same 
basis. In fact, Canada, having exceeded the 
contribution expected of her on the basis of 
UNRRA policy, has contributed more in pro- 
portion to national income than has any other 
country. 

During the second quarter of 1946, when 
the UNRRA program was probably at its all- 
time peak, UNRRA’s staff comprised a total 
of 12,876 persons. Of this number some 3,514 
were classed as administrative as opposed to 
operational employes; and of these, 1,823 were 
employed in the Washington office and 1,569 
in the London office. The operating staff of 
9,362 persons included some 5,100 engaged in 
displaced persons operations in Germany, and 
1,214 attached to the China mission. The next 
largest missions were those in Austria (659), 
 Ttaly (566), and Greece (546). 

The UNRRA staff, which was serving in 
44 offices and missions throughout the world, 
included nationals of at least 53 countries. 
Although it appeared to be widely representa- 
tive of the United Nations, this staff was some- 
thing less than the truly international one 
which UNRRA had originally hoped to es- 
tablish. Of the total UNRRA administrative 
and operating staff, nearly 70 per cent were 
nationals of the United States (4,539) or of the 
United Kingdom (4,383). The nations with 
the next largest number of nationals were 
France (950), the Netherlands (568), Bel- 
gium (556), Canada (446), Australia (273), 
and Poland (226). The Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics (USSR) and China were rep- 
resented by only 44 and 14 nationals respec- 
tively. 
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Although certain European nations appear 
to be quite well represented on the UNRRA 
staff, their participation did not often extend 
to the broader reaches of the UNRRA pro- 
gram. For example, although only 28 per cent 
of the United States and United Kingdom na- 
tionals employed by UNRRA in June, 1946, 
were engaged in the displaced persons pro- 
gram in Germany, no less than 89 per cent of 
the nationals of Belgium, France, the Neth- 
erlands, and Poland were so engaged. 

In addition to its regular staff, UNRRA in 
receiving countries also employed nationals of 
those countries and paid them in local cur- 
rency. As of June 30, 1946, employes of this 
type numbered 9,993, of whom 3,236 were 
employed in Italy; 2,731 in Greece; and 1,004 
in the displaced persons program in Germany. 
At the same time voluntary agencies in many 
cooperating countries were supplying ap- 
proximately 1,400 workers to work under UN 
RRA supervision. By far the largest propor- 
tion of these (1,078) were engaged in dis- 
placed persons operations in Germany. The 
next largest numbers were employed in Greece 
(156) and Italy (126). 

UNRRA’s function in a country of opera- 
tions has been not to distribute relief supplies 
itself but rather to assist the government con- 
cerned to fulfill its responsibilities for meeting 
relief needs. In areas occupied by Allied ar- 
mies, UNRRA could work only upon the re- 
quest and under the control of the United 
Nations commander in the area of operations. 
This principle, which was basic to all UN 
RRA activities—and without which UNRRA 


probably could never have been created—has — 


exposed UNRRA to a great deal of unfair 
criticism. Both inaction and ill-advised action 
for which military authorities or governments 
of receiving countries were really responsible 
were often attributed to UNRRA, although 
that agency’s role was only one of advising 
and assisting the authorities concerned. 


Supply Program 


The total UNRRA program consisted of | 


(a) the supply program, (b) the technical 
health, welfare, industrial, and agricultural re- 


habilitation services rendered to receiving 
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countries, and (c) its displaced persons pro- 
gram. 

Noteworthy among UNRRA’s §achieve- 
ments has been the dramatic success of its 
supply procurement and shipping program. 
By the end of June, 1946, a total of nearly 
13,000,000 tons of desperately needed food, 
clothing, textiles, shoes, medical supplies, in- 
dustrial and agricultural rehabilitation sup- 
plies and equipment, ranging from baby bot- 
tles to locomotives, had been shipped to 14 
receiving countries. During the second quar- 
ter of 1946 alone over 4,500,000 tons of sup- 
plies were shipped. Shipments for the single 
month of July exceeded 2,000,000 tons, valued 
at $161,033,000. This tonnage, shipped by UN 
RRA in a single month without benefit of 
military priorities in shipping and procure- 
ment, matched the average monthly ship- 
ments by the United States Army (including 
munitions) to all theaters of war during the 
first eight months of 1945. Over a period of a 
year UNRRA’s supply program was as large 
a supply operation as were Allied prepara- 
tions for D-Day. 

One of UNRRA’s most difficult tasks has 
been to devise a system by which available 
supplies could be allocated equitably among 
receiving nations. Differences among coun- 
tries in previous standards of living, lack of 
necessary statistical data, and difficulties con- 
fronted in appraising needs resulting from 
war were only some of the obstacles to be sur- 
mounted. Despite the problems encountered, 
objective criteria were developed and more or 
less successfully applied to a number of the 
European nations, notably Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Greece, Italy, Poland, and Yugoslavia, 
but exclusive of the Byelorussian and Ukrain- 
ian Soviet Socialist Republics. In the case of 
China and certain other receiving countries, 
however, no pretense was made, for reasons 
suggested above, of applying the criteria es- 
tablished. 

UNRRA’s limited resources made it impos- 
sible to supply more than about half of the 
relief and rehabilitation supplies other than 
food which receiving nations requested. In the 
case of food, the original intent (at least 
among receiving nations in Europe) was to 
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supply enough foodstuffs so that with indige- 
nous supplies and other imports each country 
would have sufficient food to allow an average 
daily per capita consumption of 15 grams of 
animal protein and 75 grams of fat and a total 
of 2,650 calories. Severe world food shortages, 
together with the inadequacy of UNRRA’s 
resources, required the adjustment of these 
standards to permit a per capita consumption 
(in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, Po- 
land, and Yugoslavia) of not more than 10 
grams of meat and 50 grams of fat and a total 
of 2,000 calories per day. 

Even after reducing the supply goals it has 
not been possible to provide receiving nations 
with all the food scheduled. During the first 
half of 1946, for example, UNRRA was able 
to ship only about 56 per cent of the wheat 
and grain necessary to fill requirements. Ship- 
ments of meat and fat during the first quarter 
of 1946 represented only 44 per cent of the 
meat and fish and only 14 per cent of the fats 
and oils regarded as the minimum quantity 
UNRRA should supply. 

The tragic effects of these deficiencies—to- 
gether with the broader effects of the. general 
world food shortage—will never be fully 
known. 

Notwithstanding its inadequacies, the UN 
RRA supply program, as already noted, has 
achieved notable successes. Expectations in 
September, 1946, were that by the end of the 
year supplies valued at nearly $3,000,000,000 
would have been sent to 17 receiving coun- 
tries. In terms of dollar value, food accounted 
for 38 per cent of the total value of all supplies. 
Next in order of importance were industrial 
rehabilitation equipment (25 per cent); cloth- 
ing, textiles, and footwear (15 per cent); agri- 
cultural rehabilitation supplies (12 per cent); 
medical supplies (5 per cent); and other sup- 
plies (5 per cent). By July, 1946, approxi- 
mately 63 per cent of these supplies had al- 
ready been shipped. 

The countries scheduled under the UNRRA 
supply program in effect in September, 1946, 
to receive most in terms of United States dol- 
lar value were: China, $535,000,000; Poland, 
$474,000,000; Yugoslavia, $429,000,000; Italy, 
$425,000,000; Greece, $358,000,000; Czecho- 
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slovakia, $270,000,000; the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, $189,000,000; and Austria, 
$117,000,000. Further programs ranged from 
the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic op- 
eration, at a cost of $61,000,000, to Ethiopia’s 
$700,000 program and San Marino’s program 
of only $30,000. 

The UNRRA supply program, unfortu- 
nately, has not escaped difficulties arising from 
political differences which divide the East 
and West and for the time being, at least, ap- 
pear to threaten international cooperation in 
many fields. The fact that roughly 50 per cent 
of UNRRA supplies was destined to countries 
in the so-called Soviet bloc has occasioned 
much adverse public comment in the United 
States, particularly since the USSR has been 
reported as taking food and other relief and 
rehabilitation supplies out of some of the very 
areas into which UNRRA was shipping sup- 
plies. Also, political differences with Yugo- 
slavia have aroused indignation over sending 
relief goods to that country from the United 
States. 

In China, too, political issues have seri- 
ously impeded the UNRRA supply program. 
Among difficulties confronted are the inade- 
quacy of Chinese governmental appropria- 
tions for the distribution of UNRRA supplies; 
interference by military authorities in the dis- 
tribution of relief supplies; and a lack of de- 
termination in seeing that relief commodities 
are fairly distributed in needy Communist as 
well as in Nationalist areas. At this writing 
UNRRA shipments to China, with the excep- 
tion of foodstuffs, are being held up pending 
the solution of existing problems. 


Health, Welfare, and Rehabilitation Services 


Health, welfare, industrial, and agricultural 
rehabilitation specialists have given technical 
assistance to many governments. Health work 
done by UNRRA doctors in various countries 


is largely credited with the prevention of any 


really major postwar epidemic anywhere in 
the world. Heroic measures undertaken to as- 
sure this success include the antimalaria cam- 
paign including aerial spraying in Greece, the 
dramatic flying of sera and personnel from the 
United States to combat a cholera threat in 
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Chungking in 1945, the shipment of huge 
quantities of DDT and the dusting of hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons endangered 
by typhus, the provision of what in many 
liberated areas were the first penicillin and 
sulfa drugs ever seen, the provision of facili- 
ties for the manufacture of drugs, and finally, 
the training of native medical personnel in 
new medical processes and the use of new 
drugs. 

Several hundred UNRRA welfare officers 
have aided receiving countries in the general 
distribution of relief supplies to needy per- 
sons. Special emphasis has been placed, how- 
ever, upon assisting in the development of pro- 
grams for the feeding of children: 1,800,000 
in Italy, approximately 1,200,000 both in 
Greece and in Poland, some 700,000 both in - 
China and in the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, 280,000 in Czechoslovakia, and 129,- 
ooo in Austria. In several countries, notably 
China, Czechoslovakia, Greece, and Poland, 
special aid has been given in the establishment 
of programs for the physical and occupational 
rehabilitation of physically handicapped per- 
sons, including war cripples. In all countries 
of operation UNRRA welfare officers have 
helped to survey social welfare needs, assisted 
in planning to meet these needs, and aided in 
establishing emergency and longer-range serv- 
ices to meet them. Help has been given in the 
re-establishment of war-disrupted institutions 
and agencies and in the establishment of new 
ones to serve children, aged persons, and 
others in neéd of special care. 

Industrial rehabilitation specialists provided 
by UNRRA have helped in the restoration of 
railroads, shipping, communications, and 
home industries. UNRRA agricultural reha- 
bilitation experts have assisted in restoring 
farm production, fishing, and stock raising. 

In all fields one of UNRRA’s most signifi- 
cant contributions has been in the training of 
indigenous personnel. This-has been done 
through lectures, seminars, on-the-job super- 
vision, and through the UNRRA fellowship 
program by which selected personnel from 
various countries were permitted to study 
health, welfare, industrial, and agricultural 
programs and methods in other countries. 
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Displaced Persons Program 
Among UNRRA’s most widely publicized 


undertakings, and one for which on occasion 
it has been both highly praised and bitterly 
criticized, is the assistance it has rendered to 
the United States, British, and French armies 
in the care of displaced persons under their 
separate jurisdictions in Germany and Austria. 

The numbers of displaced persons being 
cared for by UNRRA in these countries and 
in Italy as of May 31, 1946, were: Germany, 
750,000, of whom 6,400 were unaccompanied 
and orphaned children; Austria, 45,000; and 
Italy, 28,000. The nationalities chiefly repre- 
sented were Poles, Balts (i.e., Estonians, Lat- 
vians, and Lithuanians), Soviet Russians, and 
Yugoslavs. Included in the above-named na- 
tionalities are refugee Jews who, by the end of 
1946, were expected to number 200,000 includ- 
ing 150,000 in the United States zone of Ger- 
many. For obvious reasons, they are thought 
of as nonrepatriable and as needing resettle- 
ment. 2 

In addition to those in camps operated by 
UNRRA personnel, there were at least 80,000 
other refugees and displaced persons in Ger- 
many receiving care directly from the British 
and French military authorities in their re- 
spective zones of occupation. In Austria the 
number not in UNRRA-operated camps but 
constituting a direct concern of the United 
States, British, and French military authorities 


was about 35,000, and in Italy, about 18,000. 


_ These relatively large numbers of persons not 


receiving UNRRA care are explained by UN 
RRA’s policy not to place personnel in camps 
having any considerable number of persons 
ineligible for UNRRA assistance, such as ex- 
enemy nationals not qualifying for aid as per- 
secuted persons. 

Over and above those receiving care from 
either UNRRA or military authorities in mid- 
1946, there were thought to be in Germany 


upwards of 500,000 additional United Nations 


displaced persons, mostly Russians and Poles. 
Tt is expected, however, that as camp popula- 
tions decline or as resettlement projects mate- 
tialize, persons in this group not now being 
aided may apply for assistance. 
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UNRRA has aided the United States, Brit- 
ish, and French military authorities not only 
in the operation of camps but also in the re- 
patriation of displaced persons desiring to re- 
turn to their homelands. By mid-1946, when 
voluntary repatriation appeared to have come 
to a standstill, nearly 6,000,000 displaced per- 
sons of many different European nationalities 
had been returned from Germany to their 
countries of origin. About 718,000 had been 
repatriated from Austria, and another 80,000 
from Italy. 

One of UNRRA’s most successful under- 
takings was the care and later repatriation of 
refugees in North Africa and the Middle East. 
As of March 31, 1946, the total number re- 
patriated from the several UNRRA camps for 
displaced persons in Egypt amounted to about 
43,000, leaving only about 2,800 persons in the 
one remaining UNRRA camp in that coun- 
try. Arrangements had also been made be- 
tween UNRRA and governments concerned 
for the return to their respective homelands 
of about 30,000 persons (largely Polish na- 
tionals) displaced early in the European war 
to points in Iran, East Africa, and India. 

In China, UNRRA’s limited program for 
displaced persons, carried on in conjunction 
with the Chinese National Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration (CNRRA), was to be 
continued until June 30, 1947, by which time, 
presumably, the work of caring for and re- 
patriating or resettling several thousand Euro- 
pean Jewish refugees, and of returning several 
hundred thousand Chinese to domiciles in 
various countries of Southeast Asia, would be 


completed or, perhaps, taken over by CNRRA. 
After UNRRA—What? 


During the summer of 1946 prospects for 
reasonably adequate and carefully integrated 
relief measures in the remainder of 1946 and 
in 1947 were none too bright. As late as July, 
1946, UNRRA-assisted countries had continu- 
ing relief and rehabilitation needs which UN 
RRA had no resources to meet and for which 
no orderly provision was in sight. Specifically, 
receiving countries were estimated to need— 
for absolute minimum subsistence during the 
last of 1946 and until the 1947 harvests—some 
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$800,000,000 worth of food which UNRRA 
was unable to supply. Furthermore, these 
same countries needed approximately $750,- 
000,000 worth of other supplies, particularly 
seed, fertilizer, farm machinery, and essential 
industrial equipment, which UNRRA could 
not furnish. 

The combined cost of these necessities to 
supplying countries represented only about 
three or four days’ war expenditures. Never- 
theless the receiving nations, in the opinion 
of UNRRA experts, lacked the necessary for- 
eign exchange to purchase them. United States 
officials maintained that the time had come 
when countries needing relief supplies should 
apply directly to some country capable of fur- 
nishing them. Alternate suggestions were that 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations or perhaps the new Interna- 
tional Bank—neither of which, however, had 
any operating funds—might somehow help 
countries to secure needed food and other re- 
lief and rehabilitation goods and services. Still 
there was little agreement upon or hope for a 
speedy, orderly solution. Fortunately, crop 
prospects were greatly improved over early 
1946. Yet, because of the possibility that coun- 
tries possessing relatively adequate food sup- 
plies and even surpluses might not relinquish 
them, and that certain countries needing food 
lacked the requisite foreign exchange, there 
could be no assurance that widespread suffer- 
ing from hunger would in fact be averted. 

Accordingly, when the UNRRA Council 
met in August, 1946, its eye was clearly on the 
future. Being thus confronted with the neces- 
sity of helping receiving countries quickly to 
progress as far as possible toward economic 
recovery, there was a sobering ominousness in 
the reminder by Trygve Lie, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, that in 1918, relief 
and rehabilitation were never adequately dealt 
with on an international basis. “Who can 
deny,” Mr. Lie asked, “that this failure con- 
tributed to the political insecurity and the ex- 
treme economic nationalism of the years that 
followed and that it helped to prepare the soil 
for the growth of Nazism and Fascism?” 

Actions taken by the UNRRA Council to 
guard against a disastrous hiatus between UN 


RRA’s demise and the initiation of action by 
some new international body were of two 
kinds. The first was to urge discussion among 
various United Nations bodies with a view to 
orderly planning for the future. The second 
type of action involved not only discussion but 
also the possibility of making UNRRA re- 
sources available to some other operating 
agency to pick up where UNRRA would leave 
off. 

The first type of action was taken with re- 
spect to the continuance of UNRRA’s social 
welfare services, the possible transfer of which 
is to be discussed with the appropriate United 
Nations authorities. With respect to agricul- 
tural rehabilitation services, the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United Nations 
was urged to consider the problem of “pro- 
viding the maximum technical assistance in 
the expeditious reestablishment” of agricul- 
tural production in liberated countries. 

The broader problem of need for relief and 
rehabilitation supplies, particularly food and 
supplies for agricultural rehabilitation, which 
receiving countries in 1947 would be unable to 
purchase was referred to the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, which was urged to 
designate some agency to review the need for 
financing these urgent imports and to recom- 
mend the financial assistance that might be 
required. 

UNRRA Council actions authorizing the 
possible transfer of funds to existing or new 
agencies taking over relief and rehabilitation 
activities were four in number. The first, taken 
after the Director General’s warning that the 
prepared budget of the World Health Organt- 
zation did not appear sufficient to permit that 
agency to undertake direct operations of the 
kind UNRRA had been carrying on, author- 
ized the transfer of UNRRA funds to the 
carrying out of functions taken over from 
UNRRA. Similarly, the Council authorized 
transfer to the proposed International Refugee 
Organization, any appropriate interim com- 
mission, or any other appropriate body, of 
funds necessary for thé continuance of dis- 
placed persons services being currently ren- 
dered by UNRRA. Limitations placed upon 
this authority, however, were that the funds 
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which might be thus transferred were not to 
exceed the current cost of continuing existing 
services, and that any transfers of funds would 
not, without the approval of the Central Com- 
mittee, interfere with the fulfillment of UN 
RRA’s officially approved supply program. 

A third proposal approved by the Council 
was one presented by the Director General 
who urged that countries which, in accord- 
ance with plans previously approved by UN 
RRA, had sold UNRRA supplies for local cur- 
rency should pool the proceeds from such sales 
in “a revolving fund for industrial and agri- 
cultural rehabilitation, which would result in 
employment and production.” The Director 
General further suggested that loans from the 
fund might be made to countries presenting 
useful projects—provided that the government 
or private lenders would supply, at an interest 
rate not to exceed 2 per cent, perhaps 35 per 
cent of the loan. 

By August, 1946, UNRRA sales in six re- 
ceiving countries (exclusive of China) had 
yielded the equivalent of $410,000,000. Fur- 
ther proceeds totaling more than a billion 
roubles (on which no exchange value was 
quoted) had been realized in the Byelorussian 
and Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Although formally approved, the Council 
plan to explore the possibility of using these 
funds as suggested faced a highly uncertain 
future inasmuch as the countries in possession 
of proceeds of UNRRA sales voted solidly 
against the proposal. Furthermore, UNRRA 
policy prescribes that the disposition of the 
proceeds of sales is a matter to be mutually 
agreed upon between UNRRA and the gov- 
ernment concerned. 

The final Council action to provide re- 
sources for carrying on UNRRA work related 
to the continuance of services for the rehabili- 
tation of children and adolescents of countries 
which were victims of aggression. For this 
purpose, the Council suggested the establish- 
ment of an International Children’s Fund and 
authorized the transfer to it of such assets as 
the Central Committee may determine to be 
available after the completion of UNRRA’s 
work. Authority was also given to transfer to 
the Fund contributions made by governments, 


voluntary agencies, or individuals, or secured 
from other sources. Acting upon this proposal, 
the Director General in September, 1946, an- 
nounced his intention immediately to solicit 
from voluntary contributors an initial sum of 
$500,000 to permit the Fund to support child- 
feeding and school-lunch programs even be- 
fore UNRRA’s unexpended assets should be- 
come available. The Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations in October, 
1946, heartily endorsed the idea of the Chil- 
dren’s Fund and recommended to the General 
Assembly that it be established. 

At the present writing, as already suggested, 
it is impossible to predict how, by whom, or 
when—if ever—necessary UNRRA services 
will be continued. At least certain health and 
feeding services seem reasonably likely to be 
carried forward. For other services, however, 
the chances of survival—at this writing at 
least—do not appear to be very hopeful. 

With respect to orderly continuance of care 
for displaced persons, the situation is particu- 
larly serious. Although the United Nations 
have tentatively agreed upon a constitution 
for a proposed International Refugee Organi- 
zation and, after prolonged discussion, have 
finally agreed upon a proposal for financing 
its work, both require further action. Further- 
more, here again the deep-seated disagree- 
ments as between the East and the West cast 
their shadows upon the future. The greatest 
wisdom, tolerance, and compromise will be 
required in reconciling these divergent views. 

Under the difficult circumstances prevail- 
ing, the American people would seem to have 
special moral responsibilities for helping the 
United Nations to find permanent asylum for 
large numbers of European refugees and dis- 
placed persons. Consequently, various Ameri- 
can leaders, including President Truman, are 
urging amendment of the nation’s immigra- 
tion laws to permit the admission of up to 
100,000 displaced persons and refugees, thus 
giving a new lease of life to persons who have 
not only suffered bitterly in war but continue 
to be harassed by the uncertainties of the en- 
suing peace. 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE ON 
REFUGEES 

A second international agency dealing with 
relief problems is the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees (IGC), organized in 1938 
following the Evian conference on refugees 
and before UNRRA was even conceived. The 
IGC charter was signed by 36 members in- 
cluding Eire, Sweden, and Switzerland, which 
are not members of UNRRA. Unlike UN 
RRA, IGC has never engaged in extensive re- 
lief activities, although it has had authority 
to care for considerable numbers of refugees— 
such as German and Austrian refugees in 
France, Spanish Republican refugees, and cer- 
tain groups of definitely stateless persons—not 
included within the scope of UNRRA’s pro- 
gram. 

From its inception, IGC has been severely 
limited in its activities by the inadequacy of 
operating budgets made available to it by 
Great Britain and the United States, the only 
two governments contributing operational 
costs. However; during the summer of 1946 it 
appeared that the financial base of IGC might 
be broadened, that certain limitations upon 
the breadth of its program might be lifted, and 
that the organization might even assist in the 
development of resettlement projects. 

During the latter half of 1946 IGC was 
negotiating with the Brazilian government, 
implementing the tentative offer of that gov- 
ernment to permit the entry into Brazil of 
European refugees and displaced persons. Pre- 
liminary investigation of possibilities, unfor- 
tunately, indicated that numbers that might 
be resettled in anything like the near future 
would be quite small. IGC was also planning 
to negotiate with other governments willing 
to receive victims of Nazi cruelty and hatred. 

IGC, unlike UNRRA, was not set up as a 
temporary organization. However, just how 
this organization and its work will be inte- 
grated with that of the proposed International 
Refugee Organization is not known at this 
writing. 


Reurer Activities oF UNITED STATES 


ARMY 
Responsibility of United States military au- 
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thorities for civilian relief in liberated areas 
stems from an order issued by former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as early as 1943, directing the 
War Department to take over initial provision 
of relief supplies pending completion of plans 
of civilian agencies to assume that responsibil- 
ity. During 1946, relief operations of the 
United States Army extended to five countries 
which were still occupied: Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Japan, and Korea. In the first three coun- 
tries, responsibility of the military authorities 
extended only to the particular occupied areas 
for which the War Department was respon- 
sible. All of Japan, however, was under United 
States military government authority as was 
that part of Korea south of the thirty-eighth 
parallel. In all five countries responsibility of 
the military extends, first, to assuring civilian 
food supplies, and second, to supervision of 
public welfare operations as a function of gov- 
ernment. A third and more direct responsibil- 
ity is that of caring for displaced persons and 
refugees. This includes the repatriation of na- 
tionals both of the occupied and of other coun- 
tries. 

The total cost of relief provided abroad by 
the Army cannot be accurately estimated. 
Many expenditures, such as the salaries of 
Army personnel and expenses of transporta- 
tion properly chargeable to relief, are not sepa- 
rately reported. Nevertheless, something of the 
magnitude of Army relief activities is appar- 
ent from War Department reports that its 
civilian relief program in the fiscal years 1945 
and 1946 cost $499,000,000 and $324,000,000 
respectively. Estimates of costs for 1947 total 
$500,000,000. Thus, Army civilian relief ex- 
penditures in three years will have amounted 
to as much as this country’s widely publicized 
first contribution to UNRRA. Yet relatively 
little attention has been focused upon these re- 
lief measures of the Army. 


Germany 

In the United States zone of Germany, the 
War Department has accepted responsibility 
for such civilian relief as is necessary for the 
“prevention of disease and unrest and for the 
protection of troops.” Public welfare activities, 
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administered by German officials, are being re- 
established on the district and provincial levels. 
Imported relief supplies are turned over at 
shipside and are distributed through estab- 
lished relief offices of the German govern- 
ment. The burden of relief in the United 
States zone is relatively heavy, the number of 
persons receiving assistance from public agen- 
cies during April, 1946, for example, being 
nearly 1,000,000 or approximately 7 per cent 
of the population. 

Over-all responsibility for the custody, care, 
and repatriation of displaced persons and refu- 
gees in the United States zone of Germany 
rests with the United States military authori- 
ties. To assist in meeting this responsibility, 
the Army invited UNRRA to administer 
camps in which some 700,000 persons were 
‘being cared for. The Army, however, provides 
the necessary food and other supplies, shelter, 
security police, and transportation, both for 
camp care and for repatriation. The large 
number of displaced persons who are not in 
camps but for whom the military authorities 
still have full administrative responsibility in- 
cludes many persons of German ethnic origin 
transferred into the United States zone from 
the Sudetenland of Czechoslovakia, from the 
former eastern territories of Garant and 
from Austria and Poland. 

The total number of displaced persons still 
remaining in Germany is, as previously men- 
tioned, only a fraction of those uncovered upon 
liberation. The repatriation of some 6,000,000 
persons by the Army, with incidental assist- 
ance from UNRRA as already described, rep- 
resents one of the major relief achievements 


of World War II. 


Austria 


In the so-called United States zones of Aus- 
tria and of the Vienna area, the War Depart- 
ment has responsibility only for the salaries of 
civilian personnel engaged by the Army for 
service in its relief program. Inasmuch as UN 
RRA in April, 1946, accepted financial respon- 
sibility for providing civilian relief supplies for 
Austria, the War Department has not made 
any further provision for this but has never- 
theless transferred considerable food to UN 


RRA from military stocks. The Army during 
1946 also supplied food for certain welfare 
activities such as the supplemental feeding of 
some 320 calories of food daily to 24,000 school 
and kindergarten children in Vienna. In addi- 
tion, the Army provided food to the American 
Red Cross for emergency feeding programs 
conducted under its supervision. 

Over-all responsibility for upwards of 200,- 


000 displaced persons in Austria still rested in 


mid-1946 with the War Department. Although 
UNRRA supplied personnel for some 33 
camps (in both the French and United States 
zones) and was assisting in caring for about 
46,000 United Nations displaced persons, the 
United States military authorities were assist- 
ing an additional 160,000 persons not in UN 
RRA camps. The great majority of these were 
former enemy nationals of German ethnic ori- 
gin not eligible for UNRRA assistance. They 
were gradually being transferred to Germany 
during the closing months of 1946. 


Other Countries 


United States military responsibility in Italy 
extends to only two provinces with a combined 
population of about 1,500,000. 

In keeping with the United States military 
policy in Japan of bringing about an endur- 
ingly liberal government of the Empire, the 
Ministry of Public Health and Welfare carries 
on, under American supervision, the functions 
for which it is responsible. However, repatria- 
tion of millions of Japanese military personnel 
and civilians from Korea, Manchuria, other 
parts of China, the Philippines, and Southeast 
Asia and the return to their homelands of non- 
Japanese displaced in Japan, are functions for 
which the United States military authorities 
have assumed responsibility. In the field of 
civilian relief, American military government 
accepts responsibility for supplementing Japa- 
nese supplies such as food, clothing, and medi- 
cines. The shortage of indigenous food sup- 
plies is grave, with the American military au- 
thorities attempting, unsuccessfully, to main- 
tain a daily per capita intake of 1,350 calories. 

In the United States Army zone of Korea, 
the military government authorities have 
taken the initiative in setting up a modern 
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public welfare administration. Under Japa- 
nese administration, Korea had little or noth- 
ing in the way of public welfare service. Most 
of the social work in that country had been 
‘started by foreign religious organizations 
which had been forced to leave during the 
decade preceding the outbreak of war. Dis- 
placed persons and refugees have been, and 
for some time to come will continue to be, an 
important problem in Korea. Refugee centers 
must be maintained at ports of disembarka- 
tion, and on the frontier between the Soviet 
and United States zones. An arrangement has 
been worked out between the American Red 
Cross and the Supreme Commander, Allied 
Pacific, whereby civilian Red Cross relief per- 
sonnel will be attached to the newly estab- 
lished Department of Public Welfare in order 
to help develop a National Korean Red Cross 
Society. As in Japan, the United States gov- 
ernment in Korea also has assumed a rela- 
tively large measure of responsibility for sup- 
plementing indigenous food supplies in order 
to prevent disease and unrest among the popu- 
lation. 

During 1947 it may be expected that the 
responsibility of the United States War De- 
partment in Germany, Japan, and Korea, as 
outlined above, will continue along more or 
less the same lines. In Austria and Italy, on 
the other hand, it is expected that United 
States military responsibility for relief and re- 
habilitation will cease, once treaties of peace 
have been signed. 


VoLUNTARY AGENCIES 

Apart from relief given abroad by inter- 
governmental agencies and the Allied armies, 
significant assistance is rendered by a wide 
variety of voluntary organizations. To coordi- 
nate their work with that of other similar 
agencies and of UNRRA, councils of volun- 
tary agencies interested in foreign relief have 
been formed in the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 


American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service 

In the United States the coordinating body 

is the American Council of Voluntary Agen- 
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cies for Foreign Service. In October, 1946, it 
was made up of 62 member agencies, all of 
which maintained relief work abroad. The 
membership included long-established agen- 
cies such as the American Jewish Joint Distri- 
bution Committee (JDC), organized in 1914, 
and the Near East Foundation, an outgrowth 
of an earlier agency founded in 1917. The 
Council included also newly organized agen- 
cies such as the Church World Service, repre- 
senting 26 Protestant communions, and the 
War Relief Services, functioning under the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. Cer- 
tain member agencies, such as the Greek War 
Relief Association, American Aid to France, 
American Relief for Poland, and United Serv- 
ice to China (formerly United China Relief), 
engaged in operations in a single country only. 
Other agencies, such as Refugee Relief Trus- 
tees and the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, carried on work in many different 
countries. The JDC claims to have helped 
Jews in 50 countries in 1945 and, over the 
thirty-one years of its existence, to have aided 
Jews in every country of the world. Some 
agencies are particularly interested in one 
type of assistance, perhaps emergency medical 
care and relief; others engage in longer-term 
rehabilitation and reconstruction. See INTER- 
NATIONAL SoctaL Work. 

The Council works largely through com- 
mittees. These may relate to work of a par- 
ticular nature, such as child welfare, coopera- 
tives, or material aid, or may be concerned 
with the coordination of agency activities in 
different countries. The Council’s Committee 
on Displaced Persons issued a notable report 
in 1946, entitled The Problem of the Displaced 


Persons (infra). 


Fund Raising 


During the war years American voluntary 
agencies soliciting funds for operations abroad 
were, with but few exceptions, required to 
register with and be certified by the Presi- 
dent’s War Relief Control Board. In 1945, 
some go agencies were registered. These ex- 
pended a total of more than $87,000,000 for 
overseas relief and services and, in addition, 
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shipped abroad or distributed relief supplies 
worth more than $141,000,000. 

In 1946 this Board was replaced by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
of the United States Government, which con- 
tinues the liaison, advisory, and consultative 
functions formerly performed by the Board. 
Although the federal government no longer 
continued direct control over agencies or their 
fund raising, such as that exercised during the 
war, it can still affect operations indirectly 
through control over passports and the export- 
ing of relief supplies. 

From the outbreak of war in September, 
1939, through the six years ending December 
31, 1945, the organizations registered with the 
President’s War Relief Control Board col- 
lected and distributed funds and supplies to 
the total value of $464,191,775. Of this, $265,- 
303,441 consisted of money contributed 
through the National War Fund, the United 
Jewish Appeal for Refugees, Overseas Needs 
and Palestine, and various smaller independ- 
ent solicitations, and $198,888,334 consisted of 
contributed supplies. These latter included 
$11,105,246 worth of clothing, valued at 
$1.00 per pound, contributed to the United 
National Clothing Collection. The agencies 
with the largest cash expenditures in 1945 
were the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee ($21,873,000), United Palestine 
Appeal ($13,920,000), and United China Re- 
lief ($11,403,000). 

During the war years many of the foreign 
relief agencies received funds from the Na- 
tional War Fund. By July 31, 1946, these had 
received for foreign relief a total of some $100,- 
000,000, the largest recipients being, in the 
order named, United China Relief, Russian 
War Relief, and Refugee Relief Trustees. The 
announcement that the National War Fund 
would not conduct a campaign in 1947 com- 
pelled American agencies to consider the pos- 
sibility of some other type of joint financing. 
However, failure to reach an agreement by 
mid-1946 made it necessary for several agen- 
cies to embark upon their own campaigns. 
Nevertheless, means were still being explored 
whereby solicitations might yet be coordinated 
and, at the local level, be related to community 


chest campaigns. See ComMMuNITy CHESTS. 
Prevailing uncertainties raised serious doubts 
as to whether voluntary agencies previously 
supported from the National War Fund could 
continue to raise the funds essential to their 
operations. ’ 

A second joint-financing program has been 
the United Jewish Appeal for Refugees, Over- 
seas Needs and Palestine which in 1945 raised 
some $35,000,000 for the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, the United 
Palestine Appeal, and the National Refugee 
Service (now the United Service for New 
Americans). For 1946 the Appeal’s goal is 
$100,000,000—nearly three times the previous 
year’s receipts. Of this total, the United 
Service for New Americans is to receive at 
least $1,425,000 (and perhaps half a million 
more), with the Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee receiving 57 per cent and the United Pales- 
tine Appeal 43 per cent of the remainder. 


American National Red Cross 

The American Red Cross foreign relief pro- 
gram during the war and postwar years has 
reached from the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics to Tinian in the Pacific, and from Ice- 
land to Southern Rhodesia. Millions of people 
reduced to desperate circumstances by the war 
have been aided through the provision of food, 
clothing, medicines, and personal services. 
Due to the destruction of hospital facilities in 
all war-torn countries, medical and hospital 
supplies of all kinds have bulked large in the 
American Red Cross program. In practically 
every country the program has included the 
distribution of large quantities of clothing 
produced by local Red Cross chapters through- 
out the United States. 

Between September, 1939, and June, 1946, 
foreign relief provided by the American Red 
Cross totaled more than $170,000,000, of 
which Great Britain received some $35,000,- 
ooo, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and France approximately $25,000,000 each, 
and Italy and China approximately $10,000,- 
ooo each. Since the Red Cross did not partici- 
pate in the National War Fund and was not 
required to register with the President’s War 
Relief Control Board, Red Cross expenditures 
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reported here are in addition to those of volun- 
tary agencies reported above. 

Funds to finance world-wide civilian relief 
work done by the American Red Cross have 
come from both voluntary contributions and 
congressional appropriations. The residue of 
the federal funds made available in the fiscal 
years 1941 and 1942 ($50,000,000 and $35,- 
000,000, respectively) lasted into 1944-1945. 
Voluntary contributions made by the Ameri- 
can people in 1940 for foreign war relief work 
of the American Red Cross totaled $22,000,- 
ooo. Various governments-in-exile and volun- 
tary charitable organizations have also given 
funds to the American Red Cross to finance 
relief programs in specified countries. 

Relief operations have been carried on not 
only in liberated but also in allied, neutral, and 
ex-enemy countries. Important aid has been 
rendered by the American Red Cross in lib- 
erated countries in helping to re-establish sis- 
ter Red Cross societies which had been either 
rendered impotent by the enemy or taken over 
completely. One of the outstanding programs 
carried on in six European countries has been 
supplementary milk feeding. In the early 
stages of liberation, the Red Cross rendered 
services for displaced persons and refugees. 

The work of. the American Red Cross in 
foreign countries is carried on with the aid of 
a singularly small nonindigenous staff. The 
agency’s basic principle of operation is to have 
its own representatives supervise and observe 
distribution but to trust actual distribution to 
indigenous agencies. 


Tue Task AHEAD 
Although the future of international relief, 
during the latter half of 1946, was shrouded 
in uncertainty, there were a number of recent 
heartening actions which gave hope of fur- 
ther constructive cooperation. Noteworthy 
among these was that of the Food and Agri- 


culture Organization of the United Nations, 


which appointed a commission to recommend 
means for establishing a World Food Board. 
This would function, on an international basis, 
much as the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has functioned in the United States, fixing 
both buying and selling prices for food and 


storing grain for sale in times of bad harvest. 
While this would be a great forward step it 
would not provide, for countries lacking it, 
the foreign exchange necessary for purchasing 
needed imports. 

A second important gain has been the dis- 
cussions conducted by the Social Commission 
of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations with a view to working out 
international cooperation in social welfare 
measures of more than national concern. 
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FOSTER CARE FOR CHILDREN is pro- 
vided in institutions and in foster family 
homes. Increasingly these two types of care 
are operated under the same administration, 
permitting a child to have either kind of sery- 
ice when he needs it without transferring him 
to a new agency and an entirely strange staff. 
Some children require both types of care, one 


Foster Care for Children 


in preparation for the other or one because the 
other has failed to meet his needs. 


Types of Foster Care 


Foster care is generally thought of as a serv- 
ice to children who are dependent or neg- 
lected. It is utilized also, however, in work 
with children awaiting placement for adop- 
tion (itself a type of foster care) and with 
others who are emotionally disturbed, delin- 
quent, mentally deficient, epileptic, crippled, 
convalescent, blind, or deaf. See ApopTion, 
Tue Biinp, CrippLep CHILDREN, THE DeEar 
AND THE Harp oF Hearine, JUVENILE BenHav- 
1oR PropiEeMs, and Mentau Hycrene. In sev- 
eral respects foster care is similar or identical 
to the care of children in day care centers, 
sometimes identified as day nurseries, or in 
foster homes providing only care by the day. 
See Day Care oF Cuitpren. Experience de- 
rived from the foster care of children is being 
utilized also by those who provide care for the 
aged and other adults, including the mentally 
ill. 

That infants need care in foster homes 
rather than institutions is being recognized 
more than ever before. As yet, there remain 
differences of opinion as to which children 
beyond infancy profit most from either type 
of care. In many communities the need for im- 
provement in both institutional and foster 
home care is so great as to render both types of 
care seriously inadequate. There is enough 
adequate service of both types, however, to 
permit observations as to inherent advantages 
of each. 

A child starved for affection will find it in a 
good foster home more certainly and more 
adequately than in a good institution. Any 
group of three or more brothers: and sisters 
needing foster care is more apt to be kept to- 
gether and thus helped to conserve kinship if 
placed in an institution. The too common 
splitting of brother-sister groups into different 
foster homes or separating them by sex into 
different institutions because the institutions 
care for only boys or girls, constitute serious 
limitations in present practice. A neurotic child 
often is irritated by group life in an institu- 
tion and needs a foster home. A child who 
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deeply resents a foster mother because she 
seems to take the place of the mother he loves 
may get along much better in an institution 
than in a foster home. 

Temporary care of children, whether for 
emergency shelter, for reception awaiting 
placement, or for detention awaiting action of 
a court, may be provided in foster homes or 
institutions. The subsidized foster home, 
ready without notice to care for two or more 
children, has proved practical in detention. 
Some communities are developing a combina- 
tion of institutional detention and detention 
in foster homes (usually subsidized) thus 
avoiding construction and operation of un- 
necessarily large detention homes and provid- 
ing greater flexibility in segregation of chil- 
dren, See Detention Care in JUVENILE AND Do- 
MESTIC RELATIONS Courts. 

Specializations influencing foster care have 
developed, and still more specializations may 
be anticipated as social work, psychiatry, medi- 
cine, and education become more proficient in 
understanding children and their problems. 
Ap. institution restricting its services to those 
who are crippled, delinquent, or mentally de- 
ficient needs to employ specialists in several 
professions. Likewise, wherever such children 
are served in foster homes there is need for 
the same array of specialists. 


Skills Required of Workers and Foster Parents 

Care of the children of others is compli- 
cated by the variety of relationships into which 
it draws the person providing the care, whether 
it is a foster mother, a housemother in an in- 
stitution, or a social worker who carries special 
responsibilities for the several relationships be- 
tween the adults involved or between any one 
of them and the child. Such factors have be- 
come apparent as the study and use of mental 
hygiene have had impact on foster care and 
other fields of social service. Especially since 


1920 there has been increasing recognition of 


the need for skill on the part of those who ad- 
minister foster care and of the importance of 
having the service supervised by professionally 
trained social workers and the care provided 
by persons with considerable emotional bal- 
ance. 


The complexity of the problems of many of 
the children served, even more than the variety 
of relationships in each foster care situation, 
is such as to demand reserves of patience and 
humor and an even more basic qualification— 
an ability and readiness to accept children as 
they are. It is not enough, therefore, to pro- 
vide a home or an institution which meets a 
conventional list of qualifications, though cer- 
tain common qualifications such as good 
health of a foster parent are essential. Com- 
patibility, with the foster parent capable of 
doing her part in establishing a compatible 
relationship with a particular child, becomes a 
goal in foster care. It is important also to sus- 
tain such a relationship under strain, to be 
sympathetic to the child’s demands for affec- 
tion, however extreme, and to give him rea- 
sonably consistent care and training. 

Re-placements of children, in foster homes 
or institutions, may do much damage; and one 
of the objectives in modern foster care is to 
spare a child any unnecessary uprooting. This 
means a sturdiness and resilience in foster par- 
ents which will allow them to care for a child 
who tries them out. If already he has had sev- 
eral substitute parents his resentment at hav- 
ing another set of them may tend to wear them 
out, precipitate another placement, and thus 
pile still higher his antagonisms. Foster par- 
ents also may have their work complicated by 
a child’s mother or father who is reluctant to 
find another filling the parental role. 


Public Recognition of Foster Parents 

The value to the community of a strong 
foster parent is greater than is commonly rec- 
ognized. The difficulties of the role too often 
are glossed over in popular campaigns for fos- 
ter homes, which are inclined to stress only 
the need of a child for a foster home, and of an 
adult for those emotional satisfactions which 
are derived from foster parenthood. The dig- 
nity of this form of service to children is so 
great as to warrant recruitment largely on the 
basis of the challenges in the difficulty of the 
task and its importance to the community and 
the child. 

During World War II, established foster 
home agencies began to distribute awards to 
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foster mothers who had completed long pe- 
riods of service. In some places large audi- 
ences witnessed such recognition of those 
whose role in prewar years was taken too 
much for granted. 

This social approval has not, however, been 
extended to those who, independently of or- 
ganized service, operate foster homes. In some 
communities the number of children receiving 
care in independent foster homes obviously 
exceeds the number in foster homes which are 
supervised by social agencies. These independ- 
ent homes include those providing day care, 
those providing continuous care, and some 
which provide both types of care. Among 
these independent facilities, and probably con- 
stituting a majority of them, are homes so 
poorly qualified as to place the value of their 
services in question. No picture of foster home 
care in the United States is comprehensive or 
realistic, however, unless it includes these in- 
dependent homes. 

In some states and communities independ- 
ent homes may be operated legally only if li- 
censed, and through such licensing there is 
some regulation even though not the super- 
vision which a strong child-placing service 
gives to the homes it uses. Whether licensed 
or unlicensed, the growth in the number of 
independent homes reflects a demand for such 
care in excess of the services supplied by estab- 
lished agencies. A tendency for independent 
homes to charge parents too much has been 
noted, which probably points to inadequacies 
in the rates of board paid foster parents by 
social agencies. Likewise, there has been a 
tendency to crowd too many children into one 
home. The substandard, overcrowded foster 
homes which overcharge those they serve have 
earned derogatory titles such as “baby farms” 
and “commercial establishments.” 

The tendency to outlaw such foster care or 
to regulate it by licensing reflects a superficial 
approach which ignores the resource which 
the superior independent foster home consti- 
tutes, and evades social and economic respon- 
sibility for enlarging those foster care services 
of the community which are administered by 
public welfare authorities or by incorporated 
and responsible voluntary social agencies. 
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Costs of Foster Care 


The rate of board paid foster mothers has 
been increased, in some places having nearly 
doubled since 1940. This testifies principally 
to the inadequacy of previous rates. It has be- 
come clear that even with the current higher 
rates of board, many foster mothers are con- 
tributing from their own funds in order to 
supply the quality of care needed. Conse- 
quently those who cannot afford to be philan- 
thropists to that extent are among those who 
turn to other activities. Previously, placement 
agencies seldom recognized any responsibility 
for rent, an item now often included in com- 
puting board rates. Failure to make this al- 
lowance within the board paid the foster 
mother for rent of the quarters required for 
the child is one of the reasons women have 
rented a room to an adult instead of receiving 
a child for foster care. 

Another reason for a lag in the supply. of 
foster homes is the long-standing reluctance 
of social agencies to compensate a foster mother 
for her services, the presumption being that it 
would tend to commercialize foster care. 
There now is a tendency in some communities 
to add to the previous board rate a substantial 
amount as reimbursement for services, thus 
acknowledging the services of the foster 
mother to be essential to society, like the serv- 
ices of the nurse or teacher, and worthy of 
economic recognition. Whatever philosophies 
or policies are to prevail, it is becoming clear 
that our predecessors were indulging in a 
fallacy when they presumed that foster family 
care inherently is much cheaper than institu- 
tional care. 

Rates of board, which in prewar years usu- 
ally ranged from $20 to $30 monthly, now 
usually range from $35 to $45. Where there is 
compensation for the foster mother’s services 
the amount ranges from about $50 to $75 a 
month, the amount per child being even more 
when it is a subsidized home. Board rates 
charged by independent foster homes are 
known to have been as high as $125 monthly. 

The costs of institutional care have risen 
sharply. The Duke Endowment’s financial 
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data on the 39 institutions reporting to it in 
1945 show a rise in average operating costs 
for that year over 1942 of nearly 45 per cent. 
It is significant that each of the 16 items under 
which the Duke Endowment data were ana- 
lyzed showed an increase, even an item “in- 
surance and interest” being 15 per cent higher 
in 1945. This does not allow for the marked 
increases in costs of living, and of institutional 
care, since January 1, 1946. 

Institutional operating costs before the war 
often totaled about $600 per capita per annum. 
Where this was true the institution now prob- 
ably is spending in excess of $1,000 per capita. 
There are institutions spending $1,500 or even 
$2,000 per capita per annum, with thrifty ad- 
ministration, where conditions or the nature 
of the service provided require it. Much of this 
increase is due to higher costs, but some of it— 
long overdue—reflects improvements in serv- 
ice. Cheap foster care, whether in the foster 
home or the institution, can be expected often 
to fall short of its objective. 

The staffing of institutions increasingly is 
such as to permit those most responsible to 
understand the children under their care and 
to meet their needs, emotional as well as phys- 
ical. During the war years it became more dif- 
ficult than ever before to obtain qualified 
workers in institutions. The payroll usually 
being the largest item in an institution’s 
budget, the increases needed to keep even an 
inadequate staff and the further increases 
needed to bring the quality of institutional 
care to a higher level have in themselves re- 
quired the raising of additional funds. Insti- 
tutions unable to make large upward revisions 
in their budgets are deteriorating or are re- 
ducing their capacities. 

Two favorable factors which have helped 
institutions to meet these problems are: a 
marked increase in income from parents, some 
institutions and foster home services having 
doubled or trebled such income; and the tend- 
ency to reduce greatly the average length of a 
child’s residence in an institution. The annual 
per capita cost of care, therefore, has less mean- 


1 Duke Endowment. Year Books. Charlotte, N.C. 
1942-1945. 


ing than heretofore in determining values and 
in appealing for the support of child care servy- 
ices. The more significant amount is the sum 
required to complete the service needed per 
child. At double the previous per capita cost 
an institution may spend one-half as much per 
child served if the average length of residence 
has dropped from two years to six months. An 
institution which, by more skilled and more 
intensive (but more expensive) care, thus has 
cut down the average period of stay will have 
served a given number of children within a 
year with one-fourth as many beds as when 
the stay averaged two years, and will have in- 
creased its usefulness to children, their fami- 
lies, and the community. 


Influence of Housing Shortage 


The demand for both types of foster care 
has been increased by the acute shortage of 
family dwellings; and an abnormal demand 
can be expected to persist until there are 
enough homes for those who want to keep 
their families intact. The scarcity of housing 
also has made it harder than ever before to 
find suitable foster homes. Another unfortu- 
nate result is the tendency of agencies to place 
an additional child in a foster home, an expe- 
dient which sometimes places in hazard the 
future use of the home and a step which prob- 
ably dilutes the individual care and under- 
standing which are sought in the use of foster 
homes. Unless new housing developments in- 
clude rooms for children, the finding of foster 
homes during the coming decade may be seri- 
ously complicated. See Houstnc anp Crry 
PLANNING. 


Inadequacies of Services for Children of Mi- 
norities 


The foster care facilities for Negro children 
in most communities are seriously limited, and 
except in the most backward localities which 
lack modern services for all children, the pro- 
vision for them consistently is less than for 
white children. The disadvantages usually 
found in the economic status of Negroes and 
the traditional inadequacy of their housing are 
reflected in a higher incidence of neglect and 
other social problems and a consequently 
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greater need for foster care for Negro than for 
white children. The amounts spent per capita 
for Negro children usually are less, whether 
their care be in foster homes or institutions; 
and those who receive care often are without 
professional services essential to their welfare. 
There are some superior agencies for Negro 
children and in some communities there is 
similar or identical service for Negro and 
white children provided by the same agency. 

Improvement of foster care for Negro chil- 
dren is being promoted in many communities, 
and there is increasing recognition by social 
planning bodies of the need for increasing the 
number of foster homes and the institutional 
facilities available to them. A study in 1945 
by the Child Welfare League of Americat 
showing the trends in three large cities indi- 
cated that conditions vary, but that in the most 
favored communities there is a serious lag in 
development of suitable services for Negro 
children. 

Many Mexican children in certain states, 
and those of a few other groups which are 
afflicted with discrimination, also live under 
conditions which breed neglect and resultant 
social problems. For them, as for Negro chil- 
dren, the facilities for foster care usually are 
less adequate than for the more privileged 
white population. See Ractat ProcraMs IN So- 
ciAL Work. 


Statistics on Foster Care 


Trends in foster care are difficult to trace 
except in certain communities or states where 
statistical services are reasonably adequate. 
The Department of Social Welfare of the 
State of New York keeps accurate account of 
children under foster care, and annually re- 
ports the number in institutions and foster 
homes. Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
operates a statistical reporting project, trans- 
ferred from the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau in 1945, whereby established agencies and 
institutions from certain communities report 
regularly the number of children receiving 
foster care, and certain other services. For the 
country as a whole, however, there has been 


1 See Brownell, infra. 
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no enumeration of all children in foster care 
since the United States Bureau of the Census 
published the pamphlet, Children Under In- 
stitutional Care and in Foster Homes, 193} 
(infra). The lack of a comparable enumera- 
tion, which was due in 1943, leaves us without 
the comprehensive and reliable data needed to 
permit tracing the development of foster care 
in all states and communities. Even the data 
available under the projects noted fail to in- 
clude independent foster homes, except those 
which may be reported by public welfare au- 
thorities who license them. 
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FOUNDATIONS AND COMMUNITY 
TRUSTS.1 The foundation in its broadest 
sense is an instrument for the contribution of 
private wealth to public purpose. As such it is 
older than recorded history, and includes 
many types of organizations besides those or- 
dinarily thought of as philanthropic founda- 
tions or funds. This article is limited to the 
foundation in the American understanding of 
the term, meaning a nongovernmental, non- 
profit organization having a principal fund of 
its own and established to maintain or aid 
social, educational, charitable, or other activi- 
ties serving the common welfare. 


Growth of Foundations 


In this more restricted sense the foundation 
is largely an American social invention. The 
first American foundation which satisfies our 
definition was the Peabody Education Fund, 
set up in 1867 by George Peabody with a prin- 
cipal sum of over $2,000,000 and devoting it- 
self chiefly to the advancement of education 
in the South. Then came the John F. Slater 
Fund in 1882, and the Baron de Hirsch Fund 
for the aid of Jewish immigrants in 1890. 
These were the only important foundations 
of the sort we are considering to be established 
in the United States during the nineteenth 
century. The host of such organizations which 
exist today are principally products of the 
twentieth century, and of social attitudes and 
an economic situation which were just mak- 
ing themselves felt at the birth of the century. 

Because of difficulties of definition and com- 
pilation no complete list of foundations exists 
at the present time. An idea of the extraor- 
dinary growth of this type of social agency, 
however, may be obtained by comparing the 
compilations made at various times. In 1900 


1 For names of foundations concerned with social 
welfare and related fields listed in Direcrory oF 
AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INpDEx under the title of 
this article. 


only four or five foundations had been estab- 
lished. In 1915 the Russell Sage Foundation 
Library listed 23 in the first edition of its 
directory of American foundations. According 
to later editions, the number had increased to 
77 in 1924, to 151 in 1930, and to 156 founda- 
tions and 31 community trusts in 1938. Ed- 
uard C. Lindeman in his Wealth and Culture: 
A Study of One Hundred Foundations and 
Community Trusts and Their Operations Dur- 
ing the Decade 1921-1930 (infra) identified 
under somewhat different definitions 258 
foundations, 73 additional funds which “may 
or may not be correctly classified as founda- 
tions,” 40 community trusts, and “202 founda- 
tions listed in our files concerning which no 
information can be secured.” The Twentieth 
Century Fund in 1932 listed 129 foundations 
of which 24 were community trusts. Raymond 
Rich Associates, continuing the Twentieth 
Century Fund series, reported 314 foundations 
at the middle of 1941, but under definitions 
rather different from those here accepted. A 
survey’ recently completed by the writers of 
this article for the Russell Sage Foundation, 
reflecting data chiefly of 1944, lists a total of 
505 foundations, screened from original lists 
totaling about 5,000 organizations assuming 
the name foundation, fund, or endowment. 

Foundations may be classified by method 
of work into operating and nonoperating 
foundations. The operating foundations main- 
tain research or service staffs of their own. A 
few of them also make grants to outside agen- 
cies working in related or kindred fields, but a 
substantial portion of their work of research 
or service is performed by members of their 
own regular staff. The nonoperating founda- 
tion does not carry on a public service pro- 
gram directly through its own personnel. It 
maintains a permanent staff only large enough 
for central administration, and conducts re- 
search or studies only in so far as may be neces- 
sary to determine the need for grants in par- 
ticular fields. Its chief function is the making 
of grants. | 

Nearly all foundations are of the nonoperat- 
ing, grant-giving type. Among the operating 


1 See Harrison and Andrews, infra. 
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foundations which constitute important ex- 
ceptions to this rule are the American Founda- 
tion, Commonwealth Fund, Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund, Russell Sage Foundation, Smith- 
sonian Institution, and Twentieth Century 
Fund. 

The total endowment of all American foun- 
dations is estimated by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation study at approximately $1,818,000,000, 
with an annual expenditure, including direct 
operations and grants to outside agencies, of 
about $72,000,000. The 10 foundations re- 
porting largest capital assets in this survey are, 
in order of size, the following: 


Rockefeller Foundation $189,527,823 


Carnegie Corporation of New York 166,506,401 
Ford Foundation 109,000,000 
City Trusts of Philadelphia 88,083,541 
Hayden Foundation 50,000,000 
Kresge Foundation 47,516,062 
Kellogg Foundation 46,825,011 


Carnegie Institution of Washington 43,884,844 
Commonwealth Fund 42,934,644 
Mayo Properties Association 28,299,596 


Two additional foundations which did not 
furnish financial data, the Hershey Fund and 
the Duke Endowment, are believed also to fall 
within this asset range. 

The study points out that the contributions 
of foundations to the field of private philan- 
thropy are relatively small in the monetary 
sense. According to provisional estimates in 
this survey, the annual budget of private phi- 
lanthropy in the United States may now ap- 
proximate $2,706,000,000. With their $72,000,- 
ooo annual expenditure, all the foundations 
together spend somewhat less than three cents 
out of the average philanthropic dollar. But 
because foundations are organized solely to do 
an effective job of giving, and are profiting 
by cumulative experience, they are often the 
pioneers in new fields and the leaders of pro- 
gressive movements, exercising an influence 
out of proportion to the mere 3 per cent of the 
budget of private philanthropy which is within 
their control. 

The sums most foundations have available 
for immediate expenditure have been severely 
curtailed by reduction in interest rates. The 
survey cites as probably typical the experience 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
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which reported the yield on its investments at 
5.2 per cent in its fiscal year 1922-1923, as 4.5 
per cent in 1932-1933, and as only 2.7 per cent 
in 1942-1943. This is a decline of almost 50 
per cent in twenty years in funds realized from 
a given capitalization, and a decline of a full 
40 per cent since 1933. 

Many foundations are perpetuities by the 
terms of their charters, and may spend only 
income. Others may also spend from principal, 
and a few must disburse the whole of both in- 
come and principal within a set term of years. 
In the last group the Rosenwald Fund is an 
outstanding example, Mr. Rosenwald having 
specified that the whole of both income and 
principal should be expended within twenty- 
five years of the time of his death. The study 
reports no widespread agreement among foun- 
dations on these policies, but finds “a trend in 
recent years in the direction of allowing at 
least discretionary liquidation.” 

There are serious implications for founda- 
tion management in the decreased investment 
yields of recent years, particularly for the very 
numerous smaller funds which have been set 
up. For them, much investigation of appeals 
received, particularly by a paid staff, becomes 
uneconomical and inefficient. By force of cir- 
cumstance many such foundations act chiefly 
upon the charitable appeals which happen to 
reach them, and cannot achieve the directed, 
creative giving central to the idea of the 
American foundation. In the opinion of the 
writers of this article, many of these smaller 
perpetuities might be put to more construc- 
tive uses by combination into larger aggre- 
gates, possibly by employing skilled advisory 
service on a temporary basis, or by more sub- 
stantial immediate expenditures of capital as 
well as income. A proposal was recently made 
by the William C. Whitney Foundation for a 
measure of cooperation and joint action 
among some of the smaller foundations with 
similar objectives. 


Community Trusts 

Community trusts constitute a special class 
of foundations concerned with problems of 
social welfare but subject to a certain amount 
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of community control that is seldom found in 
the usual philanthropic endowment. 

In practically all such trusts, capital gifts or 
bequests are received and invested as to prin- 
cipal through the trust departments of quali- 
fied local banks and trust companies. The in- 
come is distributed, together with such por- 
tions of the principal as may be authorized in 
any trust, under supervision and control of a 
distribution committee of citizens selected for 
representative character and knowledge of 
charitable affairs. An important provision is 
the reservation of power to the distribution 
committee to transfer to other purposes any 
funds which can no longer be effectively used 
for the ends originally designated, thereby 
avoiding the dangers of rigid perpetuities. 

Community trusts are already important, 
numerically and in resources, and promise to 
become more so. The idea originated with 
Frederick H. Goff of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, and took physical shape in the 
Cleveland Foundation established in January, 
1914. The character of the work done by foun- 
dations, and particularly the Rockefeller 
Foundation, had impressed Mr. Goff with the 
probability “that better results and greater 
efficiency could be secured if the management 
and control of the property dedicated to a 
charitable use in each community could be 
centralized in one or at most a few governing 
bodies.”+ So high a degree of centralization 
has not occurred and does not seem probable, 
but the idea of a central fund in each large 
community for receipt, custody, and distribu- 
tion of smaller bequests was a useful one 
which has grown into about 75 functioning 
community trusts with resources approximat- 
ing $75,092,000 at the end of 1945, according 
to a survey conducted by the New York Com- 
munity Trust. Most such community trusts 
are organized within a single city, a few bear 
the name of a county, and several are state- 
wide. Their funds may often be used more 
widely than their names would suggest. 

Disbursements of all community trusts in 
1945 were reported by the New York Com- 
munity Trust survey at $2,021,890, the high- 


1 See Harrison and Andrews, infra. 


est on record except in 1940, when a large out- 
payment of principal by one trust brought 
disbursements to $2,225,000. The general 
twenty-four-year trend in both capital assets 
and disbursements has been fairly steadily up- 
ward. Assets have shown an increase every 
year, rising from $7,000,000 in 1921 to $37,- 
100,000 in 1931, and to $75,092,000 in 1945. 
Disbursements have been more erratic. They 
rose from $375,000 in 1921 to just above 
$1,000,000 in 1931, but remained close to that 
figure for the next six years of depression. 
They are now increasing again, having passed 
$2,000,000 in the two years noted above. But 
in general the rate of disbursements to assets 
has remained lower than in earlier history, 
standing at 2.7 per cent in 1945. Some of the 
assets of community trusts are subject to life 
estates or otherwise “deferred,” but the dis- 
bursement ratio is also affected by current low 
yields on investment. 

The largest community trust at present is 
the New York Community Trust with capi- 
tal assets of approximately $17,000,000, and 
1945 disbursements of $567,349. The Chicago 
Community Trust has assets above $12,000,- 
000, and at least 12 other community trusts 
have assets exceeding $1,000,000 each. 


New Foundations 


In the past biennium many new names have 
been added to the roster of foundations, but 
there is little evidence that most of these have, 
or will acquire, very substantial endowments. 
The most important financial news of the 
period has been the announcement of the in- 
crease of the Ford Foundation endowment to 
a reported $109,000,000, placing it third 
among all foundations in reported assets. The 
Hearst Foundation, incorporated in 1945, an- 
nounced gifts’ of $750,000 in May, 1946, for 
general charitable purposes, but has not stated 
its capitalization. Two other foundations 
which may possess substantial endowments 
are in process of organization, but no state- 
ments of purpose or capitalization are now 
available. 

Among the newer names in the foundation 
roster are the American Foundation for Phar- 
maceutical Education, which supports scholar- 
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ships in colleges of pharmacy, aids such col- 
leges, and conducts surveys and research in its 
field; the Americas Foundation, supporting 
Pan-American projects; the M. L. Annenberg 
Foundation; the Charles K. Blandin Founda- 
tion in Minnesota, still in process of organiza- 
tion; the Richard Ira Bong Memorial Foun- 
dation, for engineering scholarships; the 
Owen L. Coon Foundation, established | in 
Chicago in 1946, with program not yet fully 
determined; the Fisher Brothers Fund, estab- 
lished by the five Fisher brothers for support 
of youth activities in Detroit; the Future 
Farmers of America Foundation; the Gains- 
borough Music Foundation; the Josephine A. 
Gordon Foundation; the Hearst Foundation 
already mentioned;. the Kathryn Long Trust, 
supporting grand opera and kindred music 
interests; the Pittsburgh Foundation, a com- 
munity trust; the Kermit Roosevelt Fund, ad- 
ministered by trustees appointed by the United 
States War Department to improve under- 
standing between the military forces of the 
United States and those of the United King- 
dom; the Edward G. Schlieder Foundation, 
in New Orleans; the Soiland Foundation, to 
endow fellowships for promising young doc- 
tors in the field of cancer research; the Leopold 
Stokowski and Gloria Stokowska Founda- 
tion, to aid children and others; and the Wom- 
an’s Foundation, for the study of problems 
of women with respect to citizenship, the 
home, the family, and careers. 

There were even more than the usual num- 
ber of announced “foundations” which, at this 
stage, are efforts to collect funds as memo- 
rials or for specific purposes. Some of these 
may become true foundations; many will fail 
in their efforts, or will disburse the funds col- 
lected and not attain permanence. Among the 
more interesting announcements in this field 
are the Medical Memorial Fund, which col- 
lects gifts (memorial or otherwise) for re- 
search on all important diseases as a sort of 
“community chest” of medical research; the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial Foundation, 
for establishment of a school of human rela- 
tions; and the Alfred E. Smith Memorial 
Foundation, to perpetuate the ideals of Alfred 
E. Smith. 
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A number of business organizations have . 
set up semi-detached “foundations” to handle 
their philanthropic contributions, often di- 
rected largely toward employe welfare. How- 
ever, the Passano Foundation established by 
the Williams and Wilkins Company in Balti- 
more “for scientific and educational purposes” 
makes awards for special achievement in the 
fields of its interest. | 

In recent years there has been a mushroom 
growth of foundations of the “family” type. 
Typically, they are set up by a living person 
or persons rather than by bequest. Many of 
these are well run, and represent an advance 
toward more careful and creative giving. A 
disturbing number of such foundations, how- 
ever, appear to have no headquarters other 
than the office of a law firm, to be modest to 
the point of complete silence about any pro- 
gram for social or public welfare, and indeed 
to be making no present contributions of any 
sort from their accumulated and accumulating 
wealth. It is proposed in some quarters that 
tax exemption be confined to organizations 
with an active program for the social welfare, 


broadly defined. 


Fields of Operation 

A few foundations were chartered for very 
narrow purposes—for example, the Hecht 
Foundation to Furnish Free Coal to the Poor, 
or the Freeman Pin Money Fund which, when 
its funds are freed from a lifetime estate, will 
supply spending money amounting to about 
$12,000 a year to the wife of the President of 
the United States. Some endowments were 
established solely to provide scholarships or 
student loans, some to investigate the causes 
and cure of a particular affliction or to relieve 
its victims. Highly restrictive charters, how- 
ever, are the exception rather than the rule, 
and affect only a small portion of foundation 
funds. | 

Most foundations concentrate their expendi- 
tures in three fields: education, social wel-— 
fare, and health. Of the 335 foundations which 
furnished information for the Russell Sage 
Foundation survey—and this included most 
of the larger and more important ones—about 
half indicated education as an area of major 
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interest, and nearly as many indicated social 
welfare. Health, under which was included 
medical research and medical education, 
ranked third in number of foundations con- 
centrating in the field, but undoubtedly was 
second in terms of funds expended. 

All other fields received far less attention. 
Recreation was a major interest with 51 foun- 
dations, many of which are community trusts. 
In this group was included the handful of en- 
dowments devoted to the arts. Thirty-seven 
specified religion as a major interest, and 26 
named international relations and the promo- 
tion of peace. Race relations also claimed at- 
tention from 26. Only 19 were substantially 
concerned with problems of government and 
public administration, and the same number 
—less than 6 per cent—with the whole broad 
field of economics. 

Methods of operation varied greatly. There 
is one endowment whose only activity is to 
build wading pools for children, and another 
which rewards heroes. On the other hand, a 
number of foundations are supporting re- 
search of various types. 

With respect to the small number sponsor- 
ing research in the social sciences, the late 
president of the Carnegie Corporation, Fred- 
erick Keppel, once said, “The average man is 
far from comfortable in the presence of any 
deep-lying social problems, and in no mood to 
contribute toward their solution by support- 
ing the very steps he extols when they are ap- 
plied to problems in the natural sciences.’ It 
must be remembered, also, that it is far more 
difficult to put into use discoveries in the social 
sciences than those in the physical sciences or 
medicine. 

It is not yet possible to reflect the full change 
in foundation programs for the reconstruction 
period. During the war many foundations 
made substantial grants to wartime agencies 
such as the American National Red Cross and 
the National War Fund, but these were usu- 
ally reported as “out-of-program grants” and 
did not represent any permanent change in the 
long-term trend away from the dispensing of 
individual aid and toward programs empha- 


1 See Keppel, Philanthropy and Learning (infra). 


sizing the discovery of facts, education, pre- 
vention, correction, and cure. 


General Trends 


In the light of the varied history of founda- 
tions it would be rash indeed to venture upon 
prophecy for this type of institution. Neverthe- 
less it might be useful to examine certain 
trends as they now exist, and to point to cer- 
tain fields which seem open to operation and 
development. 

If, as seems probable, low rates of interest 
persist and tax rates continue high, few new 
large foundations are likely to be established 
from individual fortunes. United States Treas- 
ury Department figures on individual incomes 
of $1,000,000 or more fell from 511 persons in 
1928 and 513 in 1929 to 20 in 1932, and have 
never since risen above 61, with only 40 in the 
latest available report for 1942. On the other 
hand, accumulations through community 
trusts, through continuing contributions of 
family corporations, and perhaps by additions 
to existing foundations may be considerable. 

Studies in public administration beckon for 
increased foundation attention. Multiplication 
of governmental agencies and services may 
lead to serious dangers in a democracy unless 
critical and independent report and advice on 
the work of these agencies is somewhere pro- 
vided. Foundations do not need to collect 
funds or maintain memberships, and therefore 
can be and are remarkably free from the influ- 
ence of pressure groups and party politics. 
They are in an unusually favorable position 
for conducting impartial studies of the opera- 
tion of public agencies, and for doing pioneer- 
ing research into new methods or new areas of 
need, for which a public agency could scarcely 
obtain tax funds. 

A further opportunity for foundations is 
now opening up in the international field, 
where the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations has been charged with the 
duty of making or initiating studies and re- 
ports with respect to international economic, 
social, cultural, educational, health, and re- 
lated matters. In the probability that the inter- 
national machinery may at first prove un- 
wieldy and slow, with funds not immediately 
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available, one or several foundations might 
render outstanding service to the advance of 
knowledge and to international understand- 
ing by undertaking some of the more urgent 
research problems. 

One of the most interesting potential devel- 
opments of the immediate future is a National 
Research Foundation, creation of which was 
before Congress in several competing bills in 
1946.* This Foundation, according to the orig- 
inal proposal submitted by Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, whose Office of Scientific Research and 
Development produced the atomic bomb, 
would operate on an annual budget of $122,- 
500,000, which is 70 per cent more than the 
total annual expenditures of all the private 
foundations in the United States. Nevertheless 
it is proposed for merely the natural sciences, 
including biology and medicine. A national 
agency conducting research on such a vast 
scale should, in the judgment of the present 
writers, be under careful safeguards to pro- 
tect the objectivity of its findings, and should 
include the social sciences and the humanities 
in its program. | 

The question of public control is a subject 
of continuing debate. Foundations are clearly 
affected with the public interest. Functions 
which they once performed have in many 
cases been taken over by federal or local gov- 
ernment, and many of their present demon- 
stration programs may lead to governmental 
programs in the future. However carefully 
they may avoid overt attempts to “influence 
legislation” — with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue not unremembered — it is inevitable 
that the results of foundation research will 
sooner or later affect public policy. Over or- 
ganizations exercising influence of this kind, 
how far, if at all, should public control be 
exercised? 

In the early days of foundations in America 
there was much controversial discussion on 
the subject of governmental control, and ex- 
treme proposals were made. Longer experi- 
ence has shown that most of the early fears re- 


1 A bill (S.1850) was passed in the Senate, after the 
social services were stricken out by amendment. It 
was not considered in the House before Congress 
adjourned. 


garding foundations were groundless. Criti- 
cism still continues, but the critics, curiously 
enough, have usually fallen into one of two op- 
posite camps. The theoretical critics, who deal 
with the idea of the foundation, usually regard 
it as an ultraconservative influence, ruled by 
the dead hand, dealing in palliatives rather 
than in constructive change, and controlled by 
trustees who are typically older men from con- 
servative professions who may be expected to 
use their considerable powers to maintain the 
old order. Critics of individual programs, on 
the other hand, are likely to charge that foun- 
dation influence is irresponsible, radical, and 
subversive. Probably the truth lies in a mid- 
dle ground between these criticisms, where 
wide opportunity exists for creative thinking 
and constructive work. , 

One of the most effective forms of control 
has. been public opinion. Serious abuses of 
power seem unlikely so long as the actions of 
boards of trustees and foundation executives 
are open to public review and comment. Many 
foundations are careful to publish full reports 
of their actions; unfortunately another large 
group, including many of the newer family 
foundations, fail to do so. It is probable that 
increased pressure will be brought upon all 
foundations enjoying tax exemption to fur- 
nish full reports on both finances and activi- 
ties. Unless informed public opinion is avail- 
able as an effective control throughout the 
foundation field, renewed demands for rigid 
governmental controls may arise, and founda- 
tions may lose one of their most useful present 
assets, their freedom for independent and pio- 
neering action. 

Some degree of public representation, if not 
control, may be achieved through the method 
of selection of the board of trustees. It has al- 
ready become almost universal practice among 
community trusts to have certain of the trus- 
tees, sometimes a majority, appointed by 
elected public officials or representatives of 
public groups, such as a judge, a governor or 
mayor, a president of a college, an executive 
officer of a chamber of commerce, a labor 
union counselor, or a president of a county 
bar association. A few general foundations 
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have similar provisions for appointment of 
some of their trustees, and it is a policy which 
seems likely to be increasingly adopted. It 
may, however, also have serious drawbacks. 
In some states or localities appointment of 
trustees by public officials might subject the 
foundation to partisan political influences with 
disastrous results. 

Another form of public control is the power 
of taxation. At present, its chief application is 
in penalizing foundations which engage to 
any large extent in what the law refers to as 
propaganda, or other attempts, to influence 
legislation. It might be extended to discourag- 
ing foundations which simply accumulate in- 
come and have no present program for the 
public welfare. The United States Treasury 
Department has made proposals to tax all phil- 
anthropic funds. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss the merits and demerits of so sweeping 
a proposal. With respect to foundations, it 
would seriously limit the funds available for 
present work now done in the public interest, 
and might be expected to discourage future 
application of “private wealth to public pur- 
pose” through foundations. 

It is also possible that other influences might 
cut short or radically alter the history of this 
typically American invention, the private 
foundation. Continued low interest rates will 
limit funds currently available unless expendi- 
ture from capital becomes more general. A 
severe inflation or another war conceivably 
might wipe foundations out completely. But 
in the shorter range, and barring major catas- 
trophes of this sort, it seems probable that 
American research foundations, now about to 
enter their second half-century, will continue 
to be an independent, original, and important 
force for social progress. 
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F. Emerson ANDREWS 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING,’ in a 
generic sense, are undertaken by many profes- 
sional and nonprofessional workers as either 
a major or minor part of their jobs. The terms 
are applied rather loosely to a wide range of 
activities having to do with human relation- 
ships, from highly skilled psychiatric service, 
at one end of the scale, to the informal giving 
of advice by inexperienced and untrained 
people, at the other. Frequently the terms are 
used interchangeably. 

In the educational world, guidance has been 
defined as “the broad, comprehensive pro- 
gram of services and activities directed toward 
assisting students in solving problems and 
making adjustments for full development and 
usefulness in life,’ whereas counseling has 
been called “that phase of guidance carried on 
through direct personal contact and relation- 
ship with the individual student.”? More uni- 
versally, counseling may be regarded as being 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Direcrory OF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 

2 See Klein and Moffitt, znfra. 
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a process whereby an individual has oppor- 
tunity to verbalize his problem with a person 
skilled in interviewing. He is thus enabled to 
see his problem in a new perspective, to reor- 
ganize his feelings and attitudes, and if pos- 
sible to take positive action regarding his difh- 
culty. 

Interviewing is the primary technique used 
in the counseling of persons. One authority 
has defined interviewing as “talking with peo- 
ple—skilled, controlled talking, talking with 
a purpose. It involves a give-and-take between 
the counselor and counselee” and is charac- 
terized by “observation, listening, and ques- 
tioning.”* Social case work and _ psychiatry 
have contributed greatly to the development 
of the interviewing technique. See MENTAL 
Hyciene and Socrat CasE Work. 


Auspices and Methods 


Counseling and guidance are practiced, 
with varying degrees of effectiveness, in many 
settings. One of these is social work, where 
agency staffs are called upon to counsel with 
people upon a wide variety of personal and 
group problems; and whether this be done 
through the social case work process or infor- 
mally, as across the desk of a boys’ club sec- 
retary, the objective is essentially the same. 
Another is the process of counseling with and 
giving guidance to high school and college 
students, which is carried on in quite a differ- 
ent setting. Vocational counseling is still an- 
other variation; it may be done not only as a 
part of school counseling but also in connec- 
tion with employment services and programs 
of vocational rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped. Again, facilities may be provided for 
counseling with members of special groups, 
such as veterans or unemployed older work- 
ers. Many pastors offer religious counseling 
to their troubled parishioners. Marriage coun- 
seling is a new and specialized service in 
which sex education plays an important role. 
During the recent war industrial and union 
counseling were developed, the first as a varia- 
tion of personnel work in industry, the second 
as a service rendered by labor organizations 


1 See Garrett, infra. 
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to their own memberships, particularly in 
crowded war-industry communities. Other 
settings could be mentioned, but these are 
sufficient to be indicative of the range wherein 
counseling and guidance are practiced in our 
complex social organization. 

The common denominator in all counseling 
and guidance operations is the relationship 
of two persons: the one in need of counsel, 
guidance, or assistance with his problem, the 
other attempting to help meet this need. The 
success of the counseling effort hinges on the 
effectiveness of this relationship, and this in 
turn on the ability of the counselor to dis- 
charge his responsibility within it. Counsel- 
ing is too often thought of as merely giving 
of advice, but the more experienced and 
skilled the counselor, the less need he has to 
give advice. 

The relative values of nondirective counsel- 
ing versus directive counseling are much de- 
bated among some professional counselors. 
One of the leading exponents of nondirec- 
tive counseling says of it, “The primary fact 
which has given nondirective counseling its 
impetus is the realization that a predictable, 
measurable process can be set in motion in 
the client—a process which releases forces 
of self-directing initiative, and forces making 
for psychological growth.”* Both schools of 
thought have strong advocates who are articu- 
late in describing the merits of their particular 
technique.” There may be value in both tech- 
niques, depending upon the situation in 
which they are used. 


Counseling in the Schools 


School counseling begins at the time the 
child first enters school and continues through 
his entire school experience. Much of it is done 
by the teachers. In the larger school systems, 
special pupil personnel services have been de- 
veloped to augment this informal counseling. 
Child labor laws and compulsory education 
laws have given impetus to this development, 
by making it necessary for educators to deal 


1 Rogers, Carl. ‘Psychometric Tests and Client- 
Centered Counseling,” in Educational and Psychologt- 
cal Measurement. Spring 1946. 

2 See Rogers, infra. 
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with older children who might otherwise not 
be in school. 

Nearly every school system in the United 
States has attendance workers whose job, at 
least potentially, is to work closely with the 
child, the school, the home, and the com- 
munity to aid in the best possible school ad- 
justment for each particular child. The school 
doctor and nurse know that the happy, con- 
tented child must be in good health. It is their 
function not only to be constantly alert to 
signs of illness and to carry on a preventive 
health program but also to be available for 
consultation with teachers and parents. The 
school psychologist is another specialist who, 
in the larger school systems, evaluates the 
pupil’s potentialities and reviews his achieve- 
ments, to see if they are satisfactory, and if 
not, what the difficulty may be. See PsycHo- 
LOGICAL TESTING IN SoctAL WELFARE. The 
visiting teacher or school social worker in- 
terprets to the school and to the home the 
maladjusted child’s needs, and endeavors to 
bring about the cooperation of all in dealing 
with them. Some schools have psychiatrists 
on their staffs who are available for counseling 
with the students, teachers, parents, and the 
other pupil personnel workers on the school 
staff. Effective administration of a pupil 
personnel program demands that recognition 
be given to the whole personality of the child 
in administering to his individual needs and 
that there be a well-coordinated pupil person- 
nel division, directed by a single administra- 
tive officer under the superintendent of 
schools. See SoctaL AND HEALTH Work IN 
THE SCHOOLS. 


Vocational Counseling 


In addition to the above-named pupil per- 
sonnel workers, most city school systems have 
vocational counselors or guidance workers on 
their staffs. In the senior and junior high 
schools, vocational planning is an important 
aspect of the counseling program. 

Vocational counseling is the process of 
helping an individual to think through his 
vocational plan. As one phase of vocational 
guidance, it has been defined by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association as “the 


process of assisting the individual to choose 
an occupation, prepare for, enter upon, and 
progress in it.” As a well-defined program it 
may be found not only in schools but also in 
colleges, employment services, social agencies, 
youth agencies, and special bureaus estab- 
lished for the purpose of giving vocational 
guidance. Professional workers are known by 
a variety of names: vocational counselors, 
vocational advisers, deans, vocational psy- 
chologists, employment counselors, wartime 
counselors, and so forth. Vocational counsel- 
ing concerns itself with several functions: 
studying and disseminating information 
about occupations; studying and counseling 
the individual; placing the individual in em- 
ployment; and following up to evaluate the 
success of the counseling and placement serv- 
ice. 

Minneapolis has recently reviewed its coun- 
seling program. In addition to making care- 
ful study of guidance services, a job analysis 
was made of the work of the junior and 
senior high school counselors and deans who 
are carrying counseling responsibilities.+. The 
Occupational Planning Committee of the 
Welfare Federation in Cleveland is working 
upon an occupational analysis to be entitled 
Occupational Inventory: A Study of the 
Number and Kinds of Jobs in Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio. 


Veteran Counseling 


The returning serviceman, with his interest 
in further training and education, has given 
impetus to the expansion of some counseling 
services and, in many situations, to the de- 
velopment of new services. Under the auspices 
of the Veterans Administration, advisement 
and guidance services to veterans are provided 
under Public Laws, No. 16 and 346, 78th 


Congress, as follows: 


1. “Vocational advisement” is provided 
under Public Law 16 for the purpose of help- 
ing the veteran who has a vocational handicap 
resulting from a service-connected disability, 
in the selection of an employment objective 
and such training as will enable him to over- 


1 See Bulletin of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals (infra). 
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come his handicap by becoming qualified to 
secure employment in an occupation for 
which the training will fit him. This counsel- 
ing includes analysis of the claimant’s oc- 
cupational capacities, as affected by his dis- 
ability; study of his vocational interests and 
desires; and application of occupational in- 
formation to the facts found respecting these 
factors. 

2.. Vocational guidance is provided for non- 
disabled veterans and veterans having non- 
service-connected disabilities under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 346 (Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act). This counseling is mainly 
for the purpose of effecting the employment 
adjustment of veterans who desire assistance 
in obtaining, or preparing for, employment 
because their return to preservice employment 
is impeded, due to the fact that the preservice 
job no longer exists or because employment 
in the field of their former occupation is no 
longer advantageous. Such counseling is nec- 
essary since many veterans have had entirely 
new occupational opportunities opened to 
them as a result of their experience and train- 
ing in the armed services. Some have not 
wished to return to their old jobs but are eager 
to use their new skills in a different occupa- 
tion or to obtain advanced education. A large 
percentage of the young veterans never have 
had work experience, since they went directly 
from educational institutions into the armed 
forces. 


3. Placement counseling is provided to pre- 
pare the counselee for making proper efforts 
in his own behalf, and for cooperating effec- 
tively with advisers, training officers, and 
others acting for him, for the purpose of find- 
ing suitable employment and making ap- 
propriate contacts with prospective employers 
to secure suitable employment. 

4. Educational guidance is provided for the 
purpose of indicating to the veteran what 
further education, if any, he should pursue 
in order to capitalize on his potentialities and 
bring him to the stage where he can best 
function in civilian life. 

5. Personal adjustment counseling is pro- 
vided to assist veterans who are not well 
adjusted emotionally and need the services of 
professionally trained personnel in dispassion- 
ately analyzing their problems, for the pur- 
pose of providing the insight and understand- 
ing essential to overcoming or avoiding emo- 
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tional disturbances, mental attitudes, social 
conflicts, and other conditions that cause mal- 
adjustments which interfere with the success- 
ful pursuit of vocational or educational objec- 
tives.* 


In addition to the counseling service under 
the Veterans Administration, many com- 
munities have established special counseling 
services for veterans. For example, the Vet- 
eran’s Education Counseling Service, spon- 
sored by the Los Angeles Board of Education, 
has the following chief functions: coordina- 
tion, correspondence pertaining to military 
credit evaluation, Veterans Administration 
referrals, and service comprising a program of 
testing and counseling. The Connecticut 
State Department of Education has a plan of 
meeting the counseling needs not only of vet- 
erans but of other adults as well.? See Vet- 
ERANS BENEFITS AND SERVICES. 


Counseling and Adult Education 


Most colleges, universities, and municipal 
boards of education have extended their adult 
education counseling facilities to serve the 
veteran; and it is hoped that they will main- 
tain this service in the future for the adults 
of their community. The need for adult coun- 
seling centers and the ways in which some 
communities have organized for community 
adult counseling service are discussed in the 
February, 1945, issue of Occupations: The 
Vocational Guidance Journal. A recent pub- 
lication, Counseling Techniques in Adult 
Education, gives some very practical sugges- 
tions on the problems and techniques of adult 
counseling.* See ApuLtt EpucaTion. 


Religious Counseling - 


One of the oldest forms of: counseling is 
that done by ministers of all faiths. In time 
of trouble, people turn to the church for help. 
One writer describes pastoral counseling as 
“the endeavor by the minister to help people 


1 See Scott, infra. 

2 Dingilian, David H. “Counseling Returning Vet- 
erans,” in Adult Education Bulletin. April 1946. 

3 Connecticut State Department of Education. Post 
War Educational Services of Veteran and Adult Work- 
ers. Hartford. January 1946. 

4 See Klein and Moffitt, zzfra. 
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through mutual discussion of the issues in- 
volved in a difficult life situation, leading to- 
ward a better understanding of the choices in- 
volved, and toward the power of making a 
self-chosen decision which will be as closely 
bound up to religious reality as the people 
are capable of under the circumstances.’ The 
importance of pastoral counseling was re- 
emphasized during the recent war years. The 
religious counselors met a real counseling 
need and were called upon to help men and 
women entering the armed services, the fami- 
lies of servicemen, the emotionally disturbed 
dischargee, and the returning veteran who 
needed help in reorientation. 

Premarital counseling has become an in- 
creasingly important function of the minister. 
His interest does not begin and end with the 
marriage ceremony. Rather, it starts with 
young people’s groups in their discussions of 
boy-and-girl relationships, courtship, and 
preparation for marriage, and goes on to in- 
dividual premarital counseling. After the mar- 
riage, the minister counsels in respect to family 
living. In the counseling process, most minis- 
ters make use of the health and welfare re- 
sources of the community. 

Colleges and universities concerned with the 
education of religious leaders have recognized 
the importance of training their students in 
the art of counseling. Courses in counseling 
techniques, psychiatry, and social case work 
are among the opportunities offered in some 
schools. Supervised field work experience in 
mental hospitals and social agencies is ar- 
ranged for students especially interested in 
counseling. Progress has been made but, as 
in other forms of counseling, procedures and 
methods are not too well established. 


Marriage Counseling 


Marriage and family counseling is an 
emerging specialty in the field of human rela- 
tions. It takes account of the sociological, 
psychological, and physiological aspects of 
family living and has developed from concern 
with the breakdown in family life which re- 
sults in so many divorces. Marriage counsel- 


1 See Hiltner, infra. 


ing services, though given informally by 
ministers, psychologists, teachers, lawyers, and 
doctors, are also provided in a few communi- 
ties in specialized marriage counseling cen- 
ters. Examples are the Maternal Health As- 
sociation in Cleveland, Consultation Center 
in New York, Association for Family Living 
in Chicago, and the Merrill-Palmer School 
in Detroit. Family service societies render 
considerable service in this area through their 
normal case work operations. See Famity So- 
c1aL Work. A good list of the professional 
organizations which are interested in mar- 
riage counseling may be found in Groves’ 
Conserving Marriage and the Family (infra). 


Industrial and Union Counseling 


Management’s major problem during the 
war was human relations. Goods could not 
be manufactured, production schedules main- 
tained, or supplies shipped to the far theaters 
of war unless workers were helped to stay at 
their jobs and to maintain production at the 
maximum. Personnel departments, facing 
this problem, reviewed established counseling 
programs such as those of R. H. Macy and 
Company, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and especially the pioneer work 
started in 1927 at the Hawthorne Plant of 
Western Electric Company. Based upon the 
Western Electric experience? many compa- 
nies established similar counseling programs. 
Likewise, the federal government during 
World War II used employe counselors in 
most of the major federal agencies. 

Women were hired in large war factories 
to counsel with women employes. Training 
courses were instituted by the company or in 
cooperation with local colleges and universi- 
ties to train these counselors. Departments of 
industrial psychology and some schools of so- 
cial work assisted in this training. There was 
a dearth of usable teaching material, and in 
one attempt to meet this need, Counseling 
Methods for Personnel Workers was written.’ 
Case material submitted to the author of this 


1 See Goldstein, infra. . 
2 See Roethlisberger and others, infra. 
8 See Garrett, infra. 
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manual was used to illustrate the various prob- 
lems which arise in industrial counseling situ- 
ations. It is generally agreed that counselors in 
industry should be fully acquainted with and 
should use the community’s resources, partic- 
ularly those in the social work field. As a result 
there has been an attempt to develop close 
working relationships between the commu- 
nity agencies and industrial counselors, with 
a clarification of the function of each. 
During the war period, unions were stimu- 
lated to develop their own counseling service. 
One author has pointed out that this came 
about because all-out industrial mobilization, 
with resulting full employment, freed or- 
ganized labor from its chief preoccupation, 
giving it an opportunity to turn its attention 
to other needs of workers; health and wel- 
fare programs have become an important ele- 
ment in labor’s present thinking and planning; 
increased cooperation between labor and so- 
cial agencies has given unions some insight 
into the effectiveness of social work tech- 
‘niques and a desire to bring the benefits of 
social work to the rank and file of union mem- 
bership; and the direct example of manage- 
ment counseling, concerning which labor has 
misgivings, stimulated union activity. Some 
unions have trained their own members as 
counselors, while others have had a liaison 
staff member to assist in the referral of cases 
to social agencies. See Lasor AND SoctIAL 


Work. 


Employment Counseling 


Successful job placement is dependent upon 
skillful employment counseling by trained, 
experienced counselors. The policy with re- 
spect to employment counseling of the United 
States Employment Service is to provide “as 
a part of regular local office operations, em- 
ployment counseling service to any applicant 
of employable age who requires and wishes 
the additional assistance that counseling can 
provide in becoming vocationally adjusted; 
to refer to other agencies those applicants 
requiring assistance which other agencies are 
better equipped to provide; to coordinate its 


1 See Palevsky, infra. 
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counseling activities with activities of other 
groups and agencies in the community.”? 
Employment counseling involves an elabora- 
tion or intensification of the methods and 
techniques involved in all employment office 
functions in the interest of those applicants 
who need special assistance preparatory to 
employment or concurrent with employment. 
See EMPLOYMENT SERVICES. 

Many of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations and some of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations offer employment 
counseling to anyone seeking their service. 
In most instances the counseling is supple- 
mented by testing and job placement. The lo- 
cal Jewish Vocational Services and Urban 
Leagues make available to their clientele em- 
ployment counseling as one phase of their vo- 
cational guidance service. Social agencies fre- 
quently maintain employment counseling 
service for clients who present special prob- 
lems, such as the blind, the hard of hearing, 
the physically disabled, and the emotionally 
disturbed. In Cleveland, for example, the Vo- 
cational Guidance Bureau of Children’s Sery- 
ices, established in 1942, serves the financially 
participating agencies of the Cleveland Wel- 
fare Federation. This Bureau offers employ- 
ment counseling and job placement as a part 
of the major function of vocational guidance. 

Employment counseling is also done by in- 
dividual local schools or by a central place- 
ment department of the local board of educa- 
tion. Some schools share the employment 
counseling responsibility with the local office 
of the United States Employment Service. 
Most colleges and universities maintain em- 
ployment counseling service for their students 
and alumni. Some of the private fee-charging 
agencies do employment counseling as a part 
of job placement. 

Returned veterans and displaced war work- 
ers have emphasized the importance of com- 
munities having available adequate employ- 
ment counseling facilities. The criterion is 
not that the individual gets a job but that he 
is well placed, happy, producing satisfactorily, 


1 See U.S. War Manpower Commission, infra. 
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and satisfied that he is making a contribution 
to society. 


Counseling in Youth Agencies 


Group work agencies recognize that coun- 
seling in some form is inherent in their pro- 
grams, which cannot effectively meet the 
needs of their clientele unless individuals are 
counseled in relation to their selection of 
group work activities. The settlement worker 
has an intimate knowledge of his community 
as well as the needs of the individual who 
participates in the program, and because of 
this is frequently called upon to counsel in 
respect to many personal problems. 

In the group work agencies there is a wide 
range of activities which call for skillful 
counseling. The Young Women’s Christian 
Associations and the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations have assumed an increasing re- 
sponsibility to their clientele in the area of 
personal counseling.’ Some Associations have 
trained counselors on their staffs for counsel- 
ing with the individual who comes, either 
on his own volition or by referral from an- 
other staff member, for consultation. The 
function of the counselor in the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association has been described 
as being “more closely akin to short contact, 
time-limited case work, than to anything else. 
Enough information must be secured from 
the individual or about her to give under- 
standing. The client may require one or 
several interviews. She may require referral 
to a special community agency or service. She 
may have needs which can be completely 
served in the association.”? 

Counseling in the Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
organizations is carried on chiefly by scout 
leaders. The Boy Scout “character court” and 
its merit badge program provide opportu- 
nity for counseling. Likewise, the leaders of 
the Y-Teens (the younger girls’ division of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations) 
and Camp Fire Girls counsel with individual 
girls whenever the need arises. Similar coun- 
seling services are given by Young Men’s 
Hebrew Associations, Young Women’s He- 


1 See Anderson, infra. 


brew Associations, and Catholic youth groups. 
See YoutTH SERVICEs. / 


The Future of Counseling 


The future of counseling depends upon the 
willingness of counselors to establish their job 
on a scientific basis. To do this, experienced 
counselors must accumulate records which 
may be subjected to careful research. 

They must develop new methods and tech- 
niques and in light of new knowledge, modify 
old techniques. The allied fields of social case 
work and psychiatry need to be examined for 
what they have to contribute to the counsel- 
ing process. Counselors must be willing to 
accept criticism of established techniques, to 
aid in the construction of new methods, and 
to incorporate these methods into their work. 
The training program for counselors needs 
to be extended and enriched. Counselors 
should have opportunity for supervised field 
work experience in a recognized counseling 
program. 

Communities should review their counsel- 
ing facilities to determine what an adequate 
counseling service should include to meet 
their particular needs. Existing services should 
be re-evaluated for clarification, so that 
present and future needs may be better de- 
termined. 

The counseling emphasis must be on pre- 
vention of serious maladjustments. People 
need to be educated to the use of counseling 
as a preventive measure. To accomplish this, 
counselors must become professional in princi- 
ple and practice and be willing to accept the 
responsibility incumbent upon such levels 
of achievement. Counseling is employed in 
many of the professions, and service is ren- 
dered under many different auspices; but 
wherever it is used there is an obligation to 
perfect the techniques through research and 
by the training of competent personnel. 

The leading professional organizations are 
the Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations and its constituent groups: the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
(largest of the groups), National Association 
of Deans of Women, American College Per- 
sonnel Association, and nine smaller organiza- 
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tions. The Council coordinates the program 
for the annual meetings of its three largest 
constituent members. 
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HOUSING AND CITY PLANNING. 
More than two generations of activities de- 
signed to ameliorate unsatisfactory housing 
conditions have led to the general acceptance 
of an objective that calls for the provision of 
adequate housing for all the people. Adequate 
housing means housing of at least a minimum 
standard for everybody, with housing above 
this minimum available to those who can 
afford it. In the context of city planning, ade- 
quate housing means not only dwelling units 
that are of satisfactory design and arrange- 
ment, are properly equipped, are of sound 
construction, and are not overcrowded; it also 
means dwellings — whether in single, double, 
or multiple-unit structures — that are suitably 
related to their sites in terms of light, air, 
family privacy, adequate outside space, and 
attractiveness. It calls for neighborhoods that 
are of such scale, design, and relationship to 
the larger communities of which they are 
parts and having such facilities and providing 
such services as make them convenient, attrac- 
tive, and healthful, and pleasant places in 
which to live. 


PRESENT Housinc SITUATION 


The nation is far from the goal above 
stated. Deficient housing production and 
widespread neighborhood deterioration have 
combined to produce a housing supply that, 
qualitatively, is over one-third substandard 
and, quantitatively, was at the beginning of 
1946 about 3,000,000 units short of absolute 
need. 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in DirecTrory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 
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The 1940 census of housing found that there 
were 37,300,000 dwelling units in the country 
— 29,700,000 urban and rural nonfarm and 
7,600,000 farm dwellings. According to the 
census classification of “needing major re- 
pairs or without private toilet or private bath,” 
over 38 per cent of all nonfarm dwellings 
and over 92 per cent of all farm dwellings were 
substandard. These figures do not take into 
account substandardness by reason of either 
overcrowding or environmental deficiencies, 
but relate only to the physical condition of 
the dwelling. While 28.6 per cent of all urban 
dwellings were substandard by condition, 
another 8.3 per cent, although in good physical 
condition, were substandard by reason of loca- 
tion in slum areas. 


Beyond these conditions, large and unesti- 


mated amounts of urban housing are located 
in neighborhoods that are on the down grade, 
or that are improperly designed in terms of 
satisfactory living conditions. It may be that 
the buildings are crowded too closely together, 
or that there is an unsatisfactory relationship 
between the residential use of the land and 
the movement: of traffic, or that desirable 
neighborhood facilities are lacking, or that 
more intensive land uses are so near-by as to 
be detrimental, or that neglect of maintenance 
has begun to be contagious. Frequently there 
is a combination of these conditions, and the 
resulting impairment of desirability is often 
accentuated by pollution of the city’s atmos- 
phere. Without doubt the greater part of the 
urban housing in the country either is sub- 
standard by reason of condition or of location 
in slum areas, or is otherwise undesirably 
situated. 

During the latter part of the 1930’s a small 
amount of housing (now totaling less than 
one-half of one per cent of the total supply) 
was produced with the aid of public subsidies 
for low-income families. Other than this, hous- 
ing has always been produced, quite naturally, 
for the most profitable segment of the market. 
The National Housing Agency has divided 
the housing market into high, middle, and 
low segments, defining them by rental ranges, 
and finds that 33 per cent of the total housing 
need is represented by the high segment, 38 


~ 


per cent by the middle, and 29 per cent by the 
low. In terms of quality of housing heretofore 
available, the lower part of the market is found | 
to be larger than these figures indicate. The 
high market becomes that which is served 
by adequate housing, and for which most of 
the new housing is built. The middle segment 
is served by a small amount of new housing 
but primarily by older housing, ranging down 
to deteriorated and slum housing; while the ~ 
low segment is served only by substandard 
housing. 

The National Housing Agency has stated? 
that the outstanding characteristic of the 
house-building industry has been its extremely 
fluctuating and unstable character. In 1925, 
937,000 dwelling units were produced; in 
1933 the total was 93,000. The annual average 
production for the decade 1920-1929, inclu- 
sive, was 703,000; for the 1930-1939 decade | 
it was: 273,000 — less than two-thirds of the 
net increase in the number of families in the 
population. Over the two decades production 
should have been more than twice as great 
as it was in order to care for the need for 
additional houses and to make a reasonable 
beginning in the replacement of substandard 
housing. 

Deficient total volume of housing produc- 
tion continued through the defense and war 
periods, with housing built where and as war 
need dictated. Of a total of around 2,000,000 
units produced during this period, about one- 
quarter were of temporary construction, ulti- 
mately to be removed. 

By the end of the war the housing shortage 
had become critical. When mass demobiliza- 
tion began in October, 1945, there were an es- 
timated 1,200,000 nonfarm families in the 
country living doubled up with other families. 
At that time it was estimated that by the end 
of 1946 about 1,600,000 married veterans with- 
out established homes would be discharged, 
and that an additional 1,300,000 single vet- 
erans and 560,000 nonveterans would have 
married and would be in search of dwellings, 
thus making a gross need of 4,660,000 non- ~ 
farm houses. It was estimated that less than 


1 See Housing Facts (infra). 
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3,000,000 of this total would be provided 


through the unprecedentedly small number of 
existing vacancies and vacancies occurring 
through family dissolution by death or other- 
wise. 


Veterans Emergency Housing Program 


Early in 1946 the Veterans Emergency 
Housing Program was formulated under the 
direction of the Housing Expediter, who is 
also Administrator of the National Housing 
Agency. Balancing the maximum housing pro- 
duction that could reasonably be expected and 
the maximum extent of doubling up that could 
reasonably be tolerated, the program set a goal 
of 2,700,000 low and moderate-cost houses to 
be started by the end of 1947. This goal was 
broken down into the following specific objec- 
tives: (a) for 1946, 1,200,000 houses started, 
of which 700,000 would be conventional-type 
permanent houses, 250,000 permanent pre- 
fabricated houses, and 250,000 temporary 
units (200,000 units through re-use of war 
housing and 50,000 trailers); and (b) for 1947, 
1,500,000 houses started, of which 900,000 
would be conventional-type houses and 600,- 
000 permanent prefabricated houses. 

In February, 1946, the Housing Expediter 
announced the details of the Veterans Emer- 
gency Housing Program," calling essentially 
for (a) greatly expanded production of build- 
ing materials by a variety of means, the princi- 
pal one of which was premium payments for 
production above levels otherwise attainable; 
(b) expansion of the labor force engaged in 
the production of building materials and in 
house construction; (c) postponement of all 
deferable and nonessential construction and 
establishment of a system of priorities on con- 
struction materials for house builders, for 
houses to sell for not more than $10,000 or to 
rent for not more than $80 per month, with 
preference for veterans and their families; 
(d) expansion of factory fabrication of con- 
struction units and of complete houses; (e) 
resumption of the more liberal mortgage in- 
surance that had been available during the 
war under Title VI of the National Housing 


1 See Wyatt, infra. 
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Act, to be applicable to low-cost housing up to 
go per cent of value, based on necessary cur- 
rent costs; (f) curbing of inflation through 
effective price control on building materials, 
ceiling prices on new and existing houses and 
on building lots, and continuation of rent con- 
trol; and (g) adoption of the General Housing 
Bill of 1946 (the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill), 
discussed later. 

Congress adopted most of the emergency 
measures of the program and granted exten- 
sive emergency powers to the Housing Ex- 
pediter, but refused to apply price controls to 
already existing houses or to building lots, 
and reduced to $400,000,000 the $600,000,000 
that was requested for premium payments to 
stimulate the production of materials. Con- 
gress also provided $250,000,000 for making 
war housing available for re-use (in addition 
to $191,000,000 previously appropriated). The 
most serious setback to the program was the 
failure of Congress to pass the Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft Bill, since this was designed to bring 
about a continuing high production of hous- 
ing and since it provided the only means, ex- 
cept in the state of New York which has its — 
own program, for the production of any hous- 


‘ing whatever for low-income families. 


The principal implementing legislation for 
the emergency features of the program was the 
Patman Act. This did not become law until 
May 22, 1946, with the result that the program 
did not get under way until nearly the mid- 
dle of the year. It began to be effective almost 
at once in stimulating the production of mate- 
rials, but serious shortages continued to exist 
because of the depletion of stocks on hand 
and in the channels of trade, and because of 
greatly increased demand. There was also 
evidence of some diversion of materials to the 
“black market.” On September 1, 1946, the 
Housing Expediter further curtailed nonresi- 
dential construction, required a larger flow 
of building materials into residential construc- 
tion, gave greater effectiveness to priorities, 
and strengthened compliance procedures. 

During the first seven months of 1946, con- 
struction was started on about 600,000 dwell- 
ing units — well on the way toward the ac- 
complishment of the first year’s goal. During 
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this period 287,000 dwelling units of all types 
were completed. Of this total about 194,000 
were permanent dwellings, and 70,000 of 
these had been started in 1946. 

During 1946, construction was greatly 
handicapped by shortage of materials as well 
as by high costs resulting from increased 
prices and from uncertainty as to the availa- 
bility of materials. Estimates of the increase 
in costs over the costs of prewar residential 
construction varied from 4o per cent to over 
too per cent. Local housing authorities, with 
federal funds for the completion of projects 
deferred by the war, and the authorities operat- 
ing with state aid in New York, found it virtu- 
ally impossible to proceed because of increased 
costs. 

While formidable obstacles stood in the way 
of gettting a large house-building program 
into high gear, the measures being taken to 
that end together with the pressure of the 
continuing acute housing shortage made it 
clear that a heavy volume of construction could 
be expected. Many localities began to check 
up on the effectiveness of their planning 
measures in order to assure sound and benefi- 
cial community development and to obviate 
the detrimental effect of such unregulated 
“boom” construction as took place during the 
1920's. 


Rent Control 


The increasingly acute housing shortage 
necessitated the continuation and extension 
of rent control during 1946. See Anti-Inflation 
Programs in ConsuMER Protection. During 
the first eight months of the year control was 
extended to 69 additional areas, bringing the 
total to 544. The areas covered include nearly 
one-third of the counties in the nation, with a 
total population (as of 1940) of 98,158,976. 
For the bulk of these areas rents as they were 
on March 1, 1942, were set as the ceilings, but 
the base date varies from early in 1941 in the 
case of some of the areas first brought under 
control, to as late as March 1, 1946. 

Federal price control expired on June 30, 
1946, and was re-established on July 25, 1946. 
During this interval there were sporadic ex- 
amples of sharp increases in rent, but because 


of the fact that the length of the break in fed- 
eral control was shorter than the thirty days’ 
notice generally required for rent changes, 
together with the fact that widespread public 
demand indicated that rent control would be 


‘quickly resumed, there was no general break- 


ing of the dike. Under legislation previously 
adopted, state-administered rent control be- 
came effective in the state of New York as 
soon as federal control ceased; the legislatures 
of Louisiana, Michigan, New Jersey, and 
Rhode Island passed emergency rent control 
legislation; special legislative sessions were 
called in several states; and rent control was 
established by governors’ proclamations in a 
number of other states. In addition, eight 
cities in California and ten in other parts of 
the country established rent control by muni- 
cipal ordinances. All these measures operated 
only during the gap in federal control. The 
District of Columbia continued under its own 
rent control legislation, which antedated fed- 
eral price control. 


Lonc-RAaNcE REMEDIAL MEASURES 


The Interest of Government 


It has come to be widely recognized that 
governmental measures — of one kind or an- 
other and at one or more of the various levels 
of government — are required in connection 
with every part of the complex process of pro- 
ducing good houses in good neighborhoods 
and good neighborhoods in sound, orderly, 
and attractive cities. The path to this recogni- 
tion has been a long one. Except for occasional 
examples of philanthropic housing, the public 
attack on the housing problem was long made 
solely by way of regulatory measures, first to 
prevent or eliminate seriously hazardous con- 
ditions, and then to require observance of 
affirmatively beneficial standards. During the 
decade 1910-1920 such regulatory measures 
began to be joined by zoning, with its power 
to protect residential neighborhoods from the 
intrusion of detrimental uses and to establish 
standards of open space and population den- 
sity for new residential development. 

Zoning was a new concept in city planning, 
which had theretofore been concerned prima- 
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rily with city embellishment, public buildings, 


thoroughfares, and recreation areas. True, 


t 


more than thirty-five years ago there was evi- 
dence of some awareness of a community of 
interest on the part of city planners and advo- 
cates of better housing. However, the two 
groups went their separate ways and it was 
a quarter of a century before the “housers” 
began to see — in terms of effective activity — 
that the problem of providing adequate hous- 
ing must be approached within the frame- 
work of comprehensive city planning; and be- 
fore planners began to discover that adopting 
zoning regulations and widening streets and 
establishing parks could not of themselves 
produce good neighborhoods occupied by 
good houses. Neighborhoods continued to de- 
cay under the very mantle of zoning; the 
widened thoroughfare frequently did violence 
to neighborhood integrity and produced a 
long ribbon of blighted frontage; and while 
the park might somewhat improve an undesir- 
able neighborhood environment, it could not 
give rise to better housing than the occupants 
could afford to rent or buy. 

Among the now accepted concerns of gov- 


ernment with housing and city planning are: 


For the local government: (1) Making 
studies and analyses of the physical, economic, 
social, and cultural characteristics and trends 
of the city, including specific studies of hous- 
ing conditions and needs. (2) Formulating 
broad plans for correcting features of the 
city’s development that are deficient or un- 
desirable and for guiding the city’s future 
development in accordance with sound stand- 
ards. (3) Putting into effect protective regula- 
tions (a) covering soundness of construction 
of buildings and quality of installations in 
them (building, plumbing, and electrical 
codes); such dwelling features as arrangement, 
room size, window space, sanitary facilities, 
and occupancy (housing codes); the use of 
land and buildings, the height and bulk of 
buildings, the open spaces about buildings, 
and the density of population (zoning regula- 
tions); the layout and improvement of new 
subdivisions (platting control); and the loca- 
tion of buildings with respect to planned 
sheets (the official map, or corresponding 
measure); and (b) requiring the maintenance 
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of buildings in safe and sanitary condition, 
and closing to occupancy or requiring the re- 
moval of buildings falling below specified 
standards. (4) Providing the public facilities 
and services that are necessary to sound com- 
munity and neighborhood living. (5) Taking 
the initiative in providing public housing 
for families and persons who can get decent 
housing in no other way, and participating in 
the cost thereof. (6) Taking the initiative in 
redeveloping slum and blighted areas, and 
participating in the cost thereof. 

For the state government (variously exem- 
plified): (1) Empowering local governments 
to do the things enumerated above (all states, 
in varying degree). (2) Making state-wide 
and intrastate regional studies, and participat- 
ing in interstate regional studies, as a guide 
both for state policy and action and for local 
planning (many states). (3) Adopting state- 
wide minimum building and housing regula- 
tions (a few states). (4) Furnishing financial 
assistance to localities for the provision of 
public housing (one state). (5) Furnishing 
financial assistance to localities for urban re- 
development (one state). 

For the federal government: (1) Conduct- 
ing research relating to housing and plan- 
ning. (2) Assisting localities to make housing 
market analyses and planning studies. (3) 
Making available various measures for en- 
couraging and securing the investment of pri- 
vate capital in the production of housing to 
serve as wide a part of the market as possible. 
(4) Furnishing financial assistance to locali- 
ties for the provision of public housing. (5) 
Furnishing financial assistance to localities for 
urban redevelopment. 


The essentially planning measures listed 
in the foregoing outline, together with the 
housing measures that are regulatory in na- 
ture, were developed over a considerable 
period of time. Most of the “action” measures 
relating to housing, including the activities 
listed for the federal government, were de- 
veloped during the decade 1930-1940. On 
some of the measures, particularly those re- 
lating to urban redevelopment, only a begin- 
ning has been made. 


Federal Aids to Private Housing 
Aside from housing surveys and publication 
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of model plans and specifications for low-cost 
houses begun by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1913 and later under- 
taken by other federal agencies, the first aid 
to private housing by the national government 
was the establishment of the Home Loan 
- Bank Board in 1932. Its purpose was to supply 
a reservoir of credit to home credit institutions 
which were threatened by the widespread 
financial distress among farm and home own- 
ers during the early days of the depression 
that began with the stock market crash of 
1929. A year later the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation was established to aid the indi- 
vidual owner and to prevent foreclosure by 
granting long-term mortgage loans at low 
rates of interest. The Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation was one of four agencies ad- 
ministered by the Board. The other three are: 


The Federal Home Loan Bank System, 
which serves as a credit reserve system 
through which member home-financing in- 
stitutions may obtain loans on approved home 
mortgages. 

The Federal Savings and Loan System, 
which charters and supervises federal savings 
and loan associations and approved state- 
chartered associations, and also assists in es- 
tablishing sound mortgage lending practices. 

The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, which insures deposits in sav- 
ings institutions up to $5,000 each. 


On July 1, 1939, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board was placed in the Federal Loan 
Agency, and on February 24, 1942, it was 
made the Federal Home Loan Bank Admin- 
istration, one of the three constituent units of 
the National Housing Agency. 

In 1934 a program of mortgage insurance 
against loss to lending institutions was inau- 
gurated under the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration (FHA), now another of the main con- 
stituent units of the National Housing 
Agency. This program has been the largest 
single influence for the improvement of resi- 
dential mortgage practices and of standards 
of design and construction for moderate cost 
houses. It has acted as a powerful stimulus 
for the use of sound mortgage practices which 


are planned for retirement within a reasonable 
period and related to actual value of the dwell- 
ings. This is a great advance over the former 
rather prevalent practice of writing home 


mortgages for short periods without provision — 


for progressive uniform amortization and 
without careful consideration of the relation 
of the amount of the mortgage to sound ap- 
praisal. Little of the housing financed by 


' FHA-insured mortgages has been available to 


families in the lower one-third income group 
of the nation. The FHA program has been 
developed in a generally rising market; there 
has been no opportunity as yet to determine 
how successfully this safeguard of govern- 
ment insurance of lending institutions against 
loss will operate in times of stress in the real 
estate market. 


Public Housing 


With the exception of the construction and 
operation of a relatively few houses for war 
workers during World War I, direct partici- 
pation by the federal government in housing 
construction and operation was not under- 
taken until 1933, when the Housing Division 
of the Public Works Administration was au- 
thorized to acquire land and build housing 
developments with federal funds for families 
who could afford to pay only low rents. This 
was a temporary measure undertaken because 
of the growing housing shortage and the need 
for useful employment during the depression. 
It was replaced in 1937 by the permanent pro- 
gram inaugurated under the United States 
Housing Act of that year, after 51 develop- 
ments had been constructed in various parts 
of the easterly half of the country at a cost of 
$134,000,000 — enough to house 21,800 low- 
income families. This gave the nation itself 
the first sizable example of slum clearance and 
low-rent housing. 

The United States Housing Act made the 
programming, planning, construction, opera- 
tion, and a part of the financing of public 
housing primarily a responsibility of the city 
of locality in which a public housing project 
was to be constructed. Local housing authori- 
ties, established under state law, are the local 
agencies that build and operate the develop- 
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ments. Federal financial assistance is made 
available for them through the Federal Public 
Housing Authority (originally the United 
States Housing Authority), which is one of 
the three constituent units of the National 
Housing Agency. The assistance consists of: 


Loans for periods up to sixty years and for 
amounts up to go per cent of the cost of low- 
rent slum clearance projects, with the remain- 
ing Io per cent to be raised by the locality. 
Usually much more than to per cent is raised 
locally (by the sale of Authority bonds, se- 
cured by project revenues) —in some cases 
up to 100 per cent. 

Subsidies in the form of annual contribu- 
tions in order to lower the rents to levels that 
low-income families can afford. The locality 
is required to make annual contributions 
amounting to at least 20 per cent of the 
amount of the federal contribution. Such local 
contributions usually take the form of local 
tax exemption on the increased valuation of 
the site after development. 


In the United States Housing Act, Con- 
gress has authorized $800,000,000 in loans, 
and subsidies not to exceed $28,000,000 an- 
nually, for low-rent slum-clearance public 
housing developments. A total of 387 develop- 
ments, with 120,135 dwelling units, have been 
built with aid provided under the Act. An 
additional 201 developments, with 51,968 
units, were built for first occupancy by war 
workers and subsequent use as low-rent hous- 
ing. Adding these totals to the amount of 
low-rent housing constructed by the Public 
Works Administration, and the number of 
units in projects that were approved but de- 
ferred because of ‘the war, gives a total of 
around 220,000 units of low-rent housing 
either constructed or authorized under the 
federal program to date. 

New York is the only state that has made 
state funds available to localities in aid of low- 
rent public housing. Under a state constitu- 
tional amendment and the Public Housing 
Law of 1939, both state and municipal loans 
and grants for public housing and slum clear- 
ance are permitted. A loan fund totaling $300,- 
000,000, the maximum permitted under the 


constitution without referral to the voters, 
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has already been appropriated, together with 
authorization of subsidies totaling $6,250,000 
a year. During the 1946 session of the state 
legislature, a bill was passed authorizing in- 
crease of this subsidy to $9,000,000, subject 
to approval by the voters of the state. This was 
given at the elections in November of that 
year. Nine public housing developments con- 
taining 4,822 dwelling units have been built 
under New York State’s program, with 20 
additional state-aided projects already planned 
and approved. There is one city-aided low-rent 
development of 240 units in New York City 
and another, with 608 units, planned for 
erection there. 


Senate Inquiry into Postwar Housing Prob- 
lem 


Of special significance in the development 
of government action in housing was the in- 
quiry into the postwar housing problem be- 
gun in the middle of 1944 by the United 
States Senate. It was the most exhaustive con- 
gressional examination of its kind ever made; 
in it, every aspect of the housing problem was 
explored as a major element of governmental 
postwar economic policy and planning. The 
study was made by the Subcommittee on 
Housing and Urban Redevelopment of the 
Senate Special Committee on Postwar Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning. Detailed ques- 
tionnaires were submitted to every major or- 
ganization connected with any phase of hous- 
ing, from financing and construction through 
management and consumption. During the 
first part of 1945 the Subcommittee held ex- 
tensive hearings.1 Representatives of public 
and private enterprise, housing, civic, social 
work, educational, labor, and other organiza- 
tions, as well as federal, state, and local gov- 
ernment officials, were heard. _ 

Information on every phase of the housing 
problem was presented to the Subcommittee. 
Highlighted was the instability of the house- 
production industry of the country, and the 
fact that housing supply has always been eut 
of gear with housing need. The social and 
health effects of bad housing were illustrated 


1 See U.S. Senate, infra. 
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by surveys, made in various representative 
communities, which showed that in the slum 
areas of one city the crime rate was five times 
as great as in normal residential areas; the 
number of identified criminals in another was 
fifteen times as great; the infant mortality rate 
in a third was six times as great; the tubercu- 
losis rate in still another was ten and one-half 
times as great; and the pneumonia rate in a 
sixth was three times as great. Practically all 
the worst housing was occupied by families 
with incomes of less than $1,500 per year and 
mostly less than $1,000 a year, while little of 
the substandard housing was occupied by 
families with incomes of over $3,000 per year. 
The economic liability of slums was illustrated 
by reports from representative communities. 
One that was typical disclosed that the slum 
areas of the community contributed 5.5 per 
cent of the city’s real estate tax revenues but 
cost the city 53 per cent of its expenditures 
for essential city services. 

On August 1, 1945, the Subcommittee sub- 
mitted a unanimous report which outlined 
a national housing policy and made recom- 
mendations covering housing research, as- 
sistance to private enterprise, extension of low- 
rent public housing, urban redevelopment, 
and a permanent national housing agency. 
The recommended program was geared to 
the production of about 1,250,000 houses a 
year over the next decade. 

The rejection by the Subcommittee of vari- 
ous suggested substitutes for public housing 
was of special significance. The most insist- 
ent alternate proposal was a plan calling for 
the granting of rent allowances, in the form 
of rent certificates, to families unable to obtain 
decent housing with their own resources. The 
Subcommittee found that there are many 
reasons against such a plan. It would force 
onto relief rolls huge numbers of families 
otherwise able to meet their own financial 
needs. Administration would be complicated 
and costly, since it would entail initial and 
repeated checking of family incomes, periodic 
inspections of scattered private dwellings 
rented with the certificates, and repeated care- 
ful scrutiny of the rents charged in order to 
assure that owners were not making an un- 


reasonable profit at public expense. Most im- 
portant, it would not produce any large-scale 
slum clearance and redevelopment unless the 
amounts represented by the rent certificates 
were enough not only to provide the economic 
rent but also to pay a profit sufficiently high to 
attract private builders; and even then there 
would be no security for such investment, since 
the amount, as well as the continuation, of the 
rent relief would depend on local annual ap- 
propriations. As a matter of fact, such a plan 
might and probably would result in the sub- 
sidization of slums and the consequent pro- 
longation of their life. 

The principal other suggested substitute 
for public housing was the so-called filtering- 
down process, under which it is claimed that 
the production of houses for higher income 
families would release the previously occupied 
houses for use by lower income families. The 
filtering-down process can be valid through 
only relatively small segments of the eco- 
nomic scale. If the house was originally built 
for higher income occupancy, it can become 
available for lower income occupancy only 
through deterioration, or as a result of an un- 
economic oversupply of housing, and then 
suffers further from inadequate maintenance. 
A fair answer ito the filtering-down proposal 
is that it has been in operation since the 
country was first settled, and that it has pro- 
duced most of our present slums. . 


General Housing Bill of 1946 


The report and recommendations of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Housing and Urban 
Redevelopment were the basis for the bill 
eventually called the General Housing Bill of 
1946 (better known as the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft Bill) which was first introduced in the 
Senate in the summer of 1945. After the Bill 
had been revised in various details, the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, to which it 
had been referred, recommended its passage to 
the Senate. It passed the Senate with virtually 
no dissenting vote on April 15, 1946, but the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
failed to report on it by the time Congress 
adjourned in the summer of 1946. This was 
allegedly due to dilatory tactics inspired by 
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organized real estate and building interests. 
Chief opposition to the measure centered 
around its provisions for extension of the 
public low-rent housing program and the crea- 
tion of a permanent single national housing 
agency. 

The Bill set an ultimate goal of a decent 
house and a suitable living environment for 
every American family. The fundamental 
policy reflected in the measure was that the 
housing needs of the nation should be met by 
private enterprise to the fullest extent possible 
and that every encouragement should be 
_ given to private enterprise to enable it to ex- 
pand its field of operation, but that public 
action must meet the needs of those who can- 
not otherwise be served adequately. Of the 
estimated 12,500,000 urban and rural houses 
that would be produced under the terms of 
the Bill in the ten years following its passage, 
only 4 per cent would be provided under its 
public housing provisions, at the rate of 125,- 
000 units a year for four years only. The maxi- 
mum cost to the federal government in execut- 
ing the provisions of the Bill would total in 
the aggregate not more than $143,000,000 a 
year, an amount equal to about one-half of 
the expenditures of the government for one 
day of the recent war. It was estimated that 
it would result in some six to seven billions of 
dollars in annual capital investment in the 
construction industry and provide employ- 
ment for from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 persons 
_each year on the site and in the factories and 
industries servicing the home-building indus- 


try. 


The major titles of the Bill covered the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

1. Establishing a permanent National Hang 
ing Agency. 

2. Research, market analysis, and aid to local 
planning. © 

3. Greatly extending the operation of exist- 
ing aids to privately financed housing. 

4. Privately financed housing for families 
of lower income: insurance of greater risk; 
insurance of loans for mutual ownership hous- 
ing. 

5. Yield insurance for direct private invest- 
ment for families of moderate income. 
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6. Aid to localities for land assembly for 
development or redevelopment programs. 

7. Aid to localities for low-rent public hous- 
ing. 

8. Aids to rural housing. 

g. Disposition of permanent war housing 
and other federally owned housing, with 
veteran preference. 

10. Periodic inventory of housing needs and 
programs. 


In general, the Bill was designed to establish 
a long-range national housing policy and to 
assure a high level of housing production, 
serving all segments of the housing market. 


Urban Redevelopment 


The increasing frequency of the occurrence 
of the term “urban redevelopment” in con- 
temporary housing and city planning litera- 
ture is a reflection of the growing awareness 
that we cannot merely continue to build at 
the edge of our cities and be satisfied only to 
regulate existing developments, but that we 
must actually replan and rebuild large areas 
if the city is to continue as an economically 
feasible unit and is to offer an environment 
suitable for family life. Such rebuilding pre- 
sents two major problems: assembling. the 
land, and overcoming the disparity between 
the cost of slum and blighted land and its 
economic re-use value when redeveloped ac- 
cording to sound planning principles. 

Beginning with Illinois, Michigan, and New 
York in 1941, a number of states enacted 
legislation to authorize private corporations 
to assemble land in blighted areas with the 
aid of eminent domain, and to redevelop such 
areas, usually with the aid of some form of 
tax concession. It was expected that redevelop- 
ment would be largely for housing for middle- 
income families. Making due allowances for 
wartime building restrictions, the necessary 
public control provisions of such laws are prob- 
ably the principal reason why, with the excep- 
tion of two developments of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company in New York City, 
no activity has been stimulated by this legis- 
lation and probably little or none can be ex- 
pected. This fact and the difficulty of ac- 


complishing comprehensive redevelopment 
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through the piecemeal operations of private 
groups have led to the growing belief that 
urban redevelopment should be undertaken 
on public initiative, and that the land should 
be acquired by an appropriate public agency, 
thereafter being available for whatever use 
is indicated by the city plan. Redevelopment 
would normally be largely for private housing, 
but might include public housing or other 
public or private uses. There are now 33 ur- 
ban redevelopment laws in 23 states. Twelve 
of these laws are of the “private agency” and 
21 of the “public agency” type. The author- 
ized public agency is either a newly created 
one or, as in six laws, is the local housing 
authority. Two states authorize either ar- 
rangement. 

Most of the public agency type of urban 
redevelopment laws leave the way open for 
possible federal aid in absorbing the difference 
between the cost of the land and its re-use 
value, as was proposed in the Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft Bill. Of all the states, Illinois alone 
has provided state funds for urban redevelop- 
ment that is not necessarily incidental to pub- 
lic housing, the legislature at its last session 
having appropriated the meager but hopeful 
sum of $10,000,000 to be distributed to locali- 
ties of the state for land acquisition for rede- 
velopment. Chicago’s share of this amount 
is supplemented by $5,000,000 for the same 
purpose, the issuance of bonds in this amount 
having recently been approved by the elector- 
ate of the city. Indianapolis has established a 
Redevelopment Commission and is levying a 
special tax to provide funds for writing down 
land costs, and Detroit and Milwaukee have 
each provided city funds for redevelopment 
purposes. 


Housinc AND PLANNING AGENCIES 


Reference has already been made to federal 
housing agencies—the National Housing 
Agency and its three constituent units, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, 
the Federal Housing Administration, and the 
Federal Public Housing Authority. There 
are 20 state housing agencies (usually a state 
housing board), 10 of which are inactive and 
Io active, the latter ranging in their functions 


from the administration of funds for aid to 
localities for low-rent housing, to more or less 
nominal supervision of some of the actions of 
local housing authorities. There are approxi- 
mately 475 of the latter throughout the coun- 
try, located in 39 states. Of this total, 247 are 
actually operating low-rent housing. Hous- 
ing authority enabling legislation has been 
adopted in 40 states, and two additional states 
have authorized the establishment of local au- 
thorities for war housing only. 

There is no one federal planning agency, 
Congress several years ago having refused to 
continue the National Resources Planning 
Board. As a result, there is no coordinated 
planning at the national level, except a frag- 
mentary — and somewhat waning — cordina- 
tion of policy through control of expenditures 
by the Bureau of the Budget. Among the 48 
states there are no less than 75 state boards 
concerned with planning. About 28 of these 
are true state planning boards; the remainder 
deal with postwar public works, or have an 
emergency flavor (such as the Reemploy- 
ment and Reconstruction Commission in 
California), or are subordinated to a depart- 
ment dealing with one phase of state interest 
(such as the Bureau of Planning in the New 
York State Department of Commerce), or 
team their planning functions with those of 
advertising and promotion. This is not to say 
that these special-type agencies are not doing 
effective work in state planning. Many of 
them are. Of a list of about 400 county plan- 
ning commissions, probably a large majority 
are inactive or ineffective, but a number 
have highly effective programs. There are 
about 2,000 municipal planning commissions 
throughout the country but, except in the 
larger cities, an adequate operating budget is 
the exception. There is a handful of legally 
established regional planning commissions. . 

Zoning ordinances are in effect in about 
1,900 urban places and, while there are actu- 
ally nearly 18,000 incorporated urban places 
in the country, probably go per cent of the 
total urban population of the country now 
lives in zoned territory. In addition there are 
about roo rural zoning ordinances in effect. 
The regulation of new subdivisions is widely 
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practiced throughout the country, but the ex- 
tent of the authority and the quality of the 
administration vary greatly. Few localities 
have made full use of their powers with re- 
spect to “official maps” or corresponding de- 
vices, and few localities.can be said to have 
comprehensive plans that are fully geared into 
the administrative operations of local govern- 
ment. 

The foregoing summary may seem to pre- 
sent a discouraging picture, particularly when 
set against the fact of widespread deteriora- 
tion of urban neighborhoods and the need for 
guiding the forces representing changing 
dynamics of urban development. Neverthe- 
less, the past few years have seen a growing ac- 
ceptance of planning and an increasing real- 
ization of its place as an integral, rather than 
an auxiliary, function of public administra- 
tion. 

Part of this vitalizing of the planning func- 
tion has come about as a result of the impact 
of the programs of local housing authorities. 
The latter have had to take some account of 
city planning, and city planning has been 
called on for answers more profound than the 
maps, tables, and graphs with which it had 
traditionally bolstered its conclusions. Local 
housing authorities are operating agencies. 
_In most states they are not actually municipal 
departments but, technically, are state agen- 
cies, coordinate with the municipalities or 
other areas for which they operate. The rela- 
tionships between them and local planning 
boards, as over-all planning agencies, vary 
widely throughout the country — from clearly 
defined and continuing working relationships 
in some instances, through ad hoc or casual 
contacts in others, to less than mutual under- 
standing in still others. Out of it all there is 
gradually emerging the form for a pattern of 
effective administrative relationships. This 
should extend beyond the functions of the 
housing authority and the planning commis- 
sion to include also the administration of the 
various regulatory measures that relate to 
housing and planning. 


RELATIONSHIPS TO SocIAL WorRK 
The effect of housing and community en- 
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vironment on the physical, moral, economic, 
and psychological well-being of families 
makes housing and city planning a subject of 


_ major importance to social work. Social work- 


ers have long been identified with movements 
to improve housing conditions and strengthen 
regulatory legislation governing standards of 
construction and maintenance. The early 
work in New York City of the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, in 
the nineteenth century, is a notable illustra- 
tion; as is the formation in 1898 of the Tene- 
ment House Committee of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society (now the Committee on 
Housing of the Community Service Society), 
which stimulated the passage of the New 
York Tenement House Law of 1921. Many 
family agencies throughout the country are 
accustomed, when encountering undesirable 
and illegal housing conditions in the homes 
of their clients, to reporting these conditions 
to public officials charged with enforcement 
of the law and to pressing for their correction. 
A number of agencies engage in supporting 
legislation for improved housing or in them- 
selves sponsoring such legislation. For ex- 
ample, the American Association of Social 
Workers, Family Service Association of 
America, National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, and the National Federation of 
Settlements are some of the social agencies 
that vigorously supported the Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft Bill. 

The public housing program has opened 
a. new field for social work, particularly for 
family and recreational agencies. By making 
their knowledge and experience with families 
of low income available to housing authori- 
ties, family agencies can help in the planning 
of public housing developments to make them 
of the greatest possible usefulness to the fami- 
lies who are to live in them. One of the most 
important responsibilities of housing authori- 
ties is the selection of tenants for public hous- 
ing. The selection of the few who are to be 
rehoused from the many who want and need 
rehousing is essentially a case work job. Con- 
struction of large housing developments re- 
sulting in whole new communities and new 


‘patterns of living for the tenant families has 
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provided social and recreational workers with 
an opportunity to help tenants in their pro- 
grams of community activities. 

The contribution that the social worker can 
make to housing and city planning can go 
deeper than the case work or group work 
level. A city plan must be more than an or- 
derly rationalization of the accumulations of 
the years. In seeking to give positive direction 
to city development, it must go beyond physi- 
cal surveys and statistical analyses and must 
reflect the human outlooks and strivings of the 
people of the community — the people from 
both sides of the tracks. The social worker 
should be able to provide valuable guidance in 
the exploration of this rich field. 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL WORK,* 
whether carried on under intergovernmental 
auspices or through voluntary organizations, 
expresses the feeling of common social interest 
in one another of the peoples of the world. Its 
patterns are as varied as are the channels 
through which it is done. For example, there 
are federations of national organizations in 
which agency members retain complete au- 
tonomy of operation but meet for conference 
and exchange of ideas in a common field of 
work. Another pattern of organization is to be 
found in international bodies of which na- 
tional agencies or governments are integral 
parts, with programs of service determined by 
an international committee or board, directed 
by an international headquarters, and carried 
out by staffs and national committees indige- 
nous to the members’ countries. Such interna- 
tional organizations, in recognition of the in- 
terdependence of international objectives in 
their particular field, are committed to the 
small sacrifice of national autonomy or “sover- 
eignty” which such a plan of organization 
may imply. 

In addition to those social work activities 
which are internationally conceived, operated, 
and financed there is a large group of national 
agencies which extend their programs to other 
countries. In some instances they work side 
by side with personnel of an affliated foreign 
agency and are responsible to it; in other in- 
stances the work is financed, planned, and 
supervised by the American agency. This last 
pattern is not, strictly speaking, international 
social work organization although it repre- 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Directory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 
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sents a concern for the peoples of other coun- 
tries, especially in times of disaster. 


Coordination of Postwar Services 

Several important agencies have been en- 
gaged in recent months in the coordination of 
postwar services in the field of international 
social work. : 

1. The American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service. Springing from 
a conviction that agencies giving foreign re- 
lief and other services of rehabilitation should 
avoid duplication and have the advantage of 
consolidation, the American Council of Vol- 
untary Agencies for Foreign Service was 
founded in 1943. It numbers 62 national agen- 
cies in its membership. Information and ex- 
perience have been shared, and resources 
sifted and pooled, through its executive 
officer and functional and area committees. 
The Council has united sectarian and nonsec- 
tarian relief and service agencies, committees 
interested in special countries or nationality 
groups, and the relief services of the labor or- 
ganizations, in a community of interests based 
on community of work. The very fact that 
agencies of different religious faiths and differ- 
ent national and social outlook cooperate in 
the work of relief and reconstruction sets a 
significant pattern in these times of political 
and religious differences which so sharply 
divide the people in so many countries. 

One of its practical achievements, which 
was stimulated by government officials, has 
been the organization in 1945 of the Co-opera- 
tive for American Remittances to Europe, 
Inc., an agency which undertakes to send 
parcels from individuals in the United States 
to relatives and friends abroad, at no profit, 
in considerable quantity and at low cost. 

Provision of relief for German people in 
Germany has been handled through a com- 
mittee of the Council known as the Council 
of Relief Agencies Licensed for Operations in 
Germany, in cooperation with the Army and 
the State Department and with the help of 
the President’s War Relief Control Board — 
again through the setting up of a separate 
corporation directed by persons appointed by 
the agencies. 
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Another of the Council’s outstanding con- 
tributions has been the work of its Survey 
Committee on Displaced Persons. In its re- 
port, The Problem of the Displaced Persons 
(infra), published in June, 1946, this Com- 
mittee outlined the various aspects of the total 
problem of displaced persons and made rec- 
ommendations for establishing clear lines of 
responsibility on the part of governmental, 
intergovernmental, and voluntary agencies in 
meeting one of the greatest of the postwar 
problems. A portion of its recommendations 
was in the hands of the United States Govern- 
ment delegates at the meeting in London 
(May-June, 1946) of the Special Committee 
appointed by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil on the recommendation of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in February, 
1946. The Assembly passed a resolution at 
that session recognizing that the problem of 
stateless and displaced persons is interna- 
tional in scope and nature and that the prob- 
lem “is one of immediate urgency.” The com- 
plete findings and recommendations were 
later placed in the hands of the United States 
Government delegates for distribution to 
members of the Economic and Social Council 
and to our own federal departments responsi- 
ble for policies and action on this problem. 
The section of the report dealing with the 
work of voluntary agencies will constitute the 
basis for their future planning for services 
supplementary to those of governments. 

2. The President’s War Relief Control 
‘Board. This Board was established by Presi- 
dential executive order in 1942 to control col- 
lection and disposition of funds, and of con- 
tributions in kind, for foreign and domestic 
relief, rehabilitation, reconstruction, and wel- 
fare activities arising from war-created needs 
in the United States or in foreign countries. 
The Board’s licensing power resulted in con- 
solidation of relief efforts of voluntary agen- 
cies and in the timing of appeals. The Board 
also served as the focal point for liaison be- 
tween voluntary relief agencies and official 
bodies on a wide variety of matters involving 
both; and it reduced overlapping service, 


duplication of effort, and costly competition 
for supplies and facilities. Another executive 
order of the President terminated the exist- 
ence of the Board as of May 14, 1946. Its re- 
maining staff, records, and funds were then 
transferred to the Department of State. At 
the same time the President requested the 
Secretaries of State and Agriculture to “ap- 
point a new Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid, to be made up of outstanding citizens, to 
tie together the governmental and private pro- 
grams in the field of foreign relief and to work 
with the Famine Emergency Committee and 
other interested agencies and groups.”! The 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid of the United States Government was 
formally organized on July 10, 1946. Volun- 
tary foreign relief agencies will be invited to 
make reports of their financial and program 
activities to this Committee. The Committee 
will maintain a public record and evaluate the 
programs, budgets, operations, receipts, and 
disbursements, voluntarily filed by agencies 
making appeals for foreign aid; it will act 
as liaison and consultant between appropriate 
federal, international, and other public au- 
thorities and private bodies of related interest 
to facilitate policies and procedures; and it 
will make appraisals abroad of foreign relief 
and other wants appropriate for American 
voluntary support, and of the adequacy of 
American voluntary operations abroad. 

3. The National War Fund. This agency, 
which has acted since 1942 as the financing 
body for the established agencies which were 
its members, went out of existence at the end 
of 1946. Some of its beneficiary organizations, 
as well as some other agencies engaged in 
foreign relief, have presented their 1947 budg- 
ets to the National Budget Committee 
sponsored by Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, Inc., for review. There is, of course, no 
compulsion on local chests to include foreign 
relief agencies’ appeals in their local cam- 
paigns, even when the amount of money they 
need to raise has been validated by the Na- 


1 Letter from the President to the Secretary of State 
and Secretary of Agriculture at time of Executive 
Order No. 9723. 
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tional Budget Committee in whole or in 
part. See Community Cuests. This situation 
led in late 1946 to consideration of a united 
appeal by agencies in the American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. 
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The two large fund-raising organizations 
representing united appeals for overseas needs 
during the war period were the National War 
Fund and the United Jewish Appeal for Refu- 
gees, Overseas Needs and Palestine. From the 
outbreak of war in September, 1939, through 
the six years ending December 31, 1945, the 
organizations registered with the President’s 
War Relief Control Board to engage in vol- 
untary relief of human suffering in the war- 
ravaged countries collected and distributed 
funds and supplies to the total value of almost 
a half billion dollars ($464,191,775). Of this, 
$265,303,441 consisted of money contributions 
collected through the National War Fund, the 
United Jewish Appeal, and various smaller 
independent appeals. Of the supplies, valued 
at $198,888,334 of the total, nearly half repre- 
sented the value of clothing contributed to 
the United National Clothing Collection, an 
enterprise sponsored by the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA). The American Red Cross and 
certain religious organizations were exempted 
from registration with the President’s War 
Relief Control Board, and the accounts of 
these organizations and of UNRRA and other 
government-financed agencies are not included 
in these figures. See Forttcn RELIEF AND Rz- 
HABILITATION. 

The American Red Cross since the begin- 
ning of the war has carried on relief programs 
in over 46 countries abroad, and currently is 
conducting programs in 17 countries. Over 
$170,000,000 has been expended for relief in 
its overseas programs, of which approximately 
$50,000,000 represents the program of the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1946. During the 
period of the war, various governments-in- 
exile and private overseas relief agencies gave 
restricted contributions to the American Red 
Cross for assistance to finance relief programs 
in specific countries. In addition, special 
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projects for assistance to children were fi- 
nanced through the National Children’s Fund 


‘of the American Junior Red Cross. One aspect 


of the civilian relief program of the American 
Red Cross has been the assistance given to 
the Red Cross Societies of devastated coun- 
tries in reorganizing their services. The in- 
ternational work of the American Red Cross 
is carried on in cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Committee. : 


International Communication and Location 
Service 


The special wartime communication service 
carried on by the Red Cross across enemy 
borders, its handling of the official lists of 
prisoners of war and interned civilians com- 
piled by those belligerents who were signa- 
tories of the Geneva Convention of 1925, its 
facilitation under some circumstances of per- 
sonal communications between prisoners of 
war and next of kin, were carried on until 
the cessation of hostilities in 1945. 

The dislocation of populations as a result of 
the war, unprecedented in volume, and its 
atomizing effect on family units gave rise to 
extensive efforts to re-establish broken con- 
tacts between members of families scattered 
by war and prewar conditions. Early in 1944 
the International Committee of the Red Cross 
organized in Geneva an index for registration 
of dispersed families. This was discontinued 
in 1946 when UNRRA set up its Central 
Tracing Bureau in Germany and Austria 
which operates through officially designated 
national tracing bureaus that centralize and 
clear inquiries within each country. In the 
United States the Central Location Index, Inc., 
was established by seven national agencies in 
August, 1944, and has since been designated 
as the official agency for clearance of inquiries 
filed with the Central Tracing Bureau. Up to 
July, 1946, the 11 national agencies which 
were by that time members of the Central Lo- 
cation Index had filed 142,910 inquiries 
which, with family members, made a total 
of 437,103 names filed. From UNRRA and 
other sources 442,342 names had been received 
and carded, thereby bringing the total regis- 
tration to 879,445. In view of the continued 
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movement of displaced persons and the fact | 


that the survivor rate, particularly of the 
Jewish population, has been so low, it is sig- 
nificant that up to July 1, 1946, location in- 
formation had been given on 58,737 of the in- 
quiries registered. 


Official Assistance to Refugees and Displaced 


Persons 


Following World War I, the Nansen In- 
ternational Office for Refugees was established 
by the League of Nations. In 1938 the Office 
was consolidated with the League of Nations 
Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees 
Coming from Germany, to provide for the 
political and legal protection of refugees and 
to assist governmental and voluntary agencies 
to promote permanent settlement. 

In August, 1938, the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees was organized, fol- 
lowing the Evian Conference summoned a 
few months earlier by the late President Roose- 
velt. The League High Commissioner became 
director of the Intergovernmental Committee 
on Refugees and has served in both capacities. 
In 1943 the Intergovernmental Committee on 
Refugees was reorganized and its scope 
widened. Thirty-six governments are mem- 
bers of the Committee, including certain neu- 
tral governments as well as most of the 
United Nations. 

The theoretical mandate of the Intergoy- 
ernmental Committee on Refugees covers “all 
persons, wherever they may be, who as a 
result of events in Europe, have had to leave 
their countries of residence because of the 
danger to their lives or liberties on account of 
their race, religion or political beliefs.”* To 
date the Intergovernmental Committee has 
been almost entirely concerned with catego- 
ries not covered by the operations of UNRRA. 
Its concern even with these has been limited 
to specific projects underwritten jointly by 
the United States and the United Kingdom 
and approved by a majority vote of its Execu- 
tive Committee. While UNRRA has had very 
wide responsibilities for persons displaced as 

1 See United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
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a result of the war, including their care and 
their repatriation, it is not a permanent 
agency, and the long-term question of the 
stateless and nonrepatriable who make up 
the residual core of the refugee problem will 
devolve upon the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee on Refugees or some other body set up to 
deal with it. The Committee has operated in 
Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, 
Spain, and Switzerland. It has prepared a 
new international travel document for refu- 
gees and a draft agreement for the considera- 
tion of governments. 

The problem of refugees and displaced 
persons of all categories, however, was re- 
ferred by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations to the Economic and Social Council 
for thorough examination and for report to 
the Assembly in September, 1946.1 The Coun- 
cil established a special committee consisting 
of 20 members designated by the countries re- 
garded as having most direct concern with the 
problem, which met in London from April 
8 to May 31, 1946, and made its report to the 
Economic and Social Council during its third 
session in June, 1946. The observations and 
recommendations of the Economic and Social 
Council were transmitted to the General As- 
sembly at its session in the fall of 1946. 

The League of Nations was voted out of ex- 
istence by its Assembly on April 18, 1946. It 
had had a broad interest in social welfare and 
had carried on its activities in the main 
through its Secretariat, the International La- 
bor Organization, and the Health Organiza- 
tion. In addition there were five permanent 
Advisory Commissions which had met from 
time to time and made recommendations. 
Among them was the Commission on Protec- 
tion and Welfare of Young People which had 
met in two sections, one on Traffic in Women 
and Children and one on Child Welfare. In 
1935 the Assembly of the League of Nations 


‘instructed the Commission to broaden its 


scope to include not only the protection of 
children from exploitation but to give atten- 
tion to standards of constructive care of chil- 
dren in many aspects of their life. Although 


1 See Stinebower, infra. 
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there was collaboration with voluntary in- 
ternational welfare organizations, the work 
of the League in this field was not widely 
known to social workers and the general pub- 
lic. 

Recognizing the need for an effective inter- 
governmental, international social welfare 
agency if the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter were to be implemented, the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, with the 
cooperation of the United States Department 
of State, took the initiative in calling a meet- 
ing of representatives of national social work 
organizations in August, 1945, to discuss the 
matter. As a result of this and subsequent 
meetings, the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly appointed a Committee on Interna- 
tional Organization for Social Welfare in 
December, 1945.. This Committee has con- 
tinued to focus the attention of the American 
social work community on the need of per- 
manent international machinery in the area 
of social welfare and has formulated principles 
on which an international organization 
should be based.1 In January, 1946, such a 
statement of principles was submitted to the 
United States Department of State and made 
available to each member of the Temporary 
Social Commission of the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations. The Com- 
mission, which met on April 29, 1946, quoted 
a part of the statement in its final report. In 
a letter to the Secretary of State, the Commit- 
tee specifically urged that any interim ar- 
rangements for taking over the social welfare 
functions of the League of Nations be flexible 
enough to assure a considerably broader basis 
for international social welfare cooperation 
than had been in effect under the League. 


Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations 

The United Nations Charter pledges all 
member nations to promote international co- 
operation in solving international problems of 
an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian 
nature. It is of significance that at the San 
Francisco conference, in an amendment of 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals relating to 


1 See The Compass (infra). 
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the functions of the Economic and Social 
Council, the Council was given equal status 
to the Security Council and the World Court. 
It has no coercive powers and no exclusive 
jurisdiction, but shares with the General As- 
sembly responsibility for social and economic 
objectives of the United Nations — solely 
through the procedure of study, discussion, re- 
port, and recommendation. 

As always in an association of States, the 
United Nations councils are composed of 
representatives of States. A specialized agency 
brought into relationship with such a body 
as the United Nations must accordingly have 
been established by intergovernmental agree- 
ment, and with exclusively governmental rep- 
resentation. The International Labor Organi- 
zation is the one exception. Therefore, it is 
of particular interest that Article 71 of the 
Charter provides that “its Economic and So- 
cial Council may make suitable agreements 
for consultation with nongovernmental or- 
ganizations which are concerned with mat- 
ters within its competence. Such arrange- 
ments may be made with international or- | 
ganizations and where appropriate with na- 
tional organizations after consultation with 
the Member of the United Nations con- 
cerned.”? This provision was urged upon the 
United States delegation at San Francisco by 
a group of consultants representing major 
organizations in the fields of business, labor, 
agriculture, and education, who believed that 
although the United Nations is strictly an in- 
tergovernmental organization there should be 
appropriate channels by which the views of 
important nongovernmental organizations 
could be brought before the Economic and 
Social Council. The Temporary Social Com- 
mission of the United Nations went on record 
as believing that, while “social policy” as de- 
fined by the Commission had become an in- 
tegral part of public administration, it was 
of importance for public administration to 
secure the fullest cooperation of voluntary 
agencies, which have an essential contribu- 
tion to make. They further recommended that 
a proportion of the members of the Permanent 


1 See Stinebower, infra. 
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Commission be nongovernmental members 
appointed in an individual capacity and by 
reason of their special knowledge and ex- 
perience in the field of social welfare.* It is 
noteworthy that the Commission felt that the 
“charitable” notion of social activity and the 
paternal spirit had too long prevailed, and 
recorded its conviction that labor, agricul- 
tural, and similar unions should participate 
closely in the administration of social institu- 
tions. 


International Labor Organization 


The International Labor Organization 
(ILO) was created by the 1919 peace treaties 
on the principle that universal peace based 
on social justice implies equitable conditions 
of labor; and further, that labor conditions 
need international regulation because the 
failure of any nation to adopt humane con- 
ditions of labor hinders the adoption of good 
labor standards in other countries. The tri- 
partite form of organization in the ILO is 
the first of its kind. Representatives of em- 
ployers, workers, and governments, freely 
chosen, confer annually and take action in 
matters affecting their common interests. ‘The 
legislation which results probably affects nine- 
tenths of the population of their countries. 
The International Labor Organization is a 
world-wide association of nations, 51 of which 
comprise its membership. The Organization 
functions through three agencies: the Inter- 
national Labor Conference — its parliamen- 
tary assembly to which each country sends 
four representatives (two government, one 
employer, and one labor delegate) to the an- 
nual meeting; the Governing Body — its ex- 
ecutive council; and the International Labor 
Office — its secretariat. Work was carried on 
throughout the recent war from headquarters 
which were transferred from Geneva to Mont- 
real in 1940. During the period between 
World War I and World War II, the Inter- 
national Labor Conference adopted 67 inter- 
national conventions and 66 recommenda- 
tions establishing labor standards based on 


1 See United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
Report of the Temporary Social Commission (infra). 
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thorough and prolonged (niScibatien and 
discussion. The first regular session of the 
Conference since the cessation: of hostilities 
was held in Paris in November, 1945, al- 
though a special session had been held in New 
York in 1941 and regular sessions had been 
resumed with a meeting in Philadelphia in 
1944. The Paris Conference, meeting at a time 
when a new world organization was being es- 
tablished, affirmed its desire to be associated 
with the United Nations. 

The “Recommendation to Governments,” 
adopted at the Paris Conference, supplements 
a similar one approved at the 1944 Confer- 
ence in Philadelphia. It outlines what the 
Conference regards as the minimum stand- 
ards of living and working conditions that 
should prevail in non-self-governing areas. 
These standards would impose on govern- 
ments which are responsible for dependent 
territories the obligation to take all steps 
within their competence to secure effective 
application of the standards set forth. Through 
resolutions based on committee work the Con- 
ference enunciated guiding policies in de- 
veloping measures to provide jobs in the re- 
habilitation and reconversion period; meas- 
ures for the protection of children and young 
workers described as the Children’s Charter; 
and preliminary discussions relating to medi- 
cal examination for fitness for employment of 
young workers, and night work of children 
and young persons in nonindustrial occupa- 
tions.* 


World Health Organization 


In accordance with resolutions adopted by 
the United Nations Conference in 1945 at 
San Francisco, and by the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations in Janu- 
ary, 1946, the World Health Assembly was 
convened in New York in June, 1946. The In- 
terim Commission of the World Health Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, represent- 
ing 18 nations, was established to prepare for 
the first session of the World Health Organi- 
zation, organize the nucleus of a secretariat, 
and prepare the agenda for the 1947 meet- 


1 See International Labour Organization, infra. 
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ing at which member nations will consider 
detailed programs of cooperation to combat 
disease. Although the work of the Commis- 
sion will be largely organizational it is em- 
powered to deal with any urgent health prob- 
lems which might arise before the permanent 
organization comes into being. The head- 
quarters of the Commission is in New York. 
The United Nations provided a budget for 
1946. 

On July 22, 1946, 60 delegates signed the 
World Health Organization Constitution, 
which will go into effect as soon as it has been 
ratified by the governments of the United Na- 
tions members. 


International Conferences 


Social workers cut off from international 
gatherings during the war have begun plan- 
ning for the resumption of conferences. The 
first International Conference on Social Work 
was held in Paris in 1928, with 2,481 delegates 
from 42 countries in attendance, including 
279 from the United States. There was a 
second Conference in 1932 at Frankfort on the 
Main and a third in London in 1936 —the 
last to be convened before World War II. 
Even before hostilities ceased, officers of the 
International Conference on Social Work 
were planning for its revival. At a meeting 
held in Brussels in 1946, it was decided to 
hold the next International Conference on 
Social Work in the United States in 1948, 
with its program arranged in relation to the 
seventy-fifth anniversary meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work which will 
be held that year. See CONFERENCES OF SOCIAL 
Work. 

The League of Red Cross Societies is in 
process of reorganization. A preliminary Ad- 
visory Conference was held in Geneva in 
October, 1945, and was attended by repre- 
sentatives of 54 Red Cross Societies. Arrange- 
ments were made for a full conference of Red 
Cross Societies to be held in Oxford in July, 
1946, under the auspices of the League. The 
first Inter-American Congress of Social Serv- 
ice was held at Santiago, Chile, in September, 


1 See Sand, infra. 
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1945. There were four delegates from the 
United States including two directors of 
schools of social work and two from depart- 
ments of the federal government. 


International Social Case Work and Related 
Services 


Inter-country social case work developed 
after World War I when members of families 
sought re-establishment of contact and event- 
ual reunion after the long separation imposed 
by wartime control of travel and communica- 
tion. Even when these controls were lifted 
there were many restrictions on freedom of 
movement implicit in the policy of war-devas- 
tated countries to keep their nationals at 
home where they were needed, and the policy 
of countries of immigration who feared the 
admission of aliens as a threat to a disturbed 
labor market. 

To meet the human problems growing out 
of these restrictions and controls, offices were 
set up in six or eight countries on a temporary 
basis to test the needs and to discover the 
ways of handling them. These interdependent 
bureaus each served in its own country to 
centralize the collaboration of its local agen- 
cies in treating with these situations of indi- 
viduals or families which had roots in two 
or more countries. After three years of ex- 
perimentation a permanent international case 
work organization, the International Migra- 
tion Service, was established in 1924. While 
concentrating at first on the problems of refu- 
gees and war-separated families, it soon be- 
came apparent that such collaboration was 
needed in a large variety of situations which 
had nothing to do with the war but which 
have been steadily increasing as mobility of 
population across borders and frontiers has 
increased, 

Individual and family life can be gravely 
affected by difference of citizenship of its 
members, by legal restrictions which prevent 
reunion, and by sharp differences in national 
laws relating to guardianship, adoption or 
protection of children, dissolution of marriage, 
or enforcement of family support. A special 
technique and body of information on laws, 
regulations, social work resources, and differ- 
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ences in concept of social case work grew out 
of this closely integrated experience, which 
could be shared with local agencies. Thus 
social workers of many countries and their 
clients have been brought closer together in 
the process of consultation and conference by 
correspondence which transcends distance, 
language, and political barriers. 

With the unparalleled destruction to civil- 
ian life of World War II, the uprooting of 
whole sections of the population, and the ruth- 
less tearing apart of families and displacement 
of millions of people, the need for interna- 
tional social case work has led to inception of 
special programs for refugees and displaced 
persons which has extended across frontiers. 
Advice and assistance in emigration for set- 
tlement in new countries, and to join relatives, 
have been given through bureaus set up by 
American agencies — Catholic, Jewish, Prot- 
estant, Quakers, and nonsectarian — extend- 
ing their services to foreign countries or work- 
ing through affiliated committees. The adjust- 
ment of refugees in the United States could 
not be accomplished without recourse to social 
agencies abroad in an effort to find, keep con- 
tact with, and help to rehabilitate members of 
families left behind. Governmental and inter- 
governmental agencies have increasingly called 
upon voluntary agencies equipped to give in- 
dividual service to those under their care for 
whose plight sound solutions cannot be found 
by any other method. See ALreNs AnD For- 
EIGN Born. 
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INTERRACIAL AND INTERCULTU- 
RAL ACTIVITIES.? A war for the freedom 
of peoples everywhere attacked the racial theo- 
ries and practices of enemy nations. Yet racial 
segregation and discrimination were practiced 
in the American armed services fighting that 
war; and opportunities were still unequal in 
the jobs that produced its weapons. Over- 
crowding in housing, a chronic problem of ra- 
cial minorities since the first world war, be- 
came seriously aggravated with the wartime 
in-migrations to large industrial centers. Con- 
gestion in segregated neighborhoods reached 
new highs, as did the costs of substandard 
housing. Recreation facilities were inadequate 
to meet the new needs; systems of transporta- 
tion were overtaxed. These conditions super- 
imposed further tensions on the general war- 
time strains and led to open conflict in race 
riots. 

In the spring of 1942 the mass evacuation 
from the West Coast of all persons of Japanese 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in DrrecTrory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 
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lineage created a special dilemma for Ameri- 
can democracy: 110,000 persons—two-thirds 
of whom were American citizens and the re- 
mainder forbidden by law to become citizens 
—were summarily deprived of all civil rights 
and moved to centers for internment. While 
the confinement of loyal Japanese-Americans 
solely on a racial basis was clearly incompatible 
with our democratic principles, the program 
for the relocation of these people into normal 
community life presented another challenge 
to vindicate the ideal of equal treatment for all 
people. 

In the face of the wartime necessity for full 
utilization of all human resources, it was no 
longer possible to ignore these challenges. Peo- 
ple throughout the country—labor organiza- 
tions, church groups, voters’ leagues, welfare 
and professional associations—took them up; 
and, particularly after, outbreaks of race riots 
in 1943, new organizational efforts to meet the 
problems of minority groups arose in all parts 
of the country. Interest and concern for demo- 
cratic race relations were widening both in and 
outside of government; the poll tax had been 
repealed in Georgia; and four states? had 
enacted fair employment legislation, with 
similar bills introduced in almost every other 
large northern industrial state. There were 
hopeful signs that sentiment for the full par- 
ticipation of minority groups might grow in 
peace as well as in war. 

The approach of V-J Day brought wide- 
spread discussion of reconversion and the in- 
troduction of legislation for full employment 
and for adequate housing to meet the nation- 
wide shortage. For the thirty million people 
in the United States who belong to racial or 
ethnic minority groups, these problems were 
crucial. But events in the first year after the 
war have not justified the hopes of the groups 
working for full and fair employment. The 
government’s program was crucially modified, 
permanent federal fair employment legislation 
was defeated, and lack of appropriation forced 
the wartime President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice (FEPC) to close its op- 
erations precipitously. 


1 New York, New Jersey, Indiana, and Wisconsin, 
in chronological order of enactment. 
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The heaviest wartime concentration of mi- 
nority workers was in those industries where 
the sharpest cutbacks occurred immediately 
after the war. The reports of the Bureau of the 
Census between July, 1945, and May, 1946, 
show a consistently higher rate of unemploy- 
ment among colored! than among white work- 
ers. Other studies made since V-J Day show a 
rise of more than 10 per cent in the unemploy- 
ment of nonwhite workers in some areas at 
a time when there was an increase in total em- 
ployment. Except where adequate state fair 
employment legislation was effectively admin- 
istered, the wartime gains of Negro, Mexican- 
American, and Jewish workers were thus be- 
ing dissipated through an unchecked revival 
of discriminatory practices.? 

Recent surveys of services and facilities for 
veterans show segregation and unequal serv- 
ices by the several government agencies carry- 
ing out the veterans’ program. Because the so- 
called “G.I. Bill of Rights” is administered at 
the community level, local patterns of dis- 
crimination prevail in the agencies to which 
Negroes, Mexican-American, Nisei (Ameri- 
can-born Japanese), Jews, and other minority- 
group veterans must go for help. This has de- 
prived over a million veterans of their rights 
and benefits under whole sections of the G.I. 
Bill—for jobs and job training, counseling, 
housing, medical care, education, and federal 
loans. 

The impact of the curtailment of national 
programs for welfare, health, housing, and 
employment was felt first and most keenly by 
members of minority groups. Abandonment 
of official responsibility for problems so closely 
affecting these groups seems to have stimu- 
lated renewed activity by persons working 
against as well as for full participation of mi- 
norities in American life. On the one hand, 
the resurgence of antidemocratic groups which 
were inhibited from outright organizational 
activity during the war, has led to acts of racial 
violence throughout the country. On the other 


1 Including Mexican-Americans, Negroes, and other 
dark-skinned peoples. 

2 Based on the final report of the Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice, unpublished at time of writing, 
and other reports on file at the American Council on 
Race Relations. 
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hand, more aggressive action has been taken 
against organized race baiting: California, 
Georgia, and New York instituted proceed- 
ings against the Ku Klux Klan; the use of city 
auditoriums for Gerald L. K. Smith “hate” 
meetings was denied in Milwaukee and Min- 
neapolis, while Cleveland and St. Louis off- 
cials sought similar action; and efforts are un- 
der way to design effective legislation against 
group defamation. 

While fair employment practice failed in 
1946 as a permanent policy of the federal gov- 
ernment, fair employment practice ordinances 
were enacted in Chicago and Milwaukee and 
introduced in many other cities, and Massa- 
chusetts was added to the list of states creat- 
ing machinery for its implementation. In a 
dramatic campaign throughout California, 
over 300,000 signatures were secured on an 
initiative petition to place a fair employment 
practice act on the ballot in November, 1946, 
to become part of the state constitution if a 
majority of the voters affirm it at the polls. 
The California Legislature had on two earlier 
occasions put aside the question of fair em- 
ployment practice. But determined citizens 
formed an action committee; and trade un- 
ions, church federations, independent citizens’ 
- committees, professional associations, veter- 
ans’ groups, and social agencies, as well as or- 
ganizations devoted primarily to race rela- 
tions, joined in the common effort to secure 
the necessary signatures. It is in this associa- 
tion of broadly representative cross-sectional 
groups that successful work for democratic 
race relations may lie. 


State and Municipal Programs 


Governmental responsibility for race rela- 
tions has taken three forms at state and local 
levels: legislation, and enforcement of non- 
discriminatory practices; creation of agencies 
to deal with problems of intergroup relations; 
and training in race relations for governmental 
employes. 

Civil rights laws are the oldest legislative 
safeguards for the protection of minorities. 
Twenty-two states have long had such laws, 
but only one—IIlinois—has created an agency 
for its administration and that agency has been 


inactive. Beyond this doubtful assumption of 
responsibility, eleven states have established 
agencies since 1938 to study or deal with prob- 
lems of minorities. Although none of these is 
a permanent, organic part of state government, 
some continue to carry active programs. 

The successful movement for state fair em- 
ployment legislation began with the enact- 
ment in 1945 of the Ives-Quinn Act. in New 
York, which created the State Commission 
Against Discrimination, and the passage of 
similar bills in New Jersey and Massachusetts. 
In each case an administrative agency is set up 
with power to prevent and eliminate discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, creed, 
or national origin. In Massachusetts and New 
York the agencies are independent govern- 
mental units; in New Jersey a Division 
Against Discrimination was set up within the 
Department of Education, with the additional 
function of carrying out educational programs. 
The Massachusetts law differs in one signifi- 
cant respect from the others in requiring every 
employer, employment agency, and labor un- 
ion subject to the legislation to post a fair em- 
ployment notice, approved by the Fair Em- 
ployment Commission, in a conspicuous place. 
Failure to do so imposes a fine. Indiana and 


- Wisconsin have also enacted fair employment 


legislation but their statutes provide neither 
enforcement power nor sanctions for violation 
of the law; and the administrative agent—in 
Indiana, the Commission of Labor; in Wiscon- 
sin, the Industrial Commission—is empow- 
ered merely to study, investigate, and recom- 
mend. 

Thirty-one municipalities claim to have 
taken responsibility for race relations by set- 
ting up official agencies. These committees 
have been created by appointment of the 
mayor, by resolution of the city council, or by 
ordinance creating the agency and defining its 
powers and functions. There are variations 
from almost complete inactivity to intensive 
work on many fronts; from no staff or budget 
to well-staffed departments working on well- 
developed programs. Some committees are 
financed wholly by the city, others by volun- 
tary contributions. Some were created with 
official sanction but operate outside the frame- 
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work of municipal government and have 
many of the characteristics of voluntary citi- 
zens’ groups. Less than 15 of the 31 have so 
far shown evidence of active work, but it must 
be remembered that the movement is very 
young. 

Among the active official committees is the 
Mayor’s Commission on Human Relations? in 
Chicago, the first to be appointed. Under a 
city appropriation of $58,000 for 1946, the 
Commission operates with an executive and 
three department heads. Active subcommittees 
on housing, health, recreation, and employ- 
ment have operated from the Commission’s 
inception in the summer of 1943. At its second 
city-wide conference in 1945, two new com- 
mittees—on law and order, and on education 
—were added, and the membership of all com- 
mittees was enlarged to involve a broader par- 
ticipation of citizens. Cooperation and con- 
sultation with the city’s two police depart- 
ments on methods of handling tensions situa- 
tions, and similar relations with other city de- 
partments, are important in the Commission’s 
program. It is one of the few official agencies 
that has taken a strong stand against race re- 
strictive covenants; its committee on housing 
has drafted a substitute for racial restrictions 
in a covenant to impose occupancy standards 
regardless of race, creed, or national origin. 

The Detroit Interracial Committee, an off- 
cial agency comparable to other city depart- 
ments, is charged by the mayor and common 
council with the twofold purpose of (a) rec- 
ommending ways to improve city services that 
affect intergroup relations and (b) conducting 
programs to improve relations between white 
and Negro citizens. The Committee also has 
a full-time paid staff, operating under funds 
provided by the city. A unique technique de- 
veloped by the Committee has been the “com- 
munity barometer,” a system of reporting by 
which the extent and degree of racial tension 
can be measured throughout the city. 

The first city ordinance creating an official 
agency in the field of human relations was 
Cleveland’s, passed in 1945. There the Com- 
munity Relations Board consists of 15 mem- 


1 Formerly Mayor’s Committee on Race Relations. 
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bers broadly representative of the social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural interests of the commu- 
nity, and a well-staffed operating agency. It 
consults with the race relations unit of the 
police department, reviews all city ordinances 
and codes relating to fair employment, and 
works with state officials on proposed: legisla- 
tion for a state fair employment practice com- 
mittee. It has advised the City Council on 
housing needs for returning Negro veterans, 
and many other problems; investigated alleged 
discrimination in the Department of Public 
Health in its policy on nursing services and 
training; and conferred with hotel managers, 
restaurant operators, and bowling alley own- 
ers, in an attempt to make all public accommo- 
dations available without discrimination. The 
Board keeps a check on racial incidents and 
the tenor of race relations in the community. 

Government employes, as servants of the 
people, should have some knowledge and un- 
derstanding of people of different races, creeds, 
and national origins. In 1945 the Board of 
Supervisors of Los "Angeles County, in co- 
operation with the American Council on Race 
Relations, held a five-day institute on commu- 
nity relations and a series of interdepartmental 
conferences for county officials and employes. 

Following the Detroit riots in 1943, the an- 
nual convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police devoted an entire 
closed session to the role of the police in race 
relations, with special reference to the han- 
dling of race riots in Beaumont (Tex.), De- 
troit, Los Angeles, Mobile (Ala.), and New 
York. Departmental orders and policy deter- 
minations had in many cities dealt with prac- 
tical problems of the prevention and handling 
of riot situations, but actual training in race 
relations problems has developed only in the 
past few years. Courses were developed in 
Boston and Detroit in 1944; a conference was 
called by the American Council on Race Re- 
lations in Chicago, at which police officials and 
others who had worked on race relations train- 
ing discussed further development of these 
programs; and subsequently a course of train- 
ing conferences was instituted in Richmond 
(Calif.) in 1945. With these developments 
police training in race relations came to be a 
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matter of more general official concern. 4 
Guide to Race Relations for Police Officers,’ 
developed out of the Richmond conferences, 
has been used along with other materials in 
training courses in the police departments of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Youngstown, and 
in the Chicago Park District. Many other de- 
partments are developing programs to give po- 
licemen the knowledge and understanding 
that will enable them to ease and prevent com- 
munity tensions. | 


Voluntary Activities 

Over 125 national voluntary agencies are 
working in the race relations field. These in- 
clude church, labor, and professional organi- 
zations, youth groups, and others whose pri- 
mary functions are in different fields but 
whose programs include work on the broad 
front, or on some particular aspect, of race re- 
lations. See RactaL Procrams IN SOCIAL 
Work. Thus, among the most active promot- 
ers of goodwill and democratic practices has 
been the National Board of the Young 
Womens Christian Associations whose Inter- 
racial Charter was strengthened in March, 
1946, by specific recommendations for the ex- 
tension of its own interracial practices, and by 
the adoption of a far-reaching public affairs 
program. At the same time the Federal Coun- 


cil of the Churches of Christ in America called © 


upon its constituents to eliminate segregation 
from the life of the church and from church- 
controlled and supported institutions—schools, 
hospitals, and theological seminaries. 

The history of the American labor move- 
ment has proved it to be one of the most effec- 
tive forces in advancing democratic race rela- 
tions. See Lasor Sranparps. Even before 
the formation of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations (CIO), with its constitu- 
tional provision barring discrimination, some 
trade unions had fought against all forms of 
racial segregation and inequality. The Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, for 
instance, insisted on equality of Negro work- 
ers in plants where the union operated, even 
in the South. The National Maritime Union, 


1 See McEntire and Powers, injra. 


chosen in a nation-wide poll as one of six or- 
ganizations that has done most for the im- 
provement of race relations, has also insisted 
on the acceptance of its members on a basis of 
racial equality and has conducted vigorous 
educational campaigns to that end. The for- 
mation of the CIO Committee to Abolish Ra- 
cial and Religious Discrimination signifies the 
concern of the whole CIO movement. This 
Committee consults with industrial union 
councils and distributes educational materials 
widely among trade unions and other groups. 
To Unite Regardless . . . and To Stamp 
Out Discrimination—titles of their excellent 
pamphlets—are the purposes of the United 
Automobile Workers-CIO Fair Practices 
Committee; and the United Packinghouse 
Workers and other CIO unions also have ac- 
tive programs to work and plan for unity 
among their members, for getting nondis- 
crimination clauses into contracts, and for 
community action. The organizing drive of 
the CIO in the South, and the educational 
work of the National Farmers Union in rural 
areas, have important implications for race 
relations. 

The American Federation of Labor (AF of 
L) has no constitutional provision against dis- 
crimination, and affiliated locals or interna- 
tional unions may therefore exclude minority 
workers or relegate them to auxiliary “Jim 
Crow” locals. While there has undoubtedly 
been discrimination in several CIO unions un- 
der pressure of local custom, such extreme cases 
as that of the AF of L Boiler Makers! would 
not be constitutionally possible in the CIO. 
The AF of L does include in its manual for the 
conduct of local unions and the initiation of 
membership a mandate that there shall be no 
discrimination on the basis of race, creed, or 
color; and President William Green has called 
on all affiliated unions and individual mem- 
bers to combat racial and religious bigotry and 
discrimination. Some AF of L unions, notably 
the International Ladies Garment Workers 


1 The Boiler Makers relegated Negroes to auxiliary 
unions; but in Joseph James, et al., vs. Marinship Cor- 
poration, the California Supreme Court ruled that the 
union must either admit Negroes to full membership 
or relinquish its closed shop. 
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Union, have long and outstanding records in 
work for the equality of all members. 

Since the war, new veterans’ groups have 
joined in active work against discrimination, 
particularly as it affects returning servicemen. 
Among the World War II organizations, the 
American Veterans Committee is perhaps best 
known for its interest in this field, while the 
United Negro and Allied Veterans of Amer- 
ica is the newest of the specifically interracial 
organizations. The cooperative association of 
race relations and functional groups around 
the central issues of postwar America can well 
be illustrated in the efforts to secure equal 
services for minority veterans. Through a 
series of conferences called by the American 
Council on Race Relations, a joint action coun- 
cil was formed to press for forthright policy 
and administrative implementation by federal 
agencies involved in the veterans’ program. 
The Council includes race relations agencies, 
unions, church groups, youth, professional, 
and civic groups, and veterans’ organizations. 

The Civil Rights Congress was formed in 
1946 as another consolidation of groups work- 
ing for democracy. Established as a national 
membership organization to meet growing at- 
tacks on labor, racial, and religious minority 
groups, it includes representation from church, 
labor, farm, veteran, and civic organizations 
in 23 states and the District of Columbia. 
Local affiliates have been formed through 
which the Congress can carry forward a uni- 
fied program of action against discrimination. 

The many older organizations continue to 
develop and extend their programs to meet 
ever-increasing demands imposed by chang- 
ing conditions. The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People combats 
discrimination through the courts, by legisla- 
tive action, and by unremitting pressure on 
government and law enforcement agencies; 
the National Urban League works for the ef- 
fective integration of Negroes into all phases 
of industrial and community life; the National 
Negro Congress relates the problems of Ne- 
groes to problems of the nation in its work 
for progressive legislation and its attack upon 
all manifestations of racist doctrine; and, ac- 
cording to the classification of Charles S. John- 
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son,* ten other national agencies are concerned 
primarily with the field of Negro-white rela- 
tions. The American Jewish Committee and 
the Anti-Defamation League of the B'nai 
B’rith, among other agencies working on Jew- 
ish problems, increasingly emphasize the total 
problem of prejudice rather than the isolated 
problems of anti-Semitic manifestations. Of 
five national agencies concerned with the for- 
eign born, the American Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born maintains a service to 
assist noncitizens who wish to become natu- 
ralized, carries on educational work to stimu- 
late and encourage understanding between 
the foreign and native born, and works for the 
defeat of all “anti-alien” bills in Congress. 
Since the closing of the War Relocation Au- 
thority centers, agencies working on Japanese- 
American problems have had to assume even 
greater responsibility and to work under 
greater pressure. Much of this responsibility 
falls on the Japanese American Citizens 
League and the local committees on resettle- 
ment that have been recently formed in Chi- 
cago, New York, and in other communities 
where Nisei have relocated in large numbers. 

Of the newer national agencies in the field, 
the American Council on Race Relations 
works to bring about full participation of all 
citizens in all aspects of American life. Co- 
operating with government agencies and na- 
tional voluntary organizations in planning 
and developing national programs in race re- 
lations, the Council’s three divisions and its 
Pacific Coast regional office in San Francisco 
are concerned with the discovery, develop- 
ment, and dissemination of effective tech- 
niques in race relations. Through its division 
of community services, the Council cooperates 
with local groups and agencies to develop pro- 
grams of action and provides assistance to local 
government in official programs; through its 
information service it assists community 
groups with public relations programs and 
works through mass communications media to 
increase public concern and attention to the 
full functioning of democracy in race rela- 
tions; and through its clearinghouse it serves 
as a center for the exchange of current infor- 


1 See p. 117 in Annals (infra). 
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mation and experiences between groups and 
agencies in the field. 

Two “action-research” programs have been 
inaugurated within the past few years. The 
Institute of Ethnic Affairs was created to find 
and to achieve solutions to problems within 
and between ethnic and racial groups and 
dependent peoples at home and abroad. Two 
Commissions of the American’ Jewish Con- 
gress combine fact finding and action. One of 
these, the Commission on Community Interre- 
lations, seeks through various means to deter- 
mine the forces underlying intergroup conflict 
and to overcome them in community experi- 
ments. The other, the Commission on Law 
and Social Action, studies all phases of dis- 
crimination as they are reflected in legislation 
and works to promote democratic policy 
through positive action. 

Growing out of the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation, the Southern Regional 
Council was organized in February, 1944, as a 
nonprofit, nondenominational, nonpolitical 
agency to work for the improvement of eco- 
nomic, civic, and racial conditions in the 
South. The Council is developing state divi- 
sions and afhliated local committees through 
which it works to press for equal opportunities 
for Negroes. As part of its work to create bet- 
ter understanding between races, it publishes 
a monthly magazine, The New South, with 
special quarterly issues to include detailed 
studies of some phase of southern develop- 
ment. Since the war the Council has added a 
program for the study and improvement of 
facilities and opportunities for Negro veterans 
in the South. 

In 1938, as a response to the President’s Re- 
port on Economic Conditions of the South, 
which characterized the 13 southern states as 
the nation’s “Number One Economic Prob- 
lem,” over 1,200 southerners organized the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare for 
the extension of democracy in the region. The 
Conference at first worked chiefly for the 
abolition of the poll tax and other restrictions 
to freedom of the ballot in the South, where 
less than 30 per cent of the potential voters 


1 Formerly The Southern Frontier. 


were able to vote. Through work with busi- 
ness, labor, farm, civic, church, and profes- 
sional groups, it has campaigned also for per- 
manent fair employment legislation, federal 
aid for education and health, and other spe- 
cific legislative measures to help the develop- 
ment of the South; and since the outbreak of 
violence in Columbia, Tenn., in February, 
1946, and the subsequent beatings and lynch- 
ings of Negroes in the South, it has attempted 
to mobilize the demand for state and federal 
investigation and action against these viola- 
tions of civil rights. With headquarters in 
Nashville, Tenn., the Conference maintains a 
legislative office in Washington, D.C., offices 
in several states in the South, and an office in 
New York City. The Conference publishes 
pamphlets and a monthly bulletin, The South- 
ern Patriot, and issues special calls for action 
as critical situations arise. 

Of the 250 voluntary local race relations 
committees, the so-called civic unity groups 
are on the whole a wartime development al- 
though some have struggled for many years 
against the odds of entrenched community 
patterns. The San Francisco Council for Civic 
Unity is an example of the gathering together 
of forces within a community around the prob- 
lems of race relations. Membership and officers 
include people of all racial, religious, political, 
economic, and social groups of the city, as well 
as representatives of other agencies working 
on intergroup problems. With a full-time paid 
staff and operating budget, made possible by 
individual and organizational membership 
dues and by grants from two local founda- 
tions, the Council for Civic Unity has made 
an excellent record in its first few years of ex- 
istence. It has worked vigorously for fair em- 
ployment practice legislation; made studies of 
segregation in public housing and successfully 
pressed the authorities to establish a policy 
against segregation—one of the rare examples 
of official policy by a local housing authority to 
make public housing available for veterans on 
a “first come, first served” basis without regard 
to race, religion, or national origin; and exer- 
cised leadership in stopping, through commu- 
nity action, a restrictive covenant suit in the 


Portola Heights neighborhood. 
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“To provide an organizational structure at 
the state level through which the large num- 
ber of local civic unity councils, fair play com- 
mittees, interracial committees . . . and other 
organizations with similar purposes may ex- 
change experiences and develop programs to 
mutual advantage” is the specific purpose of 
the first voluntary state-wide organization in 
this field, the California Council for Civic 
Unity. Organized in the spring of 1946, it 
serves by joint action to strengthen the activi- 
ties of its member groups and to deal force- 
fully with problems common to the communi- 
ties of the state. Following California, Ohio 
has inaugurated a Federation to Promote 
Democratic Living on a similar basis. Realiz- 
ing that consolidation will give their action 
programs greater effectiveness, local groups in 
other areas are beginning to move toward fed- 
eration. 


Intercultural Activities 


Recent surveys reveal hundreds of other or- 
ganizations working to promote better under- 
standing and more harmonious relations 
among the racial, religious, and ethnic groups 
in the United States. Most of these agencies, 
according to the surveys,’ devote their efforts 
to providing speakers and arranging forum 
discussions and to publishing pamphlets. A 
major recent development has been the appli- 
cation of intercultural projects to whole com- 
munities or school systems. 

Through active cooperation and grants-in- 
aid, the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews inaugurated in 1945 a Project on Inter- 
group Education under the American Council 
on Education as a community-wide attempt 
“to explore and to expand the effective pro- 
grams of teaching intergroup relations.” 
School systems in 17 cities cooperate in the 
project; materials developed are disseminated 
through workshops, and reports are issued for 
use in education generally. The project deals 
with study and planning of curriculum, guid- 
ance programs, and school-community rela- 
tions. Because teacher training is considered 
of vital importance, the American Council on 


1 See pp. 34 ff. in Annals (infra). 


Education conducts workshops for teachers, 
and has established a commission on inter- 
group education in teachers’ colleges and nine 
centers for experimental studies on methods, 
materials, and student participation. 

The Bureau for Intercultural Education, set 
up to meet the national demand for intercul- 
tural programs in schools and communities, 
has four chief areas of work, involving the 
total community when that is found necessary 
for the success of education through schools. — 
It works intensively in selected communities 
to aid local school systems in the progressive 
development of materials and curricula and to 
help the community meet its particular needs 
in implementing “cultural democracy”; offers 
consultation to a wide variety of organizations 
and individuals; concerns itself with teacher 
education through workshops and by coopera- 
tion with institutions of higher learning; and 
produces and analyzes learning materials 
which it distributes widely to school and com- 
munity educators. 

Over 25 cities—large, small, and medium— 
are known to be developing programs in the 
schools. The so-called Springfield Plan, once 
called a “community’s total war against preju- 
dice” and now described as “a battle for good 
citizenship,” has been the most widely publi- 
cized. In 1939 the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews aided in the launching of 
an experimental program to teach democracy 
in Springfield (Mass.). Recognizing that prac- 
tice of democracy is necessary in the teaching 
of democracy, teachers themselves examine 
candidates for teaching posts and have a voice 
in personnel practices of the system. In class- 
rooms, student planning is encouraged, and in 
the high school “town meeting,” students 
learn methods of democratic procedure by ap- 
plying them to actual situations in the school 
and by considering the broad problems of their 
community, the nation, and the world. A par- 
ent-teacher-student association replaces the 
more traditional parent-teacher associations; 
students are represented, together with racial, 
religious, civic, and educational groups, on 
the mayor’s recreation committee for the city; 
and clergymen of all faiths, business execu- 
tives, labor-leaders, publishers, and the heads 
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of women’s, youth, and civic organizations 
work together on the adult education coun- 
cil. Thus the schools have put into practice the 
best principles of good teaching, and Spring- 
field itself has recognized that by wide par- 
ticipation and shared responsibility, a com- 
munity can plan and effect changes in the pat- 
terns of prejudice and discrimination. 
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Mary-JANE GRUNSFELD 


JEWISH SOCIAL WORK." The past two 
years have been years of significant change in 
Jewish social work, with the foundations 
being laid for even greater changes in the 
years ahead. Jewish social service took on a 
truly global character as unprecedented sums 
were raised for programs to meet the unpar- 
alleled tragedy of Jews in Europe and other 
parts of the world. At the same time Jewish 
social work was taking stock of its obligations 
at home after a decade and a half of depres- 
sion and war, and was moving ahead with 
major long-range plans, including large-scale 
capital financing. 

What is happening today and what is pro- 
jected ahead are logical links in the historical: 
chain of Jewish social work, and are in keep- 
ing with the heritage carried down to this 
generation. Aid to one’s fellow men has always 
been regarded by the Jews not merely as an 
optional individual act but rather a fundamen- 
tal duty of the community — an obligation of 
society to its members. The Bible and ancient 
Jewish law are replete with regulations com- 
pelling sharing of one’s goods with those in 
need. The precepts concerning the giving of 
a portion of one’s crops, feeding the hungry, 
housing the stranger, caring for the widow 
and the orphan, and preventing need itself 
have been continued and adapted through the 
centuries as the motivating force of Jewish 
community service. 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Directory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 
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Although support of Jewish social work is 
voluntary, contributions have much of the 
character of self-taxation, with a consciousness 
that each member is expected to bear his fair 
share of group responsibilities. 

No word is more honored in Jewish tradi- 
tion than “Zedakah.” Usually translated as 
charity, its literal meaning is justice. In that 
concept lies the inherent quality of all Jewish 
social work. 


Jewish Community Organization 


Like much of voluntary social work in 
America, Jewish social services were started 
by individuals and small groups who saw 
some people in need and took it upon them- 
selves to provide help. As early as the Revolu- 
tionary War, Jewish orphanages were set up; 
in the middle of the following century Jewish 
hospitals were established; and in the 1870s 
came the United Hebrew Charities for relief 
and general assistance. Homes for the aged 
followed, along with almost every type of so- 
cial work organization. 

While religious in inspiration and origin, 


Jewish social work is not administered under. 


the jurisdiction of synagogues and temples. 
Its agencies are secular in structure, although 
synagogues are often formally represented on 
boards, and rabbis have held prominent roles 
of leadership. Each community is completely 
autonomous with respect to the organization 
of its Jewish social work. 

Jewish programs of case work, group work, 
health, and other services operate within the 
general framework of voluntary social work 
in America. As public welfare has expanded, 
Jewish service has tended to concentrate on 
supplementary services where Jewish religious 
and cultural elements are of special impor- 
tance, and on experimental and demonstra- 
tion services which government is not yet per- 
mitted or ready to render. Standards of per- 
formance vary considerably. A number of 
agencies have given community-wide leader- 
ship in family welfare work, child care, 
psychiatric case work, hospital care, voca- 
tional guidance, and group work. During the 
depression Jewish agencies were among the 
leaders in pressing for higher relief standards. 


Jewish Social Work 


The staffs of Jewish agencies receive their 
training at nonsectarian schools, with a num- 
ber taking their field work in Jewish agencies. 
See EpucaTIon For Socta, Work. There have 
been no Jewish schools of social work since 
the Graduate School for Jewish Social Work 
went out of existence in 1940. A project is cur- 
rently under way to establish a training pro- 
gram which will concentrate upon a post- 
graduate preparation for Jewish community 
organization, Jewish community relations, 
and overseas welfare service, the fields to 
which existing nonsectarian schools have given 
relatively little or no attention. Other educa- 
tional programs are being considered by na- 
tional Jewish agencies and seminaries. 

As early as the 1890’s, the need for coordina- 
tion of local financing was recognized as in- 
dividual agencies went beyond the circle of 
their original founders to seek support from 
the general Jewish population. The result was 
the formation of the first Jewish federations 
in Boston and Cincinnati in 1895, to be fol- 
lowed by many other large cities in the next 
decade. These early Jewish federations helped 
set the pattern for the community chest move- 
ment which developed during and following 
World War I. See Community CuHEstTs. 

The primary purpose of the Jewish federa- 
tions has been to combine into one campaign 
the appeals of worthy local charitable agen- 
cies and to introduce central budgeting so 
that each agency may receive support in pro- 
portion to its needs and services rather than 
in proportion to the effectiveness of its solici- 
tors. Today most local Jewish welfare agen- 
cies are included in federations, and the small 
minority still outside is constantly shrinking. 

In the establishment of community chests 
in the 1920’s, most Jewish federations gave 
up their fund-raising function, but retained 
their budgeting responsibility. Thus on the 
basis of the needs submitted to chests, the 
latter grant Jewish federations lump sums 
which the federations in turn allocate to the in- 
dividual Jewish agencies. In small and inter- 
mediate communities which may not have 
Jewish federations, chests allocate funds di- 
rectly to Jewish agencies. Jewish services now 
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receive community chest support in about 100 
cities. 

Jewish federations and social service or- 
ganizations have become members of councils 
of social agencies, to participate with other 
agencies in community-wide planning. See 
Councits 1n SoctaL Work. They have con- 
tinued their social planning and coordina- 
tion, however, tying together the services of 
the Jewish agencies as parts of an over-all serv- 
ice to the Jewish population and involving 
also related agencies and services not within 
the scope of the chests or councils. 

A second major type of central Jewish com- 
munity organization, the Jewish welfare fund, 
was initiated in Columbus (Ohio), Indianapo- 
lis, and Oakland (Calif.) in 1925-1926 to pro- 
vide central fund raising and budgeting for 
national and overseas agencies appealing to 
Jewish communities for support. What federa- 
tions had done for local agencies thirty years 
before, Jewish welfare funds now did for 
agencies making national appeals. They in- 
cluded, too, local agencies not within the 
scope of community chests, such as bureaus 
of Jewish education, or new local agencies 
which the chests did not feel they had the 
money to support, such as Jewish vocational 
placement and guidance agencies. 

A third, and the most recent, form of cen- 
tral Jewish community organization is the 
Jewish community council. The council’s dis- 
tinguishing feature is its concern with non- 
philanthropic community problems. Jewish 
community councils devote themselves to 
such purposes as (a) strengthening under- 
standing and relationships with non-Jewish 
groups, (b) improving Jewish cultural activi- 
ties, (c) relating the local Jewish population 
to national and international nonphilan- 
thropic Jewish developments, and (d) develop- 
ing greater coordination among local religious, 
fraternal, and other types of organizations. 
While Jewish federation and welfare fund 
membership typically had been based upon in- 
dividual contributors, community council 
membership consists of delegates from all 
types of Jewish organizations. 

The rapid growth of central Jewish com- 
munity organization in one or another of these 


forms has been remarkable within the past 
fifteen years. In 1930 only about 50 cities had 
some form of central Jewish agency. Today the 
number is over 300; and it is still growing as 
small cities continue to organize. 

A new development is regional organiza- 
tion of small cities with too few Jewish people 
in each to carry on desirable activities. About 
60 small communities in southern Illinois 
have formed a Jewish federation for joint 
fund-raising, budgeting, educational and cul- 
tural activities, and community relations, and 
have arranged to use the social service agen- 
cies of St. Louis on a fee basis. Similarly, com- 
munities in Maine have formed a state council, 
and those of central Louisiana an area organi- 
zation. Related to this trend is the growing 
practice of large metropolitan cities to include 
small surrounding communities in their cam- 
paigns, services, and organization. The central 
organizations in 300 cities actually cover about 
800 communities. 

Except for very small cities, the establish- 
ment of some form of central Jewish com-_ 
munity organization has been largely com- 
pleted. The Council of Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Funds has assisted actively in this 
process, but the primary motivation has been 
the conviction of each community’s leadership 
that such organization was required to meet 
recognized needs. The pattern has grown from 
the ground up. What is now taking place in 
many cities is a process of reorganization of 
existing agencies, as new needs necessitate 
changes in function and structure and as ex- 
perience has demonstrated the wisdom of such 
changes. 

With immigration virtually halted during 
the past twenty years, the Jewish population 
of each city is more homogeneous economi- 
cally, socially, and culturally than it used to be. 
The lines of separation which developed as im- 
migrants clustered on the basis of country or 
city of origin have dissolved in the case of 
their American-born children. The basis for 
genuine community-wide participation and 
cooperation, for all working together, has been 
strengthened. With this change, differences be- 
tween those providing and those receiving 
services have been dissolving, also. Today per- 
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sons who sit on the boards of Jewish hospitals, 
vocational guidance agencies, Jewish com- 
munity centers, and agencies of Jewish educa- 
tion find themselves administering services for 
themselves and their own families as well as 
for others. 

There has been a definite trend in cities 
having two or more central Jewish community 
organizations toward merger of these agencies 
into one central Jewish agency. This has taken 
place within the past few years in Atlanta, 
Dayton, Hartford, Kansas City (Mo.), Oak- 
land, and a number of other cities. Formerly 
typical of smaller communities, the trend has 
spread to the larger ones, and is aimed at secur- 
ing greater coordination, efficiency, and effec- 
tiveness. The terms federation, welfare fund, 
and community council have tended to be- 
come interchangeable as each city has retained 
one or the other name but embodied the 
scope of all. 

Underlying this and other trends in Jewish 
community service is a marked emphasis on 
studies and self-examination as a basis for 
action, with some calling in of experts for 
consultation and assistance. Within the past 
three years 20 of the 29 largest Jewish com- 
munities in the United States and Canada 
have conducted or projected local studies of 
their needs, services, and organizational struc- 
tures. Albany, Newark, Seattle, and Wilming- 
ton (Del.) have recently projected over-all 
community surveys. Others are making stud- 
ies of health, care of the aged, group work, 
and Jewish education. 

A result of these mergers and studies has 
been the extension of Jewish community serv- 
ices into areas of need heretofore not met on a 
community-wide basis. Agencies are thinking 
in the broader terms, and are moving toward 
embracing all matters which affect the welfare 
of the entire Jewish community. | 

Another trend is the development of closer 
coordination of agencies. It is evident in merg- 
ers of family welfare and child care agencies, 
the integration of group work institutions, 
coordination of Jewish education, and other 
similar action. Beyond this, there is growing 
coordination between group work and case 


work agencies, between group work and 
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Jewish educational programs, and between 
hospitals and homes for the aged. In small 
communities this may take the form of direct 
administration of services by the central com- 
munity agency. In larger cities the central 
agencies have formed coordinating committees 
for such joint planning and cooperation. 

With the change in the composition of the 
Jewish communities and in the nature and 
scope of their responsibilities has come a con- 
stantly increasing degree of community par- 
ticipation. People feel a direct stake in the 
needs being met and in the policies and pro- 
grams being evolved. They have indicated a 
desire and readiness to serve actively on 
boards, committees, and in other ways. 

Some central community agencies are de- 
veloping large assemblies as their governing 
and policy-making bodies, these being com- 
posed of delegates of organizations and indi- 
viduals at large. Smaller administrative boards 
are selected by and are responsible to these 
assemblies. Boards meet more frequently, and 
there has been a more rapid turnover in their 
composition and among their officers. Com- 
mittee membership is being spread among 
larger numbers. Campaign organizations in- 
clude 100 volunteer workers for every 10 for- 
merly involved. With this development has 
come a greater emphasis on year-round pro- 
grams of community education to inform the 
community more adequately about needs, 
services, and responsibilities. 

Tied in with all this is a trend toward pro- 
fessionalization. About roo federations, wel- 
fare funds, and community councils now em- 
ploy full-time executive directors, and the 
number is growing constantly. Within the 
past few years Norfolk, Phoenix, Seattle, 
South Bend, Tucson, and other cities have 
employed professional executives for the first 
time, as the lay leaders came to recognize that 
community responsibilities require special 
skills, training, experience, and detailed at- 
tention. Large cities have been increasing the 
size of their professional staffs by adding as- 
sistants. 

The local central community organizations 
are associated nationally through the Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds. 
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Financing Jewish Social Work 

Jewish federations, welfare funds, and com- 
munity councils will raise about $150,000,000 
in 1946, according to midyear indications. This 
is a gain of 140 per cent over 1945, the previous 
peak year. The increase in 1945 was 23 per 
cent over 1944. This $150,000,000 total is for 
current needs only and does not include 
amounts received from community chests or 
raised in capital fund campaigns. The gain 
in the number of contributors is similarly 
striking. In 1938 these campaigns enrolled 11.4 
contributors per roo of the Jewish population, 
in 1945 they enrolled 26, and in 1946 the num- 
ber was expected to be even greater. 

The complete total of money raised for all 
of the agencies and services would be sub- 
stantially larger than the amounts cited above. 
A variety of appeals are still conducted outside 
of the central community campaigns by agen- 


cies which have not yet achieved general com- 


munity acceptance, and by national and over- 
seas agencies which prefer or find it expedient 
to conduct independent drives in some cities. 
The 1946 gains reflect the tremendous appeal 
of Jewish needs overseas and the cumulative 
effects of permanent strong Jewish community 
organization, as well as favorable general 
economic ,conditions and government tax-ex- 
emption provisions for charitable contribu- 
tions. 

During the war years Jewish federations 
and welfare funds in 23 cities joined in com- 
munity and war chest campaigns. Seventeen 
of these received $5,240,000 from war chests 
in 1945. In addition, important gains in com- 
munity cooperation and understanding were 
achieved. The rate of increase in receipts was 
less, however, than among the Jewish wel- 
fare funds which campaigned independently, 
and several of those in war chests were per- 
mitted to run supplementary campaigns to 
help make up the difference in order to meet 
national quotas. 

With the dissolution of war chests following 
termination of the National War Fund in 
1946, the Jewish federations and funds have 
returned to independent campaigning for na- 
tional and overseas needs and for local agen- 


cies outside the scope of community chests. 
They have been able to re-establish large and 
effective organizations of volunteer solicitors 
and the results have been phenomenal, reach- 
ing totals far exceeding their goals. 

The growing importance of overseas needs 
in Jewish financing is reflected by the fact that 
in 1939 about 27 per cent of the funds spent 
by central Jewish communal agencies went 
for overseas purposes. In 1945 the proportion 
was 55 per cent, and in 1946 it was expected to 
be even greater. While the proportion for do- 
mestic purposes has therefore dropped, the 
actual amount has increased greatly. A sam- 
pling of 65 representative cities shows a gain 
of 45 per cent for domestic Jewish social sery- 
ices between 1939 and 1945. 

About $45,000,000 went for overseas needs 
in 1945. Of that sum, $35,000,000 went to 
the United Jewish Appeal for Refugees, Over- 
seas Needs and Palestine for its three benefi- 
ciaries: the American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee, for relief and rehabilitation 
in Europe and elsewhere; the United Pales- 
tine Appeal, for resettlement and reconstruc- 
tion in Palestine; and the National Refugee 
Service (now United Services for New Ameri- 
cans, Inc.), for resettlement in the United 
States. The remaining $10,000,000 for over- 
seas purposes went to smaller agencies with 
specific functions such as vocational retraining, 
migration work, and medical programs in 
Europe and Palestine. Among them were the 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid So- 
ciety, the American ORT Federation, Hadas- 
sah, and the National Labor Committee for 
Palestine. 

About $12,000,000 was raised in 1945 for 
agencies offering a variety of national services. 
They included national Jewish hospitals, 
educational and theological institutions, or- 
ganizations fostering interfaith understand- 
ing, and others. During the war the National 
Jewish Welfare Board spent $2,750,000 in 
addition to United Service Organizations, Inc., 
funds for special religious and other needs of 
men and women in the armed forces. 

Central Jewish community organizations 
distributed an estimated $30,000,000 in 1945 
from funds raised directly or granted by com- 
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munity chests for local purposes. A decreasing 
proportion of funds has gone to family and 
child welfare services during the past decade, 
reflecting greater government responsibility 
for basic financial aid. Over 48 per cent of total 
local expenditures went for family and child 
care in 1935; by 1944 the proportion had 
shrunk to less than 33 per cent. A larger pro- 
portion, in contrast, has been devoted to group 
work and education, rising from about 14 
per cent in 1935 to 22 per cent in 1944. The 
proportion for health services has remained 
relatively stable at 30 per cent. A minor but 
increased proportion has gone for community 
relations and vocational guidance. 

There has been a very striking development 
of capital financing for local programs in re- 
cent years. Fifty-seven cities have raised $43,- 
305,119 since 1944 for these purposes, and have 
projected campaigns for an additional $20,- 
541,431. This makes a total of $63,846,550 for 
new buildings, major extensions, and repairs 
in those communities. Other cities have raised 
and projected considerable additional sums, 
and even in the 57 communities cited there 
have been independent drives for which in- 
formation is not available. 

Notable have been the joint capital fund 
campaigns conducted by Baltimore, Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, in 
an amount totaling $32,000,000 from 1944 to 
early 1946. Without preparing advance blue- 
prints or designating funds for individual 
agencies, these communities have been able 
to raise very large funds on the assurance that 
requirements would be carefully studied and 
that funds would be allocated on the basis of 
relative need. This contrasts favorably with 
the usual capital fund experience of separate 
drives by individual agencies. 

Outside of the five cities named, about 50 
per cent of the capital funds will be devoted 
to hospital purposes. Jewish community cen- 
ters will receive about 30 per cent. The balance 
will go for temples and synagogues, some of 
which will be combined with community 
center facilities, homes for the aged, social 
clubs, and educational facilities. 

Trends in capital financing include a greater 
degree of central community planning, more 
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careful examination of needs, flexibility in ex- 
penditures to relate to changing conditions, a 
common ban against incurring mortgages, 
and careful consideration of future program 
and maintenance costs entailed by additional 
facilities. 


Overseas Programs 


The liberation of Europe in 1945 ended the 
blackout of occupied countries and revealed 
the tragedy of Jews in its shocking reality. 
Unprecedented in cruelty and barbarism, the 
Nazi program of systematic murder by gas 
chambers and starvation had killed 6,000,000 
of the 7,500,000 Jews of Europe outside of 
Soviet Russia. The survivors of the concentra- 
tion camps were left broken in body and mind, 
their families wiped out, their property gone, 
their community institutions destroyed. Upon 
American Jews, as the largest remaining 
Jewish community in the world, fell responsi- 
bility for binding their wounds, for bringing 
them back to health, and for providing long- 
range solutions to their problems. 

A vast expansion of previous aid was under- 
taken. The United Jewish Appeal set out for 
$100,000,000 for 1946. (This is to be com- 
pared with the $35,000,000 raised in 1945, the 
$27,000,000 in 1944, and the $18,000,000 in 
1943.) By November, 1946, it was certain that 
the $100,000,000 goal would be attained and, 
in fact, slightly exceeded. The program of aid 
includes not only physical relief and rehabili- 
tation of Jews in Europe, but restoration of 
Jewish economic, cultural, religious, social 
welfare, and other communal services and in- 
stitutions. 

Jewish voluntary agencies work in close co- 
operation with the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA), 
the Red Cross, and other organizations. 
UNRRA activities are supplemented with 
personal services, medical aid, and other pro- 
grams in countries in which UNRRA oper- 
ates. However, 75 per cent of the surviving 
Jews of Europe outside of the Soviet Union 
are in countries where UNRRA does not oper- 
ate. For help there, American Jews must bear 
the major responsibility until the situation 
improves and until governments stabilize so 
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that Jews who remain may become self-sup- 
porting. All of this is complicated by difficult 
problems such as the restoration of properties 
seized from the Jews by the Nazis. See For- 
EIGN RELIEF AND REHABILITATION and In- 
TERNATIONAL SociaL Work. 

One of the most critical situations has been 
that of the 100,000 displaced persons, mainly 
in camps in the Allied-occupied zones of Ger- 
many and Austria. Observers, including the 
Anglo-American Commission of Inquiry, have 
agreed that emigration from Europe is an ur- 
gent necessity for these persons and that Pales- 
tine is both the destination of their choice and 
offers major practical prospects for refuge. The 
fact that Palestine has absorbed about as many 
Jewish refugees as the rest of the world com- 
bined is due in large measure to American 
Jewish contributions to buy land, build roads, 
drain swamps, irrigate desert areas, establish 
colonies, develop housing, conduct schools, 
build hospitals and social service institutions, 
provide tools and machinery, and other forms 
of assistance. 

American Jewish contributions in 1945 to 
the United Jewish Appeal for work in Pales- 
tine amounted to $14,500,000. In 1946 over 
$42,000,000 of the $100,000,000 objective was 
intended for Palestine. Other agencies are 
seeking an additional $10,000,000 for that pur- 
pose. 

Immigration of Jewish refugees to the 
United States reached a peak of 45,000 in 1939, 
the highest total since 1924. During the war 
it dropped to 4,705 (in 1943). In all, about 
200,000 Jewish refugees have been absorbed 
by this country since the advent of the Hitler 
reign of terror in 1933. Their successful ab- 
sorption is attested by the fact that, in 1944, 
local Jewish central agencies spent only 2.5 
per cent of their funds on aid to refugees in 
this country. 

As a result of the ending of the war and 
President Truman’s directive of December, 
1945, assigning immigration priority to dis- 
placed persons in the American zone of oc- 
cupation, between 10,000 and 15,000 Jewish 
refugees were expected to enter the United 
States in 1946. See ALIENS AND Foretcn Born. 


War Service 

Like all America, the 5,000,000 Jews of the 
United States mobilized their full resources to 
provide for the religious, social, and personal 
needs of the 600,000 Jewish men and women 
in the armed forces of this country during the 
recent war, and for the related civilian tasks 
at home. The central instrument for this ac- 
tion was the National Jewish Welfare Board, 
with 38 affliated national Jewish organiza- 
tions and 626 local Army and Navy Commit- 
tees in the United States and others in foreign 
lands. As the Jewish member of the United 
Service Organizations, Inc. (USO), the Jewish 
Welfare Board conducted 222 USO opera- 
tions. The Jewish Welfare Board also served 
overseas in areas beyond the scope of the USO. 

Millions of comfort items were sent to the 
Army and Navy. Wounded men in 120 gen- 
eral Army and Navy hospitals were served in 
1945 with bedside visitation, religious serv- 
ices, gifts, and personal service. Military per- 
sonnel in training at 379 colleges were given 
special service. Three hundred and eleven 
Jewish chaplains were recruited, with three- 
fourths of them serving overseas. In addition 
to helping with these programs, the local 
Army and Navy Committees, in cooperation 
with Jewish federations, welfare funds, com- 
munity councils, and community centers, or- 
ganized drives for the sale of War Bonds, 
enrollment of blood donors, and support of 
other community activities. Integrated with 
community-wide programs, these efforts were 
granted a number of ‘national and local merit 
citations. 

The Jewish Welfare Board has been the 
permanent Jewish agency for service to the 
armed forces since World War I and will con- 
tinue this activity after the dissolution of the 
USO. 


Service to Veterans 

With discharged veterans flowing back into 
communities in substantial numbers well be- 
fore the end of the war, Jewish communities 
were organizing actively to meet their needs as 
early as the first months of 1944. Service to 
veterans has developed with the recognition 
that basic responsibility rests with the govern- 
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ment, and that general supplementary aid 
should be provided by the total community. 
Thus, Jewish agencies have helped stimulate 
the formation of city-wide referral and service 
centers, and have participated in them. To 
meet any special needs beyond these over-all 
programs, 82 cities have formed Jewish vet- 
erans’ service committees. Their purpose has 
been to bring together the central financing, 
vocational, case work, recreation, and other 
local Jewish agencies to plan jointly in antici- 
pating the requirements of veterans, in adapt- 
ing old services, and in developing new ones. 

By June, 1946, relatively few veterans had 
sought personal service from Jewish social 
work agencies. Their major requests have 
been to Jewish vocational organizations for 
guidance and aid in placement, and to Jewish 
community centers for recreational and cul- 
tural activities. In several cities, Jewish voca- 
tional agencies, because of their special facili- 
ties, have been used by substantial numbers 
of Christian veterans. To ease the integration 
of veterans into the community, Jewish com- 
munity centers, synagogues and temples, and 
other agencies have given them free member- 
ship for six months or a year following their 
return. : 

The National Jewish Welfare Board, ac- 
credited to the Veterans Administration, had 
17 workers stationed in various parts of the 
country to assist in obtaining pensions, hos- 
pital and medical treatment, vocational re- 
habilitation, and other services and benefits 
to which veterans are entitled. The National 
Jewish Welfare Board also ministers to the 
religious and personal needs of Jewish patients 
in 87 veterans’ hospitals through its own staff, 
and with the help of rabbis who give part 
time for this purpose. See VETERANS’ BENEFITS 
AND SERVICES. 


Economic Adjustment 

Jewish vocational placement and guidance 
agencies, developed largely within the past ten 
years, provide help in dealing with those eco- 


nomic adjustment problems of Jews which re- 


sult from discrimination in placement and 
other factors. They also supplement the United 
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States Employment Service ard the public 
schools, offering a demonstration of intensive 
services which they hope will be adopted 
eventually by the public agencies. Their serv- 
ice is available to the general community, al- 
though special emphasis has been given to 
clients of social agencies. 

There were 20 Jewish vocational service 
agencies in the United States and Canada with 
full-time professional staffs in June, 1946. Over 
100 Jewish communities, however, offer some 
type of economic adjustment program. Where 
there is no Jewish vocational service agency, 
the work is done as part of the family service 
organization, community center, or local 
branch of a national Jewish organization. 

Three local agencies, in Baltimore, Boston, 
and St. Paul, were completely reorganized 
within the past year. Buffalo and Montreal es- 
tablished new agencies to replace others which 
had lapsed, and Springfield, Mass., set up an 
agency for the first time. A regional pattern 
of service is being established by the B’nai 
B’rith Vocational Service Bureau. 

Emphasis in service has shifted with chang- 
ing economic conditions. During the depres- 
sion, placement was stressed. Aid to the mar- 
ginal worker, and vocational guidance, took 
on additional stress during the war. In the 
past year attention has centered on returning 
veterans (50 per cent of the new applicants 
registering with Jewish vocational service 
agencies in the first quarter of 1946 were vet- 
erans), displaced war workers, marginal 
workers, and youth, with renewed emphasis 
on placement. The problem has been height- 
ened by an increase in discrimination since 
V-J Day, as reported in a study made by the 
National Community Relations Advisory 
Council. 

Nineteen agencies in March, 1946, accepted 
1,088 new registrations for counseling and 
3,524 for placements, had a combined active 
file of 4,420 in counseling and 7,863 in place- 
ment, and filled 1,469 positions. This repre- 
sents an increase over March, 1945, of 186 per 
cent in counseling registrations, 210 per cent 


1 Postwar Employment Discrimination Against Jews. 
15 pp. New York. 1946. 
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in placement registrations, 66 per cent in the 
counseling active file, 167 per cent in the place- 
ment active file, and 64 per cent in total place- 
ments made. 

Other trends include (a) increased service 
to Christians during the war, which has 
amounted to 10 per cent or more of the service 
of the majority of Jewish agencies and is due 
to the lack of adequate nonsectarian facilities; 
(b) more attention to the high-school-age 
group to help prevent economic maladjust- 
ment; (c) demonstration projects in high 
schools, as in Cleveland and Newark, to im- 
prove the quality of guidance; (d) growing 
concern with self-employment and business 
consultation; and (e) rejection of the idea of 
fee services, due to administrative, legal, and 
public relations considerations. 

The national service and coordinating 
agency in the Jewish vocational field is the 
Jewish Occupational Council. 

A related Jewish communal service is that 
of free loan societies. Representing a tradi- 
tional Jewish activity, these societies grant 
relatively small, personally endorsed loans for 
self-support undertakings and other needs. 
They generally operate without financial sup- 
port from federations, deriving their income 
directly from a dues-paying membership. 
During the war the volume of loans decreased 
considerably. 


Family Case Work Services 


In 1946 there were 84 Jewish family case 
work agencies in the United States and Can- 
ada with part-time or full-time paid staff.t 
They offer a variety of services including per- 
sonal counseling, relief, free loans, vocational 


guidance and placement, visiting housekeeper, 


service, aid in self-support ventures, and educa- 
tional scholarships. Their central objective is 
to maintain the stability of Jewish family life, 
the keystone of Jewish cultural and religious 
heritage. 

A study of 46 Jewish case work agencies, 
made in 1946, showed 25 offering multiple 
services and 21, single functions. Integration 


1 Of these, 52 are autonomous agencies and 32 are 
departments or functions of federations or other cen- 
tral agencies. 


of activities has come about through mergers, 
in some cases, and through addition of new 
functions to single-purpose agencies. Recent 
mergers include that of the New York Jewish 
Social Service Association and Brooklyn Jew- 
ish Family Welfare Society; the Jewish Child 
Welfare Association and the Jewish Family 
Welfare Association, in Boston; and the Jew- 
ish family and child care services in Detroit. 
Within the multiple-function agencies, how- 
ever, operating under one board and ad- 
ministration, there has been a countertend- 
ency toward increased specialization of case 
loads and supervision, instead of a lumping 
together of all types of needs miscellaneously. 

Another trend has been the increased use of 
graduates of schools of social work, even in 
small cities, and the greater utilization of 
psychiatric, medical, and other resources. 

According to a report by the Council of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds,’ the 
monthly average of direct service cases dropped 
33 per cent in the five years from 1940 to 1944. 
Applications and cases accepted dropped 40 
per cent. The monthly average of relief 
cases dropped over 60 per cent in that 
period, and annual relief expenditures shrank 
by 50 per cent in 34 agencies reporting to the 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds. Average individual monthly relief 
grants went up 30 per cent, however, to match 
the increased cost of living. About one-fifth of 
the persons served by Jewish family welfare 
agencies were also receiving public relief. The 
number of such persons dropped 30 per cent 
in the five-year period, and three-fourths of 
those remaining were given personal service 
only, without supplementary relief. 

As a result of these changes, Jewish agencies 
are now concentrating on rendering personal 
service to families who do not need financial 
help. In 1940 the proportion of such “service 
only” cases was 60 per cent of the total of 
direct service cases; in 1944 the proportion had 
jumped to 74 per cent. The number of service 
cases dropped 26 per cent during that period, 
but the relief cases decreased so much faster 


1 See Trends — Jewish Social Service (infra). 
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that the “service only” cases registered a pro- 
portionate gain. 

In line with this trend, agencies in Cleve- 
land, Los Angeles, and New York have in- 
stituted a plan whereby fees, scaled according 
to the client’s resources, are charged for case 
work services. Fees are waived, as in the past, 
for those who are unable to pay. Thus these 
agencies emphasize service to all economic 
groups, including those who are financially 
independent. Changing the public’s concep- 
tion of the agencies to reflect this development 
presents, however, a continuing difficult prob- 
lem. See Famity SoctaL Work. 


Child Care 

Jewish child care is offered by multiple-serv- 
ice agencies in a number of cities, as already 
noted, and by separate child welfare agencies 
in others. The trend toward merger with fam- 
ily welfare agencies has also been pointed out. 
Within the child care field itself, moreover, 
the process of merger and integration con- 
tinues, the most recent combinations being in 
Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, 
and St. Louis. 

The volume of service itself has dropped 
sharply, especially in institutions. The num- 
ber of children under the care of 38 agencies 
decreased 40 per cent in the five years 1940— 
1944. The number of children accepted 
dropped 31 per cent. 

Institutions cared for 32 per cent of the chil- 
dren in 1940, and less than 27 per cent in 1944. 
The number of beds in institutions was cut 
40 per cent in the five-year period, with several 
institutions closing completely. In contrast, 
the proportion in foster homes rose from 56 
per cent to 60 per cent. The remaining chil- 
dren were cared for in their own homes, in 
homes of relatives, and in other ways. 

What this indicates is a continued trend to- 
ward greater individualization of child care. 
Placement away from a child’s own home is 
a final resort, and every effort is made to return 
him to his parents as quickly as possible. The 
institutions themselves. are individualizing 
their services, exercising greater discrimina- 
tion in admitting only children who require 


1 bid. 
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group care, and are keeping them for shorter 
periods of time. The cottage arrangement has 
been replacing large congregate institutions. 

A troublesome problem during the war 
years, and continuing into the postwar period, 
has been the difficulty in obtaining foster 
homes due to the acute housing shortage, in- 
creased cost of living, and other factors. To 
overcome it Jewish child care agencies have 
concentrated on keeping foster homes now in 
use, have faced the necessity of increasing 
board rates, and have intensified publicity and 
interpretation in the search for new homes. 
See Foster Care FOR CHILDREN. 


Care of the Aged 


Few fields of service are undergoing more 
fundamental change than that which Jewish 
care of the aged is beginning to experience. 
There is striking interest in all parts of the 
country in setting up new institutions and 
community programs, and in revising old 
ones, in what has heretofore been one of the 
least professionalized and most isolated serv- 
ices. During the past two years Atlanta, Bos- 
ton, Kansas City (Mo.), Memphis, Miami, 
Newark, Portland (Ore.), and Toronto have 
studied or projected surveys of their needs and 
programs in the field of care of the aged. 

While the population of the 63 Jewish © 
homes for the aged has remained relatively 
stable at about 92 per cent utilization during 
the past several years, a number of the institu- 
tions have reported large waiting lists. Balanc- 
ing a desire for institutional expansion is the 
growing recognition that institutional care is 
only one form of service for the aged, and that 
a genuine community program should embrace 
care of older people in their own homes, the 
use of foster homes, case work, recreation in 
the community as well as in the institution, 
and health services, all fully coordinated. 

At the same time institutions are moving 
toward a more selective intake policy than 
heretofore, with more definite criteria as to 
who requires institutional care and who does 
not. They are utilizing the services of family 
welfare agencies more fully in intake and in 
continuing case work; are setting up their own 
case work programs in some instances; are 
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individualizing their care; are introducing 
more elaborate recreational and occupational 
programs; and are exercising greater flexibil- 
ity in financial and health criteria for intake, 
permitting persons with chronic illnesses to 
enter more generally even though they may 
be under the minimum age requirement of 
sixty or sixty-five years. Along with this, more 
of the institutions are affiliating with federa- 
tions. 

A growing number of communities are 
forming central councils or committees for 
care of the aged, with representation from the 
federation, institution for the aged, family 
case work agency, group work and recrea- 
tional center, hospital, and other related agen- 
cies. Some of the councils for the aged began 
with programs for central intake procedures, 
and have expanded to deal more fundamen- 
tally with policies and planning. Inherent in 
these developments is the fact that the pro- 
portion of aged persons in the Jewish popula- 
tions, as in the general population, has in- 
creased greatly in the past fifteen years, and 
will continue to increase. 

Expansion of government provisions for 
the aged is being taken into account. Sixteen 
per cent of the residents of Jewish homes for 
the aged were receiving government old age 
assistance at the end of 1944, and about 12 per 
cent were recipients of other forms of federal, 
state, or municipal aid. 

Assisting communities in their planning, 
studies, and developments has been the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 
with the participation of a national advisory 
committee on care of the aged, composed of 
leaders in the field. See Tue Acep. 


Hospitals and Clinies 


Jewish hospitals were originally established 
because of the general shortage of hospital 
facilities, the desire of many Jewish patients 
for a familiar and congenial atmosphere (in- 
cluding observance of traditional dietary 
laws), and the need to provide opportunities 


for training and practice for Jewish interns - 


and physicians who found other opportunities 
restricted. Motivating factors have included 
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also the desire of the Jewish community to 
contribute to the well-being of the total com- 
munity, as reflected in the fact that almost 
one-half of the patients in Jewish hospitals are 
not Jewish; and through providing facilities 
for medical research to benefit all mankind. 

The 65 Jewish hospitals in the United States 
and Canada include 40 general hospitals, 15 of 
which specialize in treatment of tuberculosis, 
8 for the chronically ill, and 2 with other spe- 
cialties. American Medical Association rec- 
ords for 1943 showed that 42 of these hospi- 
tals met, unconditionally, minimum standards 
of the American College of Surgeons; 30 were 
approved for internships and 33 for residences; 
and 20 were accredited by state boards of 
nurses’ examiners as operating schools of nurs- 
ing. 

In addition to local hospitals, national 
Jewish tuberculosis hospitals are located in 
Denver and Los Angeles, and a national hos- 
pital at Hot Springs, Ark., for illnesses ame- 
nable to thermal springs treatment. Three of 
the national tuberculosis hospitals have formed 
the National Council of Jewish Tuberculosis 
Institutions for joint planning and coopera- 
tion. 

Widespread plans are currently under way 
for the extension of existing Jewish hospital 
programs and facilities. Denver, Detroit, Min- 
neapolis, and San Francisco have raised funds 
for new hospitals, with Miami planning to em- 
bark on such an enterprise. 

Forty-eight Jewish hospitals with 10,145 
beds (exclusive of bassinets) gave 3,050,746 
days’ care to 255,335 patients in 1944." Seventy- 
six per cent of this care was given by general 
hospitals, 15 per cent by tuberculosis hospitals, 
8 per cent by hospitals for the chronically ill, 
and the balance by other institutions. Forty 
outpatient departments of Jewish hospitals 
and unaffiliated clinics had 1,097,283 visits 
by 195,664 patients in 1944. Included were 
75,958 new patients. 

Days’ care by general hospitals increased 
slightly more than 2 per cent during the five 
years 1940-1944, while the number of different 
patients served. rose over 13 per cent, reflect- 


1 Ibid. 
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ing the average shorter period of stay. Degree 
of bed utilization remained about the same at 
slightly over 80 per cent. The eight tuberculo- 
sis hospitals showed a rise in bed utilization 
from almost 85 per cent to 88 per cent, with 
about 2 per cent fewer patients. 

Along with other hospitals, Jewish hospitals 
have experienced a sharp cut in volume and 
proportion of free inpatient service, reflecting 
the increased earnings of patients and growth 
of hospital insurance plans. Free days’ care in 
28 general hospitals dropped 65 per cent in 
the five years, 1940-1944. Tuberculosis hos- 
pitals showed a drop of almost 11 per cent. 
Similarly, visits to 29 outpatient departments 
and clinics dropped 52 per cent between 1940 
and 1944, while the number of individuals 
served dropped 46 per cent. 

The proportion of use by non-Jews has in- 
creased. Thirty-nine per cent of admissions to 
general Jewish hospitals in 1941 were non- 
Jewish. By 1944 the proportion had risen to 
over 44 per cent. Tuberculosis hospitals had a 
similar experience. 

Although complete current figures are not 
available, these trends in Jewish social service 
generally continued into 1945 and 1946. A 
notable exception is that Jewish family welfare 
agencies had 11.3 per cent more cases in 1945 
than in 1944, and applications rose 8.3 per 
cent. It might be noted, too, that in institu- 
tions for the aged the trend toward the re 
ceipt of government assistance gained sharply, 
with 42.3 per cent more residents receiving 
such aid in 1945 than in 1944. 

Running through the plans of Jewish hospi- 
tals as they look ahead are the possibilities of 
broadening their scope and integrating their 
services and institutions, until they assume 
more of the character of medical centers. 
Closer association is contemplated, also, with 
medical programs of homes for the aged and 
other community agencies. See Mepicat Cars. 


Jewish Community Centers 


_A total of 288 Jewish community centers, 
Young Men’s’ Hebrew Associations, and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Associations were 
affliated with the National Jewish Welfare 
Board at the end of 1945. Combined member- 
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ship numbered 427,000, with activities reach- 
ing millions of other persons, all served by a 
paid staff of 1,250 workers. 

Cost of present Jewish community center 
buildings has been estimated at $40,000,000; 
and 93 cities are reported as raising $17,610,- 
000 for new buildings and major improve- 
ments. Operating expenses for the year 1945 
were $7,000,000, a marked gain over 1943. 

During the war, with large numbers of their 


membership and staffs in the armed forces, 


the centers found themselves serving new 
groups and absorbed in war-related activities. 
As staff and members have returned, the cen- 
ters are carrying forward a number of pro- 
grams initiated in wartime but adapted to 
changing circumstances. These include nurs- 
ery schools, day care facilities, home camps, 
teen-age canteens, and youth councils and 
conferences. Considerable attention is being 
given to the organization of activities for 
young adults, with clubs and councils reflect- 
ing the return of veterans. The interest of 
older persons attracted by war-connected ac- 
tivities is being held by extension of forums, 
discussions, and other programs dealing with 
Jewish cultural and educational interests, 
parent education, health, and similar sub- 
jects. Jewish cultural activities generally are 
receiving more emphasis. 

Greater attention to the needs of individuals 
is another war development being carried over. 
Included are educational and vocational guid- 
ance programs, cooperation with family case 
work agencies in meeting individual personal- 
ity needs, and expansion of information and 
referral services to other community resources. 

Institutions which have been serving as 
neighborhood houses or settlements for the 
underprivileged are planning to serve all 
elements of the Jewish population. Significant 
is the trend in larger cities toward integrating 
agencies, previously separate in status and 
operation, into coordinated parts of a total 
community program. A related trend is evi- 
dent as agencies with central buildings develop 
extension centers and programs in various 
parts of the city. See National Jewish Welfare 
Board in Boys’ aNp Girts’ Work OrGANIZA- 
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tions and National Jewish Welfare Board in 
YouTu SERVICES. 


Jewish Education 

Jewish education in America has been con- 
ducted in a variety of ways by congregations, 
fraternal organizations, educational societies, 
and other groups. Essentially it is supplemen- 
tary to public schools, and is conducted on 
Sundays and on weekday afternoons follow- 
ing public school hours. All-day private and 
parochial schools, while they have grown in 
recent years, have enrolled only a small pro- 
portion of Jewish children. 

Community planning, central coordination, 
and central financing of Jewish education are 
relatively recent developments, brought about 
by the same underlying factors which have 
led to the integration of other services. 

There is growing acceptance of community 
responsibility not only to provide Jewish edu- 
tion for children whose parents cannot 
afford to pay full tuition fees, but to help assure 
that every Jewish child shall have an oppor- 
tunity to secure knowledge of his religious 
and cultural heritage and ethical ideals. The 
aim is to develop these children into well- 
adjusted adults, fulfilling the best traditions of 
their Jewish teachings and American citizen- 
ship. 

Many of the current reorganizations have 
been preceded by community surveys. Within 
the past three years Bridgeport, Detroit, Hart- 
ford, New Haven, Philadelphia, Schenectady, 
Syracuse, Winnipeg, and other communities 
have studied their Jewish education needs and 
programs. Generally the surveys have resulted 
in the formation of central bureaus of Jewish 
education (a) to provide schools with in- 
creased and more stable financial support al- 
located on the basis of relative need, (b) to co- 
ordinate their programs, (c) to improve physi- 
cal facilities, (d) to develop minimum stand- 
ards for teachers and joint teacher training, 
(e) to establish uniformity in record systems 
and school calendars, (f) to increase use of 
common textbooks, (g) to make available 
skilled and experienced supervision, and (h) 
to build interschool programs. 

Coordination has not meant uniformity. 


Each parent remains free to select the type of © 


Jewish education he prefers for his child, 
and each sponsoring group continues to ad- 
minister its schools, with such content and em- 
phasis as it desires. 

Twenty-six local bureaus of Jewish educa- 
tion had been established by June, 1946, with 
50 per cent of them created since 1940. Two 
regional organizations, in southern [Illinois 
and Maine, and 1o national organizations 
also provide such Jewish education services. 
In all, it is estimated that more than $10,000,- 
ooo from all sources is spent annually on Jew- 
ish education. 

Other trends include growth of kindergar- 
tens; development of a new type of school, 
the foundation school for full-day education 
of children three to eight years of age, after 
which they attend public schools and after- 
noon Jewish schools; increased number of 
high-school-level classes; college and adult edu- 
cation; expansion of teacher-training pro- 
grams, involving more modern progressive 
education methods, to help meet the acute 
shortage of at least 500 new teachers needed in 
1946-1947; intensified national guidance and 
assistance to communities by the recently es- 
tablished American Association of Jewish Edu- 
cation; improved professional status of teach- 
ers; and increased number of textbooks. 

Enrollment in 135 cities in the spring of 
1946 was 231,028. Of that number, 120,365 
were in Sunday schools, and 110,663 in week- 
day afternoon schools. The total is a con- 
siderable gain over 1940, when a survey 
showed 190,000 enrolled. About 30 per cent 
of children of school age attend Jewish schools 
at any one time. From 75 per cent to 80 per 
cent receive some formal Jewish education. 


Community Relations 


Community relations councils to combat 
discrimination have been established in most 
major cities, either as largely autonomous 
bodies or as departments of central commu- 
nity organizations. The latter pattern has 
generally marked the development in inter- 
mediate and smaller cities. 

The National Community Relations Advi- 
sory Council, established in 1944, coordinates 
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the activities of 6 national agencies and 20 
local member organizations. 

A recent innovation launched by national 
organizations is a series of research projects, 
some of them conducted in conjunction with 
major universities and leading social scientists 
and psychologists, into the causes and nature 
of intergroup tensions. Experiments are being 
conducted at the same time to test methods 
of overcoming prejudice and bias. See INTER- 
RACIAL AND INTERCULTURAL ACTIVITIES. 
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JUVENILE BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS.? 
Children presenting behavior problems may 
be divided into two groups: those who are 
shy or withdrawn, and those who are overtly 


1 For addresses of periodicals listed, see Appendix A. 

2 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in DrrecTory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 


Juvenile Behavior Problems 


hostile and aggressive. The withdrawn or 
neurotic child is not likely to become delin- 
quent? but may lead an unhappy and depend- 
ent existence, be considered “queer,” and — 
in extreme instances— become mentally ill 
during adulthood. See Menrat Hyctene. Pub- 
lic concern in recent decades has, in the main, 
been focused upon the aggressive child who 
may commit delinquent acts during his child- 
hood or youth; and legal machinery has been 
established to control such behavior because 
of its threat to public security. On the other 
hand, behavior difficulties which are not mani- 
fested in delinquency may be of concern only 
to the child and his family. 

The causal interrelationship between be- 
havior difficulties and delinquency is more 
clearly recognized because delinquency takes 
place during childhood and adolescence, while 
mental illness is largely a problem of later 
youth and adulthood. Because of the greater 
degree of public concern with delinquency, 
treatment facilities for delinquent children 
have been more fully developed than for those 
presenting behavior problems of a nondelin- 
quent character. 


Extent of the Problem 


Accurate knowledge of the extent of be- 
havior problems among children is lacking. 
While most juvenile courts do keep a record of 
children referred for delinquency and many of 
them report such data regularly to the appro- 
priate state agency, no comparable data cover- 
ing a substantial proportion of children pre- 
senting behavior problems are available. Fur- 
thermore, even the referral of delinquency 
cases is affected materially by a number of fac- 


1 Except in its more specific legal meaning, delin- 
quency as a concept of social relationships has not been 
defined. Definitions of delinquency are to be found in. 
the laws of the various states and the federal govern- 
ment and, while these reflect a wide variation both in 
content and degree of discretion in interpretation al- 
lowed to law enforcement agencies, they are all never- 
theless in agreement that delinquency consists of such 
behavior of children as is detrimental to the public in- 
terest and consequently forbidden by law. In general, 
delinquency is defined to include acts which if com- 
mitted by an adult would be considered criminal, as 
well as patterns of behavior which are peculiar to the 
status of childhood such as truancy, waywardness, and 
incorrigibility. 
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tors, including the availability of resources for 
dealing with problems of behavior without 
court action, the place of the court in the child 
welfare program in the community and its re- 
lationship to other agencies, and community 
attitudes toward certain types of offenses and 
toward the sex, nationality, and race of the 
offender. 

On the basis of reports to the United States 
Children’s Bureau for the year 1940, from 
462 courts serving 36 per cent of the popula- 
tion, it is estimated that almost 1 per cent of the 
nation’s 17,000,000 children, aged ten to six- 
teen years inclusive, pass through the juvenile 
courts each year as delinquents. Available data, 
although incomplete, warrant the conclusion 
that there has been a marked increase in juve- 
nile delinquency in the United States since 
1938. According to reports from 65 courts 
serving areas of 100,000 or over, the aggregate 
increase over 1938 was 67 per cent in 1945.7 

Recorded delinquency cases are never more 
than an unknown fraction of the maladjust- 
ment that exists at any given time in the chil- 
dren’s population. For each child who passes 
through a juvenile court, Dr. Martha M. Eliot 
of the United States Children’s Bureau has 
estimated, there are probably 10 others who 
are hampered in their normal personality de- 
velopment by the same causal factors.? 


Causative Factors 


While there are differences of opinion as to 
the processes by which human character and 
personality are formed, there is nevertheless 
substantial agreement that human behavior is 
the product of a continuous and dynamic in- 
terplay between the human organism and its 
environment. The personality of an individual 
is formed during the early years and is a prod- 
uct of the child’s total physical and mental en- 
dowment and the quality of care he receives 
from his parents. It is now believed that the at- 
titudes which the parents bring to the care of 
the child, their own feeling of security as well 


1 See U.S. Children’s Bureau, Juvenile-Court Statis- 
tics, 1945 (infra). ; 

2 Hearings on S.1160 (National Mental Health Act), 
U.S. Senate, 79th Congress. Testimony of Dr. Martha 
M. Eliot, March 8, 1946. 


as acceptance, are determining factors in the . 


child’s attitude toward adult demands and his 
capacity to meet life situations. 

The child is born with certain impulses to 
self-expression. His urge is to satisfy his in- 
stinctual wants, In accepting inhibitions upon 
the gratification of these instinctual impulses, 
the child lays the foundation of character, of 
self-control, and the acceptance of the rules of 
the adult world. Generally he will accept such 
restraints upon his pleasures if they are ac- 
companied by affection of the parent. Through 
the desire to be like the adult —a process of 
“Gdentification” —the child gradually incor- 
porates adult standards. It is evident, therefore, 
that the quality of the child’s physical and so- 
cial environment, beginning with the attitude 
of his own parents, has an important bearing 
on the development of his personality and his 
adjustment to society. Cultural and environ- 
mental factors become significant only as they 
are incorporated into the individual experi- 
ence. His attitude, hatreds, and aggressions, as 
well as more desirable manifestations of per- 
sonality, are for the most part conditioned by 
what he has encountered in living with others. 
Behavior problems, which earlier were largely 
regarded as constitutionally determined by one 
factor or another in the make-up of the indi- 
vidual, are now beginning to be seen as re- 
sponses to external situations. 

As the child grows up and moves out of the 
immediate environment of his own home into 
the larger environment of school, neighbor- 
hood, and industry, he will face many adjust- 
ments, all of which may be threats to his se- 
curity and emotional stability. Some may 
prove too great, and behavior difficulties may 
result. Extraordinary deprivations and stresses, 
such as those which arise in periods of depres- 
sion or war, may also upset the balance of his 
social adjustment. Social change requiring 
rapid or unusual modification of habits may 
likewise increase emotional burdens and may 
result in social maladjustment. 

Community factors appear, to play a more 
important part in the causation of delinquent 
behavior than of behavior problems in general. 
Whether the unstable child will express his at- 
titudes in delinquency will depend not only 
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upon his personality structure but also upon 
the community in which he lives. Many stud- 
ies have established a direct correlation be- 
tween delinquency and social disorganization. 
It has been shown that delinquency is a prod- 
uct of deteriorated neighborhoods in which 
overcrowding, harmful neighborhood condi- 
tions, destructive use of leisure time, and the 
influence of criminal personalities are present. 

The conflict in the culture between the 
child’s family and that of the dominant com- 
munity, and the different rate at which adults 
and children assimilate such culture, fre- 
quently contribute to misunderstanding be- 
tween the adults and children and to conflict 
between members of the family; to the with- 
drawal of children from family life; and f- 
nally to participation in delinquent activities. 
This is equally true of families who migrate 
from rural communities to large centers of 
population as it is of those who migrate to this 
country from other lands. 


Prevention and Treatment of Behavior Prob- 
lems 

Since the most important factor in the causa- 
tion of behavior problems is the attitude of the 
adults who constitute the immediate environ- 
ment of the young child, the most important 
single effort in prevention should necessarily 
be focused on bringing about emotional stabil- 
ity of adults who may become parents. All so- 
cial measures, therefore, which contribute to 
individual and family security will tend to pre- 
vent behavior problems. See Parent Epuca- 
TION AND CuILtp DEVELOPMENT. | 

Since the child in our culture spends a large 
proportion of his time in the school or com- 
munity, it becomes important that teachers and 
recreation leaders and all other parent substi- 
tutes should be equal to their responsibility for 
child management. Furthermore, the com- 
munity’s provision for education, conservation 
of health, recreation, and religious guidance, 
if adequate for the needs of all children, will 
be preventive of behavior problems. The three 
most essential factors in prevention, therefore, 
are (a) secure adults as parents or parent sub- 
stitutes, (b) stable family life, and (c) com- 
munity conditions which safeguard the health- 
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ful development and the growth of all chil- 
dren. 

Several agencies are in a strategic position to 
identify early problems of behavior and offer 
assistance at a natural point of contact. The 
school is the most important of these because 
of the large number of children it serves. The 
family service, child welfare, or public assist- 
ance agency is in an advantageous position to 
recognize children in need of help. The same 
is true of police courts, medical clinics, and 
public health personnel, as well as recreational 
and group work leaders. 

The professional skills required for the 
study and treatment of the individual child 
presenting behavior problems are grounded in 
the social and biological sciences and in the 
disciplines of psychiatry, medicine, education, 
and social work. These skills were first fully 
focused upon the problems of children through 
the combined services of the psychiatrist, psy- 
chiatric social worker, and psychologist work- 
ing as a professional team in the child guid- 
ance clinic. See Child Guidance and Mental 
Hygiene Clinics in Mentat Hyctene. As 
methods for the study and treatment of chil- 
dren have become more clearly defined they 
are being incorporated into the professional 
content of social case work. As a result the 
case worker is assuming increasing responsi- 
bility for the treatment of maladjusted chil- 
dren, calling on the psychiatrist and psycholo- 
gist and members of other professions for their 
special help as needed. See Sociat Cast Work. 

Treatment generally follows two directions. 
The first is such modification of the child’s so- 
cial situation as will ease the pressures of living 
for him. This may include manipulation of 
the physical, scholastic, or social environment 
in his favor; the amelioration of the emotional 
environment by psychotherapy of one or both 
parents; or by complete removal to a more 
favorable living situation. The second is direct 
psychological treatment of the child for the re- 
lief of his anxieties about himself and for his 
own adjustment to unalterable pressures from 
without. One of the objectives of direct psy- 
chotherapy is the development of a satisfying 
human relationship with the therapist which 
will help the child to a more positive adjust- 
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ment. Not all children are accessible to treat- 
ment through a relationship with a therapist. 
In such cases, pressure for modification of be- 
havior from persons who represent authority 
or from the groups of which the child is a 
member may be an important factor in his re- 
education. 

Services to children with behavior problems 
are now offered by a number of voluntary and 
governmental agencies which, in addition to 
child guidance clinics, include child welfare 
and family service agencies, Big Brother and 
Big Sister and other youth guidance organiza- 
tions, guidance and social work departments 
in schools, and local and state departments of 
public welfare. See Cu1tp WELFarE and Fam- 
iLy SociaL Work. 

Child guidance clinics have been limited 
largely to urban areas except in a few states 
that have made such services available by 
means of central or traveling clinics. Under the 
Social Security Act of 1935, psychiatric and 
psychological services have been made acces- 
sible to many rural areas. Provision has been 
made in about one-third of the states for a psy- 
chiatrist or a psychologist to be available for 
consultation assistance to local workers on 
problems of children whose behavior and men- 
tal condition need special attention. Mental 
hygiene clinics serving adults and children are 
part of the dispensary service of many private 
general or children’s hospitals and state hospi- 
tals caring for the mentally ill. 

The school has an important place in the 
prevention and treatment of social problems 
of children. The growth of a scientific attitude 
on the part of the schools toward children with 
behavior problems is indicated by the employ- 
ment of psychologists, psychiatrists, pediatri- 
cians, social case workers, and teachers trained 
for special class intruction. A recent law in 
New York State provides special state aid for 
classes for delinquent children in public ele- 
mentary and high schools, placing such classes 
in the same category as those for physically 
handicapped children. See Soctay anp HEattu 
Work IN THE SCHOOLS. 

Recent years have witnessed an expansion of 
local governmental services for child care. This 
has, in a large measure, been due to the work 
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made possible by the child welfare service pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. In addition 
to their usual services to children, child wel- 
fare workers in rural areas have generally in- 
cluded among their activities case work with 
children in danger of becoming delinquent 
and with children coming to the attention of 
the court. See Child Welfare Services in CutLp 
WELFARE. 

A substantial enlargement in existing state 
programs for public assistance, social insur- 
ance, child welfare services, and health and 
housing was recommended in a number of 
bills which were introduced in the 79th Con- 
gress. In general, these bills provided for an 
increase in federal appropriations, more lib- 
eral conditions under which grants-in-aid are 
made available, and broadening of eligibility 
to make assistance available to classes of chil- 
dren now excluded. Several of them were en- 
acted into legislation, as reported elsewhere in 
this volume under the topics indicated. 

Social group work is a form of social work 
which has been gaining increasing recognition 
as a tool in the building of character and in the 
prevention of behavior problems. Group work 
as an educational process aims, among other 
things, at the growth of personality and de- 
velopment of social relationships, attitudes, 
and participation. The method used includes 
clubs, classes, and athletic and social educa- 
tional activities under the supervision of 
trained leadership. See SoctaL Group Work. 

A number of forms of group treatment, 
combining the principles and methods em- 
ployed in individual psychotherapy and social 
group work with specialized techniques of 
their own, have evolved in recent years. These 
are being utilized either to supplement or to 
substitute for individual treatment. Activity 
group therapy is a form in which these proc- 
esses have been more fully articulated and 
which is gaining increasing acceptance in the 
treatment of certain types of behavior prob- 
lems among children. Such therapy results 
from the interaction among the members of 
the group who are given an opportunity for re- 
lease of emotions through creative, nonverbal 
activity under the guidance of the therapist. 
The composition of the group, the personality 
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and attitudes of the leader, and the appropriate 
channels for individual expression are all es- 
sential to making such interaction thera- 
peutic.? 


Impact of the War 


The war brought a decline in the quantity 
and quality of the resources available for the 
treatment and prevention of children’s prob- 
lems. The increased demand for social serv- 
ices in the Army and in war-related agencies 
such as the American Red Cross and United 
Service Organizations, Inc., as well as the in- 
duction into military service of many qualified 
social workers, depleted the staffs of both gov- 
ernmental and voluntary agencies. In most 
communities, service was adversely affected 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. 

Against these very real losses may be 
weighed the fact that the war also resulted 
in a widespread increase in public understand- 
ing of problems of human behavior which, 
in turn, stimulated the planning of additional 
social resources. The problems experienced by 
children who were evacuated from urban com- 
munities in England, the physical and emo- 
tional problems of young people revealed 
through the operation of the Selective Service 
Act, and the impact of the war itself on many 
aspects of living, all combined to sensitize 
public attitudes to social needs, and were re- 
flected in a readiness to support improved so- 
cial service programs. 

The need fully to utilize available man- 
power in the prosecution of the war made it 
necessary to employ all the known psychiatric 
treatment techniques and processes on an un- 
precedented scale. The tremendous volume of 
practice which resulted, as well as the unusual 
circumstances under which such effort had to 
be carried on, hastened the use of methods 
which were still in the experimental stage, 
and resulted in new approaches to the treat- 
ment of behavior disorders and social malad- 
justment. These included a wider use of vari- 
ous forms of brief psychotherapy, increased 
recognition of the importance of environ- 
mental factors in social adjustment, and stress 
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on restoration of capacity for more normal 
functioning rather than on basic changes in 
personality structure. These, together with the 
new uses of the group as a therapeutic medium 
which were developed, are all of direct signifi- 
cance in the treatment of the individual delin- 
quent. 


Interrelationship Among Agencies 


One factor which is an obstacle to more ef- 
fective treatment of children with behavior 
difficulties is the confused relationships and 
lack of clear lines of responsibility which some- 
times exist between different types of agencies 
in the field. Confusion appears frequently in 
the relationships between voluntary and gov- 
ernmental agencies. Thus, for example, it is 
not sufficiently recognized that the voluntary 
agency, because of its sponsorship and general 
orientation, is limited in its capacity to assist 
families who do not recognize the problems of 
their children and do not wish to accept help. 
To meet the needs of children in this type of 
situation, every community should count 
within its resources a governmentally spon- 
sored case work unit that is able to insist upon 
the acceptance of help by families where the 
protection of children clearly makes this neces- 
sary. Neither police nor juvenile courts are be- 
lieved by many child welfare leaders to be ap- 
propriate agencies to deal with this type of 
situation, which may call for intensive treat- 
ment and long-time supervision. The mainte- 
nance of this service should be the responsi- 
bility of the local public welfare or child wel- 
fare department. See Pustic WELFARE. 

Clarification of responsibility as between 
agencies would lead to a simplification of com- 
munity organization for both identification of 
problems and early referral. This in turn 
might lead to reduction of the number of 
agencies and to an acceleration in the develop- 
ment of specialized methods for the treatment 
of the disturbed child. 

Another step directed toward better com- 
munity planning and clearer interagency re- 
lationships is the procedure, established in the 
District of Columbia in 1943-1944 by the 
Council of Social Agencies in cooperation with 
the United States Children’s Bureau, for a 
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central registration by all community agencies 
of children known to them to have committed 
delinquent acts.’ By helping to determine the 
actual number of delinquent children in the 
community, and such facts about them as age, 
residence, school attendance, sex, and type of 


delinquency, the register makes possible the’ 


establishment of a realistic basis for commu- 
nity planning. 


Control of Delinquency 


Society cannot ignore delinquent acts; con- 
sequently, even though delinquent children 
are fundamentally in need of the same type of 
treatment as other children with behavior 
problems, special agencies, vested with the au- 
thority of the state, have been established for 
the control of delinquency. These include the 
police, other law enforcement officials, the 
juvenile court, and training schools. 

The police and local law enforcement au- 
thorities have important responsibilities in the 
program of control and prevention. They are 
often the first to learn of misconduct of chil- 
dren and are in a strategic position to refer 
such children to the appropriate governmental 
and voluntary agencies. In order to carry out 
this responsibility effectively, it is desirable 
that the police department include, within its 
personnel, officers specially trained for han- 
dling of children’s cases. Another important 
function for the police is the control of harmful 
community conditions. They are familiar with 
the places where young people get into trouble, 

_and should assume responsibility for such 
tasks as a regular patrol of public places in- 
cluding taverns, bus stations, dance halls, and 
so forth, and for investigation of complaints 
about young people who are unlawfully em- 
ployed as minors, exposed to solicitation, or 
otherwise being exploited. Provision of long- 
time treatment services for children is not seen 
to be an appropriate function for the police, 
who should concentrate their efforts on refer- 
ral, control of community conditions, and co- 
operation with other agencies in the develop- 
ment of treatment and protective programs. 
Under the impact of wartime conditions, a 
number of local governments have been 
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moved to establish or enlarge already existing 
children’s service units within their police de- 
partments. 

There has been a growing interest in recon- 
sidering the place of the juvenile court in the 
treatment of behavior problems and delin- 
quency. It has been felt that its structure and 
procedures, which remain essentially judicial 
in character, are not adapted to an effective 
administration of a social treatment program. 
This becomes a serious practical problem 
where courts have assumed broad responsi- 
bilities in the child welfare field, which may 
include maintenance of a child-placing pro- 
gram as well as varied services for the treat- 
ment of behavior problems of children. See 
JUVENILE AND Domestic RELATIONS Courts. 


Institutional Care 


Treatment of juvenile delinquents apart 
from adult offenders in special institutions, 
now generally called training schools, was in- 
augurated in a few states early in the nine- 
teenth century. Training schools have now 
been established by all state governments, by 
some county and city governments, and a few 
under voluntary auspices, both religious and 
nonsectarian. 

There were in 1944 approximately 166 
schools under public auspices in this country 
serving delinquent children, of which 115 
were state and national schools and 51 were 
county and municipal schools. During that 
year the state and national institutions cared 
for an average population of over 24,000 in- 
cluding approximately 17,000 boys and 7,000 
girls.1 When the county and municipal schools 
and the fairly large number of quasi-official 
schools operated under private auspices are 
taken into consideration, the total average 
population, it has been estimated, would ex- 
ceed 30,000. , 

The training school is now conceived to be a 
specialized child welfare institution whose 
function is to re-educate and prepare delin- 
quent children for community life. Most of the 
children have been treated by official and non- 
official agencies prior to admission and have 
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not responded sufficiently to such treatment to 
be permitted to remain in the community. 

Because of their previous experience and at- 
titude toward authority, many of these chil- 
dren come to the institution with deep-seated 
feelings of hostility and suspicion. They are 
basically afraid and insecure. The major task 
of the institution, therefore, is to restore the 
child’s confidence in adults and society and to 
provide an educational experience which will 
help him to a more successful school or work 
adjustment when he returns to the commu- 
nity. This calls for a program of individual 
psychological treatment, group, living, and spe- 
cial education, particularly planned to meet 
the special needs of the children served; and 
personnel qualified to carry it out. The pro- 
gram should include provision for adequate 
physical care, medical and mental health serv- 
ices, recreation and leisure-time activities, and 
educational, vocational, and spiritual guidance 
and training. 

The techniques of social case work and so- 
cial group work are useful, and the school 
offers an excellent opportunity for a combina- 
tion and integration of the two types of pro- 
grams. Cooperation with social workers in the 
community from which the child came and to 
which he will return is in line with the grow- 
ing philosophy that there must be continuity of 
work with the child and his family from the 
time he comes to the school, while he is in the 
school, and to the end of the period of super- 
vision after his release. 

Living arrangements should be so organized 
as to embody sufficient order, regularity, and 
consistency to give children security, but 
should at the same time be sufficiently flexible 
to allow the child freedom of choice and op- 
portunities for self-expression. Participation by 
children and adults in the planning of the life 
in the institution is another constructive factor. 
Through this kind of activity the children will 
identify with the institution and its goals and 
will be more ready to take advantage of the op- 
portunities which it offers. One essential ele- 
ment to a sound program is that the physical 
plants be well adapted to their functions. 

Most important is the quality of the person- 
nel. The staff should include mature persons 
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with an understanding of children and with 
certain special knowledge and skills: a mental 
hygienist, who may be either a psychiatric so- 
cial worker, psychologist, or psychiatrist, to be 
responsible for the psychological and social 
study of each child; academic and vocational 
teachers with an understanding of the special 
educational needs of delinquent children; and 
supervisors capable of group management and 
sensitive to the educational values inherent in 
everyday living experience. 

Another problem which the institution faces 
grows out of its lack of authority to determine 
the kinds of children which are admitted — 
this decision usually being made by the juve- 
nile courts. As a result the institution is faced 
with the need to plan a program for a very di- 
verse group with varying levels of age and in- 
telligence and with extremely divergent prob- 
lems of conduct. Where the management of 
institutions is vested in a single state agency 
the trend seems to be in the direction of diver- 
sification of resources, that is, the establish- 
ment of separate institutions for groups of 
younger and older children; the replacement 
of large institutions by several small ones to 
permit differentiation in personnel, program, 
and equipment according to the needs of chil- 
dren; and emphasis on retention in the com- 
munity of children who can profit from extra- 
mural social services which will, in the long 
run, reduce the number of children removed 
from the community and committed to insti- 
tutions. | 

In an institution where treatment of the 
child is based upon psychological and social 
study and the program is sufficiently flexible to 
permit individualization of treatment, the 
child’s stay in the institution will be deter- 
mined on an individual basis and will be an 
integral part of the total plan. Release will be 
determined upon the basis of his adjustment in 
the institution and the kind of living, educa- 
tional, or work arrangements which can be 
made for him when discharged. Some institu- 
tions, however, still predicate release upon the 
achievement of a stated number of credits or 
the lapse of a specified period of time or the 
need for space for new admissions. Much of 
the investment of the institution and the 
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growth in the child are nullified by unsound 
plans for him after his discharge. Quality of 
aftercare supervision is just as important as 
that of the institutional training. Aftercare or 
parole workers should be trained in social case 
work and their case loads should be sufficiently 
small to permit them to see the child as often as 
is necessary. 

Recent years have witnessed a fundamental 
change in attitude toward the function of the 
institution as a resource for the treatment of 
delinquent children. Historically, the major 
purpose of the institution was seen to be pro- 
tection of the community. This purpose was 
reflected in emphasis in the program of the in- 
stitution on secure custody, rigid discipline, 
and hard work. Since the turn of the century 
the program of progressive institutions has in- 
cluded concern for the rehabilitation of the de- 
linquent child as well as community protec- 
tion. This has been reflected in emphasis on 
education, good physical care, vocational train- 
ing, and the inculcation of sound personal 
and social ideals. 

Within the past two decades the concept 
of education as a wholly intellectual process 
has, under the impact of social case work and 
the mental hygiene movement, been modified 
toward increasing recognition of the impor- 
tance of the emotional experience of the 
child in conditioning his attitudes toward him- 
self and the adult world. This change in the 
meaning of education, combined with the 
possibilities of environmental treatment which 
the war experience engendered, has led to a 
concept of the institution as a therapeutic en- 
vironment. Treatment and education are fused 
in a total living experience. This point of view 
emphasizes the importance of the interaction 
of all members of the community or group 
and, more specifically in the children’s institu- 
tion, the relations between adults and children, 
and children themselves, and the general “so- 
cial climate” that pervades the environment. 

Traditionally, the training school has been 
isolated from the child welfare field. There is a 
trend at the present time, however, to transfer 
the administration of the training schools to 
the child welfare department of the state. 
When this takes place the training school be- 
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comes an integral unit of the total child wel- 
fare program. 


Special Problems of Coordination 


Although the founding of the juvenile court 
was one of the most important steps in the 
establishment of a system of social treatment, 
to which parole, probation, and indeterminate 
sentences were later added, the unified, con- 
tinuous, social and psychological treatment of 
the young offender is still not administratively 
possible in most jurisdictions. Authority and 
responsibility for dealing with the delinquent 
at various stages in his treatment is shared by 
a number of agencies, many of which treat the 
offender without much reference to the experi- 
ence which other agencies have had with him. 
Too much emphasis is still laid upon the act 
rather than the individual and his needs. 

It is believed that continuity of treatment 
can be achieved if. responsibility: is centered in 
one administrative agency which is given the 
power and the resources for treatment and 
education of the delinquent as long as he is in 
need of supervision by the community or the 
state. For these reasons it has been recom- 
mended that training schools for delinquent 
boys and girls, the aftercare and supervision of 
children released from these institutions, and 
the supervision of probation work be all 
lodged in the child welfare division of the state 
department of public welfare and thus brought 
into close relationship with all other services 
available to dependent, neglected, and handi- 
capped children. Some states have adopted 
this plan. | 

Another step which has gained wide ap- 
proval, and which was adopted by the state of 
California in 1941, is the establishment of a 
Youth Correction Authority which would 
have responsibility for the treatment of all 
juvenile and youthful offenders and would 
have jurisdiction for individualizing the need 
of every delinquent committed to it, being free 
to adopt whatever form of treatment seems 
best. Thus it may allow the youth to continue 
at liberty in the community, or it may confine 
him in an institution for a period of time and 
then again try him in the community. See The 
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Youth Correction Authority in Aputt Or- 
FENDERS. 

An alternate plan which provides for the 
establishment of a diagnostic center in the 
social. welfare or correction department has 
been adopted in a number of states. The diag- 
nostic center receives the child after sentence 
and recommends the correctional institution 
best suited to meet his problem, the type of 
program to be followed, and the approximate 
length of treatment. New York State and 
Pennsylvania adopted this plan in 1945. See 
Outlook for Penal Reform in Aputt OFFEnp- 
ERS. 

A major step in the direction of integrated 
state planning was taken by the New York 
State Legislature in 1945 in establishing a State 
Youth Commission. At the state level, the 
Youth Commission is responsible for investi- 
gation and study of the problem of youth 
guidance and the prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquents. It fosters state-wide co- 
operation of governmental agencies and co- 
ordinates the services provided by the differ- 
ent state departments which participate in its 
work. At the local level, it is authorized to co- 
operate with local communities in the co- 
ordination of public and private services for 
delinquent children, to stimulate sound pro- 
grams for the prevention of delinquency, and 
to encourage closer cooperation between em- 
ployers and governmental and voluntary agen- 
cies in developing employment for youth. The 
Commission is also authorized to make avail- 
able grants-in-aid to local governments for the 
establishment of youth bureaus and recrea- 
tional and educational projects. The youth 
bureaus, when established, are responsible for 
coordinating and supplementing the local fa- 
cilities for the development, protection, and 
security of children and for the treatment of 
juvenile delinquents. 


Prevention of Delinquency 


A program for the prevention of delin- 
quency includes the providing or the strength- 
ening of (a) child welfare services; (b) com- 
munity facilities that supplement home care 
and supervision when mothers are employed 
and that take into account the needs of school 
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children for guidance in hours not devoted to 
regular school programs; (c) safeguards with 
respect to child labor and youth employment; 
(d) opportunities for wholesome companion- 
ship and leisure-time influences; (e) social 
service to meet problems of families arising 
out of the absence of the breadwinner; (f) 
health service, which includes measures for 
safeguarding the mental health of children; 
and (g) services that protect children from 
harmful community influences. 

The increased appropriations voted by the 
79th Congress for expanding and improving 
maternal and child health services, services 
for crippled children, allowances for aid to 
dependent children, and child welfare serv- 
ices under the Social Security Act thus have 
a direct bearing on the prevention of delin- 
quency. The National Mental Health Act, en- 
acted during this session of Congress, which 
fosters research in problems of mental illness, 
assists in the establishment of psychiatric 
clinics, and provides for the training of per- 
sonnel in the mental health field, will also 
have great significance in this area. 

There are groups of children who are espe- 
cially vulnerable to delinquency and are in 
need of community protection. These include 
children and families living in crowded quar- 
ters or congested areas without adequate play — 
space or supervised recreational facilities; 
physically and mentally handicapped children 
who are in need of special programs and com- 
munity protection; and children in families 
with economic need. 

The increase in delinquency during the war 
aroused public interest in the prevention of 
delinquency to an unprecedented degree. This 
has continued to express itself in widespread 
discussion in the press and in formal inquiries 
by governmental bodies at the local, state, and 
federal levels. Increased public concern and 
understanding have moved some states to pro- 
vide additional child welfare services and to 
improve the administration of public agencies 
dealing with children. Added interest has 
stimulated participation in community activi- 
ties by volunteer groups and has led to the es- 
tablishment through local effort of additional 
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mental hygiene services in the schools and in 
recreational and other facilities. 

There are two important elements in com- 
munity programs for prevention of delin- 
quency which have been increasingly stressed 
in recent years. These are (a) the participation 
of parents of delinquent or potentially delin- 
quent children in programs for community 
betterment, and (b) the participation of the 
children themselves, particularly those in the 
adolescent group. The readiness to utilize com- 
munity resources depends upon the under- 
standing by parents of the needs of their chil- 
dren and their confidence in the purposes of 
organized social and governmental agencies. It 
has been found that adolescent boys and girls 
are capable of sharing in the planning for the 
use of leisure time and management of recrea- 
tional resources to a very substantial degree, 
and that the value of these resources is greatly 
enhanced by their participation. 

While federal and state governments have a 
definite responsibility and a stake in preventive 
programs, preventive efforts —just as treat- 
ment itself — should as much as possible be 
the responsibility of the local community. A 
number of types of community organization 
have been developed for carrying out such pro- 
grams in the field of delinquency. The best 
known of these are coordinating councils and 
area or neighborhood projects. See Neighbor- 
hood Councils in Councits in SociaL Work. 


Responsibility of State and Federal Govern- 
ment 


The local community cannot meet the total 
needs of delinquent children, and the state and 
federal governments are called upon to carry 
important responsibilities for control and pre- 
vention of delinquency. They assist with lead- 
ership, research, stimulation of local communi- 
ties to adopt improved methods and programs, 
and specific direct services which they them- 
selves administer. For example, the Social 
Security Administration of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency is responsible, for grants-in-aid 
for the major types of public assistance de- 
signed to strengthen family life and give chil- 
dren opportunities for healthful growth. See 


Pustic Assistance. The United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency 
administers grants-in-aid to states for specific 
child welfare services for the protection of chil- 
dren, including services to crippled children, 
maternity and infancy programs, and services 
designed to aid neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren. See CrippLep CHILDREN and MaTERNAL 
AND Cuitp Hearty. The federal government 
is also directly concerned with legislation gov- 
erning the employment of minors, the formu- 
lation of standards for the employment of 
women and girls, and many public health 
measures. See Cu1Lp Lasor anp YoutH Em- 
PLOYMENT and FeEpEraL AGENCIES IN SocIAL 
Work. 

The state, too, has an immediate responsi- 
bility for leadership in stimulating local com- 
munities to plan and develop necessary re- 
sources for the treatment of delinquency. Since 
the state usually receives regular reports from 
local juvenile courts as well as other govern- 
mental and voluntary social agencies, it is in a 
position to study and interpret trends in the 
incidence and character of delinquency and to 
recommend needed social legislation or other 
action. 

The state itself is involved in the actual pro- 
gram of treatment and prevention through the 
enactment and enforcement of protective leg- 
islation, maintenance of standards for institu- 
tions and governmental and voluntary social 
agencies, and provision of direct services 
through its own departments, such as those 
dealing with training schools, boarding home 
facilities, mental hygiene clinics, and so forth. 
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JUVENILE AND DOMESTIC RELA- 
TIONS COURTS.! The laws establishing 
juvenile courts in the states and territories of 
the United States are based on the principle 
that children under the jurisdiction of the 
court are wards of the state, subject to its dis- 
cipline and entitled to its protection, and that 
the state may intervene to safeguard them 
from neglect or injury and to enforce legal ob- 
ligations due to them and from them. Court 
attention, therefore, is primarily directed 
toward understanding and meeting the child’s 
needs rather than toward the act or situation 
immediately responsible for his being brought 
to the court. 

Standards for juvenile courts were adopted 
in 1923 at a conference sponsored by the 
United States Children’s Bureau and the Na- 
tional Probation Association, and were re-af- 
firmed in 1930 by the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Care and Protection and again 
in 1934 at an annual meeting of the National 
Probation Association. These standards, de- 
veloped by a committee of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, include broad jurisdiction in cases of 
children under eighteen years of age requir- 
ing court action or protection because of their 


- acts or circumstances; a judge chosen because 


of his special qualifications for juvenile court 
work; a well-qualified probation staff; infor- 
mal court procedure and private hearings; 
adequate detention facilities; and the avail- 
ability of resources for individual and special- 
ized treatment such as medical, psychological, 
and psychiatric services, foster family and in- 
stitutional care, and recreational services and 
facilities. 


History of Juvenile Court Legislation 


Juvenile court legislation derives from two 
sources in the English common law: first, the 
jurisdiction of the courts of equity or chan- 
cery exercised to protect those unable to care 
for themselves; and second, the common-law 
rule that children under seven years of age are 
incapable of committing crime. Legislation 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Drrecrory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 
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enacted by Massachusetts in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century was the forerunner of 
juvenile court legislation. A law passed in 
1869 required an agent of the state depart- 
ment of charities to be present at the hearing 
on commitment of a child to a reformatory; 
another law in 1870 required separate sessions 
of the court for children’s cases; and still later 
a probation system was established. The first 
juvenile court law, however, was not passed 
until 1899, when the Illinois legislation gave 
circuit and county courts jurisdiction over de- 
pendent, neglected, and delinquent children 
and established a juvenile court for Cook 
County. In the same year Colorado passed a 
compulsory education law that, by virtue of 
the way in which it was administered, was 
practically a juvenile court law and that led 
to legislation formally establishing the Denver 
juvenile court in 1903. With the passage of 
the Wyoming juvenile court law in 1945 all 
the states, Alaska, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico had legislation pro- 
viding either for separate juvenile courts or 
for specialized jurisdiction and procedure in 
children’s cases in existing courts. 

Federal legislation for special court proce- 
dure in children’s cases came much later than 
state legislation. In 1932 Congress provided 
for the transfer to state authorities willing to 
receive them of individuals under twenty-one 
years of age who violated federal laws. The 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, passed in 
1938, brought into the federal system some 
of the principles and procedures of state juve- 
nile courts. Applicable to youths seventeen 
years of age and under charged with violation 
of federal law—exclusive of those whose of- 
fenses are punishable by deathor life impris- 
onment—the Act embodies some of the prin- 
ciples and authorizes some of the procedures 
of state juvenile court laws. Proceedings may 
be for juvenile delinquency rather than a par- 
ticular offense, and initiated on information 
instead of grand jury indictment; cases may 
be held promptly, privately, and without a 
jury; and provision is made for detention apart 
from adult offenders and in a suitable place, 
and for care, education, and training by a gov- 
ernmental or voluntary agency. 


Sig 


Jurisdiction of Juvenile Courts 


Juvenile court jurisdiction covers cases of 
delinquent, and with a few exceptions, neg- 
lected and dependent children. See JuvENILE 
BEHAVIOR ProsBLeMs. Some states include other 
types of children’s cases such as guardianship, 
adoption, and commitment of mentally or 
physically handicapped children. Generally 
the court’s jurisdiction is exclusive and has no 
limitation placed upon it because of the ‘seri- 
ousness of the child’s act. In some states, how- 
ever, the jurisdiction is only concurrent, or 
must be relinquished entirely, in the cases of 
children of specified ages whose offenses are 
of a serious nature. In such cases, many states 
authorize the judge of the juvenile court to 
decide whether the court’s jurisdiction should 
be waived to permit the criminal court to deal 
with the child. 

The age limit of original juvenile court 
jurisdiction in delinquency cases ranges from 
under sixteen to under twenty-one years of 
age. The majority of jurisdictions (25 states, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Colum- 
bia) set eighteen years as the age limit; seven 
states and Puerto Rico set sixteen years; six 
states set seventeen years; and four states set 
twenty-one years. (In six of these states a dif- 
ferent age limit is set for a particular city or 
for a few counties in the state.) In the remain- 
ing six states jurisdiction differs according to 
sex. Jurisdiction in dependency and neglect 
cases covers the same age as in delinquency 
cases except for five states in which it is lower 
than the latter and one state in which it is 
higher. The Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act 
applies to juveniles seventeen years of age and 
under. Usually juvenile court laws provide 
that once jurisdiction is obtained it may con- 
tinue until the child attains majority. 

Early recognition that children’s problems 
are frequently the result of family situations 
or of unfortunate relations with adults was 
responsible for the enactment of legislation 
giving the courts jurisdiction in certain cases 
of adults. Now nearly all states have enacted 
legislation making adults criminally liable for 
causing or tending to cause delinquency or 
dependency of children. Most of these states 
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give this jurisdiction to the juvenile court. 
Many states also authorize the court to require 
parents or other legally responsible persons to 
contribute to the support of a child within the 
court’s jurisdiction. Additional jurisdiction in 
adult cases given to the juvenile court by some 
states includes desertion and nonsupport, and 
establishment of paternity. 


Domestic Relations Courts 


About ten years after the creation of the 
first juvenile courts, the first domestic rela- 
tions or family courts were established which 
applied to the family the expanded services— 
investigatory, clinic, and probation—set up for 
dealing with the problems of individual chil- 
dren. 

In 1910 a domestic relations division was 
established in the city court of Buffalo with 
jurisdiction over all criminal business relating 
to domestic or family affairs, including pater- 
nity cases. Later several cities established divi- 
sions in municipal courts to deal with domes- 
tic relations matters, especially nonsupport and 
desertion. The first family court to combine 
jurisdiction in domestic relations and juvenile 
cases was established in Hamilton County 
(Cincinnati) in 1914. 

With the establishment of a family court 
for New Castle County, Del. (Wilmington) 
in 1945, domestic relations courts had been es- 
tablished by legislative action or administra- 
tively—by assignment of domestic relations 
matters to a special division of a court—in 
parts of at least 18 states and Hawaii, chiefly 
the larger urban areas, and throughout New 
Jersey and Virginia. 

Greater variation is found in the jurisdiction 
and organization of family or domestic rela- 
tions courts than of juvenile courts. Included 
among the former courts are: (a) family 
courts of juvenile and broad adult jurisdiction, 
including children’s cases, cases of divorce, 
desertion, or nonsupport, and cases contribut- 
ing to delinquency or dependency; (b) family 
courts of juvenile and limited adult jurisdic- 
tion, including some but not all types of cases 
listed above; (c) domestic relations courts 
without juvenile jurisdiction and with adult 


jurisdiction over cases of desertion or nonsup- 
port and sometimes divorce, illegitimacy, and 
certain offenses against children; (d) juvenile 
courts of broad jurisdiction, not including 
jurisdiction over divorce; and (e) municipal, 
district, or superior courts with juvenile and 
domestic relations jurisdiction in which spe- 
cial organization has been developed adminis- 
tratively. 

A recent development in court organization 
for handling family problems was the crea- 
tion of a “home term” court in the borough 
of Manhattan, New York City, early in 1946. 
Similar courts are to be established in the 
other boroughs, except Richmond, as facilities 
become available. Established by administra- 
tive ruling, following several months of study 
by a judge and chief probation officer of the 
Magistrates’ Courts and approval of the pur- 
poses and objectives by a group of representa- 
tives of social agencies, the new court handles 
all family disturbances, short of felonies, that 
come to the Magistrates’ Courts. It does not 
take the place of the Domestic Relations Court 
which has jurisdiction in cases of marital non- , 
support. The court attempts, in privacy and 
without legal formality, to discover the under- 
lying causes of domestic discord and to reach 
a solution that will maintain the home and 
assure wholesome family life for the children. 
Unless immediate danger threatens, the court 
adjourns cases for social investigation. Psy- 
chiatric and social case work services are fur- 
nished through funds and staff made available 
by voluntary social agencies, which constitute 
a home advisory council, and through gifts of 
individuals. 


Status of Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Courts 


Inasmuch as the jurisdictional area of juve- 
nile courts usually is the county, there are ap- 
proximately 3,000 such courts. Complete sta- 
tistics on the number of children with whom 
these courts deal are not available. From statis- 
tics reported to the Children’s Bureau. by 
courts serving 37 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the United States, it is estimated that at 
least 250,000 come yearly to the attention of 
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the juvenile court as delinquents. No basis 
exists for estimating the number of dependent 
and neglected children dealt with by juvenile 
courts, or of adults dealt with by either juve- 
nile or domestic relations courts. 

Recent years have seen considerable interest 
in the improvement of juvenile court laws. 
Some of these laws have had little revision 
since their enactment early in the century; 
some contain much of the terminology and 
even procedures of the criminal law. Juvenile 
court legislation is still unstandardized, and in 
numerous instances defective. Important in 
this connection is the “standard juvenile court 
act” issued by the National Probation Associa- 
tion. In 1923 the Association appointed a com- 
mittee of judges, lawyers, and probation offi- 
cers and other social workers to draft an act in 
conformity with the Juvenile Court Standards 
that had earlier been adopted. The first edi- 
tion, adopted in 1925, embodied the provisions 
of various state laws deemed most effective. 
Several revised editions have been issued, the 
most recent and most extensive in 1943, which 
embody principles of child welfare and the 
treatment of juvenile delinquents developed 
since the first edition was issued.1 The stand- 
ard act has been drawn upon extensively by 
state children’s code commissions and others 
in the preparation or amendment of juvenile 
court laws, notably in Arizona, the District of 
Columbia, Indiana, Michigan, Montana, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Utah, and Wisconsin. 

Accepted in theory, the standards outlined 
for juvenile courts more than twenty years ago 
are not uniformly put into practice. The courts 
in some communities are little more than legal 
entities without the social services and special 
facilities for handling children’s cases. A simi- 


lar situation exists with respect to domestic: 


relations courts. Even more important than 
the legislative framework of the court are the 
judge and staff who carry out the law and the 
resources available to them in the court itself, 
or in the community, for meeting the needs 
of the individuals with whom the court deals. 


1 See A Standard Juvenile Court Act (infra). 


Personnel of the Court 


Because juvenile and domestic relations 
courts are frequently divisions of other courts, 
rather than independent courts, their judges 
are often selected on a basis other than special 
qualifications for handling problems of delin- 
quency, dependency, neglect, or domestic diff- 
culty. 

About one-third of the state juvenile court 
laws provide for the appointment of referees. 
Generally appointed only in the larger courts, 
they relieve the judge by hearing cases in cer- 
tain sections of the jurisdictional area, by fa- 
cilitating the unofficial handling of cases, or 
by hearing cases of special types such as girls, 
young boys, and dependent and neglected chil- 
dren. Some chief probation officers and case 
supervisors are designated as referees, and 
others, not so designated, perform similar 
functions in disposing of cases without official 
court hearing. If no exception is taken within 
a specified time, the findings and recommen- 
dations of the referee, after confirmation by 
the judge, become the order of the court. 

Practically all juvenile and domestic rela- 
tions court laws authorize the appointment, 
generally by the judiciary, of probation officers 
either to the court itself or to a separate proba- 
tion office serving one or more courts in a spe- 
cific area. Agreement has not been reached re- 
garding the qualifications desirable for pro- 
bation work. Many of the laws are specific as 
to desirable personal qualifications but few 
as to professional training and experience. 
Several states make a state agency responsible 
for approving appointments or conducting 
competitive examinations of probation per- 
sonnel, but in only a few communities are such 
personnel selected under a merit system. As a 
result, some courts have staffs professionally 
trained and experienced in social work while 
others have staffs not only lacking that or any 
other professional background but limited also 
in general education. To a considerable degree 
this situation reflects lack of clarity about the 
function of the probation officer in the court 
process and his relation to the judge: for exam- 
ple, whether he is primarily a social case 
worker operating within the judicial setting or 
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primarily an extension of the arm of the judge 
carrying out specific instructions from him. 

Training in social work as preparation for 
probation work is gradually gaining accept- 
ance. Answers to questionnaires addressed in 
1942 by the United States Probation System, 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, to 30 outstanding persons in fields re- 
lated to law and social science brought recog- 
nition of such training in two-thirds of the 
replies. In the same year a committee of the 
American Association of Social Workers ana- 
lyzed the job of probation and parole officers 
and declared training in a graduate school of 
social work to be basic preparation for such 
positions. A committee of the Professional 
Council of the National Probation Associa- 
tion, which developed standards for selection 
of probation and parole officers that were pub- 
lished by the Association in 1945, emphasized 
the desirability of training and experience in 
social work. The committee, which regarded 
training in a graduate school of social work as 
desirable, recommended appointment from 
eligible lists resulting from competitive merit 
examinations. 


Court Procedures 


Consistent with the basic principle of juve- 
nile court legislation—dealing with the child 
on the basis of his need for care, training, or 
redirection—most juvenile court laws permit, 
and a few specifically provide for, social in- 
vestigation to determine the child’s need prior 
to court hearing. During this investigation the 
child may be allowed to remain in his own 
home or held temporarily in a place of deten- 
tion or temporary care. Following the investi- 
gation, cases in which court action is not 
needed may be referred to other agencies that 
can give the services required; or an adjust- 
’ ment, without official hearing or court record, 
may be brought about by the probation staff. 

When petitions are filed bringing cases be- 
fore the court officially, hearings are generally 
conducted privately and in an informal man- 
ner. Jury trials are rarely held in children’s 


1 See Standards for Selection of Probation and Parole 
Officers (infra). 


cases. Considerable latitude in disposition is 
possible. In the largest proportion of cases— 
other than those dismissed or continued with- 
out action—the child is permitted to remain 
under probationary supervision in his own 
home. If the supervision, training, or treat- 
ment that the child’s needs require cannot be 
assured or given him in his own home he may 
be committed to an institution or may be 
placed in a foster family home, preferably with 
the cooperation of a child-placing agency. 
Many juvenile court laws give broad latitude 


for other types of disposition depending on 
the needs of the child. 


Relation to Community Agencies 


The effectiveness of the court’s handling of 
cases is dependent to a considerable degree 
upon the resources available in the community 
for intensive study and treatment of children’s 
problems and needs. Much unnecessary de- 
tention of children, oftentimes in jails and for 
long periods of time, occurs because social 
services are not immediately available for mak- 
ing preliminary investigation to determine 
whether a child can safely be allowed to re- 
main in his own home, or for making satis- 
factory provision for his care pending court 
decision. Frequently children and their fami- 
lies require service beyond that which even the 
better juvenile courts are equipped to give. 

Improvements and expansions in commu- 
nity resources for clinical and social services, 
especially since the passage of the Social Se- . 
curity Act in 1935, are beginning to offer a 
greater variety and finer quality of service for 
social diagnosis and constructive treatment 
than was formerly available. Of outstanding 
importance has been the development of local 
and state departments of public welfare. Many 
children who otherwise would come to the 
attention of the juvenile court are being dealt 
with in their own homes and without court 
action through child welfare services afforded 
by local departments. See Child Welfare 
Services in Cuitp WELFARE. In many com- 
munities, especially in rural areas, juvenile 
courts without probation staff are availing 
themselves of these services for the social in- 
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vestigation and supervision of cases. Special- 
ized services including psychiatric and psycho- 
logical service, which generally are available 
only to courts in the larger urban areas; and 
consultation on especially difficult problems 
are being afforded by state public welfare and 
health departments. 


Detention Care 


Temporary care pending disposition has to 
be made for a portion of the children involved 
in juvenile court action. It is estimated that 
the number of children who are detained may 
well run over 300,000 in the course of a year. 
Many communities, however, completely lack 
suitable places for detention care. 

Under such circumstances, as recent studies 
show—especially those of the National Proba- 
tion Association and of state agencies—chil- 
dren are held in jail in practically every state. 
Frequently this detention is under sordid con- 
ditions without provision for segregation by 
sex, age, reason for detention, or previous expe- 
rience. Even when there are separate deten- 
tion facilities for children the physical features 
and equipment, management, and practices 
may be such as to make these places little more 
than children’s jails. Boarding homes, unless 
carefully chosen and supervised, may be as bad 
or worse than a poor detention home. 

The juvenile court law of practically every 
state makes provision for controlling jail de- 
tention and for the establishment or use of 
some more suitable place of care. Exceptions 
permitting jail detention under special circum- 
stances, wide open to individual interpreta- 
tion, coupled with the lack or inadequacy of 
facilities, make the prohibitions against jail de- 
tention practically meaningless in many locali- 
ties, and dangerously weaken them in others. 

Public interest aroused by the increase in 
delinquency and neglect of children during 
the war has led to planning for detention and 
other temporary care on both community and 
state bases. Some large urban communities are 
planning elaborate institutional facilities; 
others, as well as less populated areas, are 
planning for the care of children in subsidized 
boarding homes. A significant advance of the 


. 


past year or two is the development of state 
leadership and state-wide planning in relation 
to this type of care. In the past, such provision 
has been left almost entirely to the local com- 
munity. Recently a number of states, among 
them California, Michigan, and New York, 
have been assembling state-wide information 
regarding detention facilities and outlining 
standards as a basis for helping local commu- 
nities to develop programs, or are considering 
the development of subsidized foster homes 
for temporary care or the building of receiving 
homes. One state, Utah, has agreed to pay 
cities and counties for detention care when 
such care meets standards of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. In 1945 the National 
Probation Association appointed an advisory 
committee and began a nation-wide study of 
juvenile detention facilities to assemble data 
for a manual of recommended detention pro- 
grams.’ 


Recent Trends 


The trend toward clarifying the function of 
the court as that of acting in cases in which 
there is need for judicial decision, and of its 
probation staff as a social service staff operat- 
ing within the framework of a court, has been 
discussed. 

Some indication of interest in state or dis- 
trict organization for juvenile court or proba- 
tion service—in addition to the state court sys- 
tems of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah 
as well as the few states in which probation 
service is centrally administered—is seen in 
legislation that failed of passage in Florida for 
a state-wide juvenile probation system, and in 
Louisiana for a district system of probation 
and detention. 

Interest in specialized court procedure for 
minors over juvenile court age continues. Spe- 
cial provisions for this group include a special 
division in an existing court, concurrent juris- 
diction of the juvenile court with other courts, 
and extension of the jurisdiction of the juve- 
nile court to permit use of procedures for 
minors similar to those for juveniles. Interest 
at present appears to be focused not upon ex- 


1 See Norman, infra. 
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tension of the jurisdiction of the juvenile court 
but rather upon providing for a state agency 
to which courts would commit minors for 
treatment. California, which passed the Youth 
Correction Authority Act in 1941, has been 
the only state to create such an agency; but in 
the past few years a number of states (which 
in 1946 included Connecticut, Minnesota, 
New York, and Wisconsin) have introduced 
bills with this objective, only to have them fail 
of passage. See The Youth Correction Author- 
ity in ADULT OFFENDERS. 

Efforts to raise standards for juvenile court 
legislation, personnel, and practice continue. 
The United States Children’s Bureau has re- 
cently revised its plan for the collection of 
juvenile court statistics, initiated in 1926, to 
centralize such reporting through appropriate 
state agencies. State probation departments or 
state departments of public welfare are en- 
deavoring to bring about closer working rela- 
tionships and to define mutual responsibilities 
between courts and public welfare agencies. 
Voluntary agencies such as the National Pro- 
bation Association, the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges, and state associations 
both of juvenile court judges and of probation 
officers are working to raise standards, 
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LABOR AND SOCIAL WORK? make con- 
tact at many points and have much in com- 
mon. For the purposes of this article their re- 
lationships may be considered as falling under 
three headings: (a) the common goals of the 
two movements; (b) labor’s participation in 
the provision of social services; and (c) the 
organization of labor unions among social 
workers. 


Common Goals of Labor and Social. Work 


Although the labor union movement has 
deep historical roots, it may be said to have be- 
gun its characteristic development in this coun- 
try during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. There were 41 national craft unions 
in existence by 1873; the Knights of Labor 
flourished, and died, in the last quarter of the 
century; and the American Federation of La- 
bor (AF of L) was organized in 1881, increas- 
ing its membership to 1,672,200 by 1904. Dur- 
ing World War I, labor made great gains, 
with the total membership of all unions rising 
to 5,047,800 in 1920, but it lost much of this 
ground during the prosperous 1920’s. The 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed in 
DrrecrTory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEX under 
the title of this article. 
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fifteen-year upsurge which has carried it to its 
present strong position (with 15,000,000 union 
members in 1945) began in the early years of 
the depression of the 1930’s, getting impetus 
from the passage of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act of 1933 and gathering increas- 
ing momentum from the passage and enforce- 
ment of the National Labor Relations Act 
of 1935. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO) was formed in 1935 by a number of 
national unions which had become dissatisfied 
with the craft union form of organization 
typified by the AF of L. This cleavage in the 
organization of labor led to sharp competition 
which has been expressed in part by a more 
consistent drive toward social goals by both 
groups than characterized the older organiza- 
tion. 

During the recent war the unions were more 
articulate than they had ever been, both politi- 
cally and in the economic realm. Since the war 
they have been active in influencing the course 
of reconversion, and have increasingly become 
participants in all forms of national planning. 

The ultimate goal of organized labor has 
always been improvement in the standards of 
living among the workers of the nation. Labor 
has found that one of the most direct ways to 
move toward this goal has been through the 
process of bargaining, collectively and at the 
place of employment, for better wages, hours, 
and working conditions. Another has been 
through influencing the passage and adminis- 
tration of labor legislation. See Lazor Sranp- 
ARDS. Out of the “case” materials derived from 
use of the first method come the facts which 
shape the program and strategy of the second. 
Labor’s conviction that it is not enough to win 
better terms, employer by employer, has led 
it to seek wider gains through action aimed at 
improvement of the economic:order in which 
industry operates and of the society in which 
workers live. 

Social work, too, is concerned with action 
for long-range social progress. Like labor, 
it has its immediate goals — namely, success 
in its case-by-case efforts to help people who 
ask for its services. Out of its case materials 
likewise come the facts which impel it to 


seek long-range betterment of the conditions 
under which people live and work. See So- 
cIAL ACTION. 

Coming thus from widely separated starting 
points, the two movements, labor and social 
work, have tended to move more closely to- 
gether as they have entered the field of social 
and economic reform. Social workers have be- 
come aware of the labor movement as: some- 
thing other than merely a force dealing with 
economic and wage problems. Labor has come 
to see social work as something other than 
merely an agency for dispensing “charity” and 
“relief.” As the two groups have compared 
their ultimate objectives they have found them 
to be much the same; and out of the kinship 
thus recognized has evolved a willingness on 
the part of each to collaborate in many ways. 


Labor’s Participation in Social Work 


Traditionally, labor unions have endeavored 
to assist their members with small grants of 
aid as needed, and through the operation of 
various insurance and benefit schemes. Their 
strength has been behind legislation looking 
toward improvement of the lot of the worker, 
such as workmen’s compensation, prevention 
of child labor, protection of women in indus- 
try, social security, and unemployment com- 
pensation. They have favored public agencies, 
supported by taxation, in the field of health 
and welfare, and have had a good deal of ques- 
tion about agencies supported by voluntary 
contributions. 

During the depression period of the 1930’s, 
millions of workers were obliged to seek as- 
sistance for the first time. Many of them had 
unfortunate experiences with the emergency 
agencies set up to administer such aid, for staffs 
were untrained and relief was generally inade- 
quate. To these persons unemployment relief 
was synonymous with social work, and was 
not agreeable under either name. Yet the fact 
that workers in such large numbers had direct 
dealings of this kind with social agencies — 
even though on an emergency and unsatis- 
factory basis — tended to bridge the gap that 
had previously existed between “self-suffi- 
cient” working people and their communities’ 
social services. Although they did not particu- 
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larly like the contacts they had made, work- 
ers were at least more aware of social work 
after this experience than they had been before. 
The bitter experience of these years brought 
realization to both labor and community lead- 
ers that social services concern more than a 
segment of the population and that they must 
be set up as community enterprises. 

Industrial and business employes had an- 
other contact with social work over the years 
since World War I, namely, as contributors 
to community chest campaigns in their locali- 
ties. These employe campaigns increased in 
effectiveness from year to year with many ex- 
cellent plans of employe-management relation- 
ship. However, in many establishments work- 
ers gave without much understanding of the 
nature of the enterprises they were support- 
ing, and frequently with a sense of obligation 
not to those enterprises but to the employer 
through whom the solicitation was made. 
With the extension of the organizational gains 
of labor in the decade 1935-1945, dissatisfac- 
tion with these campaign plans was brought 
to the fore quickly, wherever it existed. 

With the beginning of the defense and war 
period in 1940-1941 both the CIO and the AF 
of L began raising special funds among their 
memberships for allocation to the various 
foreign relief appeals that were being pre- 
sented to them, as well as for certain domestic 
programs. At the 1941 CIO convention the 
National CIO Committee for British and Al- 
lied Relief was established. A year later the 
Committee’s name was changed to National 
CIO Committee for American and Allied War 
Relief, and in 1943 it was changed again, this 
time to National CIO War Relief Committee. 
Following V-J Day the Committee was re- 
constituted as the National CIO Community 
Services Committee, under which name it 
now functions. 

As early as 1938 the Labor League for 
Human Rights, AF of L, had been formed to 
carry on an educational program to combat 
“totalitarianism, racial, religious prejudice, 
and to rescue victims of Fascism and Na- 
zism.”+ In 1940, funds were raised independ- 


1 Labor League for Human Rights. For Your Further 
Information. 8 pp. New York. 1945. 
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ently among AF of L unions for relief of war 
victims. The United Nations Relief Committee 
of the League was set up in 1941. 

In the spring of 1942 a committee represent- 
ing Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
approached the representatives of the two 
groups from the ranks of labor, asking that 
their campaigns on behalf of the war causes 
be consolidated with local chest campaigns 
across the country. The need was presented 
for complete unity in every community if 
wartime obligations were to be met. The pro- 
posal was accepted, and the combined cam- 
paigns in the fall of 1942, as well as the subse- 
quent campaigns under the National War 
Fund in 1943, 1944, and 1945, were given 
wholehearted support by organized labor. 
All contributions were made to the local cam- 
paign organizations, and funds were transmit- 
ted from these local groups to the beneficiary 
agencies. Nationally, certain projects in Brit- 
ish, Russian, and Chinese relief organizations 
were sponsored by labor, and amounts in these 
budgets were set aside for these purposes. This 
carried to a proper conclusion the interest of 
labor in particular programs of service. The 
necessary budget for the staff and expense of 
these two labor committees in their work in 
behalf of the joint campaigns was carried as a 
part of campaign expense. 

Cooperation with the National War Fund 
led to a somewhat similar arrangement be- 
tween the union groups and the American 
Red Cross during the war years in promoting 
the annual war emergency appeals. 

This participation by labor in war relief 
financing led to a corollary participation in 
community social planning and agency ad- 
ministration. In May, 1943, a Memorandum 
on Relation with Organized Labor was pre- 
pared by Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., reporting the discussion by representa- 
tives of the AF of L, the CIO, and Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., on participation of 
organized labor in matters of program and 
planning. Continued discussions resulted in 
the issuance in September, 1943, of A Joznt 
Suggestion for Labor Participation which was 
sent out in the names of the three organiza- 
tions, stating that “the ultimate objective . . . 
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is the natural integration of the point of view 
of organized labor and the average wage 
earner into the health and welfare activities 
of the community.” 

As a result, labor representatives have been 
appointed to chest and agency boards in in- 
creasing numbers the country over, and have 
become influential in shaping social work 
policy on both the national and local levels. 
See ADMINISTRATION OF SoctaL AcENcIEs. In 
December, 1943, Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., summarized this development 
as it had occurred in 105 cities up to that time, 
in a memorandum entitled Labor Participa- 
tion in Organized Health and Welfare Activt- 
ties Other Than Fund Raising (infra). Some 
twenty months later a study by a student at 
the New York School of Social Work was 
completed, in which the experience of 29 na- 
tional agencies in the participation by labor in 
planning social services was analyzed.t This 
study showed that 12 of the 29 agencies in- 
vestigated had labor representatives on their 
national boards or advisory committees in late 
1945, and that four others were considering 
adding such representatives. Only one of these 
national agencies was reported as requiring 
labor representation on the policy-determining 
bodies of its local units. The majority of the 
agencies studied had no formal policy, but 
three of them had recommended to their aff- 
liates appointment of representatives of labor 
on boards and committees, and general cooper- 
ation with labor. Community chests and coun- 
cils of social agencies have quite generally en- 
couraged appointment of labor people on 
boards and committees of their member agen- 
cies. This encouragement, sporadic as it has 
been, plus the growing interest of the labor 
groups in finding and training people to fill 
the places made available, has led to consider- 
able results. Recent reports indicate the AF of 
L and the CIO have brought well over ten 
thousand of their members into social agency 


1 Gutman, Ellie. Labor Participation in Planning So- 
cial Services: A thesis in fulfillment of the requirement 
for the degree of Master of Science, New York School 
of Social Work. 192 pp. National CIO War Relief 
Committee, New York. 1945. Includes a bibliography. 


board and committee service during the past 
two years. 

Another aspect of the cooperative relation- 
ship established in the early years of the war 
was that of referral of cases by labor to the 
social agencies of the community. This was 
undertaken by both the CIO and AF of L 
groups, each in its own way. 

The National CIO Community Services 
Committee endeavors, through the. interna- 
tional unions affiliated with the CIO and 
through local CIO groups, to develop use of so- 
cial agencies and participation in their admin- 
istration and support. By September, 1946, lo- 
cal community service committees had been es- 
tablished in affiliation with 58 central CIO bod- 
ies in industrial cities. The Committee’s pro- 
gram is the dual one (a) of helping workers 
understand and use the social services of the 
community and (b) of participation in making 
those services as effective and readily available 
as possible. Considerable emphasis is placed 
on helping the worker to find his way to the 
agency that can best serve him. This service 
is given by union counselors, members who are 
trained by the union to act as intelligent re- 
ferral centers in the shops where they work. 
These counselors are selected by the local com- 
munity services committee and are respon- 
sible to it. In September, 1946, a total of 3,000 
union counselors were functioning in 48 com- 
munities under this program.* 

The AF of L approach to this problem of 
making social services more readily available 
to workers has taken account of the horizontal 
organization of so many of their unions by 
crafts under many employers. Considerable 
success has been achieved with “labor insti- 
tutes” attended by a cross-section of local 
union membership, at which the program of 
social agencies is explained by competent 
speakers.” A total of 762 Labor League com- 
mittees are reported in central labor unions 
across the country. In a memorandum to the 
author the executive director of the Labor 


1 For a record of the CIO counseling program con- 
sult the files of Citizen CIO (infra). 

2 For accounts of institutes and the use of referral 
centers by the AF of L, consult the files of Labor 
League News (infra). 
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League for Human Rights says that “Central 
referral bureaus, together with referral post- 
ers and special directories, have so far proved 
to’ be the most effective method of reaching 
A.F. of L. unions, enabling their officers to 
become acquainted with the resources of the 
community and to assist their members accord- 
ingly. Some councils of social agencies have 
adopted more active programs and have ar- 
ranged for speakers at union meetings, or for 
visits by union members and representatives 
to the various social agencies.” 

The National Maritime Union (CIO) uses 
a still different method of bringing social 
services to its members. It operates its own 
personal service department, manned by 
trained social workers, which gives short-con- 
tact interviewing service, makes loans, and 
otherwise assists the members. Referrals are 
made to community agencies where the needs 
of the applicant can best be served thereby. 

In several cities, notably Brooklyn, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Philadelphia, special 
referral bureaus have been established through 
joint action of both AF of L and CIO and 
the social agencies of the community. 

Since the conclusion of the war, labor’s will- 
ingness to continue its participation in social 
work fund raising and its special activities 
looking toward integration in social work 
planning and administration have been con- 
siderably tempered by two developments. One 
of these is the dissolution of the National War 
Fund and the ensuing disorganization of fed- 
erated financing of foreign relief appeals. 
Union leaders generally feel that all approved 
appeals, including both those for local so- 
cial services and those for foreign relief, should 
be brought together on the local level in a 
single joint campaign. The other development 
affecting labor’s attitude toward continuance 
is the local chests’ unwillingness to support the 
special services of the unions described above.1 


1 Even before the end of the war a series of discus- 
sions was begun between Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., and the leaders of the labor groups, 
looking toward peacetime relationships. A committee 
of Community Chests and Councils, Inc., proposed a 
policy of cooperation in which local chests were asked 
to support the two labor committees by direct ap- 
propriation of funds. This plan did not prove accept- 
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To meet these situations Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc., established in 1946 a La- 
bor-Employee Participation Department, with 
special staff to work with all labor and em- 
ploye groups. Both the AF of L and CIO 
groups are cooperating with this Department 
in working out the solutions to these and 
other difficult problems of postwar relation- 
ships. See Community CHEsTs. 


Unions in Social Work 


The organization of social workers as mem- 
bers of labor unions, beginning independently 
and with some early affiliation with the AF of 
L, has been largely a CIO development, al- 
though two AF of L unions, the American 
Federation of Government Employees and the 
American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees, both include in their 
membership social workers employed in gov- 
ernment agencies. There are two national 
unions, both affiliated with the CIO, which in- 
clude social workers in their membership: the 
United Public Workers of America (UPWA)?+ 
and the United Office and Professional Work- 
ers of America (UOPWA).? The first of these, 
as its name indicates, exists for governmental 
employes including public welfare workers. 
The second draws its membership from non- 
governmental organizations including volun- 
tary social agencies. Within the UOPWA is a 
National Social Service Division coordinating 
the work of the locals of the Social Service 
Employees Union. 

The Joint Committee of Trade Unions in 
Social Work coordinates the activities of the 
social service locals of the UPWA and the 
UOPWA, particularly with respect to their 
participation in the National Conference of So- 
cial Work. 

Labor unionism in social work has de- 
veloped as a result of the same factors that 
have caused other white-collar workers to or- 


able to a sufficient number of chests to make it pos- 
sible for the labor committees to plan their programs 
on the basis of support from this source. 

1 Formed in 1946 by a merger of the State, County 
and Municipal Workers of America and the United 
Federal Workers of America, both founded in 1937. 

2 Formed in 1937. 
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' ganize. The vice-president of the UOPWA 
has said, in a memorandum to the author, 
“The employer-employee relationship operates 
in social agencies as it does in commercial 
firms, though there are admittedly character- 
istics peculiar to social work which must be 
and are taken into account by the unions. Low 
salaries in social work have been recognized 
as an evil not only by the unions but by pro- 
fessional associations and thoughtful members 
of boards of directors. However, compara- 
_ tively little progress has been made in im- 
proving social work salaries except where or- 
ganization exists. 

“The CIO has welcomed employees of so- 
cial agencies into its ranks; and the unions of 
social work have played an important role in 
state and city industrial union councils as well 
as in their national bodies. The program of 
the Social Service Employees Union, UOPWA, 
has at all times gone beyond the sub- 
jects of salaries and working conditions, 
though these naturally have been given pri- 
mary emphasis.” 

As of September, 1946, the Social Service 
Employees Union had 8,000 members in 30 
locals in the United States and Canada. No 
figures were readily available as to the number 
of public welfare workers who were members 
of locals of the United Public Workers of 


America or of the AF of L unions. 
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LABOR STANDARDS.' The term “labor 
standards” has reference to the economic and 
living conditions of wage-earners. It relates 
not only to what at any time constitutes the 
status quo but to what is accepted generally 
as desirable, or right, whether obtainable at 
the moment or not. The conscious forces that 
tend to determine these standards and to build 
upon impersonal economic trends are manage- 
ment and labor, working separately and 
through the collective bargaining agreement; 
government, working through legislatures 
and courts; and public opinion influencing 
both, through the development of the mores. 


Historical Development 


Throughout the colonial period and the 
first hundred years after the Declaration of 
Independence was signed, the influence of 
government was almost negligible so far as 
the law-making bodies were concerned. The 
influence of courts, on the other hand, was 
noteworthy, since their decisions tended to set 
limits to collective action. Both the indifference 
of the legislatures and the negative decisions 
of the courts grew out of the facts of the pre- 
vailing rural economy and the individualis- 
tic philosophy which that and an abundance 
of free land tended to nurture. 

Such legislation as was enacted in an earlier 
period was of an extremely limited character. 


Thus the first child labor law, that of Massa- 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed in 
Directory or AGENCIES in Part Two, see INpEx under 
the title of this article. 
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chusetts in 1842, included no requirement as 
to the age of admission to industry but limited 
hours of factory work for children under 
twelve years of age to ten a day. New Hamp- 
shire passed a ten-hour law for women in 
1847, but the first reasonably effective law of 
this character was passed in Massachusetts in 
1876. Only in the present century has legisla- 
tion for the protection of women and children 
come to be at all general. It was not until 1937 
that the Supreme Court first upheld the con- 
stitutionality of a minimum wage law. Still 
later it sustained a federal law regulating child 
labor, thus reversing decisions of 1916 and 
1920. 

The same forces that postponed the develop- 
ment of legislation operated similarly in the 
field of unionism and collective bargaining. 
While students of labor history generally look 
upon the mid-1820’s as marking the beginning 
of the organized labor movement in this coun- 
try, its more significant development has been 
post-Civil War, and its growth into a position 
of genuine and recognized power, a matter of 
the past dozen years. The late 1860’s saw the 
rise of the Knights of Labor and some of the 
railway unions. The American Federation of 
Labor was organized in its present form in 
1886. It was in the 1930’s, however, that or- 
ganized labor, under the protection of federal 
laws and favorable court decisions, began 
making great strides both in numbers and in 
recognition. 


ProTEcTIVE LEGISLATION 


Wages and Hours 


For many years laws have existed in every 
state for some sort of wage protection. For 
the most part these laws have as their purpose 
merely an assurance to the worker that the 
wage agreed upon shall be paid. Typical are 
mechanics’ lien laws, statutes making wages a 
preferred claim in bankruptcy proceedings, 
and laws requiring payment in cash or its 
equivalent. In some states, also, special state 
agencies are set up to assist the worker in col- 
lecting wages due. 

In 1912 Massachusetts became the first state 
to go beyond provision for certainty of wage 
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payment, to concern about the amount of the’ 
wage. In that year its legislature passed a mini- 
mum wage law. Other states followed slowly, 
and in 1946 such legislation existed in 26 
states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, although in one of the states — 
Maine — the law applies to the single industry 
of fish packing. 

Most of the minimum wage laws apply to 
women and minors only. In recent years, how- 
ever, a trend in the direction of including men 
is to be noted. Since 1943 the laws of three 
states — Connecticut, New York, and Rhode ~ 
Island — have been made to apply to all per- 
sons, regardless of age or sex, and similar ex- 
tensions have been proposed in other states. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act, passed by Con- 
gress in 1938, which sets a minimum wage for 
persons engaged in activities relating to in- 
terstate commerce, is also of general applica- 
tion. 

Seven states' now require that women be 
paid the same wages as men when doing the 
same work, although in two of them — Illi- 
nois and Michigan — the laws apply to manu- 
facturing only. An equal-pay bill (S.1178) was 
reported favorably in May, 1946, by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the United 
States Senate, but was not enacted into law. 

In any discussion of wage legislation, refer- 
ence should be made to “family allowances.” 
This form of supplementation by the state of 
the income of families with children is now 
the practice in most European countries as 
well as in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and to some extent in South American coun- 
tries. The most notable trend in recent years 
is toward the payment of benefits without a 
means test. No general provision for family 
allowances as such exists in the United States, 
although a bill having that as its purpose was 
introduced in the United States Senate in 
1945, and various trends in that direction are 
obvious. Between July 1, 1942, and April 30, 
1945, the federal government paid out nearly 
$4,500,000,000 in the form of allowances to 
dependents of persons in the armed services — 


1 Jllinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, New 
York, Rhode Island, and Washington. 
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a sum which was supplemented in the amount 
of over $2,500,000,000 by the servicemen them- 
selves. A limited number of cities now supple- 
ment the salaries of men teachers who are mar- 
ried, or those of all teachers with dependents. 
In addition, the system of aid to dependent 
children in the Social Security Act has been re- 
ferred to as a “close approach to family allow- 
ances,” and the $50,000,000 appropriated by 
Congress in 1946 for school lunches “might 
be considered as family allowances in kind.” 

Laws limiting hours of work apply to chil- 
dren, women, and to some extent to men. The 
limit of the working day for children is gen- 
erally eight hours. Minors under sixteen years 
of age are protected from night work in facto- 
ries in all states except Nevada and South Da- 
kota. In such laws canneries are often ex- 
cepted, and most of them fail to cover employ- 
ment in bowling alleys, restaurants, and the 
entertainment industries. See Cuitp Lasor 
AND YouTH EMPLOYMENT. 

While there has been some hours legislation 
for women since the New Hampshire law of 
1847, today there are still five states — Ala- 
bama, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, and West 
Virginia — which do not afford such protec- 
tion. Eighteen of the states and the District of 
Columbia limit daily hours to eight, with a 
maximum of forty-eight hours or less in the 
week, Seven more states have a forty-eight- 
hour weekly limit with a daily limitation of 
eight and one-half to ten hours. In the re- 
maining 18 states the limits for daily hours 
range from nine to ten and one-half, with 
weekly limits of fifty to sixty hours. 

Closely related to hours legislation, and of 
vital importance to public health and well- 
being, are regulations providing mealtime and 
rest periods, days of rest, and those regulat- 
ing night work. The most common require- 
ments for daily rest periods are found in the 
laws regulating hours of women’s work. A 
number of states specify that thirty minutes 
to one hour shall be allowed for the noon meal, 
or for supper on the night shift. Three states 
—Colorado, Oregon, and Utah—require 
a ten-minute rest period after four continuous 
hours of work, or during each half-day, for 
women in retail trade. 


Women are guaranteed one full day of rest 
in each week by the laws of 23 states and the 
District of Columbia. Fifteen states prohibit 
the employment of women at night in certain 
industries, and some regulation or limitation 
of night work is found in the laws of 21 states. 

Five states prohibit the employment of 
women immediately before and after child- 
birth, and in one additional state — New 
York —the prohibited period is four weeks 
after childbirth. Washington prohibits em- 
ployment for a period of four months before 
and six weeks after, and in the other states 
the prohibited period ranges from two to four 
weeks before and from three to four weeks 
after the birth of a child. Since no provision 
is made in these laws for cash benefits in lieu 
of the forfeited wages, that incentive toward 
enforcement is lacking. 

Reduction of hours for male workers in 
this country has been achieved generally by 
agreement between organized labor and man- 
agement, rather than by legislation. The ex- 
ceptions to this general rule have been spe- 
cial categories of workers in occupations in- 
volving unusual strain or hazard, such as 
mining, or occupations where public safety 
is involved, such as railroading, bus and truck 
driving, and so forth. 

While regulation of hours of some govern- 
ment employes dates from 1840, the first broad 
attempt at federal regulation of the hours of 
male wage-earners in private employment 
was the industrial code system of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, adopted in 1933, 
and declared unconstitutional in 1935. 

As the foregoing indicates, legislation for 
the protection of men has been extremely lim- 
ited. The courts have in the past tended to 
frown upon legislation affecting the labor con- 
tract for adult males, and the legislatures have, 
in consequence, been reluctant to act. Recently, 
however, a new trend has become manifest. A 
beginning in the field of minimum wage legis- 
lation has already been noted. Of the 24 
jurisdictions in which there are laws (other 
than Sunday laws) requiring one day of rest 
in each week, seven apply to men as well as 
women. The mealtime provisions apply to 
men in four states. However, the most exten- 
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sive application of such legislation to men ap- 
pears in the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938. This law applies to all workers in in- 
terstate commerce activities and establishes a 
minimum wage, as previously stated. It also 
provides for a basic work week of forty hours, 
requiring payment at the rate of time-and-one- 
half for all hours worked in excess of forty. 


Safety and Health 


A primary protection for wage-earners is 
the establishment of standards of safe and 
healthful employment. Labor laws in this 
field embody the following: reporting acci- 
dents or occupational disease to public au- 
thorities; prohibition or regulation of danger- 
ous substances, machines, and processes; ex- 
clusion of certain classes of workers from cer- 
tain occupations; and compensation for in- 
juries suffered on the job through industrial 
accident or disease. 

An example of the prohibition of substances 
is the almost world-wide elimination of the 
use of white phosphorus in the match indus- 
try. In general, however, protection against 
dangerous substances and machines takes the 
form of rules prescribing conditions under 
which they may be used, like the regulation in 
minute detail of the use of radium in making 
luminous dials for watches and for airplane 
and marine instruments. Safety in employ- 
ment is regulated under statutes and codes 
covering the guarding of machinery, fire pro- 
tection, lighting, heating, ventilation, provi- 
sion of clean toilets and washrooms, safety 
clothing and equipment, and _ protection 
against infectious diseases. 

Further protective laws exclude certain 
groups from certain employments. Children 
are not permitted to work in many types 
of occupations—notably mining — under 
various child labor laws and the child labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The exclusion of women from mining is al- 
most complete in this country, and they are 
excluded from other specified employments 
by the laws of many states. Under maternity 
protection laws, women may not be employed 
on processes using substances likely to cause 
sterility or abortion. In Wisconsin the State 
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Industrial Commission is required to classify 
employments and to issue orders excluding 
women from any occupation prejudicial to 
their life, health, safety, or welfare. Physical 
examinations are required by some laws for 
male workers engaged in certain particularly 
hazardous or unhealthful employments, and 
technical qualifications are required for oc- 
cupations involving public safety. 


Provision of Employment 

Various steps have been taken over the 
years to bridge the gaps between jobs and to 
sustain purchasing power. Among these are 
the establishment of public employment offices 
and the device of using public works as a reser- 
voir of employment in depression periods. See 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES. 

The great depression of the 1930’s followed 
by the opposite experience of the defense and 
war periods, when employment was at its 
peak, tended to stimulate examination of the 
possible role of government in the field of em- 
ployment. A measure known as the “Full Em- 
ployment Bill” was introduced in both houses 
of Congress early in 1945. After extended 
hearings and an unprecedented amount of 
public discussion Congress passed, and the 
President signed on February 20, 1946, the 
“Employment Act of 1946.” This Act declares 
it to be the policy of the federal government 
to use all practicable means to bring about 
“conditions under which there will be afforded 
useful employment opportunities, including 
self-employment, for those able, willing, and 
seeking to work, and to promote maximum 
employment, production and purchasing 
power.” ! 

In order to accomplish these purposes the 
President is to make an “Economic Report” 
annually to Congress, with a recommended 
program. In performing this duty he is to be 
assisted by a Council of Economic Advisers 
appointed by him. The report and recom- 
mendations are to be referred to a special joint 
committee of the two houses of Congress, 
which is required to make a continuous study 
of the subject matter involved, and to make 
a report to each house respecting the Presi- 
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dent’s recommendations. See EmMPpLoyMENT 
PLANNING. 


Employment and the Negro 


Notable advances in the direction of equal 
treatment of minority groups have been made 
in the past few years. Extension of federal 
protection of the right to vote and the move- 
ment against the use of the poll tax to prevent 
voting, including the repeal of the poll-tax 
law in Georgia, should be mentioned. See In- 
TERRACIAL AND INTERCULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
and Ractat ProcraMs IN SociaL Work. , 

The need for all available labor during the 
war led to the breaking down of many barriers 
previously existing against the employment of 
Negroes. This tendency has been accelerated 
by the work of the federal Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice (FEPC), by legislation 
enacted in certain states, and by court deci- 
sions. 

The FEPC, created by executive order, 
functioned during the war period. It had a 
moderate degree of success in dealing with dis- 
criminatory practices that were referred to it, 
and doubtless had a salutary influence beyond 
the actual cases brought to its attention. At- 
tempts to make it a permanent statutory body 
failed. Nevertheless, congressional interest in 
the subject is indicated by the fact that no less 
than 15 bills to prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment have been introduced in both houses 
of Congress. Hearings were held on two 
Senate bills and a House bill was reported 
favorably by the Committee on Labor. None 
has yet been enacted into law. 

More activity has been manifest in state 
legislatures. During the 1945 legislative ses- 
sions antidiscrimination bills were introduced 
in 20 states, resulting in legislation in five of 
them, and in 1946 such legislation was passed 
‘ in a sixth state, Massachusetts. Three of the 
1945 laws call for little more than study and 
report, but Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
New York made illegal any discrimination in 
employment on grounds of race, creed, color, 
or national origin. Massachusetts and New 
York created special commissions to adminis- 
ter their laws and New Jersey placed responsi- 
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bility for administration in the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Of unusual interest are a number of court 
decisions. The Supreme Court of California 
ruled in December, 1944 (James vs. Marinship 
Corporation), that a union having a closed 
shop agreement which did not grant to Negro 
members equal rights with white members 
could not use that agreement to bring about 
the discharge of Negro employes who re- 
fused to join the union. 

In a case involving the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen (Steele vs. Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad) the United States Su- 
preme Court held in December, 1944, that 
the Railway Labor Act requires a union to 
protect the rights of Negroes even if not ad- 
mitted to membership. The law makes a union 
chosen by a majority in any “craft or class” 
the representative of all employes within the 
group whether members or not. The firemen’s 
union, which does not admit Negroes to mem- 
bership, entered into an agreement with the 
railroad that was adverse to the interests of 
Negro firemen. The Court held that, since 
under the law the union is the representative 
of Negro firemen, it must act for and not 
against their interests. 


CoMPENSATORY LEGISLATION 


It is not enough that labor should be pro- 
tected so far as possible against exploitation 
and industrial and occupational hazard. Mod- 
ern thought accepts the idea that it is the 
obligation of the state, when protection fails, 
to see to it that the victim of the hazard is 
compensated for his loss. This is the theory 
behind the form of social insurance that has 
had the longest vogue in this country — work- 
men’s compensation for industrial accidents. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The movement for workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation, which got under way in the 
first decade of the century, was in the nature of 
a revolt against the old common law of em- 
ployer’s liability, under which the injured 
workman generally received little or nothing 
in the way of compensation. The new legisla- 
tion abolished the concept of fault, and re- 


quired the payment of cash benefit and pro- 
vision for medical care in the case of any in- 
jury arising “out of and in the course of” em- 
ployment. By 1917 this modern legislative 
remedy had been accepted by a majority of 
the states, and in that year it was upheld by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. To- 
day Mississippi alone, among the states, is 
without a compensation law. Altogether there 
are 55 state and federal workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws in effect. The Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation, Federal Security Agency, ad- 
ministers the several federal workmen’s com- 
pensation laws applicable to employments 
within the jurisdiction of the federal govern- 
ment. 

This earliest form of social insurance had 
the benefit of neither federal aid nor super- 
vision. Consequently, the lack of uniformity of 
benefits from state to state is noteworthy. In 
general, benefits are based upon a percentage 
of wages. The scale ranges from 40 to 70 per 
cent for permanent total disability, but with 
maximum weekly limits which vary from $15 
in Puerto Rico to $30 in the most liberal states. 
Variations in the extent of medical care are 
striking. In only one major respect the stand- 
ards of workmen’s compensation laws have 
tended steadily toward greater uniformity: 
this is in the length of the noncompensated 
waiting period after injury. One week has be- 
come the widely accepted standard. 


Unemployment Compensation 


After the workmen’s compensation laws 
had swept the country, little more was accom- 
plished in the field of social insurance until 
the passage of the Social Security Act in 1935. 
That Act, as amended in 1939, provided a 
federal system of old age and survivors’ in- 
surance and stimulated the enactment by the 
states of unemployment compensation laws. 
Today such laws are on the statute books of 
every state. See Otp AcE AND Survivors’ INn- 
SURANCE and UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSATION. 

The most noteworthy development in un- 
employment compensation in recent years is 
to be found in the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, commonly known as the “G.I. 
Bill of Rights.” Eligible veterans who are un- 
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employed may receive up to $20 a week for as 
long as fifty-two weeks, provided they meet 
the usual requirements of involuntary unem- 
ployment, and show readiness to accept suit- 
able employment. See VxTerans’ BENEFITS 
AND SERVICES. 


Health Insurance 


The hazard of illness is one which very 
nearly all other industrial countries have at- 
tempted to meet by the method of social in- 
surance, but similar action in the United 
States is almost wholly lacking. The furthest 
step in this direction is to be found in the 
workmen’s compensation laws of 32. states 


which, in greater or less degree, treat indus- 


trial diseases as compensable accidents. Two 
states — Rhode Island in 1942 and California 
in 1946— have enacted laws providing for 
cash benefits to persons disabled on account 
of sickness." In both states coverage is the same 
as that of the unemployment compensation 
law, and the fund is provided by a 1 per cent 
tax on wages (to be temporarily increased 
in Rhode Island to 1.5 per cent for a two-year 
period). Since neither law provides for medi- 
cal benefits they fall short of the essentials of 
true sickness insurance. 

A proposal for a federal system of health 
insurance sponsored by Senators Wagner and 
Murray and Representative Dingell has been 
pending in Congress for several years. Public 
hearings have been held but the measure has 
not yet come to a vote. In July, 1946, a sub- 
committee on Health and Education of the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
brought out a report advocating a compulsory 
system of health insurance to be administered 
under the terms of the Social Security Act. See 
Mepicat Care. 


Unions AND CoLLEcTIVE BARGAINING 


As stated earlier, one of the forces for the 
development of labor standards, and indeed 
the major force so far as adult male workers 
are concerned, is the collective bargaining 
agreement. Prior to 1918 the most that could 
be said about the legal status of collective 


1 Social Security Bulletin. April 1946, pp. 27-28. 
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bargaining and the labor organizations es- 
sential to it was that they were tolerated as 
not in themselves contrary to any law. Under 
this concept the unions had to struggle against 
hostile employers’ associations and frequently 
against hostile courts. But a new attitude as- 
serted itself in World War I, and a series of 
federal laws in the quarter-century following 
tended to establish a statutory basis for the 
existence and activities of unions. 

The National War Labor Board, created by 
President Wilson in 1918, laid down certain 
principles to govern industrial relations dur- 
ing the war period. One of these was the right 
of workers freely to join unions. Under execu- 
tive orders employers who interfered with this 
right were penalized. Eight years later Con- 
gress passed the Railway Labor Act which 
guaranteed to railway employes, in the most 
positive terms, the right not only to organize 
but to bargain collectively with their employ- 
ers. This Act, amended and strengthened in 
1934, continues to be the basis for negotiation 
and the settlement of disputes in railway op- 
erations. 

In 1932 Congress passed the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act which modified and regulated 
the power of the federal courts to issue in- 
junctions in labor disputes. Since then, laws 
have been passed in a number of the states plac- 
ing similar restrictions on the state courts. The 
extreme use of the restraining power of the 
courts had been a major factor in hampering 
unions in carrying on their activities, and 
these laws have had an important effect. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act was 
passed by Congress in 1933. Section 7-a of that 
Act declared that all workers have the right 
to organize and bargain collectively and for- 
bade interference with this right. This section 
of the law was indifferently enforced, and it 
came to an end when the law as a whole was 
declared unconstitutional in 1935, but it had a 
tremendous psychological effect on both work- 
ers and employers, and membership in unions 
grew rapidly. Just one month after the invalli- 
dation of the Recovery Act, Congress passed 
and the President signed the National Labor 
Relations Act. This law preserved, in more 
effective fashion, the requirements of section 
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7-a of the earlier Act, and it extended to all 
workers the type of protection that the Rail- 
way Labor Act had afforded to railway em- 
ployes since 1926. 

Following the passage of the National Labor 
Relations Act (the Wagner law), similar legis- 
lation was enacted in a number of states. Some 
of them follow closely the provisions of the 
federal law in asserting the rights of employes 
to engage in collective action, and making it 
an “unfair labor practice” on the part of any 
employer to interfere with these rights. Others, 
while enjoining employers from any attack on 
the right of the employes to join unions and 
bargain through them, list as “unfair” certain 
practices of unions or of employes. Among 
these, varying with the state, are coercion of 
fellow employes, mass picketing, secondary 
boycotts, and closed shop agreements not au- 
thorized by a two-thirds or three-fourths vote 
of the employes affected. 

Beginning with the legislative sessions of 
1941, a concerted movement on the state level 
to control and restrict the activities of labor 
unions became manifest. This movement 
achieved a considerable degree of success in 
1943, when laws of this character were passed 
in 11 states, mostly in the South and West. In 
1945, bills designed to achieve restrictive con- 
trol were introduced in more than half the 
states but only one state—South Dakota— 
wrote the provisions into law. 

This attempt to reverse the trend culminat- 
ing in the passage of the Wagner law includes 
proposals that range from the mild to the dras- 
tic. Among the subjects covered in one law or 
another are registration of unions, licensing 
of organizers, annual election of officers by 
secret ballot, majority vote before a strike can 
be called, financial reports, “unreasonable” 
dues or fees, the check-off of union dues, and 
the closed shop. A few municipalities have 
passed ordinances requiring a prohibitory li- 
cense fee for union organizers. 

In Florida a constitutional amendment was 
adopted in 1944 making closed-shop contracts 
unlawful. In 1945, similar proposals were in- 
troduced in the legislatures of 11 states, either 
as bills or as proposed constitutional amend- 
ments. Final action was taken in only one state 
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—South Dakota—where an anti-closed-shop 
statute was adopted and a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment as well, to be submitted to 
the voters in the 1946 general election. 

Many of these state laws have been modified 
to some extent by court interpretation, and 
some individual clauses have been held uncon- 
stitutional. ‘The decisions in the different states 
tend to be contradictory and no case involving 
the more fundamental issues has yet been 
passed on by the United States Supreme Court. 

In Congress a similar movement toward 
regulation of unions or modification of pres- 
ent legal rights has been apparent since shortly 
after the Supreme Court upheld the Wagner 
law in 1937. At first these proposals were in 
the form of amendments to the Wagner law. 
Later, proposals were made relating to the ad- 
justment of labor disputes involving “cooling 
off” periods, limitations on the right to strike, 
and in certain cases, compulsory arbitration. 
Only one of these has as yet been accepted by 
Congress. A bill introduced by Congressman 
Case of South Dakota was passed, after 
amendment, by both houses of Congress in 
June, 1946, but was vetoed by the President. 

The first reaction to the Wagner law by 
those hostile to it was not new legislation but 
lawsuits or deliberate violation. Many lawyers 


advised their employer clients that the law 


was unconstitutional and that they were not 
obliged to obey it. A number of United States 
District Courts granted injunctions restrain- 
ing the National Labor Relations Board from 
exercising its functions. In 1937, however, the 
United States Supreme Court in a series of 
cases sustained the law as constitutional. Since 
then, legal attacks have been made from time 
to time on the procedural activities of the 
Board, from which it has emerged as victor 
in a great majority of the cases. 

The results of the favorable legislation since 
1933 have involved great stimulation of union 
growth and activity. Union membership has 
grown steadily and has reached a point hardly 
dreamed of in the 1920’s. Total union mem- 
bership in the United States was about 3,000,- 
000 in 1933. In 1945, estimated membership 
was in the neighborhood of 15,000,000.1 Writ- 
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ten collective bargaining agreements in 1945 


covered 13,800,000 persons, a number which 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
held to be about 48 per cent “of the total num- 
ber employed and eligible for coverage.” 
Forty-five per cent of those covered were work- 
ing under closed-shop or union-shop agree- 
ments, and 29 per cent more under “mainte- 
nance of membership” clauses. 

It is important to note, however, that collec- 
tive bargaining has not everywhere been ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. In some instances, 
such as railroading, contractual relations have 
long been in force and are the deeply rooted 
custom of the industry. In other industries 
many employers, only recently confronted 
with the fact of unionization, have had to 
learn, often by trial and error, new ways of 
dealing with their employes. Frequently this 
has meant major changes in managerial prac- 
tice, even after the general principle of collec- 


_ tive bargaining has been accepted. In many 


plants it has called for changes in approach 
and attitude that could be brought about only 
through intensive programs of foreman train- 
ing. 

Some employers in making these adjust- 
ments have been able not only to avoid open 
disputes but to use the new tool of collective 
bargaining to enlist constructive employe co- 
operation. On the other hand, in many plants, 
unions and management still regard one an- 
other with distrust, or even with open hostil- 
ity. A substantial number of employers have 
gone through the formalities of collective bar- 
gaining by signing a union agreement, but 
have refused any real collaboration with the 
union in day-to-day problems. Barred by the 
National Labor Relations Act from open inter- 
ference with the union or refusal to deal with 
it across the conference table, some employers 
have circumvented or evaded union negotia- 
tions whenever it was possible to do so. They 
have made every effort to narrow the area of 
collective bargaining, or resorted to tactics of 
procrastination and delay. By the same token, 
some of the newer unions, impressed with a 


1 Doubtless the 1946 membership-reports will show 
a decline, owing to postwar falling off of employment 
in certain industries. 
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sense of their newly acquired power, have 
been equally recalcitrant or uncooperative. 

Upon the whole, however, acceptance of the 
idea of negotiation and collective bargaining 
has made tremendous gains in the past decade. 
The setting of labor standards by this method 
has made corresponding growth. Adult male 
wage-earners, largely overlooked in the past 
in the setting of legislative standards, now find 
their protection at the bargaining table. Other 
workers obtain advantages not yet included in 
statute law or secure advances over the legis- 
lative standards. The legislature sets a mini- 
mum and the workers, using that as a base, 
negotiate for higher standards. 

When collective bargaining fails, the tradi- 
tional instrument to which unions may resort 
to obtain their objectives is the strike. This 
weapon was voluntarily laid aside in the war 
years soon after Pearl Harbor. Most of the na- 
tional unions entered into a no-strike agree- 
ment for the duration of the war. The extent 
to which this pledge was kept is a matter of 
some disagreement. Nevertheless, some fac- 
tual data may serve to throw a certain amount 
of light upon the matter. No one criterion— 
whether number of strikes, number of strikers, 
or days of idleness—is sufficient to measure 
strike activity. The least satisfactory yardstick 


is number of strikes, since strikes vary in size 


and duration. For obvious reasons, the best is 
number of man-days of idleness, although this 
figure is often misleading because of concen- 
tration of strike activity in a few industries. 

More strikes occurred during the war years 
than in most of the years immediately preced- 
ing this period and, except in 1942, more 
workers were involved. On the other hand the 
duration of wartime strikes was much shorter 
than in preceding years, the average of the 
war years being eight days and of the ten years 
preceding 1942, twenty-one days. The average 
number of man-days of idleness due to strikes, 
annually, in the ten years preceding 1942 was 
16,115,000. The annual average in the ap- 
proximately three and two-thirds years of war 
was about 9,900,000. 

Strike activity was less, therefore, in the war 
years than in the decade or so preceding the 
war. But the fact that any strikes at all oc- 


curred during the war period is an indication, 
many believe, that the unions did not keep 
their no-strike pledge. On this question the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
makes the following comment: “During the 
entire war period few if any strikes were au- 
thorized by the national and international un- 
ions. When local stoppages occurred, union 
leaders usually cooperated with Government 
agencies in securing a resumption of work 
with a minimum loss of production.”* 

Current observation tends to bear out this 
statement. More significant evidence appears, 
however, in the upsurge of strike activity fol- 
lowing V-J Day, when the unions felt them- 
selves freed of the no-strike pledge. Seventy- 
five per cent of all the strike idleness in the 
year 1945 occurred after the surrender of 
Japan. To put it another way, there was, on 
the average, five times as much idleness per 
month due to strikes in the four and one-half 
months following V-J Day as in the seven and 
one-half months before. 

Earlier it was stated that among the forces 
tending to create or affect labor standards are 
management and labor working separately as 
well as together through collective bargaining. 
Over many years the more experienced unions 
have been developing ways of meeting directly 
some of the needs of their members. Included 
among such activities are insurance benefits, 
measures for the protection of health, includ- 
ing clinics and sanatoria, vacation and recrea- 
tional facilities, training courses, and general 
educational facilities. In recent years many of 
the newer unions have entered this field, some 
of them considerably surpassing in extent the 
earlier programs. Another development, 
mostly of the past half-dozen years, takes the 
form of cooperation with social agencies, and 
to some extent, the setting up of social work 
programs within the unions themselves. See 
Lagor AND SociaL Work. 

Enlightened management, too, has come a 
long way in a generation. In the first decade 
of the present century “welfare work” was 
considered the mark of the progressive em- 


1 “Work Stoppages Caused by Labor-Management 
Disputes in 1945,” in Monthly Labor Review. May 


1946. 
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ployer. It was philanthropic in spirit and pater- 
nalistic—or sometimes worse—in method. At 
about the end of that decade, a few scientifi- 
cally minded leaders began to develop the idea 
that the same sort of critical analysis that had 
been found essential in engineering problems, 
in sales, in finance, and in production prob- 
lems generally, might be useful in the field of 
labor relations. The development of scientific 
management under the leadership of Freder- 
ick W. Taylor and others influenced this trend. 
As a result, increasingly constructive ideas 
have become manifest in the field of indus- 
trial relations and personnel administration. 
Instead of welfare work the progressive em- 
ployer is now concerning himself with better 
shop. conditions in order to promote efficiency 
and low labor turnover. Thus philanthropy 
has given way to the spirit of guzd pro quo. 
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Joun A. Fitrcu 


LEGAL AID? is the organized effort on the 
part of the community and the bar to provide 
legal assistance for persons who cannot afford 
to pay an attorney’s fee, and whose cases are 
such that they are unremunerative on a con- 
tingent fee basis. To large segments of our 
population the democratic ideal of equal jus- 
tice under law for rich and poor alike becomes 
a tragic fiction when viewed in the light of 
their inability to retain counsel. For to give a 
man his day in court but not his counsel in 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed in 
Directory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEx under 
the title of this article. 
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court is offering him the form without the 
substance of justice. 


Growth of Legal Aid 


Undoubtedly the ideal to “do justice to the 
afflicted and needy” is as old as civilization 
itself. The ancient Hebrew, Greek, and Ro- 
man writings are replete with exhortations 
urging justice for all as a religious and civic 
duty. With the emergence of a recognized 
legal profession, a vast amount of time and 
charitable labor has naturally been contrib- 
uted to poor clients by lawyers in their private 
practice. Such individual generosity is, how- 
ever, becoming less and less effective, espe- 
cially in our large urban communities where 
lawyers are not personally known to needy 
people. Generally speaking, a client who 
knows he cannot pay the usual fee shrinks 
from seeking out a lawyer to ask for charity 
but looks, instead, to some form of free public 
service. Or, as all too many do, he may con- 
sult friends, insurance agents, bank clerks, 
realtors, accountants, or even funeral directors. 

It is understandable that after the middle 
of the last century the need for some form of 
organized legal aid became urgent in New 
York City with the arrival of more and more 
immigrants, often poor and bewildered and 
the easy prey of swindlers and extortioners. 
In the year 1876 Arthur Von Briesen, a mem- 
ber of the New York Bar, encouraged the 
founding of what is now known as the New 
York Legal Aid Society. Ten years later a 
similar society for the protection of girls was 
formed in Chicago. The scope of the work in 
these and other communities was extended by 
degrees to deal with other social abuses and to 
include other groups. Special momentum has 
been contributed to the movement by the long- 
sustained efforts of three» men: Reginald 
Heber Smith, of the Boston Bar, whose pro- 
vocative book Justice and the Poor (infra), 
published in 1919, aroused active interest in 
legal aid throughout the country; John S. 
Bradway, director of the Duke University 
Legal Aid Clinic, who has written volumi- 
nously on the subject; and Harrison Tweed, of 
the New York Bar, who has for many years 
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advanced the cause of legal aid in the Ameri- 
can Bar Association as chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Legal Aid Work. 

The year 1946 was noteworthy in the an- 
nals of the legal aid movement. For the first 
time in its history the American Bar Associa- 
tion initiated and financed an intensive and 
systematic three-year program of legal aid pro- 
motion in centers of population which, until 
then, had had no adequate legal aid offices. The 
Association’s Committee on Legal Aid Work 
is working in closest cooperation with the al- 
ready existing local and national legal aid 
offices, which can provide technical informa- 
tion as to the most effective forms of organi- 
zation, policies, standards, forms, and avail- 
able literature. The combined efforts of the 
American Bar Association and the existing 
legal aid organizations give promise of estab- 


' lishing legal aid firmly in most of the urban 


areas of the nation. 


Varieties of Organization 

The somewhat haphazard growth of the 
legal aid movement in the United States dur- 
ing the past fifty years accounts for the fact 
that there exists a wide variation in the kinds 
of agencies that render the service. The types 
of legal aid organizations, the bulk of which 
deal only with civil cases, may be summarized 
as follows: 

First are the offices operated by autonomous 
societies or corporations managed by boards of 
directors, of which there were 31 at the begin- 
ning of 1946. Their independent status assures 
them freedom in the formulation of policies 
and selection of personnel. They are generally 
supported by community chest funds and, oc- 
casionally or in part, by private charitable con- 
tributions and endowments. | 

A second type of legal aid office functions 
as a department of a governmental or volun- 
tary social agency, usually a family service so- 
ciety. Fifteen such offices were in operation in 
1946. Since a high percentage of legal aid 
cases involve social factors and, conversely, 
many social cases entail legal considerations, 
the best feature of this second type of legal aid 
office is the close integration which it affords 


between these two branches of community 
service. 

A third form of organization, of which 
there were three in existence in 1946, is the 
public or municipal bureau. Such a bureau is 
likely to possess the advantage of an assured, 
adequate income as long as it exists. But it 
could, conceivably, be subjected to political 
pressure or be eliminated altogether by legis- 
lative fiat in response to a drive to reduce taxes. 
Nevertheless, the very fact that this type of 
agency does persist in some communities 
through successive city administrations testi- 
fies to its organizational merit. 

Fourth, there are a number of law school 
clinics in which advanced law students, under 
the supervision of an instructor, handle legal 
cases in so far as this is compatible with their 
status as nonmembers of the bar. Some of 
these clinics operate conjointly with, or are an 
integral part of, an established legal aid office. 
Others are operated independently on the 
campus. Due to the depletion of law schools 
during the war many clinics were temporarily 
closed, but in the spring of 1946 at least six 
independent clinics were again functioning 
and others were expected to resume opera- 
tion. In addition there were 11 law school 
clinics operating with existing legal aid offices. 
The practical training given and the social in- 
fluence exerted by either type of clinic are in- 
valuable. 

A fifth type is the legal aid office sponsored 
by the bar. In 1946 there were nine such offices 
employing paid personnel, and 49 additional 
committees appointed to serve on a voluntary 
basis. Where the lawyers and staff are salaried 
and the office is permanent and accessible, 
with proper publicity given to it, the service 
can be effective. But the purely voluntary 
“committee is, generally speaking, a disappoint- 
ing arrangement. Its service tends all too 
often to become sporadic, incidental, perfunc- 
tory, or actually nonexistent. The Committee 
on Legal Aid Work of the American Bar 
Association has recognized this weakness and 
has for many years striven to improve the sit- 
uation. As previously noted, its efforts are re- 
sulting in the opening of efficient legal aid 
offices in several large cities, where voluntary 
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committees cannot meet the need. As of July, 
1946, eight new offices were in process of be- 
ing established. 

In contrast with the above five types of 
civil law office, there is a sixth type of agency: 
the defender’s office, either public or volun- 
tary. The former, a tax-supported office for the 
defense of those accused of crime, was main- 
tained in 18 American communities in 1946. 
The voluntary defender’s office, of which 
there were six in 1946, is a privately supported 
legal aid office specializing in criminal law. 
The defender organizations seem to have been 
highly successful, and the public demand for 
better legal defense of indigent persons ac- 
cused of crime appears to be growing. As a re- 
sult, such offices may be expected to multiply. 

In addition there are the legal assistance of- 
fices maintained by the Army and Navy at all 
important military or naval establishments. 
Needless to say, these were extremely active 
during the war, and they made extensive use 
of civilian legal aid agencies and resources. 
The morale-building value of the legal assist- 
ance offices has been such that the armed serv- 
ices have placed this service to their personnel 
on a permanent peacetime basis. 

In several cities, moreover, there are now 
functioning as by-products of legal aid the 
newly devised “lawyers’ reference lists,” oper- 
ated by legal aid offices, by the bar, or by the 
two conjointly. By means of these lists clients 
who can afford to pay some fee for services 
received are sent to attorneys in private prac- 
tice. 


Kinds of Services 


An analysis of the character of work done in 
legal aid offices discloses that it is highly di- 
vetsified, but in the main reflects the economic 
and social conditions of the period. The pre- 
war depression years were marked by a pre- 
ponderance of cases involving the debt-bur- 
dened unemployed or partially employed per- 
son. The war years brought to the fore service- 
men’s matters, domestic relations difficulties, 
claims for support, divorce, adoptions, correct- 
ing the vital statistics, and problems of land- 
lord and tenant relations resulting from con- 
gested housing in defense areas. 
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The first postwar year revealed that the 
trends generated by the war did not end but 
grew more pronounced. As a result of demo- 
bilization and the dislocations caused by recon- 
version, the case load, which had been heavy 
during the war, increased sharply during the 
closing months of 1945, and even more so dur- 
ing the first six months of 1946. 

Moreover, the rising tide of domestic diffi- 
culty cases involving veterans and others con- 
tinued to increase. The volume of such com- 
plaints has approximately doubled in many 
offices during the past two years. It was evi- 
dent during the war that many marriages 
could not stand the strain of long periods of 
separation and that they were disintegrating. 
Now, with the close of the war and the return 
home of servicemen, we are seeing also that 
many marriages which had survived the war 
are not surviving the peace. 

If to this is added the effect upon civilian 
family relations of the dislocations caused by 
the war, one can visualize a problem con- 
fronting legal aid offices which is not merely 
local, but national in scope. In fact the prob- 
lem has assumed international proportions, 
since many of the returning servicemen left 
domestic obligations behind them in foreign 
lands. 

In addition, many veterans have been faced 
with financial obligations, the payment of 
which was postponed upon military induction 
under the provisions of the Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Civil Relief Act. Arrangements for liqui- 
dation of these obligations has had to be ef- 
fected. Other common services to veterans in- 
clude the revoking of powers of attorney 
granted during the war, counseling with ref- 
erence to purchase of homes, changing of 
names, adjusting of support orders, recover- 
ing custody of children, and similar personal 
legal services not rendered by the Veterans 
Administration, veterans’ organizations, or the 
American Red Cross. 


National Aspect of Legal Aid 


Of the 137 legal aid agencies in existence in 
1946, 58 were members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Legal Aid Organizations. The or- 
ganizational framework of this body conforms 
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to the usual pattern. The Association meets in 
an annual two or three-day conference as guest 
of one of the local organizations. Members of 
the bar and social service personnel are wel- 
comed. Mutual problems are discussed. The 
Association’s chief tasks are to formulate long- 
range legal aid objectives and policies; to main- 
tain liaison with other organizations in the 
social service field, with the bar, and with the 
public; to maintain a nation-wide system for 
referring cases from one jurisdiction to an- 
other; to work out standard classifications 
dealing with the source, nature, and disposi- 
tion of cases; and to promote social legisla- 
tion, both state and national. 

With the coming of peace and with young 
lawyers returning from military service, legal 
help is again becoming more plentiful. New 
personnel should bring new points of view 
and fresh enthusiasm to the program of the 
National Association. 

Whether achievements of the organized 
legal aid movement have been modest or im- 
pressive is difficult to determine. Many im- 
proved laws dealing with small claims courts, 
juvenile courts, child labor, adoptions, instal- 
ment buying, small loans, workmen’s com- 
pensation, servicemen’s legislation, and the 
like have resulted, at least to some extent, 
from the promotive influence of legal aid or- 
ganizations. But vast areas still await explora- 
tion and achievement. 

Fruitful relations with organized labor, to 
mention only a single example, have only just 
begun. Union counselors have found the as- 
sistance and guidance of legal aid attorneys a 
welcome help in their work. Likewise, legal 
aid organizations are beginning to strengthen 
their governing boards by adding union repre- 
sentatives to these bodies. 


Russell Sage Foundation Study 


At present a thorough-going study of the 
whole legal aid movement in the United States 
is being made by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
The study aims (a) to determine who should 
be responsible for maintaining this legal-social 
service; (b) to examine the organizational, 
procedural, and social effectiveness of the 
movement; (c) to appraise the influences 


which affect it and to compare it with similar 
systems in other countries; and (d) to form a 
broad basis of discussion and action for mak- 
ing the use of our courts more readily avail- 
able to all and specifically to those on lower 
economic levels. It is hoped that this study will 
point the direction which the legal aid move- 
ment should take in the decades that lie im- 
mediately ahead. 
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GERALD MonsMAN 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH? 
services may be defined as the protection, pro- 
motion, and conservation of the mental and 
physical health of children from the prenatal 
period through adolescence, and of their moth- 
ers throughout the reproductive cycle. Al- 
though many of these services were initiated 
by private agencies, in the course of time they 
have become an integral part of organized 
state and local public health work. Because it 
is recognized that the health of mothers and 
children depends so largely upon social and 
economic factors involving the family as a 
unit, and upon medical care, educational fa- 
cilities, and general sanitation, the present ma- 
ternal and child health programs are being 
planned and carried out largely by govern- 
mental health agencies cooperating with all 
community agencies serving the family. 


Historical Back ground 


The infant welfare movement in this coun- 
try can be said to have had its origin late in the 
nineteenth century with the establishment by 
private agencies of stations for the distribution 
of milk to infants as a means of combating 
excessive infant mortality, particularly during 
the summer months. Gradually there were 
added to these stations the services of doctors 
and nurses, and of follow-up nursing services 
in the home, to teach mothers how to care for 
their infants so as to prevent illness. It was also 
during the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that systems of medical inspection were 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Directory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 
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inaugurated in the schools of a few cities, that 
the production and distribution of diphtheria 
antitoxin were undertaken by a public health 
department, and that 13 states passed legisla- 
tion concerning the control of ophthalmia neo- 
natorum. See Pustic HEALTH. 

In 1902 Congress first authorized the Bu- 
reau of the Census to collect and publish an- 
nually statistics on births and deaths.1 The 
first federal infant mortality rates based on live 
births were published for 1910, when the rate 
was 132 per 1,000 live births. General interest 
in reducing infant mortality grew rapidly, and 
it was not long until the prenatal period was 
included in the field of child hygiene because 
the close interdependence of infant welfare 
and maternal welfare was recognized. 

The following events stand out as having 
influenced the subsequent development of ma- 
ternal and child health work in this country: 


1. The establishment in New York City in 
1908 of the first bureau of child hygiene in a 
municipal health department. 

2. The Conference on Prevention of Infant 
Mortality, held under the auspices of the 
American Academy of Medicine in 1909, and 
the subsequent formation of the American As- 
sociation for the Study and Prevention of In- 
fant Mortality. 

3. Passage of the act creating the United 
States Children’s Bureau in 1912, which di- 
rected the Bureau to investigate all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of children. 

4. The establishment in 1914 in the New 
York State Department of Health of the first 
Division of Child Hygiene in a state health 
department, and the appropriation of funds 
to carry on an active child health program 
within the state. 

5. The establishment in 1915 of a birth reg- 
istration area comprising Io states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This made possible accurate 
birth and mortality statistics for a considerable 


area. The birth registration area has included . 


the entire continental United States since 1933. 

6. The passage in 1921 of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act, establishing the grant-in-aid 
principle for federal-state cooperation in de- 


1 The collection of vital statistics was transferred 
from the Bureau of the Census to the United States 
Public Health Service in 1946. 


veloping local prenatal and child health serv- 
ices in rural areas. This Act lapsed in 1929. 

7. The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, called by President 
Hoover in 1930, which gave tremendous im- 
petus to nation-wide interest in the needs of 
children. 

8. The Social Security Act, passed in 1935, 
which carried in Title V provisions for grants- 
in-aid to the states for maternal and child 
health services, services for crippled children, 
and child welfare services for children in rural 
areas and in areas of special need. See CuiLp 
WELFARE and CrippLeD CHILDREN. 

g. The National Health Conference, called 
by the federal Interdepartmental Committee 
to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities 
and: held in Washington in July, 1938. The 
Conference included in its recommendations 
the expansion of maternity care and care of 
newborn infants, medical care of children, and 
services for crippled children. 

10. The White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy, held in Washington in 
January, 1940, which considered from ten ap- 
proaches the needs of children in a democratic 
society. The Conference’s deliberations made 
evident the interdependence of social, eco- 
nomic, health, educational, and other factors 
in meeting the needs of the whole child. 

11. The United States Children’s Bureau 
Commission on Children in Wartime, which 
met in Washington in March, 1942, at which 
time “A Children’s Charter in Wartime” was 
adopted and plans were laid for continuing 
work to make it effective. This Commission 
was re-appointed in February, 1944, as the Na- 
tional Commission on Children in Wartime 
and in 1946 was reconstituted as the National 
Commission for Children and Youth. A re- 
port of the Commission entitled Building the 
Future for Children and Youth—Next Steps 
(infra) was issued in April, 1945. 

12. Establishment through congressional 
appropriation, approved March 18, 1943, of 
the emergency maternity and infant care pro- 
gram. This program is administered by the 
Children’s Bureau through grants to state 
health agencies for medical, nursing, and hos- 
pital care of the wives and infants of enlisted 
men in the four lowest pay grades of the armed 
forces (description below). 


Vital Statistics 
Knowledge of the number and location of 
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births and attendants at births is important in 
planning health services for mothers and chil- 
dren. Equally important is the knowledge of 
number, location, and cause of deaths of moth- 
ers and children. 

The birth rate for 1944 was 20.2 live births 
per 1,000 estimated population, a drop from 
the rate of 21.5 for 1943, which was the high- 
est birth rate reached in this country since 
1924. Of the births registered in 1944, 93.3 per 
cent were attended by physicians in hospitals 
or at home, with a range for the various states 
from roo per cent of all births attended by 
physicians to 58.7 per cent. The percentage of 
all births occurring in hospitals in 1944 was 
75.6, an appreciable increase over the percent- 
age for 1943, which was 72.1. 

The maternal death rate in 1944 was 22.8 
per 10,000 live births, which is the lowest ma- 
ternal mortality rate ever recorded for the 
United States. The infant mortality rate for 
1944 was 39.8 per 1,000 live births, also the 
lowest infant death rate ever recorded for the 
nation. The most important cause of infant 
deaths is premature birth, with respiratory dis- 
eases, congenital malformations, injury at 
birth, gastrointestinal diseases, and communi- 
cable diseases as other important causes. Death 
rates for children over one year of age de- 
crease rapidly until the lowest rate is reached 
at the age of eleven or twelve, and then in- 
crease with each year of age. The leading 
causes of death in children from one to twenty 
years of age are accidents, pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis, and diseases of the heart. A large per- 
centage of the last-named group is estimated 
to be caused by rheumatic fever. 

In the decade from 1935 to and including 
1944, which corresponds approximately to the 
period during which the Social Security Act 
has been in operation, a remarkable reduction 
in death rates of mothers and infants has taken 
place. The maternal mortality rate has de- 
clined 60.8 per cent, from 58.2 deaths directly 
due to pregnancy and childbirth in 1935 per 
10,000 live births to 22.8 such deaths in 1944. 
The infant mortality rate during these same 

years dropped from 55.7 deaths of infants un- 
der one year of age per 1,000 live births to 39.8 
in 1944, a decrease of 28.5 per cent. Although 
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death rates of Negro mothers and infants 
dropped also during this period, they remain 
consistently higher than those of white moth- 
ers and infants. 

It is not possible, of course, to ascribe these 
remarkable decreases in deaths of mothers and 
infants to the development of services under 


Title V of the Social Security Act alone, but 
_it seems reasonable to assume that these serv- 


ices have played an important part in saving 
the lives of mothers and babies. 


Federal-State-Local Cooperation Under the 
Social Security Act 


Under the provisions of Title V, Part 1, of 
the Social Security Act, passed in 1935, Con- 
gress authorized the appropriation of funds 
for grants-in-aid to state health agencies for 
the extension and improvement of maternal 
and child health services, particularly in rural 
areas and in areas suffering from severe eco- 
nomic distress. Under amendments to the Act 
approved in August, 1939, the annual authori- 
zation for maternal and child health services 
was increased from $3,800,000 to $5,820,000 
of which $3,840,000 must be matched by the 
states with state or local funds, the balance 
being available to the states without matching. 
The amendments required that after January 
I, 1940, the state plans must provide for the 
establishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards on a merit basis. Grants to Puerto 
Rico were also authorized. In August, 1946, 
Congress amended the Act, increasing the 
total annual authorization for maternal and 
child health services from $5,820,000 to $11,- 
000,000, half of which must be matched by the 
states with state or local funds, the balance 
being available without matching. The 
amendment to the Act also brought in the 
Virgin Islands as one of the “states” to which 
the provisions of the Act apply. 

Federal administration of maternal and 
child health services is vested in the Children’s 
Bureau of the Federal Security Agency. Allot- 
ments to the state health departments are 
made by the Commissioner for Social Secu- 
rity on the basis of the ratio in the state to the 
total live births in the United States, plus a uni- 
form grant to all states. An additional allot- 
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ment is based on the need of the state for finan- 
cial assistance in carrying out its state plan. 
Approval of state plans by the Chief of the 
. Children’s Bureau is based upon the require- 
ments of the Act: financial participation by the 
state; administration or supervision of admin- 
istration by the official state health agency; 
such methods of administration as are neces- 
sary for efficient administration of the plan; 
submission of required reports to the Com- 
missioner for Social Security; extension and 
improvement of local maternal and child 
health services; cooperation with medical, 
nursing, and welfare organizations; and pro- 
vision for development of demonstration serv- 
ices in needy areas and among groups in spe- 
cial need. 

The program is now ten years old and is 
operating in the 48 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. Under its stimulation much 
progress has been made in strengthening and 
improving the administrative facilities of the 
state and local health agencies for carrying on 
programs of maternal and child health and in 
developing available services for mothers and 
children in local areas. Types of service pro- 
vided by these funds include prenatal clinics; 
child health conferences; examination of 
school children; public health nursing services, 
which include services for mothers and chil- 
dren and home delivery nursing services; and 
corrective dental services. See Pustic HEALTH 
Nursinec. In addition, many state and local 
programs include provision of postgraduate 
courses in obstetrics and pediatrics for practic- 
ing physicians, and institutes and training 
courses for public health nurses and other 
health workers. Services of nutritionists and 
health educators are usually provided by the 
state agencies for consultation and assistance 
to local health units. 

In the past few years state and local health 
agencies have evinced special interest in the 
provision of mental health services for chil- 
dren as a part of their maternal and child 
health programs. Although neither interest 
nor money is lacking, the development of such 
programs has been retarded because of the 
lack of trained child psychiatrists, psycholo- 
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gists, and psychiatric social workers. It is evi- 
dent that a program of training in this field 
must precede the provision of such services to 
children. 

Another area of increasing interest in the 
program is that of school health. See Soctau 
AND Heattu Work IN THE ScHoo .s. The pro- 
vision of school health services has often been 
a responsibility shared between local and state 
departments of health and education, without 
any joint planning or clear-cut understanding 
of the functions of each. On the advice of its 
Advisory Committee on Maternal and Child 
Health Services, the Children’s Bureau as- 
sembled information on the status of school 
health legislation and of school health services 
and arranged for its presentation to the Asso- 
ciation of State and Territorial Health Officers 
when it met with the Bureau in April, 1945.1 

During the year 1945 a subcommittee, ap- 
pointed at a meeting of representatives of fed- 
eral governmental agencies whose programs 
affect the health of the school-age child, worked 
on a statement of the health needs of children. 
This was published in School Life in Novem- 
ber, 1945, under the title “Health Needs of 
School-Age Children and Recommendations 
for Implementation,” infra. ‘This statement 
contains specific recommendations for content 
of program and also for its implementation on 
the local, state, and federal levels. 


Emergency Maternity and Infant Care Pro- 
gram 


In 1941 the Washington State Department 
of Health extended its maternity services by 
developing a program of medical and hospital 
care for wives of members of the armed forces 
stationed at Fort Lewis. The Children’s Bu- 
reau studied similar areas in several states to 
learn the extent of need for obstetric and pe- 
diatric medical and hospital care for service- 
men’s families. The seriousness and extent of 
the need discovered through these studies led 
the Bureau to encourage other state health de- 
partments to use for this purpose what small 
amounts of federal funds were then available 
to them. Congress in March, 1943, made the 


1 See Wheatley, infra. 


first appropriation of $1,200,000 to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for grants to the states for this 
specific purpose. Through June 30, 1946, the 
total appropriations since the beginning of the 
program have been $111,975,900. 

Under procedures authorized for maternal 
and child health services (Social Security Act, 
Title V, Part 1) the Children’s Bureau makes 
grants to the state health departments to pro- 
vide medical, nursing, and hospital services 
for the wives and infants of men in the four 
lowest pay grades of the armed services, and 
of aviation cadets. Under the appropriations 
for 1945 and 1946, 2.5 per cent may be allotted 
to the states for administrative expenses in- 
curred. The program is in operation in all the 
states and in the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

On the basis of an application signed by 
the wife and the attending physician, state 
health departments authorize care and pay for 
services rendered by physicians, nurses, and 
hospitals. The rates constitute complete pay- 
ment for care as authorized to the physician 
or hospital, and no additional payments may 
be made by or in behalf of the wife. Services 
are furnished to these families without cost as 
benefits to which they are entitled. No state- 
ment is required as to income or financial 
need, and there are no state or local residence 
requirements. 

For wives, complete maternity care is pro- 
vided (medical, nursing, and hospital care) 
during pregnancy, childbirth, and the post- 
partum period. This includes prenatal care, 
delivery, treatment of any complications, a 
medical examination about six weeks after 
childbirth, and care of the baby for two weeks 
after birth. Babies under one year of age are 
provided medical, nursing, and hospital care 
when they are ill. Immunization against small- 
pox, diphtheria, and whooping cough is pro- 
vided for them in various ways set up by each 
state agency. 

Wives and infants accepted for care under 
the program are referred to local health agen- 
cies for public health nursing services and to 
local social agencies if there is indication that 
they have need of social services. 


In the fiscal year 1945, 48,153 doctors of 
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medicine participated in the program; 5,032 
hospitals and 452 maternity homes provided 
care to patients under the program. Maternity 
care for the wives and medical care for the 
infants of men in the armed forces had been 
authorized for 1,063,955 wives and 154,087 
infants between March, 1943, and the end of 
April, 1946. 

The program is a wartime measure specifi- 
cally planned for the duration of the emerg- 
ency and six months thereafter. Since, as this 
is being written, the date of termination of the 
emergency war period has not been set by the 
Congress, the measure is still in effect. 


American Academy of Pediatrics Study 


A study of child health services in this coun- 
try was officially inaugurated by the American 
Academy of Pediatrics at its annual meeting 
in November, 1944. The purpose is to collect 
information on the basis of which a program 
can be developed in order to make available 
to every mother and child in the United States 
all essential preventive, diagnostic, and cura- 
tive medical services of high quality which, 
used in cooperation with other services for 
children, will make this country an ideal place 
for children to grow into responsible citizens. 
The study includes four major fields of in- 
quiry: pediatric education; distribution, quali- 
fications, and activities of professional per- 
sonnel; hospital facilities, including outpa- 
tient clinics and laboratories; and health sery- 
ices for children. The project has been estab- 
lished cooperatively with the Public Health 
Service and the Children’s Bureau and is re- 
ceiving support and assistance from a number 
of interested governmental and voluntary. 
agencies. 

The pilot study, made in North Carolina, 
has been completed, and the larger study is 
now under way in a large majority of the 
states. It is estimated that approximately two 
years will be required for its completion in all 
the states. 
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MEDICAL CARE.? The past few years 
have been marked by intense public discus- 
sion of the problems of the distribution of 
medical care. Public opinion polls, resolutions 
of farm and labor organizations, platforms of 
professional organizations such as the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the American 
Public Health Association, have recognized a 
need for change in the way medical services 
are distributed. Although they vary in detail, 
all agree that some share of the responsibility 
for these changes necessarily lies with govern- 
ment. President Truman’s special message to 
Congress in November, 1945, recommending 


to crystallize opinions as to the kind and scope 
of responsibility government should bear. 

The five related proposals advocated by the 
President were based on the premise: “Our 
new economic bill of rights should mean 
health security for all, regardless of residence, 
station, or race — everywhere in the United 
States.” His proposals were as follows: 

Financial and other assistance for the con- 

1 For addresses of periodicals listed, see Appendix A. 
All U.S. Government publications may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

2 For names of national agencies in this field listed in 


Directory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEx under 
the title of this article. 


struction of hospitals and other health facilities 
where they are most needed. 

Increased grants to the states for public: 
health services and maternal and child health 
programs. 

Support of medical education and research. 

Expansion of compulsory insurance under 
the social security system to cover medical, 
hospital, nursing, laboratory, and dental serv- 
ices, supplemented by tax support for medical 
services for the needy. 

Cash benefits to cover some of the wage 
losses incurred during periods of sickness and 


disability. 


The fact that only one of these proposals, 
that dealing with compulsory insurance, has 
met with serious opposition indicates the 
change in public and professional thinking 
over the past decade. During the 1930’s, find- 
ings of the Committee on the Costs of Medi- 
cal Care, the National Health Survey, and 
other important studies revealed serious unmet 
medical needs among large sections of our 
population. These studies have exercised a 
slow but profound influence on public think- 
ing about the problems of medical care, but 
until fairly recently their findings were ques- 
tioned by organized medicine. Today, how- 
ever, there is general acceptance of a need to 
make medical care more readily available to 
everyone. 

The war contributed significantly to this 
change in point of view. Particularly influen- 
tial have been the facts collected from 1942 to 


1945 by the Pepper Committee, a subcommit- 


a five-point national health program, served “tee of the Senate Committee on Education and 


Labor, pointing to seriously inequitable dis- 


tribution of health facilities, personnel, and 
services. These findings again showed that 
inequalities in health services, both as between 
geographic areas of the United States and as 
between different income groups, are prima- 


rily dependent upon the ability of an area or 


group to pay for service. Indeed, it is now 
widely regarded as axiomatic that cost is a 
principal barrier to securing good health serv- 
ices, both for individual families and for whole 
communities. 

Moreover, experience gained during recent 
years in public medical care, federal-state 
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grant-in-aid programs, wartime government 
health programs, and in voluntary insurance 
has resulted in a clearer understanding of the 
problems involved in making medical care 
more generally accessible. The use of federal 
tax funds to overcome some of these difficul- 
ties is now widely supported. 

Notwithstanding these wide areas of agree- 
ment on principles which ten years ago were 
the focus of hot debate, the hearings in con- 
nection with legislation to implement a na- 
tional health program indicate that conflict 
still exists although its focus has shifted. The 
main areas of difference in 1946 were: 


Between those who fear that national com- 
pulsory health insurance would result in bu- 
reaucratic controls over medicine and who 
therefore would limit federal tax aid to pro- 
grams for special conditions or special groups 
of the population, while believing that volun- 
tary health insurance can better meet the need 
for general medical care—and those who 
maintain a nation-wide scheme, besides being 
the best possible method for spreading costs 
and risks throughout the whole population, 
would also provide a framework into which 
other special health programs would fit in a 
better organized fashion than at present. 

Between those who feel that medical sery- 
ices should be furnished as a public charity to 
people who cannot pay for them—and those 
who hold that access to medical care should be 
a basic right of all, as is access to education. 

Between those who advocate federal finan- 
cial aid to states for health programs with 
little or no federal voice in standards—and 
those who think the use of federal money im- 
plies federal responsibility for assuring mini- 
mum standards of service and administration 
within the states. 

Between those who favor over-all control 
by representatives of interested “producer” 
groups, such as the medical profession and the 
hospitals—and those who believe that ulti- 
mate responsibility for the administration of 
public funds should rest with public servants 
responsible to the voters, although purely pro- 
fessional matters should be controlled by pro- 
fessionals. 


Briefly, then, the conflict of opinion in 1946, 
regarding medical care is concerned not with 
the need for its better distribution, upon which 
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all are agreed, but with the methods of arrang- 
ing for distribution and especially with the de- 
gree of public versus professional control in 
the distribution of medical care. 

Legislation, proposed or enacted, to carry 
out the various proposals of the President’s 
health message falls under several headings: 


Construction of hospitals, by the Hill-Bur- 
ton Act (S.191), passed by Congress in Au- 
gust, 1946. 

Extension of public health and maternal 
and child care programs, by several bills. 

Programs for tax aid for the needy, by both 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill (S.1606) and 
the Taft-Smith-Ball Bill (S.2143). 

Research and medical education, by these 
two bills as well as by bills proposing a Na- 
tional Research Foundation. 

National health insurance, by Title II of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. 

Cash benefits for wage loss during sickness, 
as well as financing for the national health in- 
surance provisions of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill, by proposals before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, together with 
other extensions of social insurance. 


The Hill-Burton Act 


‘The Hill-Burton Act, passed by Congress in 
July, 1946, provides federal grants to states 
for the construction of hospitals and health 
centers. Its objective is to bring adequate facili- 
ties to all communities. In 1940, 40 per cent 
of our counties, predominantly rural, with’ 
a population of about 17,000,000, were without 
a single recognized general hospital. New 
York State’s one general hospital bed for every 
200 people, contrasted to Mississippi’s one to 
every 650, illustrates the disparity between 
states. The number of beds in state mental and 
tuberculosis hospitals likewise varies widely, 
and in general follows the curve of relative 
wealth of the states. 

The Hill-Burton Act encourages over-all 
state planning of an ordered network of facili- 
ties by requiring each state, as a prerequisite 
to obtaining federal aid, to study existing 
hospital resources and unmet needs, then to 
develop its own master construction plan, con- 
forming to certain minimum standards set at 
the federal level. After approval of state plans 
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by the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, the federal government 
will supplement funds for construction raised 
within the states. The amount of the federal 
allotment available to each state will be deter- 
mined according to the state’s relative eco- 
nomic status, by a variable grant formula. 
However, on each approved project the fed- 
eral contribution is fixed at a flat one-third of 
cost. Thus, while poorer states may have fed- 
eral aid available for a greater number of proj- 
ects, their contribution toward the cost of each 
project undertaken will be the same as for 
their richer neighbors. Congress is authorized 
to appropriate $375,000,000 over a five-year 
period for construction, as well as $3,000,000 
for state surveys and planning. 

The Act provides no funds for maintenance 
of hospitals, but is limited to construction. To 
prevent building where hospitals could not be 
supported, it requires a locality to demonstrate 
financial ability to maintain an institution be- 
fore construction is authorized. Hearings on 
this legislation brought out the fact, however, 
that where people cannot afford to build a hos- 
pital they also cannot afford to maintain one. 
Consequently, many believe that the Hill-Bur- 
ton Act, with its requirement for local main- 
tenance of hospitals and without any provision 
for increasing the medical purchasing power 
of poorer communities, may cause much of 
the new construction to be allocated to areas 
which already can reasonably well afford to 
build and maintain hospitals, and little of it 
to be undertaken in less fortunate communi- 
ties. 

From the standpoint of administration, the 
Act entrusts federal responsibility to the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service, 
under the Federal Security Administrator 
and in consultation with a Federal Hospital 
Council composed of eight part-time consult- 
ant members, four representing the professions 
and four the public. The Surgeon General 
must approve state plans before federal grants 
may be made. If states appeal to the Federal 
Hospital Council for reconsideration of plans 
disapproved by the Surgeon General, the 
Council may override his decision. Critics of 
this feature of the Act maintain that such veto 


power over essential administrative duties in- 
volving large federal sums of money may open 
wide the possibilities of influence by special in- 
terests. President Truman, while signing the 
bill, issued a statement strongly disapproving 
of this provision as a “potentially dangerous 


precedent.” This illustrates the basic conflict 
‘already mentioned that exists between advo- 


cates of predominantly public versus’ profes- 
sional controls. 

Two other provisions of the Act also illus- 
trate current areas of difference: (a) hospitals 
built under this Act are directed to supply a 
reasonable volume of hospital services to per- 
sons unable to pay, except “if such a require- 
ment is not feasible from a financial stand- 
point,” which might mean denying services 
to the needy; and (b) the original bill defined 
a public health center as providing public 
health services and medical care, but as 
amended and passed by Congress the defini- 
tion was reworded to exclude medical care, 
thus narrowing too greatly the possible scope 
of these centers, in the opinion of those who 
seek broad medical care coverage. 

The Hill-Burton Act received widespread 
support, both from labor and farm groups and 
from professional organizations like the 
American Medical Association, the American 
Hospital Association, and the American Pub- 
lic Health Association. 


The Taft-Smith-Ball Bill 


This Bill, introduced in May, 1946, was 
stated by its sponsors as “intended entirely to 
replace” the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. It 
proposes federal grants to the states for the 
medical and hospital care of needy persons, 
health inspection of school children, dental 
and neuropsychiatric research, and for reor- 
ganization of federal health agencies. Indi- 
rectly it also offers support to voluntary health 
insurance plans. 

The Bill would create a new federal agency, 
the National Health Agency, administered by 
an “outstanding physician” appointed by the 
President. To this agency would be trans- 
ferred the United States Public Health Sery- 
ice, the health services of the Children’s 
Bureau, the Food and Drug Administration, 
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the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
part of the Bureau of Research and Statistics 
of the Social Security Administration. Under 
the general direction of the National Health 
Administrator the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service would administer most 
provisions of the Bill. 

A National Health Council, appointed by 
the Administrator, would serve in an advisory 
capacity to the Surgeon General, but would 
also hold certain definite veto powers over his 
decisions. Its eight members, serving in a part- 
time consultant capacity, would include five 
physicians or other persons professionally con- 
cerned with health activities, and three “per- 
sons familiar with the needs for medical care 
in urban or rural areas.” Analogous councils 
for maternity care and dental service would 
be established. 

For the care of needy persons, $200,000,000 
would be authorized to be appropriated an- 
nually for five years. Allotments to states 
would be proportionately larger to poorer 
states, but each state would be required to con- 
tribute at least two dollars for every federal 
dollar received. 

Before receiving federal aid, each state 
would survey its needs and propose a plan to 
provide, within five years, hospital services, 
surgical services, and medical services in hos- 
pitals, clinics, or similar institutions, for all 
families and individuals in the state having 
insufficient income to pay the whole cost of 
such services; and health inspection services 
for all children in elementary or secondary 
schools in the state. 

State plans would be reviewed by the Sur- 
geon General, but if disapproved might be ap- 
pealed to the National Health Council which 
might thereupon direct the Surgeon General 
to approve. The Bill states that “no plan shall 
be disapproved because the Surgeon General 
disapproves of the methods proposed” — pro- 
vided that it is in some way designed to pay 
for the specified services at a cost within the 
probable resources of the state, including fed- 
eral aid. “It is intended that the State shall 
devise in each case the methods by which this 
end is attained.” 

In addition to the above, state plans might 
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also, at their option, include medical services 
in the doctor’s office or at home. They might 
also contribute premiums or partial premiums 
to any voluntary nonprofit health, medical, or 
hospital insurance fund on behalf of those un- 
able to pay these premiums. Likewise optional 
are subsidies for physicians practicing in areas 
too poor to attract a doctor. 

Another section would authorize grants up 
to $20,000,000 a year for dental services. State 
plans would provide annual inspection of the 
teeth of all children in elementary and second- 
ary schools, and dental treatment for needy 
children — “need” to be determined by the 
school principal. States might also pay for 
dental care of needy adults. 

The stated purpose of the Bill is to pay for 
the medical care of all persons unable to meet 
the full cost of such care. The American Medi- 
cal Association has stated that families with 
less than $3,000 annual income —at least 60 
per cent of the population — may need as- 
sistance in paying the full fee charged by a 
doctor. It is evident, however, that the pro- 
ponents of this Bill do not envisage the inclu- 
sion of any such proportion of the population 
under the means test. Senator Taft estimates, 
in fact, that it would include but 20 to 25 per 
cent of the population. The assumption of 
the Bill’s sponsors appears to be that persons 
above the “needy” level would be adequately 
provided for through voluntary health insur- 
ance encouraged by government aid. 

The reactions to this Bill again are indica- 
tive of prevalent divisions of opinion. In most 
respects the Bill embodies the position of pro- 
fessional organizations, many of which favor 
such provisions as the prohibition of federal 
standards, the high degree of administrative 
control by “producer” representatives, the 
limitation of services to those in proved need, 
and the encouragement of voluntary insurance 
plans through transfer of tax funds to these 
organizations while leaving them free from 
public: controls, 

As would be expected, the Bill has been at- 
tacked by those advocating a broader pro- 
gram. Thus labor, the Farmers Union, dis- 
sident physicians groups such as the Physicians 
Forum for the Study of Medical Care, medi- 
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cal economists, and a large body of the press 
are opposed to it. “To begin with,” editorial- 
ized the Washington Post recently, “it does 
not meet the real need. Paupers have always 
been able to get medical care through charity 

. the real health problem of the country 
lies not with the people who are penniless 
but with the people who are poor yet too proud 
to accept charity, or else not quite poor enough 
to be eligible to receive it. . . . There is a 
second, more serious, objection to the Taft 
approach. We have had experience in this 
country with the dole and other forms of re- 
lief and we have sought to abandon them be- 
cause they are inevitably degrading to the re- 
cipient. . . . What Senator Taft proposes is 
a return to the dole.” 

These critics maintain that, without na- 
tional standards for determining need, passage 
of the Bill would surely result in a complex 
pattern, wholly lacking in uniformity, and in 
the tremendous administrative costs and the ar- 
bitrary controls always found where a means 
test is applied. Opponents also point out that 
the Bill offers those eligible to receive care no 
assurance of any right to choose or change 
physicians, and no guarantee of the quality of 
the limited services promised. They feel, too, 
that the proposed method of allocating funds is 
questionable. It has been estimated that New 
York State, for example, would get about $1.00 
per person in federal money and Mississippi 
about $2.00; but New York would have to put 
up in state funds only about $2.00 per person 
while Mississippi would be required to pay ap- 
proximately $4.00. Many of the poorer states, 
where need is greatest, might therefore be un- 
able to contribute sufficient funds to take full 
advantage of federal grants. 

The Bill’s administrative provisions are dis- 
liked by those who hold that responsibility 
should rest with public officials. They fear that 
private professional interests would dominate 
the physician-directed federal agency, particu- 
larly because national councils would be 
controlled by professional people and would 
not be required to include representatives of 
the consumers of health services, such as labor, 
business, and agriculture. These councils, op- 
ponents note, while serving only in an occa- 


sional, consultant capacity, would still have 
veto powers over decisions made by full-time 
public officials responsible to the President and 
Congress. For similar reasons, they question 
authorizing states to contribute public funds 
to voluntary health insurance plans with no 
safeguards regarding the professional and f- 
nancial standards of such plans. 

A working example of an administrative 
pattern similar in many respects to that pro- 
posed in the Taft-Smith-Ball Bill is seen in 
the recently initiated “home-town care” for 
veterans’ service-connected disabilities, de- 
signed to facilitate care outside of hospitals. 
For this care, the Veterans Administration 
has in several states made agreements with 
state medical societies or with voluntary in- 
surance plans sponsored by medical societies, 
by which these private agencies administer 
the program. The veteran chooses his own doc- 
tor and the doctor’s bill is sent to the medical 
society or insurance plan, which pays it and 
collects from the Veterans Administration the 
amount of the bill including approximately 7 
per cent for administrative costs. The fee 
schedule is set by the Veterans Administration, 
but otherwise few minimum standards of 
quality or financial responsibility are laid 
down. The private agencies are entrusted with 
the establishment and maintenance of such 
standards. 

To make care more readily available to vet- 
erans is everywhere regarded as desirable; 
and medical societies have welcomed the ad- 
ministrative pattern also, because they feel it 
protects professional interests. But concern 
has been expressed that this pattern may prove, 
in the long run, to be detrimental to the in- 
terests of both veterans and_ practitioners. 
Many public officials and students of public 
administration, for instance, regard as a dan- 
gerous precedent the turning over of public 
funds, with almost no controls, to private or- 
ganizations composed of the persons who 
stand to gain financially from the expenditure 
of these funds. 


Voluntary Health Insurance 
At present, about 25 per cent of the popula- 
tion carry some form of voluntary health in- 
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surance, the great majority being insured only 
against hospital bills or wage loss during sick- 
ness. Most of the people covered belong to 
either Blue Cross or commercial insurance 
plans. 

The Blue Cross nonprofit hospitalization 
insurance plans have grown rapidly during 
the past ten years, and latest figures show 
membership to be around 21,000,000 people. 
These plans cover the major portion of the 
hospital bill of a semiprivate patient during 
ordinary illness, at a cost of about $24 per year 
per family. The plans do not cover doctors’ 
bills, which ordinarily take about 40 cents of 
the medical dollar — three times as much as 
hospitalization — nor do they include preven- 
tive medicine, nursing, drugs, or dental care. 

Commercial plans are of two major types, 
group and individual. Both pay specified cash 
amounts toward wage loss or certain medical 
expenses. Group plans, which represent about 
half the total in terms of premiums paid, usu- 
ally do not cover the employe’s family. At 
present about 8,000,000 people are entitled 
to receive payments toward hospitalization 
costs from such group carriers, and 6,000,000 
of these are also eligible for payments toward 
either loss of wages or surgical and maternity 
fees, or both. A negligible number of these 
plans reimburses the cost of day-to-day physi- 
cian care. 

Ninety per cent of the individual type of 
commercial policies deal solely with cash pay- 
ments to the insured in event of accidental in- 
jury. The remaining 10 per cent are for cash 
payment in case of sickness, usually beginning 
such payment after the second week of sick- 
ness. They seldom cover hospital, doctor, or 
dentist care, as their major aim is to replace 
wage loss. Only about 4o per cent of receipts 
from policyholders are paid back to them in 
benefits, the remainder going for expenses and 
profits. 

Since the late 1930's, various state and 
county medical societies have sponsored in- 
surance plans on a nonprofit basis. These cover 
less than 2 per cent of the population, cost 
about $24 per year per family, and for the most 
part insure only for obstetric service after a ten- 
month waiting period, and surgery. Early in 
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1946, Associated Medical Care Plans, Inc., 
was set up under the sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association to include all such 
plans meeting minimum standards of the As- 
sociation’s Council on Medical Service. Its 
purposes are to establish coordination and reci- 
procity among all these plans, to be a body 
with which welfare and industrial groups and 
government agencies can deal to provide cov- 
erage for the people in any given area, and to 
educate the public as to medical service plans. 

Finally, there are about 3,000,000 members 
of prepaid medical care organizations spon- 
sored by industry, consumers, private groups 
of physicians, or governmental agencies such 
as the Farmers Home Administration. These 
plans generally offer quite complete medical 
care, especially those in which insurance for 
medical care is combined with group medical 
practice, as is the case for example in the Ross- 
Loos Clinic of Los Angeles. 

Voluntary nonprofit insurance, except for 
government-sponsored plans, has been largely 
limited to urban areas and communities. Less 
than 3 per cent of all farm people are covered 
by Blue Cross hospitalization. In the 20 states 
that are predominantly rural, medical society 
plans for obstetrics and surgery cover only 0.5 
per cent of the population. Few voluntary 
health insurance plans, other than cooperative 
and community organizations, provide for 
subscriber representation in their administra- 
tion. 

Some of the problems besetting voluntary 
health insurance are set forth in a recent re- 
port of the Pepper Committee. This study 
points out that people who are sick, or expect 
to get sick, are those most apt to join volun- 
tary plans. Accordingly, the plans tend either 
toward adverse selection of risk, with a result- 
ant increase in costs, or adoption of eligibility 
requirements which may result in excluding 
the people who need such plans most. High 
turnover of membership and large promo- 
tional and administrative expense are also fre- 
quently found in voluntary insurance. Indeed, 
only those plans in which employers or other 
agencies pay a share of the premiums can 


1 See U.S. Senate, Subcommittee on Wartime Health 
and Education. Health Insurance (infra). 
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come within the reach of employed persons 
in the lower income groups. The most suc- 
cessful plans are those in which some element 
of compulsion is found, such as the frequent 
requirement that 50 or 75 per cent of an em- 
ploye group enroll and maintain their mem- 
bership in the plan. 

Another problem of voluntary insurance, as 
indicated by the Pepper Committee’s report, 
is that of furnishing a broad range of services. 
Most of the plans sponsored by medical so- 
cieties, for example, offer very limited benefits, 
such as obstetrical care and surgery in a hos- 
pital, and include no general medical service, 
no preventive care, and little family care or 
diagnostic service. Thus, although 25 per cent 
of the population of the United States have 


some type of insurance for medical care, less . 


than 4 per cent are covered for anything ap- 
proaching complete medical and hospital serv- 
ice. 


National Health Insurance 


~ Proponents of national health insurance con- 
tend that to cover everyone, the adverse as 
well as the good risks, the sick and the well, 
the low and the high-income groups, the poor 
and the rich geographical areas, requires a 
basic mechanism as representative and all- 
inclusive as the federal government. National 
health insurance would provide comprehen- 
sive health services, at a cost to the individual 
based on a percentage of his income, paid for 
through required contributions to the social 
security fund. Supporters of such a program 
agree, in general, that while the health fund 
should be built up nationally in order to 
establish the broadest and most stable basis 
for spreading the costs of illness and to as- 
sure adequate financial. support for doc- 
tors and hospitals everywhere, yet ad- 
ministration must be decentralized because 
medical services, as distinguished from pay- 
ment for them, are peculiarly personal in 
character and depend for success upon local 
professional personnel and local technical re- 
sources. Policy and administration, both lo- 
cally and nationally, should be guided by advi- 
sory committees in which the public and the 


medical professions are represented. Purely 
professional matters, however, should be de- 
cided only by professional people. 

Opponents maintain that national health 
insurance would inevitably become involved 
in politics and would result in “red tape,” 
high costs, control of medical matters by un- 
trained laymen, limitation of physicians’ in- 
comes with accompanying loss of incentive 
in the profession, and, in the long run, stulti- 
fication of research and deterioration of the 
quality of medical care. 

It seems clear that if national health in- 
surance were to result in a drastic lowering 
of the relative economic position of the aver- 
age physician, the type of candidates seeking 
to enter the health professions would be ad- 
versely affected, and that the quality of the 
nation’s medical care might suffer. Physicians 
are naturally concerned with the effect of such 
a system on their economic status. The ex- 
ample of poorly paid government workers, 
school teachers, and city physicians is not re- 
assuring. A major problem in the considera- 
tion of any national health program, therefore, 
would appear to be how to devise a scheme 
which would not only supply the public, at a 
cost within the reach of all, with the com- 
prehensive medical care to which it is en- 
titled, but which at the same time would pro- 
vide physicians and other health workers 
with adequate financial and professional in- 
centives. 


The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 


The most recent of several similar bills de- 
signed to set up national health insurance, 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill also contains, 
chiefly in its first Title, provisions relating to 
extension of public health services, maternal 
and child health services for those not covered 
under the national health insurance provisions 
of the Bill, research and medical education,,. 
and for grants to states for the medical care of 
the needy. Federal grants for the last-named 
purpose would be varied so as to give an ad- 
vantage to states with fewer economic re- 
sources, and would be available to each state 
having a plan for the medical care of the needy 
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in effect in all parts of the state, efficiently ad- 
ministered by a single state public assistance 
agency, and including no citizenship or resi- 
dence requirement. Care for the needy could 
be provided (a) through money payments to 
claimants, (b) by payments from the state 
to private physicians and others, (c) through 
state-employed medical staffs, or (d) by pay- 
ment from the state to the national health in- 
surance fund, thus supplying care for the 
needy on the same basis as for the insured and 
their dependents. Labor groups, in hearings on 
the Bill, urged that only the last-named 
method be permitted.1 

Title II of the Bill is concerned with na- 
tional health insurance. It would cover em- 
ployed persons and their dependents, includ- 
ing agricultural and domestic workers, em- 
ployes of nonprofit institutions, the self-em- 
ployed, and retired and survivor beneficiaries 
of old age and survivors’ insurance provisions 
of the Social Security Act—2in all, perhaps 
go per cent of the population. Employes of 
federal, state, and local government, railroad 
employes, and certain other groups would not 
be covered, except through special compacts. 

Benefits would include preventive, diagnos- 
tic, and therapeutic services of general practi- 
tioners in home, office, or hospital; services of 
_ specialists and consultants; laboratory, X-ray, 
and physiotherapy; appliances, including eye- 
glasses; hospitalization; general and special 
dental services; and home nursing. Should 
personnel prove inadequate, dental and home 
nursing services may be curtailed. 

The Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service would administer the 
technical and professional aspects of the pro- 
gram. He would be required to consult with a 
National Advisory Medical Policy Council be- 
fore passing on questions of general policy 
and administration. This 16-member Council, 
_ appointed by the Surgeon General, would be 
selected in part from panels of names sub- 
mitted by professional and other agencies and 
organizations concerned with medical, dental, 
nursing, and hospital services, but it also 
would include public representatives. The 


1 See U.S. Senate. National Health Program (infra). 
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function of the Council would be advisory, but 
the Surgeon General would be required to 
report to Congress the Council’s recommenda- 
tions and his comments thereon. 

In administering the program, the Surgeon 
General could enter into agreements with 
state and local governmental departments and 
other agencies or individuals, but would be 
required to give preference to state agencies. 
Local area advisory committees, composed of 
representatives of the local professions and in- 
sured persons, would be appointed to aid in 
administration. 

Any physician, dentist, or nurse legally 
qualified by a state could furnish services un- 
der this Bill. Specialists or consultants who 
wished to qualify for special rates of payment 
could do so by meeting professional standards 
prescribed by the Surgeon General after con- 
sultation with the Advisory Council. Hospitals 
could qualify for participation by meeting ap- 
propriate standards. 

Physicians and others who furnish service 
could be paid by several alternative methods: 
(a) fees for services rendered; (b) a flat 
amount per year for each insured person who 
elects a particular doctor’s services (to main- 
tain quality of care, the number of persons 
who might elect any one doctor could be 
limited); (c) a salary, for whole or part-time 
employment; or (d) by some combination of 
the first three methods. Choice of method of 
payment would be determined locally, accord- 
ing to the wishes of participating practition- 
ers. 

The Bill provides (a) that patients be free 
to choose their own physicians and hospitals 
under the plan; to make use of services pro- 
vided under the program or to continue to 
secure medical services in the traditional man- 
ner, as they prefer; (b) that physicians be free 
to accept or reject patients; to participate or 
not to participate in the program; to furnish 
services as individuals or to associate with 
other physicians in groups; and (c) that volun- 
tary health and medical agencies be free to 
participate in the program, maintaining their 
status as independent agencies; or not to par- 
ticipate in the program if that is their prefer- 
ence. 
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The health insurance provisions of this Bill 
have brought into sharp focus the conflicting 
positions of “producer” and “consumer” rep- , 
resentatives, already apparent. Medical, dental, 
and hospital organizations and _ representa- 
tives of many voluntary insurance plans have 
attacked the Bill on the ground of insufficient 
policy control by professional groups, and 
charge that the Bill would result in an expen- 
sive bureaucratic system of medical care, mak- 
ing doctors “clock watchers and slaves of a 
system.” The National Physicians’ Committee 
for Extension of Medical Services spearheads 
the drive to inform the public of the dangers 
these groups see in the Bill. This Committee, 
supported by drug houses and medical socie- 
ties, makes such statements as that, under the 
Bill’s insurance system, patients would have 
to depend on doctors paid by the government 
to work only eight hours daily; emergency 
cases would have to wait until the doctor 
checked in; patients would have to go to the 
doctor assigned to them by political ap- 
pointees; doctors would become incompetent 
because methods and remedies would be fixed 
by bureaucratic superiors. Supporters of the 
Bill maintain that the inferences made in such 
statements are not borne out by the provision 
of the Bill itself and are, in fact, indirect ex- 
pressions of a basic fear on the part of doctors 
that they will be unfairly treated and under- 
paid in a national health system. 

Supporters of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill, such as the three major labor organiza- 
tions, the Farmers Union, and a variety of 
independent citizens’ groups, approve it as a 
means of entitling practically every American 
family to medical care as a right when needed, 
in return for regular contributions to the health 
insurance fund. The provisions of the Bill 
which require adequate public representation 
on national and local advisory bodies, and 
those ‘assuring establishment of national stand- 
ards to promote high quality care adjusted to 
local requirements, are regarded as important 
administrative safeguards. 


Organization of Medical Services 
Although legislative measures have focused 


attention on ways and means for breaking 
down barriers of costs to make medical serv- 
ices more generally accessible, of equal im- 
portance is the growing recognition that im- 
proved organization of our medical services 
is also necessary. Here, emphasis is on improv- 
ing the quality and efficacy of care given, 
rather than the extension of quantity of serv- 
ices. 

Newer methods of furnishing medical care 
are directed essentially toward breaking down 
the professional isolation which surrounds 
many physicians under the system of individ- 
ual practice. Predicating access of physicians 
to hospitals, X-ray and laboratory facilities, 
and to the professional assistance of fellow » 
physicians trained in specialized fields, medi- 
cal education has long since abandoned its 
nineteenth century function of turning out 
self-sufficient medical jacks-of-all-trades. Yet, 
though trained in a system of group practice 
centered around hospitals, most physicians 
graduate into solo performance in individual 
practice. 

Almost half the counties in the United 
States lack hospitals, and even where hospital 
facilities are abundant, as in large cities, many 
practicing physicians may not have the right 
to use them. In Baltimore, for example, half 
the general practitioners lack any kind of hos- 
pital privileges. Similarly, specialists tend 
to concentrate in large cities, and their services 
are not easily accessible to country doctors or 
country patients. Moreover, even within the 
cities, specialist services are not available to 
general practitioners and their patients in any 
regularized fashion. 

To overcome the professional difficulties 
arising from this type of isolated practice, 
physicians are increasingly gravitating toward 
group practice, where general and special 
physicians, sharing common space and equip- 
ment, combine forces. Many group clinics are 
found, for example, in the Middle and Far 
West, and the idea is gaining ground else- 
where. 

The special circumstances of rural areas de- 
mand rapport between city and country facili- 
ties. The long-established plan of the New 
England Medical Center in Boston, where the 
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Tufts Medical School through its hospital 
acts as reference group for ‘a number of small 
hospitals in Maine, provides one type of an- 
swer. Here, not only are patients with unusual 
diagnostic and treatment problems sent to 
the Boston center, but specialists from Boston 
make regular visits to the Maine hospitals, 
and members of the hospital staffs come in to 
the center for special training. A similar proj- 
ect is soon to be launched at Rochester, N.Y. 

Professional isolation may exist not only in 
individual practice, but in institutional medical 
programs cut off from the main stream of ad- 
vancing science. The new plan of the Veterans 
Administration for its hospitals, which closely 
links them up with neighboring medical 
schools, offers a hope toward reducing one ex- 
ample of institutional isolation. Committees 
appointed by the deans of cooperating medical 
schools recommend appointments to the staffs 
of the veterans’ hospitals under their respec- 
tive professional jurisdictions. Staff appoint- 
ments may be on a part-time basis, to bring in 
physicians engaged in teaching or practice 
in the community. These deans’ committees 
are to be responsible for the professional stand- 
ards of the hospitals. Other institutional pro- 
grams may benefit from this example. 
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Medical Social Work 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK? functions in 
relation to the practice of medicine in hospi- 
tals, clinics, and other organized programs 
of medical care. See Mepicat Care. Its distinc- 
tive characteristic is its focus on social prob- 
lems incident to illness, physical handicap, 
and medical provision. 

Significant developments within the past 
decade in scientific and clinical medicine, pub- 
lic health, and medical care have had particu- 
lar implications for medical social work. The 
rapid growth of governmental medical serv- 
ices has created a need for clearer thinking re- 
garding the basic elements of a complete medi- 
cal care program and the standards for a more 
adequate quality of care. Through the steadily 
increasing integration of the concepts of pub- 
lic health and medical care, the emphasis on 
the preventive approach and on the social and 
community aspects of health is permeating 
all practice. 

Although a broad concept of medical care 
has never been limited to consideration of the 
organic aspects of disease conditions, there 
is now a growing belief that patients can be 
more satisfactorily and permanently restored 
to health when medical study and treatment 
are combined with treatment of unfavorable 
social and emotional factors. Through the de- 
velopment of psychosomatic medicine, deal- 
ing with the interrelation of psychological 
and physiological aspects of disease, an im- 
pressive body of scientific evidence is being 
produced regarding the significance of social 
and emotional factors in illness. With increas- 
ing use of psychiatric concepts in general 
medicine, more attention is being given to the 
feelings of the individual about his illness 
and medical care. 

It is evident that although scientific dis- 
coveries may continually advance medical 
treatment, the most expert care becomes of no 
avail if the patient’s desire or ability to carry 
out the recommendations are obstacles to its 
completion. Not only do unfavorable social 
factors influence the effectiveness of medical 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in DirecTory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 


care, but they contribute to the degree and 
duration of the disability. Disability can result 
not only from organic disease but also from 
impairment of function by deprivations, fear, 
anxieties, and dissatisfactions. Modern prac- 
tice of medicine is essentially a teamwork 
process, involving the utilization of a variety 
of scientific techniques and specialized re- 
sources. During the course of a single illness 
a patient may require the services of several 
specialists and may receive care through a 
number of institutions. Social, educational, 
and rehabilitation services must frequently be 
obtained, and the individual patient may need 
to be helped to locate and use these services. 
Some persons can profit fully from medical 
care if information or advice is given to them 
and they are helped to make use of community 
resources; the needs of other sick persons can 
be met only when social study and treatment 
are provided as an integral part of medical 
services. Unless the interrelatedness of medi- 
cal and social factors is recognized and given 
consideration, the effectiveness of both medi- 
cal and social services is lessened. 
Responsibility for recognizing and consider- 
ing the social component in illness and medical 
care is shared by all the professional personnel 
in the medical program, but the social work- 
er’s significant contribution is her understand- 
ing and skill in recognizing and dealing with 
social factors in a given medical situation. 
The need for such specialized service may be 
relative to the care of individual patients, in 
which instance the service will be direct case 
work service and will frequently involve co- 
ordination with or the development of com- 
munity services. The need for social considera- 
tions may be in relation to the care of a large 
number of patients, as in the more recent de- 
velopment of state-wide and nation-wide pro- 
grams. Here, medical social workers are func- 
tioning as consultants, in which capacity they 
offer assistance to administrators in relation 
to social aspects of the total program, foster 
effective working relationships with commu- 
nity agencies, and help social workers and 
members of the medical team to understand 
the social aspects of illness and medical care. 
In its early years medical social work consisted 
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almost wholly of direct case work services to 
individual patients. Case work carried on in 
medical institutions in association with physi- 
cians remains the central activity and the core 
of practice. See Soca, Casz Work. The con- 
sultation services are based on principles de- 
rived from the practice of medical social case 
work. With basic education for social work, 
and experience in the teamwork process in 
association with the other professional person- 
nel in the medical agency, medical social work- 
ers have developed a unique service which 
does not duplicate the services of social work- 
ers in social agencies nor the services of other 
personnel in the medical program. 


History and Development 


Medical social work was begun under the 
leadership of physicians and laymen who be- 
lieved that adequate medical care included at- 
tention to the social needs of patients. It was 
established in the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Boston, in 1905, and shortly thereafter 
in the Bellevue Hospital, New York City. Al- 
though there are several physicians who have 
assumed leadership in the integration of medi- 
cine and case work in the care of patients, the 
name of the late Dr. Richard C. Cabot is most 
commonly associated with much of the early 
growth and subsequent progress of medical so- 
cial work. Since 1905 there has been a steady 
increase in the number of departments which 
have been established in all types of hospitals 
—teaching hospitals affiliated with schools 
of medicine, voluntary institutions, and gov- 
ernmental hospitals, including Army, Navy, 
and veterans’ hospitals. 

The contribution of medical social work was 
first demonstrated in the integrated services 
developed in the hospital. With the acceptance 
of medical social work as a professional func- 
tion, its contribution was sought gradually by 
noninstitutional health and medical care pro- 
grams. The establishment of a medical care 
plan under the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration in 1933 served as the impetus 
for extramural expansion of medical social 
activity. In addition to participation in the 
medical programs of the Federal Emergency 
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Relief Administration, medical social workers 
studied the social aspects of those programs in 
several sections of the country. Prior to that 
time the American Association of Hospital 
Social Workers had focused its attention on 
case work practice and the development of 
social service departments in hospitals. In 1934 
the Association appointed a committee to keep 
in touch with other organizations interested in 
plans for medical care and in health needs of 
those unable to pay for medical care, and to 
study the contribution which medical social 
work could make to the changing programs. 
This recognition of a widened area for serv- 
ice was reflected in the change of the organiza- 
tion’s name, in that same year, to the Ameri- 
can Association of Medical Social Workers. 
The passage of the federal Social Security 
Act in 1935 marked the beginning of signifi- 
cant expansion of medical social work in pub- 
lic programs. Medical social workers are now 
employed in local and state departments of 
health and welfare, chiefly as consultants but 
also as administrators and practitioners. With 
the expansion of the program of rehabilitation, 
including physical restoration, medical social 
workers have been employed in local and state 
rehabilitation programs. At the federal level, 
medical social consultants are employed in the 
crippled children’s services and maternal and 
child health services administered by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; in the programs under the aus- 
pices of the Bureau of Public Assistance; in 
the rehabilitation program administered by 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation; and 
in the program of tuberculosis control of the 
United States Public Health Service. Medical 
social workers are also employed in specialized 
voluntary programs for the prevention of 
blindness and the care of patients with cancer, 
tuberculosis, heart disease, and other chronic 
conditions. See CrippLED CHILDREN, MarTeEr- 
NAL AND CHILD HEALTH, Pustic AssIsTANCE, 
Pusitic Heattu, Sicht CoNsERVATION, Tv- 
BERCULOSIS, and VocATIONAL REHABILITATION. 
The most recent data relating to the total 
number and distribution of medical social 
workers are those compiled by Ralph G. Hur- 
lin of the Russell Sage Foundation in 1946, in 
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a study of salaries.1 In this study data were as- 
sembled from nearly 3,300 medical and 


psychiatric social workers employed in 705 - 


hospitals and other agencies that provide or 
are concerned with the provision of medical 
service. Among the other agencies are clinics 
not attached to hospitals. public welfare agen- 
cies extending medical care, and public health 
departments. Not all medical agencies employ- 
ing such workers cooperated in this study. It 
was estimated that such agencies may now 
number 1,000 and their medical and psychiat- 
ric social workers more than 4,000. Of the 
workers covered in the study about 1,000 were 
employed by the American Red Cross in Army 
and Navy hospitals in this country and over 
500 by the Veterans Administration, which 
was then in the process of increasing its medi- 
cal and psychiatric social work staff to an au- 
thorized strength of more than 1,000. Due to 
the rapid expansion of the field the demand 
for medical social workers has always ex- 


ceeded the supply of qualified personnel. 


American Association of Medical Soctal 
Workers 

Since 1918, medical social workers have 
been associated in a professional organization 
now known as the American Association ‘of 
Medical Social Workers. The purpose of the 
Association is to promote the quality and 
effectiveness of social work in relation to 
health and medical care. The basis of eligi- 
bility for membership is completion in an ac- 
credited school of social work of the full grad- 
uate curriculum including an approved se- 
quence in medical social work or a combina- 
tion of graduate preparation for social work 
and medical social experience. Recently, mem- 
bership has been extended to workers living 
outside the United States, its territories, and 
Canada, who have secured full preparation for 
medical social work in the United States. In 
1946 a total of 2,095 medical social workers 
were members of the Association. Through 
the organization of 14 districts and 5 regions, 
a medium is provided for active member 


1 See Salaries of Medical and Psychiatric Social Work- 
ers in Medical Agencies (infra). 


participation in the Association’s program. 
The Association maintains a national office 
and staff, and employs a full-time executive 
secretary and a part-time educational secretary. 
Six times a year it publishes the Bulletin, de- 
signed primarily to give information about 
medical social practice and current develop- 
ments related to education and practice in the 
field. The Association holds its annual meet- 
ing at the time and place of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 

In addition to administering the business of 
the organization, the executive secretary has 
responsibility for stimulation and coordination 
of activities. She works with Association com- 
mittees, and with districts, regions, and local 
groups. Field service has been given tradition- 
ally but has been necessarily limited in re- 
cent years, when an increasing amount of staff 
time has had to be devoted to cooperation with 
national organizations and agencies to assist 
in the planning of social services in new and 
developing medical and welfare programs. 
Current knowledge and understanding of the 
developing programs is basic to sound plan- 
ning for the creation or expansion of medical 
social services. The educational secretary gives 
leadership in the educational field, including 
extensive field service to schools interested in 
instituting education for medical social work 
as well as to those offering such curricula. 
She works in close cooperation with the As- 
sociation’s Education Committee, composed 
of both teachers and practitioners of medical 
social work. 

Through committee activity the member- 
ship has assumed responsibility for a large 
part of the Association’s program. A series of 
monographs and reports attests to the group’s 
concern with the definition of dynamic and 
appropriate function, the study and testing of 
practice, the formulation of educational princi- 
ples and materials for teaching, and standards , 
of services and personnel. The Education 
Committee formulated the general content of 
a curriculum in this field and accepts responsi- 
bility for periodic evaluation and revision of 
that content; it shares in planning education 
for social work from the point of view of its 
particular concern for adequate services to the 
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ill and handicapped; it studies and promotes 
the contribution of the medical social worker 
to the education of affiliated groups — the 
medical student, intern, student nurse, public 
health nurse, hospital administrator, and the 
public health administrator. Of particular 
significance is the extensive study, begun in 
1945, of the teaching in medical schools of 
the social and environmental factors in medi- 
cine. This study is a project sponsored jointly 
by the Association of American -Medical Col- 
leges and the American Association of Medical 
Social Workers, and is financed by the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund. The study of 13 medi- 
cal schools has been completed and it is hoped 
that the report will be available early in 1947. 
The Committee on Medical Social Practice is 
currently engaged in study projects relating to 
basic principles in case work, the activities of 
the medical social worker in public medical 
and welfare programs, standards of the social 
service department, administrative relation- 
ships within the medical institution and com- 
munity, and medical social work with such 
special groups as private patients, those with 
venereal diseases, and those in need of rehabili- 
tation services. In addition to these two large 
areas of continuous committee study — prac- 
tice and education — there are customarily ad- 
ditional committees to explore the newest areas 
in the field and trends in the developing pro- 
grams. 


Education for Medical Social Work 


Educational preparation for medical social 
work is a two-year graduate professional pro- 
gram in a school of social work which is a 
member of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. See EpucaTion For 
SociaL Work. This preparation consists of the 
basic social work curriculum, with inclusion 
of courses in both theory and field work in 
medical social work. The American Associa- 
tion of Medical Social Workers has given con- 
tinuous consideration since 1921 to the ques- 
tion of educational preparation for medical so- 
cial work. The first organized study of prac- 
tice was made under the auspices of the 
American Hospital Association, and in 1923 
a two-year curriculum was advocated as the 
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desirable professional foundation for medical 
social practice. With the conviction of the 
membership that the professional association 
has major responsibility for defining and de- 
veloping the educational program, the Asso- 
ciation has employed an educational secretary 
since 1926. 

The 18 universities and colleges currently 
offering a full medical social curriculum, ap- 
proved as of June, 1946, are: Boston College; 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Ford- 
ham University, New York City; Montreal 
School of Social Work; National Catholic 
School of Social Service, Washington, D.C.; 
the New York School of Social Work; St. 
Louis University; Simmons College, Boston; 
Tulane University, New Orleans; University 
of California, Berkeley; University of Chi- 
cago; University of Louisville; University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; University of Pitts- 
burgh; University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles; University of Washington, Seattle; 
Washington University, St. Louis; Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland. 


Postwar Developments 


The war brought marked expansion in 
medical programs for special groups such as 
the armed forces, veterans, merchant seamen, 
wives and infants of men in the armed forces, 
Japanese-Americans in war relocation centers, 
and patients in rapid-treatment centers for 
venereal disease, particularly in defense areas. 
This period also brought significant develop- 
ment in rehabilitation services for the handi- 
capped, both veterans and civilians. Many of 
these expanded programs, with their sharply 
increased demand for medical social workers, 
have been carried over to the postwar period. 
The resulting personnel situation has been 
and still is somewhat chaotic: there still exists 
a serious shortage of qualified workers; many 
have had only partial preparation for the posi- 
tions for which they are employed; and per- 
sonnel qualifications and practices, including 
salary adjustments, need to be reviewed and 
revised. Not only must depleted stafis make 
adjustments in standards of work to meet 
pressing needs, but rapidly expanding pro- 
grams, inadequately staffed, mitigate against 
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development of services of adequate quality. 
Movement has been so rapid that it has been 
difficult to obtain perspective regarding the 
services most needed. 

Efforts are being made to find resources and 
make plans for appropriate scholarships and 
in-service training in order to increase the 
number of qualified medical social workers. 
The scholarship plans most significant in 
numbers are the American Red Cross program 
and the scholarship program administered by 
the American Association of Medical Social 
Workers. The scholarship funds administered 
by the Association were a grant from the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis for 
medical social work education. Scholarships 
are awarded on the basis of merits of the ap- 
plicants, whose. only commitment is agree- 
ment to be employed in the medical social 
field following the period of preparation. Since 
the fall of 1944, 90 persons have been given 
scholarship aid through this fund. 

Of particular significance to future devel- 
opment of medical social work is the wide- 
spread interest in better distribution of more 
adequate medical care to all persons. This 
movement is reflected in the two surveys cur- 
rently being conducted under the auspices of 
the Commission on Hospital Caret and the 
joint sponsorship of the American Academy 
of Pediatrics, the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, and the United States Public Health 
Service. Both surveys are nation-wide and are 
launched as cooperative studies; both are 
aimed toward securing data which can be 
used for sound planning and development of 
adequate facilities. The first-named survey is 
an inventory of all establishments offering bed 
care for the sick; the second is a study of pres- 
ent services for child health. The movement 
is also reflected in the development of insur- 
ance plans and plans for group medical care. 
Based on experience with health and medical 
care of individuals and large groups, a state- 
ment has been prepared by medical social 
workers, setting forth principles relating to 
medical social aspects of a national health pro- 


1 The report of the Commission on Hospital Care 
will be published by the Commonwealth Fund early 
in 1947. 
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gram.t Whenever feasible, medical social 
workers are participating in planning groups, 
but a more direct service is being given 
through advisory committees and consultation 
services on the local, state, and national levels. 
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Grace WHITE 


MENTAL HYGIENE? is defined as “the 
aggregate of measures designed to preserve 
mental health.”? More commonly, mental hy- 
giene is thought of as those procedures devised 
for the prevention of mental ill health. As 
psychiatric knowledge. of adult maladjust- 
ments grew in the past fifty years, it became 
known that most adult problems had their 
origin in the insecurities of childhood, par- 
ticularly as these are concerned with the child’s 
relationship to his parents and family. This 
is the period when the character or tempera- 
ment of the individual is formed, with its 
assets as well as liabilities in terms of prevail- 
ing patterns of reaction of anxiety, insecurity, 
passivity, dependency, stubbornness, aggres- 
sion, resentment, hostility, rage, and so forth. 
It is in the complicated interplay of these vari- 
ous emotions within the personality and in 
their failure of synthesis or maturity that the 
roots of mental illness lie. 

Mental illness is costly, treatment is time- 
consuming, and the results in human distress 
are devastating. Techniques of treatment are 
advancing rapidly, particularly in the treat- 
ment of the psychoneuroses and _psychoso- 
matic states and in the use of shock therapies 
for the psychoses. Yet in spite of these ad- 
vances, many persons do not improve or re- 
cover. Common sense dictates attention to the 
prevention of these disorders and the formu- 
lation and promulgation of principles that can 
be applied or adapted by those who wish to 
prevent mental illness. This focus has led in 
the past thirty years to the establishment of 


_1 For names of national agencies listed in DrrEcTory 
oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see InpEx under the title of 
this article. 

2 See Hinsie and Shatzky, infra. 
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extensive mental hygiene clinics and to the 
giving of special attention to the maladjust- 
ments of children through the medium of 
child guidance clinics. Nevertheless a vicious 
cycle exists. To prevent the adult breakdown, 
the child and adolescent should be treated. 
But to treat the child, the parent must also be 
treated. Obviously the problem must be at- 
tacked wherever it is found, at any age from 
infancy to senescence. 

Too often the mentally ill adult is treated 
extensively in a hospital but is left largely to 
his own devices once he leaves the protection 
of the hospital environment. The follow-up 
care of such individuals to prevent recurrence 
is important, but is largely neglected. If such 
provisions existed, many patients could leave 
hospitals sooner, whereas they are often kept 
indefinitely for months or years for lack of 
any mental hygiene provisions for their after- 
care. 

Since many factors combine to render indi- 
viduals mentally ill, it is obvious that mental 
hygiene orientation and provisions must be 
taken into the school, the college, the church, 
and industry as well as the home. Such devel- 
opments have had an unprecedented burst of 
activity due to the recent war. The problems 
of the psychiatrically disabled veteran have 
stirred a vast amount of public attention 
through the publicity given to the large num- 
ber of men who had to be discharged from the 
armed services for reasons of mental or emo- 
tional illness. 

Mental hygiene has a twofold purpose. On 
the one hand it is a public health movement 
which aims to prevent mental diseases. On the 
other hand, it has a more positive aim of teach- 
ing people how to accept themselves as they 
are, how to recognize reality rather than live 
in a world of wishful thinking and fantasy, 
and how to get the utmost from the world 
around them and themselves. In the first as- 
pect mental hygiene is preventive. In the sec- 
ond aspect it is clinical and experimental. It is 
obvious that both aims are closely connected, 
as the individual who is at peace with himself 
stands less chance of a breakdown than the 
one who is beset by strife and conflicts within 
himself. 
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The term “mental hygiene,” as we know it, 
began in 1843 with Dr. William Sweetser and 
was advanced by the great crusade of Doro- 
thea Dix in the 1840’s and 1850's; but it owes 
its modern impetus largely to Clifford Beers. 
In 1908, Beers published the personal account 
of his own mental illness and the humiliating 
experiences he underwent in a state hospital. 
His book, A Mind That Found Itself, is now a 
classic. Beers recovered after three years and 
determined to devote his life to the improve- 
ment of the conditions of insane patients. He 
turned to Dr. Adolf Meyer who advised broad- 
ening the scope of his activities from the mere 
improvement of conditions in state hospitals. 
As a result, in 1909 he helped to found the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene which 
has since been identified with all the progres- 
sive developments in mental hygiene. 

The past two years have been a period of 
great activity in the field of mental hygiene, 
with active leadership emerging from outside 
the ranks of psychiatry. One needs only to 
mention such works of fiction as The Lost 
Week-End, The Snake Pit, Wasteland, and 
others to indicate the extent of popular inter- 
est that has been aroused in psychiatric sub- 
jects today. Several new laymen’s organiza- 
tions have been formed. The National Mental 
Health Foundation, established in 1946 and 
devoted to the improvement of conditions in 
psychiatric hospitals, was founded by a group 
of conscientious objectors assigned to state in- 
stitutions who were appalled by what they 
saw and who were determined to remedy con- 
ditions. The People’s Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, established in 1945, is equally de- 
voted to improvement and the establishment 
of appropriate legislation to remedy condi- 
tions. In special areas one sees the same resur- 
gence—for example, the American Epilepsy 
League, Inc., Research Council on Problems of 
Alcohol, National Committee on Alcohol Hy- 
giene, Inc., and the National Committee for 
Education on Alcoholism. 

All these activities are belatedly overdue. 
Too long has the mental ill health of America 
been neglected. Improvement has been handi- 
capped by an inadequate number of psychia- 
trists, psychiatric social workers, and psycholo- 


gists, by overcrowded and poorly administered 
hospitals, and by legislative apathy and public 
disinterest. The next few years should see 
rapid strides toward the achievement of much 
needed reforms. 


Extent of the Problem 


World War II brought to acute focus the 
incidence of mental ill health throughout the 
country. The findings of psychiatric difficulties 
among men rejected for service and among 
those discharged from service have given some 
indication of the extent of the problem that has 
always existed in this country and the addi- 
tional burden to be met. Of the 15,000,000 
men who had been examined by the armed 
forces’ induction stations as of June, 1944, a 
total of 4,217,000 or 28.1 per cent were re- 
jected for all medical reasons; and it is reveal- 
ing that of this group 701,000 or 16.6 per cent 
were rejected for mental and nervous diseases 
and 582,100 or 13.8 per cent for mental defi- 
ciency. Thus 30.4 per cent of the men who 
were rejected were found inadequate because 
of neuropsychiatric difficulties. Neuropsychi- 
atric disorder constituted the largest single rea- 
son for rejection. 

Not too exact an analogy can be drawn be- 
tween civilian and military experience, since 
in the latter instance fitness for warfare and 
not for peacetime living was being tested. But 
these figures on rejection can probably be 
taken to represent a fair cross-section of 
American civilian mental health. 

The rate of discharge from the armed serv- 
ices for neuropsychiatric disability has been, 
as one might expect, somewhat higher. From 
January 1, 1942, through June 30, 1945, there 
were 320,000 men granted certificates of dis- 
ability discharge from the Army because of 
neuropsychiatric disorders. This represented 
AI per cent of all medical discharges. In addi- 


tion, 137,000 were discharged for neuropsychi- 


atric disorders under a nonmedical category. 
The bulk of men discharged during 1943 and 
1944 represented training casualties, whereas 
by 1945 most of them had had overseas serv- 
ice and a large proportion had seen combat 
service. Of those discharged with psychoses, 
between 20 and 30 per cent were transferred 
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to Veterans Administration or other hospitals, 
and many have subsequently been discharged; 
the remainder were considered sufficiently 
well to be placed in the care of their families 
or to be on their own. A significant proportion 
of the men discharged represent cases in which 
there was merely a brief psychotic episode. 
The proportion in which recurrences may de- 
velop in later civilian life remains to be seen.* 
Thus a colossal new problem has been cre- 
ated in the field of mental health. The emer- 
gency facing America now is to create facilities 
for the care of her psychiatrically disabled vet- 
erans, in the face of the obvious fact that en- 
tirely inadequate resources exist and that the 
personnel to carry out the job has not been 
trained or developed in sufficient numbers. 
Long before the war it was known that an 
enormous problem in mental health existed in 
this country.” Just to hospitalize the obviously 
sick civilian cases requires a service of approxi- 
mately 900,000 beds, or 50 per cent of all the 
civilian hospital beds in America. State mental 
hospitals are overcrowded, with beds set up 
in corridors, yet are unable to accept all who 
need hospital care. Each year sees approxi- 
mately 100,000 new cases admitted for hospi- 
talization. One-tenth of one per cent of the 
population are so mentally defective that they 
need hospital care throughout most of their 
lives. Another 0.9 per cent are so defective as 
to need special provisions for supervision and 
training. Two per cent are so retarded that 
they live always at a marginal level and are in 
need of special education and training if they 
are to be made effective. Three-tenths of one 
per cent are epileptics, all of whom are in need 
of medical care and treatment. There is no 
real way of determining the total number of 
psychoneurotic individuals in our population; 
by conservative estimate 40 to 60 per cent of 
all patients who go to doctors are suffering pri- 
marily from psychoneurotic difficulties. Most 


1 The figures cited above would undoubtedly have 
been higher had it not been for the outstanding job 
of rejection accomplished by the Selective Service Sys- 
tem through its psychiatric screening process. 

2 Under mental ill health are included such diverse 
conditions as psychosis, mental deficiency, epilepsy, 
alcoholism, psychopathic personality, and psychoneu- 
rosis. 
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of these, of course, are productive, some of 
them brilliantly so. Nevertheless, most of these 
individuals are potentially if not actually in 
need of help. Finally, there is that vast group 
of persons suffering from somatic disease, 
whose best chance of recovery lies in the com- 
bined efforts of the internist and psychiatrist. 

The personnel situation in the mental hy- 
giene field is extremely serious. Today there 
are only about 3,000 accredited and recognized 
psychiatrists among the 185,000 doctors of the 
country. The same inadequacy prevails in the 
field of psychiatric social work. See Psycut- 
ATRIC SociAL Work. 


Wartime Developments 


Although mental hygiene received some im- 
petus during the first world war, many of the 
lessons learned then had to be painfully re- 
learned by the Army medical personnel in 
World War II. In World War I no adequate 
methods of selection of draftees were adopted. 
As a result, large numbers of soldiers devel- 
oped acute psychotic symptoms as well as the 
less serious psychoneuroses. The popular and 
erroneous term for these disorders was “shell- 
shock”; and it was only late in the war that the 
disabilities were fully recognized as emotional 
in origin. No adequate treatment program 
was ever devised. This experience demon- 
strated the importance of psychiatry within 
the Army and the need for an effective 
mental hygiene program at induction for the 
elimination of those individuals who were 
emotionally unfit for warfare and who were 
almost certainly doomed to some kind of 
psychiatric disability.* 

Despite the fact that psychiatry was given 
little formal recognition or status during 
World War I, out of the war experience came 
an increased appreciation of the contribution 
that mental hygiene principles could make. 


1 The absence of such programs during World War 
I resulted in a postwar situation where three out of 
every five beds in the 75 Veterans Administration hos- 
pitals were occupied by patients with mental or nerv- 
ous disorders, at an average cost to American taxpayers 
over the years of more than $30,000 per patient. From ~ 
1923 to 1940 nearly a billion dollars was paid by the 
government for the care and treatment of World War 
I veterans with service-connected psychiatric disabili- 
ties. 
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During the ensuing twenty-five years the 
movement advanced on a broad front. But it 
was not until World War II that psychiatry 
came into the limelight. From 1940 to 1946 
great progress was made in the Army in de- 
velopment of (a) extensive research programs 
for the detection and management of the emo- 
tionally insecure; (b) new and effective tech- 
niques for treatment of mental and emotional 
disabilities such -as brief psychotherapy, the 
use of intravenous sedatives for psychothera- 
peutic release, group psychotherapy, the use 
of hypnosis, modified insulin procedures, and 
electroshock; (c) mental hygiene education of 
medical officers, chaplains, and line men; (d) 
study of the forces that build high morale; 
and (e) study of the psychology of rapid con- 
valescence and the emotional adjustment of 
the physically disabled. The most effective 
clinical attack was increasingly found to be 
that of the team composed of psychiatrist, 
psychiatric social worker, and psychologist. 

The Selective Service System as early as 
1940 developed a process of psychiatric screen- 
ing at the induction boards which undoubt- 
edly weeded out many psychoneurotic indi- 
viduals who might have broken down in serv- 
ice. This program was greatly speeded up 
when, in 1943, social workers began to be 
used as medical field agents in gathering the 
personal histories of selectees. 

As military casualties grew, the acute short- 
age of psychiatrists became increasingly evi- 
dent. The Army was compelled to set up its 
own school of neuropsychiatry to undertake 
the training of young medical officers through 
brief orientation courses in psychiatry. These 
doctors proved generally effective, sometimes 
more so than the established older psychia- 
trists. Psychiatrists were soon functioning as 
therapists in the combat areas, station hospi- 
tals, embarkation points, and training centers. 
Their activities included mental hygiene work 
with individuals and groups, with remarkable 
results in a decrease of psychoneurotic com- 
plaints. The psychiatrist’s function also in- 
cluded that of teacher and morale officer. 

It was not until 1942 that a neuropsychiatric 
branch was created in the Office of the Sur- 
geon General of the Army; and it was late 


1945 before the psychiatrist-in-chief was pro- 
moted from the rank of colonel to that of 
brigadier general. 

Mental hygiene emerged from World War 
II as a recognized and proved service. Much 
new knowledge was gained in the prevention 
of illness. Most of these principles are equally 
applicable to mental health needs in civilian 
life in such concrete tasks as the employment 
of the emotionally handicapped, the manage- 
ment of physical disease and disability, the 
selection of leaders, the maintenance of morale, 
the formulation of principles of first aid to the 
emotionally unstable to the end that mental 
illness may be avoided, and the use of counsel- 
ing as a therapeutic technique in the hands 
of many people other than the limited number 
of psychiatrists. Out of these war experiences 
a wealth of literature has accrued. Methods of 
teaching and training have been defined, and 
newer and more effective treatment methods 
have been developed, all of which have im- 
portant implications for mental hygiene in 
years to come. 


Child Guidance and Mental Hygiene Clinics 


In the 1920’s the mental hygiene movement 
began to develop the preventive program to 
which it had committed itself from the very 
beginning. With the aid of the Common- 
wealth Fund, the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene promoted the establishment 
of a network of child guidance clinics through- 
out the country. These were largely demon- 
stration centers to show how psychoneuroses 
and behavior problems in children might be 
recognized and treated. In addition to educat- 
ing the community in regard to emotional 
problems of children and their treatment, the 
clinics served to train future psychiatrists, 
clinical psychologists, and psychiatric social 
workers. They demonstrated the effectiveness 
of child guidance, with the result that most of 
the large cities in America established such 
clinics.+ 

In spite of the war and the ensuing shortage 
of personnel, there has been an increasing de- 
mand from communities for more child guid- 
ance clinics. One factor in the demand has 


1 See Directory of Psychiatric Clinics (infra). 
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been the marked rise in juvenile delinquency. 
Since training in child psychiatry is extensive 
and requires years of preparation, the need for 
more clinics may not be fully met for many 
years to come. 
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portance of unconscious motivation, recogni- 
tion of the childhood period as the most im- 
portant in the determining of psychoneurosis, 
and a specific methodology of free association 
as a technique. Also stressed is the patient- 


ComMMuNITY CLINICs IN THE UNITED STATES 
By ORGANIZATIONAL AUSPICES AND Groups SERVED* 


May 1946 
School 
Chil- Court Restricted 
Children Adults All- dren Cases Veterans to Agency 
Only Only Purpose Only Only Only Clients Total 
Community 
clinics 67 22 174 16 5 12 14 310 
Division of state 
or county gov- 
ernment 193 12 141 9 18 f°) ) 272 
Veterans 
Administration 0 ) ) ty) Oo 5 ) 5 
Total 260 34 Miaie 25 a3 17 14 688 


* See Bulletin on Psychiatric Rehabilitation (infra). 


Prior to 1900 there were only four psychi- 
atric clinics in the whole country. Today there 
are 688 mental hygiene clinics in the United 
States, of which 285 are for children only. 
Many of the others serve children along with 
adults, as the accompanying table shows. 

During the 1930’s there was a significant de- 
velopment of rural mental hygiene. Traveling 
clinics organized at the local state hospitals 
with staffs consisting of psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, and social workers, visited rural 
centers at stated intervals, and worked closely 
with the schools, courts, social agencies, and 
churches in their dealings with problem chil- 
dren. 


Treatment Processes 


There is little uniformity of opinion as to 
what constitutes competent psychiatric treat- 
ment. In this country two main schools of 
thought have developed. The first stems from 
Adolf Meyer and has had wide influence in 
psychiatric thinking. This, the Meyerian or 
psychobiologic school, views man as an indi- 
visible unit who must be studied and treated 
as much from the physical and chemical point 
of view as from the purely psychological. The 
second school, that of psychoanalysis, stems 
from Sigmund Freud, and emphasizes the im- 


physician relationship, or transference, as a 
therapeutic tool. Psychoanalysis is a lengthy 
process requiring usually one hour a day, five 
times a week, for a minimum of one year of 
treatment. It is certainly the most far-reaching 
and thorough-going approach to a dynamic 
understanding of human beings yet devised. 

The war brought about a closer union of 
the two schools of thought than had previously 
existed. Most psychoanalysts in the armed 
forces found their method impractical because 
it was too time-consuming, and the demands 
for treatment were so great that no physician 
could limit his working day to so small a num- 
ber of patients. The result was an attempt to 
use the psychoanalytic principles and methods 
in short-term procedures and in the interpre- 
tation of mass behavior.* 

The most effective method employed in the 
armed services was the use of intravenous so- 
dium amytal or sodium pentathol for the rapid 
release of pent-up emotions, for the reliving 
of the traumatic experiences, and for the bol- 
stering of the patient’s ego strength through 
his identification with the supporting thera- 
pist. With this method, when it was employed 
without delay during the acute episode in the 


1 See Alexander and others, infra. 
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actual field of combat, it was found that 80 to 
go per cent of the acute cases so treated could 
be returned to active duty. The results of all 
forms of therapy were poorer the longer the 
illness had existed and the further the man 
was removed from the combat area. By the 
time the average soldier was returned to this 
country, the opportunity for quick therapy 
had rapidly dwindled. 

Along with this procedure there came an 
increasing appreciation of the need for physi- 
ologic help in the form of immediate rest and 
sleep, warmth, nourishment, and fluids. An 
integral part of the treatment seems to lie in 
the maintenance of high morale and an active 
program of physical, recreational, and occu- 
pational therapies. The social worker is recog- 
nized as an extremely important member of 
the team, serving to establish liaison between 
the individual patient and his family and 
home community. 

Other physical methods also proved effec- 
tive in the military setting: prolonged sleep 
was tried with beneficial results; electroshock 
therapy came into greater prominence because 
of the dramatic relief afforded by it, particu- 
larly in states of depression and marked guilt 
feeling; and insulin therapy, usually in sub- 
coma doses, proved effective in relieving anxi- 
ety and in improving the physical state. 

The shock therapies have grown in impor- 
tance in the past ten years in civilian experi- 
ence. Insulin has been found to be specially 
effective in early cases of schizophrenia, while 
electric shock has proved useful in depres- 
sions. At the same time that state institutions 
have been using these therapies with good re- 
sults, many of them have begun also to use 
parole and family care more extensively than 
in the past. A commission appointed by the 
governor of the state of New York to study 
these two developments reported in 1942' that 
there is every reason to believe that various 
types of shock therapy have been of substan- 
tial benefit to patients, and that in many cases 
the stay of patients in hospitals has been 
greatly reduced with its use. The commission 
also reported its conviction that it is possible 


1 See Temporary Commission on State (N.Y.) Hos- 
pital Problems, infra. 


to increase the number of patients placed on 
parole as well as to place many patients on 
parole earlier. This, they pointed out, would 
require a careful psychiatric survey of the 
population of each hospital. They also recom- 
mended that a considerable number of pa- 
tients be placed at board in carefully selected 
family homes. 

Because the military needs were so great, 
attempts to treat individuals in groups have 
been revived. Group psychotherapy has gained 
considerable importance and is being utilized 
more frequently in present civilian practice, 
particularly in rehabilitation clinics for veter- 
ans. This consists in treating 10 to 20 indi- 
viduals through a method of group sharing 
of experience and emotions under the guid- 
ance of a psychiatrist as leader. With proper 
selection of cases and in expert hands much 
can be expected from this method. The search 
for therapeutic tools has led to the use of 
dramatics (psychodrama), music, and art as 
specific therapeutic techniques. 

Psychosomatic medicine has grown into 
major importance with its emphasis upon the 
role of emotions in everyday physical disease 
process. The American Society for Research 
in Psychosomatic Medicine was established in 
1943 to foster this movement. An increasing 
number of textbooks dealing with the subject 
has appeared, and a growing interest in this 
area of medical care is evidenced by internists, 
surgeons, and other specialists. 


Psychiatric Education 


As late as 1930 some medical schools offered 
no psychiatric teaching. Fortunately, in the 
past fifteen years tremendous advances have 
occurred in the teaching of psychiatry to medi- 
cal students so that in many medical schools 
today psychiatry is rated as a major subject, 
allotted the same number of teaching hours as 
surgery and medicine. This is a hopeful sign. 
Nevertheless, psychiatric teaching must be 
tremendously expanded. It has been estimated 
that 10,000 new psychiatrists and a similar 
number of psychiatric social workers are 
needed to provide minimally adequate psy- 
chiatric service in this country. 

Hundreds of young doctors came out of the 
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armed services with a new appreciation of 
the contributions of psychiatry. Many more 
of them have sought opportunities for training 
in psychiatry than can be taken care of by the 
limited number of training facilities available. 
A similar interest has been manifested among 
civilian physicians who wish to know more 
about psychiatry as part of their everyday 
work in the general practice of medicine. A 
notable experiment in this kind of education 
was a pilot course conducted at the University 
of Minnesota in April, 1946, for general physi- 
cians.’ ‘This proved that in two weeks a sim- 
ple but sound orientation in the management 
of emotional problems of everyday practice 
could be given. Other such courses are being 
planned. 

These demands by doctors for psychiatric 
orientation have raised serious questions as to 
the methods of teaching psychiatry in medical 
schools. It is now recognized that insufficient 
time has been given to psychiatry and that fre- 
quently the point of focus and methodology 
have been at fault. Increasingly, it is seen, the 
doctors of the future must be prepared to offer 
simple psychotherapy for the less complicated 
psychoneuroses and psychosomatic problems 
of their patients, since only through such 
means can there be any hope that more than a 
limited percentage of the psychoneurotic indi- 
viduals will receive treatment. To this end 
psychiatric teaching must increasingly be re- 
lated to the teaching in medicine and surgery, 
with less emphasis upon “insanity” and less 
time spent in state hospitals during under- 
graduate training. 

Following the reorganization of the Veter- 
ans Administration, programs have been de- 
veloped for training of psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, and psychiatric social workers. In some 
areas these programs have been taken over by 
the local medical colleges and under their lead- 
ership have developed into recognized resi- 
dency training centers. New Veterans Admin- 
istration hospitals are to be built in close prox- 
imity to central areas and medical schools, 
where such exist; and active research pro- 
grams will be sponsored. 


1 See Commonwealth Fund, infra. 
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Psychiatric Rehabilitation 

The rehabilitation of psychiatric patients re- 
ceived considerable postwar impetus from 
local attempts to meet the emotional problems 
of veterans in special clinical facilities and set- 
tings. This specific phase of activity, largely 
developed by the Division of Rehabilitation of 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
was patterned after the work of such clinics 
as those of the New York Hospital and the 
Los Angeles Rehabilitation Clinic, as well as 
of such individual practitioners as Kasanin, 
Deutsch, and Malamud. Still more recently 
there has come a healthy emphasis on the re- 
absorption of the veterans back into the com- 
munity and on the provision of facilities for 
him that are an integral part of existent com- 
munity resources. Most of the planning today 
is in the direction of fuller facilities for all 
mentally handicapped individuals, in which 
the veteran shares alike with civilians but 
without distinctive status. It is obvious that 
the community must take the responsibility 
for the psychiatric care of a considerable pro- 
portion of men with war neuroses when they 
are discharged from the armed forces. To be 
sure, many of these persons make spontaneous 
recoveries and are quickly absorbed in indus- 
try. On the other hand there are many who 
need but do not get adequate care. See VETER- 
ANS’ BENEFITS AND SERVICES. 

Actually little is known of the processes in- 
volved in psychiatric rehabilitation. The Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, through 
its Division on Rehabilitation, plans to con- 
duct a two-year study in one or two states to 
determine the steps involved in psychiatric re- 
habilitation from the time the case is first dis- 
covered to the point of gainful occupation. 
Such a program will require coordinated ac- 
tivity of all the agencies in the state involved 
in the process, and it must assume a large 
responsibility in offering training opportuni- 
ties to all those individuals, professional or lay, 
whose activities have a bearing upon the men- 
tal health of patients. 

Widespread interest in psychiatric rehabili- 
tation has increasingly been evinced by indus- 
trial groups, ministers, universities and schools, 
the press, and a variety of social agencies. The 
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National Council on Rehabilitation gives co- 
ordinated advice and direction to the multiple 
agencies working in the field of rehabilitation. 
See VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION. 


National Mental Health Act 
The passage of the National Mental Health 


Act in June, 1946, provided a national medium 
through which extensive mental health activi- 
ties can be served. The Act authorizes the ex- 
penditure of $7,500,000 (not yet appropriated) 
for the construction and equipment of hospital 
and laboratory buildings and facilities for a 
National Mental Health Institute to be oper- 
ated by the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice as a center of mental disease research, and 
also provides for the training of psychiatric 
personnel. The Act in addition authorizes an 
expenditure of $10,000,000 in federal grants- 
in-aid to governmental and voluntary agencies 
for psychiatric research and for the training of 
psychiatrists and auxiliary personnel needed 
to provide mental health services. The respon- 


sibility for the administration of the Act lies | 


with the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service. 


Mental Deficiency 


Mental deficiency (feeble-mindedness) is 
the term applied to the condition of the indi- 
vidual who is so badly handicapped intellec- 
tually that he cannot conduct his affairs with 
ordinary prudence. It is a defect of intelli- 
gence dating from birth or a very early age. 
On the basis of severity of defect, mental de- 
fectives are classified into three major groups: 
the idiot, or lowest; the imbecile; and the 
moron, bordering on the self-sufficient. Some 
cases of mental deficiency are due to injuries 
to the brain tissues; others result from defi- 
ciencies in the development of the brain. Some 
of these disorders are hereditary, while in other 
conditions hereditary causes are remote or ab- 
sent. 

Mental deficiency ‘is a social. concept, and 
social criteria of the condition are fundamen- 
tal. Other criteria, such as mental age arrived 
at through tests, are valid for determining 
mental deficiency only when they correlate 
with social criteria or when they are used as 


one part of a study of the person’s total ad- 
justment. One of the most important means 
of determining mental deficiency is the use 
of various psychological or intelligence tests. 
The critical use and interpretation of tests are 
the special field of the clinical psychologist. 
For clinical purposes a modification of the 
Binet Test has the most widespread use. This 
test classifies the subject according to the age 
level to which his intelligence most closely 
corresponds (mental age). The ratio of the 
subject’s mental age to his chronological age, 
that is, the per cent of expected develop- 
ment that he has achieved, is called his intelli- 
gence quotient (1.Q.). See PsycHoLocicaL 
TESTING IN SoctAL WELFARE. 

A large proportion of mental deficiency is 
found among delinquents. This is probably 
due to the fact that feeble-minded children are 
easily led and are very suggestible. Delin- 
quency is frequently a result of society’s fail- 
ure to make adequate provision for children 
of limited intelligence. 

Institutions for the mentally defective actu- 
ally care for only about one-tenth of the total 
of those in the population, even in our best- 
equipped states. The remainder in most in- 
stances are problems for community care. This 
necessitates careful registration, education, and 
supervision. 

Education of mentally deficient children is 
carried on toa small extent through temporary 
institutional placement but for the most part 
depends on the public schools. The larger 
communities provide special classes for such 
children, but elsewhere they are dealt with in 
the regular classes. While the best educational » 
programs provide for the personality needs of 
the defective child, all too often the special 
class becomes another routine or, even worse, a 
“catchall” for children who are annoying. 
Well-ordered education for defectives aims to 
develop what strengths the children have and 
to forestall continual failure. The environmen- 
tal limitations of many dull children demand 
also a better appreciation of the home as a fac- 
tor in the education of the child. School social 
work especially designed to fulfill this func- 
tion is at present far too limited. See Soctau 
AND HEALTH Work IN THE SCHOOLS. 
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Institutions for mental defectives are as a 
rule designed either to provide custodial care 
or training preparatory to discharge or super- 
vision in the community. Some children need 
an institution because the severity of the de- 
fect defies home care. Others have become de- 
linquent or are otherwise disturbing and need 
a more controlled environment during train- 
ing than exists in the community. Unfortu- 
nately, community health and welfare agen- 
cies are often inclined to seek the commitment 
of such children before the resources for non- 
institutional care have been used to their ut- 
most. As in the case with the insane, inade- 
quate provision is often made for the super- 
vision of those patients who are or could be 
discharged from institutions. 


Epilepsy 

Epilepsy is a term applied to a group of dis- 
orders which are characterized by convulsions 
and loss of consciousness. There are two main 
types of epilepsy: the grand mal, in which the 
victim falls suddenly, loses consciousness, and 
has a jerking convulsion of the body; and 
petit mal, in which there is only a transient 
loss of consciousness, often without interrup- 
tion of activity or an awareness of the attack. 
Attacks may occur in sleep for a long while 
before they are discovered. 

The epileptic is of social significance because 
of the liability to self-injury and because of the 
irritable, aggressive personality tending to ac- 
company the disorder and the violent out- 
breaks that may follow or supplant a convul- 
sion. Some states have consequently made spe- 
cial provision for epileptics, either in institu- 
tions for the insane or for mental defectives, 
or separately. 


Alcoholism 


Alcoholism is now the fourth ranking 
health problem in America. There are one 
million known chronic alcoholics in this coun- 
try. Between 10 and 25 per cent of all patients 
admitted to state hospitals suffer from chronic 
alcoholic conditions Alcoholism is among the 
top-ranking causes of psychoses. In spite of the 
magnitude of the problem, few facilities exist 
for the treatment of alcoholics. Most alcoholic 
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patients land in jail or correctional institutions 
instead of in the hands of the medical profes- 
sion. Only a minute percentage of alcoholics 
get any more than emergency treatment. 

The largest problem lies in the provision of 
the proper care for the chronic alcoholic. Mod- 
ern research has thrown considerable light on 
the types of chronic alcoholics but has discov- 
ered little as to the fundamental causes of alco- 
holism or as to the effective methods of treat- 
ment. Such individuals need therapy, the crux 
of which is psychiatric understanding, guid- 
ance, and treatment. Although the problem is 
generally recognized now as essentially medi- 
cal, there has been no systematic attack upon 
it on a nation-wide basis. The most urgent 
need now is for a program of public educa- 
tion toward the prevention of alcoholism on a 
large scale. See ALCOHOLISM. 
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MIGRANTS, TRANSIENTS, AND TRAV- 
ELERS.* To understand the scope of the so- 
cial problem presented by the mobility of 
people it is necessary to realize the extent, 
composition, and direction of migration of our 
civilian population in recent years. During the 
war period 1941-1945 more than 15,000,000 
civilians, 12 per cent of our total population, 
changed county residence, and one-half of that 
number changed state residence. Civilian mi- 
gration was two-thirds greater on an annual 
average basis than during the prewar period 
1935 to 1940; wartime migrants moved long 
distances; and children under fourteen years 
of age made up nearly one-fourth of the in- 
tercounty migrants as compared to one-sixth 
in the prewar period.? 

Generally, wartime migration was to the 
coasts: Pacific, Great Lakes, South Atlantic, 
and, to a lesser degree, Gulf. It came largely 
from the Mississippi Valley’s agricultural 
areas, the Rocky Mountain area, the area be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Pacific Coast, 
and the overpopulated East, particularly New 
York and Pennsylvania. The greatest inter- 
state migration was to the Pacific Coast states: 
California, Oregon, and Washington. The 
District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Ohio, and Virginia, also 
showed net population increases. Considerable 
intrastate migration from farm to industrial 
coastal areas took place in Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and Texas, al- 
though there was a net decline in each state’s 
population. Five million of the farm popula- 
tion moved to northern ‘and western cities and 
to newly developed southern industrial areas. 

The war not only continued but greatly ac- 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in DirecTory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 

2U.S. Bureau of the Census. Civilian Migration in 
the United States: December 1941 to March 1945. 
Population — Special Reports, Series P-S No. 5. 7 pp. 
September 2, 1945. 
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celerated the migration trends which had been 
in evidence for decades. Migration generally 
proceeds from areas of lesser to areas of greater 
economic opportunity. The net result is to 
bring people to places which afford better 
chances for gainful employment. The nature 
of our postwar economy, and especially the 
degree of speed and success of industrial con- 
version to peacetime production, will deter- 
mine migration patterns for some time to 
come. Migration will continue to be a means 
by which our citizens find and equalize op- 
portunity. See EMPLOYMENT PLANNING. 


Services to Transients and Migrants 


During the nation-wide depression begin- 
ning in 1929 there was a rapid rise in the num- 
ber of unemployed persons moving in search 
of work. Many needed financial assistance, 
placing a heavy burden on governmental and 
voluntary agencies. In 1932 a group of these 
agencies formed the Committee on Care of 
_ Transient and Homeless, active to June, 1938, 
when it became the Council on Interstate Mi- 
gration, since dissolved. The National Trav- 
elers Aid Association was a prime mover in 
the work of the Committee and the Council. 

In August, 1933, a federal transient pro- 
gram was set up under the Federal Emergency 


Relief Administration. State camp, shelter, and’ 


service facilities were provided, and these 
were operated with federal funds. At the pro- 
gram’s peak in October, 1934, 47 states and 
the District of Columbia had transient bureaus 
and camps in operation. From August, 1933, 
through January, 1936, federal transient as- 
sistance amounted to $86,425,031, including 
$8,456,975 for plant and equipment. The 
highest monthly census enumeration was that 
of February, 1935, when 300,460 persons were 
under care. The program defined a transient 
person as one who had been within state 
boundaries less than one year. Studies found 
that transients under care were moving pri- 
marily in search of employment and that they 
constituted a representative cross-section of 
the population. The program was liquidated 
on January 1, 1936, after intake had been 


closed September 20, 1935. 
No uniform nation-wide system of record- 


ing nonresident applicants for assistance has 
existed since the discontinuance of the federal 
transient program. Many local and a few state 
committees and a number of interested in- 
dividuals have continued activities, such as 
securing information on current problems of 
transiency and migration, helping to maintain 
existing resources, keeping communities 
aware of the problem, and working for cor- 
tective state and federal legislation. Some local 
committees have been revived after a period 
of inactivity during the war. The committee 
in San Francisco, in an attempt to avoid re- 
sistance to the term “transient,” is called the 
Committee on Community Resources for 
Newcomers. A national focus for social work’s 
concern with the condition of migrant people 
was afforded from 1939 to 1945 by a special 
Committee on Interstate Migration of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 

In 1940 a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, headed by Congressman John H. 
Tolan of California, was created “to investi- 
gate the interstate migration of destitute citi- 
zens.” Much testimony was taken from repre- 
sentatives of voluntary social agencies and 
others, and was later published in 10 volumes 
of hearings. The Committee’s report to Con- 
gress entitled Interstate Migration (infra) rec- 
ommended legislation or appropriations under 
three headings: (a) to care for migrants while 
they are pursuing a job either in agriculture 
or in industry, (b) to care for potential mi- 
grants in agriculture, and (c) to care for mi- 
grant families who are trying to get a new 
start and for whom a return to their point of 
origin is not a feasible solution. 

The Tolan Committee held that migration 
was symptomatic either of problems of dis- 
placement in agriculture or of unemployment 
in industry. It designated three groups of af- 
fected persons: potential migrants, removal 
migrants, and habitual or seasonal migrants. 
The Committee found that many people, set- 
ting out in search of a new beginning else- 
where, had been unable to settle down and so 
had joined the ranks of habitual migrants, 
following seasonal employment in agriculture 
and industry. By the Committee’s definition 
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the transient problem merges with that of the 
migratory problem. 

By the end of 1940 the problem of the desti- 
tute migrant began to be overshadowed by 
other and different problems arising from 
defense migration. The new migrant group, 
usually successful in its search for jobs, re- 
quired little public assistance but encountered 
a great dearth of other community facilities 
in all parts of the country. The Tolan Com- 
mittee, reconstituted in March, 1941, as the 
Select Committee Investigating National De- 
fense Migration (see infra), held hearings and 
published more than 20 volumes of testimony 
concerning this situation. It issued five interim 


reports, calling upon Congress to provide ad- 


ditional community facilities and urging the 
establishment of a national employment serv- 
ice and a national farm placement service 
(later established by executive order). Stress- 
ing the human and economic waste of un- 
necessary and unplanned migration, the Com- 
mittee emphasized that only an adequate 
plan for use of the nation’s production re- 
sources — including men, machines, and ma- 
terial — could be expected to prevent unneces- 
sary migration and its attendant problems. 
While no major congressional legislation was 
enacted as a direct outgrowth of the Com- 
mittee’s work, the reports and recommenda- 
tions were utilized by various governmental 
agencies in planning their programs and serv- 
ices. 

A Federal Interagency Committee on Mi- 
grant Labor was established in May, 1946, 
under the sponsorship of the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration of the United 
States Department of Labor. This Committee 
is composed of representatives of federal agen- 
cies directly interested in living and labor 
conditions of migrant workers in industry, 
transportation, and agriculture. Agencies rep- 
resented on it are the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Department of Labor, Federal Security 
Agency, National Housing Agency, and the 
Railroad Retirement Board. The Committee 
is concerned with the traditional conditions 
under which permanent migrants have 
worked — irregular recruitment and employ- 
ment, low wages and their attendant effects, 


child labor, lack of educational opportunity, 
poor health, and low living levels. 

In New York a state interdepartmental com- 
mittee, appointed by the governor in 1942, 
and later a special committee of the State War 
Council, appointed in 1945, recommended 
major improvements in that state’s camps for 
migrant agricultural workers. These camps 
are owned by employers but are supervised 
and licensed by the State Department of Public 
Health. The committee’s recommendations in- 
cluded strict enforcement of the sanitary code; 
expanded health services; adequate child care 
programs; enforcement of child labor laws in 
agriculture; annual registration of labor con- 
tractors; correction of unfair and illegal labor 
practices; assistance to camp operators to in- 
sure proper camp management and labor re- 
lations, construction and remodeling, group 
feeding, management of farm labor coopera- 
tives, and labor utilization and training; and 
the appointment of a continuing committee. 
Laws and appropriations to carry out the rec- 
ommendations were passed and are now in 
effect. The Consumers League of New York, 
interested in migrant problems since 1930, con- 
ducted field surveys of migrant camps in 1944 
and 1945, and assisted in generating public 
opinion. 


Services to Travelers 


Passenger transport by train, bus, and air- 
plane increased from 421,462,000 passengers 
in 1934, with an average trip of 53 miles, to 
572,728,000 in 1940, with an average trip of 
56 miles. In 1944 it reached a total of 1,560,- 
317,000 passengers, three times the annual 
average of the 1934-1940 period. The average 
trip in 1944 was 81 miles in length. Part of 
this increase was due to war travel, particu- 
larly of men in uniform and their families who 
followed them from camp to camp, and to the 
curtailment of automobile travel. The high 
rate of passenger travel is expected to continue 
for the next few years. 

Of all travelers journeying by train, bus, car, 
airplane, or boat, and whose trips are financed 
personally or by parents, relatives, or prospec- 
tive employers, a certain number encounter 
circumstances which cause them to need the 
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services of a social agency. These services may 
be information, direction, travel service, or 
social case work. 

Community facilities for assisting travelers 
are usually located at points through which 
the greatest number of persons in need are 
likely to pass — railway terminals, steamship 
piers, bus terminals, and airports. Here inter- 
views are held to determine whether a plan can 
be worked out quickly or whether greater serv- 
ice over a period of time must follow. 

The Travelers Aid Societies of the larger 
American communities have given exclusive 
attention to travelers since late in the nine- 
teenth century. At first their work was prima- 
rily the protection of young girls who traveled 
by train, but experience soon proved that no 
one among travelers is exempt from emergency 
trouble, and the scope of activities was 
broadened accordingly. During 1946, or- 
ganized Travelers Aid Societies operated in 
approximately roo of the larger cities (their 
work covering over 500 surrounding com- 
munities) while cooperating representatives 
gave travelers’ aid service in more than 1,000 
other communities. Other voluntary social 
agencies, such as local chapters of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, family service agencies, and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, give 
aid to travelers where an organized Travelers 
Aid Society does not exist. Some departments 
‘of public welfare also render assistance to 
travelers. 

During the war the National Travelers Aid 
Association, in addition to expanding its tradi- 
tional services, became one of the six member 
agencies of the United Service Organizations, 
Inc. (USO). In this connection 181 Travelers 
Aid Service Units and 165 Lounges for Troops 
in Transit were established to provide pro- 
fessional case work and other services to the 
unprecedented number of wartime travelers, 
including servicemen. Since V-J Day there 
has been a gradual decrease in these services. 
From 1941 through 1945, expenditures for all 
local and national Travelers Aid services 
totaled $14,164,960, of which $6,708,859 was 
spent in connection with the USO program. 

In cities which are ports of entry to the 
United States, Travelers Aid Societies are pre- 


pared to give special service in caring for im- 
migrants and repatriated Americans. Other 
groups such as International Institutes, the 
National Council of Jewish Women, and the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference also 
render services to newcomers to this country. 


Transient Veterans 


Following all our major wars, numerous 
veterans have used transiency as a needed 
safety valve for restlessness and other problems 
they must face in readjusting to civilian life. 
An Army survey of the postwar plans of sol- 
diers, made in 1945, indicated that about 80 
per cent intended at that time to return to their 
native states, 10 per cent intended to move to 
another state, and ro per cent were undecided. 
This suggests that more than a million serv- 
icemen may change residence in the total re- 
conversion period. The major part of the ex- 
pected movement will be to the Pacific Coast 
and, to a lesser degree, to the Northeast. The 
South will suffer the greatest loss in the ex- 
pected migration pattern. 

While only a small part of the total group 
of veterans who move will need or seek serv- 
ices from social agencies, it is important that 
communities be prepared with facilities for 
meeting such needs as are presented to them. 
The National Committee on Service to Vet- 
erans of the National Social Welfare Assembly 
lists four main groups of transient veterans 
who may need the help of a local social agency: 


Those who wish to remain in the com- 
munity permanently. 

Those who have come for a limited time 
to receive or seek medical care or educational 
benefits. 

Those passing through a community en- 
route to a definite destination who encounter 
unexpected emergencies. 

Those who seem to be aimless in their tran- 
siency. (For this group case work service of 


high quality is needed.) 


Causing the transiency of veterans may be 
physical or mental disabilities, personal mal- 
adjustments, difficulty in adjusting to civilian 
life, need for assistance in presenting claims, 
and problems of education, vocational rehabili- 
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tation, and employment. See VETERANS’ BENE- 
FITS AND SERVICES. 


Settlement Laws 


The principle of settlement holds that each 
community is responsible for care of its own 
members and should not bear the cost of care 
for needy nonresidents. Designed to immobi- 
lize labor in the static agricultural economy 
of England some three hundred years ago, 
settlement became part of the English Poor 
Laws and its principles migrated to this coun- 
try with our colonists. These principles are 
still apparent in our settlement laws despite 
the fact that in the United States today a mo- 
bile labor supply is demanded by our eco- 
nomic, industrial, and agricultural systems. 
Our settlement laws now serve to restrict the 
giving of assistance to nonsettled persons 
rather that to carry out the original intent of 
fixing responsibility for their care on a given 
locality. 

Settlement lost by migrant workers at the 
time of their first move is not easily gained else- 
where. There is wide variation in the various 
states’ settlement requirements and a general 
trend toward increasing the length of resi- 
dence needed for eligibility for general public 
assistance. It is this latter form of aid, financed 
entirely by state or local funds, upon which 
most migrants must depend when in need of 
financial assistance. The migrant aged, needy 
blind, and dependent children may look for 
assistance within the social security programs 
which, with federal as well as state financial 
participation, generally have more liberal resi- 
dence requirements. 

State settlement laws often adversely affect 
persons who are not newcomers to a commu- 
nity. Local or even township residence is re- 
quired in many states, where even a self-sup- 
porting individual who has never left the state 
has no settlement if he has not remained a 
stated length of time in one community. In 
other states, members of a family take the set- 
tlement status of the husband or father. A 
wife and children remaining at home while 
the breadwinner seeks employment elsewhere 
may thus lose settlement even with lifelong 
residence in a community. 


In contrast with the general provision for 
newer residents, it is interesting to note that 
at the introduction of the federal social secu- 
rity program only one state set its minimum 
residence requirements for old age assistance 
at less than the maximum permitted by the 
Social Security Act, while in 1946, 21 states 
required less than that maximum. 

As of May 1, 1946, 4 of the 51 states* had no 
statutory residence requirements for old age 
assistance, 7 states had none for aid to de- 
pendent children, and 5 states none for aid to 
the blind. Of the 47 states with statutory re- 
quirements for old age assistance, 30 had some 
variation of the maximum state residence re- 
quirement permitted under the Social Security 
Act, which is five years out of the last nine 
years prior to application including the last 
year; 2 states required three years’ residence; 
I state required two years; and 14 states re- 
quired one year. Of 43 states with statutory 
residence requirements for aid to dependent 
children, all required approximately one year’s 
residence. In aid to the blind 42 states had a 
statutory residence requirement. Of these, 
24 states specified some variation of the maxi- 
mum permitted under the federal Act; 2 re- 
quired three years’ residence; 2 states required 
two years’ residence; and 14 required one 
year. Eighteen states waive all residence re- 
quirements if the individual became blind 
while residing in the state. In some few in- 
stances, states which have no statutory resi- 
dence requirements have set up such require- 
ments by agency rulings. 

State legislatures have shown their concern 
with the handicaps of settlement laws. In 1943 
Rhode Island became the first state to abolish 
all settlement requirements in all categories; 
in that state need is now the only test for eligi- 
bility. In 1945 many state lawmakers con- 
sidered settlement law changes. Pennsylvania, 
willing to abolish settlement if other states will 
do likewise, considers nonresidents eligible for 
assistance provided their previous residence 
has been in a state which grants assistance to 
applicants without regard to residence. New 
York, in 1946, eliminated settlement provi- 


1[ncluding Alaska, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii. 
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sions and requires only that applicants be 
residing in the state. Delaware, Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, and Wyoming in 1945 
joined those states which permit payments to 
recipients living out of the state. Some states 
enacted laws which allow more freedom to 
move within the state without loss of settle- 
ment. 3 

For half a century various attempts have 
been made to negate the inequalities arising 
from settlement requirements. Three major 
proposals for working within the framework 
of existing settlement laws are: a uniform 
settlement law in all states, interstate com- 
pacts, and a federally financed assistance pro- 
gram for nonresidents. 

Uniform settlement laws would require a 
one-year period for gaining residence in each 
state, with settlement retained in one state 
until gained in another. Proposed as early as 
1898, this plan has had considerable support 
among social work and other groups, but only 
a few states have enacted such a law. The dis- 
advantages of this plan include the difficulties 
of obtaining uniform administration and in- 
terpretation by all state welfare agencies and 
state attorneys general, and elimination of 
legal precedents already embodied in court 
decisions on settlement. There would still re- 
main the necessity for residence investigation 
of every applicant, an expensive administrative 
process.* 

Reciprocal agreements (interstate com- 
pacts) among the states have also been pro- 
posed as a palliative for the restrictiveness of 
settlement laws. These agreements would al- 
low a state to offset its settlement requirements 
on a reciprocal basis with another state. State- 
enabling legislation is necessary for such agree- 
ments. Experience with this method has 
proved discouraging: 11 states have passed the 
necessary enabling legislation, but less than 
half of them have actually made reciprocal 
agreements, and some states have repealed the 
laws. 


1Jt has been estimated that residence investigation 
accounts for 11.6 per cent of the total time spent by 
the social worker on investigation of eligibility, and 
18 per cent of the over-all proportion of time by the 
entire staffs of local welfare offices. See Jackson, infra. 


Establishment of an assistance program for 
nonresidents for which 100 per cent of the costs 
would be provided from federal funds, with 
eligibility determined by the states, has been 
advocated as another means of meeting the 
needs of people while retaining state settle- 
ment laws. The Social Security Board? has 
considered this plan infeasible, pointing to the 
question of whether assistance would be based 
on federal or state standards. Experience in 
the federal transient program showed that a 
dual standard of care cannot be administered 
successfully. However, state standards need 
not necessarily apply because such a program 
presupposes that the recipients are a federal 
responsibility. Another disadvantage of this 
plan arises from classifying people as non- 
residents, segregating them as “outsiders” and 
thereby hampering their integration into com- 
munity life. Expensive residence investiga- 
tions would not be lessened and might be in- 
creased in state efforts to prove applicants’ 
eligibility as nonresidents, whose support 
would be entirely a federal charge. 

Growing support has been given the thesis 
that complete abolition of all settlement re- 
quirements is the logical solution of the prob- 
lem. The American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, composed primarily of state and local 
welfare administrators, in 1945 changed its 
position from that of recommending a one- 
year settlement requirement to strong support 
of complete abolition. The American Assocta- 
tion of Social Workers at its 1946 Delegate 
Conference reiterated its appeal for removal 
of settlement requirements for public assist- 
ance. The Social Security Board, the Council 
of State Governments, and the Conference of 
Northeastern States on Social Welfare and 
Relief have urged elimination of settlement. 

States are hesitant about abolishing their 
settlement laws, fearful that removal of what 
is thought to be their protective value would 
permit or even encourage an influx of indigent 
persons into states which have high assistance 


1 The Social Security Board was abolished in July, 


-1946, by the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2 


and its functions transferred to the newly constituted 
Social Security Administration. 
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grants or a favorable climate.t Rhode Island, 
which abolished settlement three years ago, 
reports such fears have proved groundless in 
that state. Some states with inadequate wel- 
fare funds believe their assistance should be 
limited to residents. 

Abolition of settlement requirements by 
most individual states on their own initiative 
appears unlikely under present conditions. 
In view of this, many leaders in social work 
and other fields now urge that the federal 
government assume leadership in dealing with 
the settlement problem by establishing a gen- 
eral assistance category under the Social Secu- 
rity Act. This would provide federal-state 
funds for nonresidents as well as others who 
fall outside the present categories. A comple- 
mentary recommendation is that a system of 
variable grants be established, thus providing a 
proportionately larger share of federal funds 
for states with inadequate state funds. With 
security thus provided for states which would 
be most heavily burdened should settlement 
laws be abolished, elimination of all settlement 
requirements could be made a condition for 
states to receive federal grants-in-aid. See Pus- 
Lic AssISTANCE. 

The right of a person to move freely from 
state to state was upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court in 1941, when it rendered a 
decision in the case of Edwards vs. the State 
of California. The Court states this right “is 
an incident of national citizenship” protected 
by the Constitution against state interferences. 
Further, barriers set up by states to block this 
free movement “would prevent a citizen be- 
cause he was poor from seeking new horizons 
in other states. It might thus withhold from 
large segments of our people that mobility 
which is basic to any guarantee of freedom of 
opportunity.” 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS IN SOCIAL 
WORK. National associations constitute an 
important aspect of the organization of social 
welfare services in the United States. They 
function in all fields of social work — family 
service, child care, leisure-time services, so- 
cial welfare planning. Most local agencies are 
related to some national organization and their 
work is affected by policies and plans de- 
veloped on the national level. The national 
associations have become influential channels 
for the development of objectives and policies, 
for the formulation of standards, for exchange 
of experience, and for expansion of services 
in different functional fields. See Community 
ORGANIZATION IN SoctaL Work. They occupy 
an influential position in relation to their local 
member agencies, to local social welfare plan- 
ning bodies, and to other national organiza- 
tions. The list of national organizations in 
Part Two of this volume includes 79 govern- 
mental and intergovernmental agencies, and 
442 national and international voluntary or- 
ganizations, whose functions are in or closely 
related to the field of social work. 

National associations in social work have de- 
veloped over a considerable period of years. 
For example, the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul was started in America in 1845. The first 
national convention of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations was held in 1854. The Salva- 
tion Army started work in the United States 
in 1865. The first national conference of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations was 


held in 1871, and the American National Red 
Cross was organized in 1881. The largest num- 
ber of national associations, however, were 
organized between 1900 and 1920. Twenty- 
one, all having local member units, were or- 
ganized during these two decades. Since 1921, 
however, the number of national interagency 
bodies, councils, and cooperative operating 
bodies which have been created has exceeded 
the number of new individual national agen- 
cies. In the past quarter century, from 1920 to 
1945, Numerous national interagency bodies 
have come into being. 


Variations Among National Associations 


National associations differ greatly from 
each other. Many of them originally developed 
as federations of already established local agen- 
cies. National meetings, called on the initiative 
of local leaders, were held for the purpose of 
exchanging local experience. No authority 
over local units was at first given to these na- 
tional federations. Several national agencies, 
on the other hand, created their national or- 
ganization before local afhliates were or- 
ganized. The local units were established by 
and in accordance with regulations developed 
by the national organizations. Both of these 
patterns have become modified over the years, 
but they have continued to exert a decided in- 
fluence on national-local relationships. 

National associations in social work differ in 
other ways. They differ in size and resources. 
In one recent study? it was noted that the na- 
tional agencies which were studied varied, in 
the number of local units they reported, from 
49 to 3,757. The organizations having mem- 
berships varied in size from approximately 
25,000 members to nearly 2,000,000. Financial 
resources, as represented by investment in 
plant and equipment, varied from a few thou- © 
sand dollars to over $250,000,000. In annual 
expenditures, the associations ranged from ap- 
proximately $20,000 a year to nearly $1,500,- 
ooo a year. The number of professional na- 
tional staff members varied from 2 to over 100. 
National social work associations also differ in 
their purposes to a considerable degree. They 


1 See Johns, infra. 
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differ, too, in their form of organization, in 
their traditions, and in the attitudes their 
leaders take toward other kindred organiza- 
tions. 

A variety of national-local relationships has 
prevailed among national associations. In gen- 
eral, these relationships can be classified in 
three fairly distinct groups. 

1. Agencies with a high degree of national 
control over their local member units. In these 
agencies the form of both local and national 
organization and the content and method of 
services and program are largely determined 
nationally. Only limited opportunity is pro- 
vided for adaptation to local conditions and 
needs. National manuals are closely followed. 
The nationally determined standards are 
maintained by granting or withholding char- 
ters, providing or not providing field services, 
and by restricting the participation of local 
workers in pension plans and personnel serv- 
ices to those employed by accredited local 
units. 

2. Agencies with mixed national-local con- 
trol. Here, the national policies are ordinarily 
set by regular legislative assemblies of official 
representatives of local units. Local units have 
considerable discretion in adapting national 
policies and plans. National officials pro- 
vide leadership in identifying issues and 
providing data on national problems facing 
the association; and they supply technical serv- 
ice on local problems. 

3. Agencies where a high degree of control 
resides in the local units. National meetings 
of these agencies are devoted primarily to dis- 
cussion of mutual problems and exchange of 
local experience. Relatively little provision is 
made for joint setting of national policies or 
procedures. Occasionally recommendations on 
current problems are made to local units, but 
no provision is made for requiring adherence 
to any national actions. Local variations of 
practice abound. 

Combinations and variations of these three 
general types of national-local relationships 
exist. In general, the pattern of mixed national- 
local control seems to be emerging as the pre- 
vailing basis of relationship. Cooperative es- 
tablishment of national policies and plans by 


authorized representatives of local units, with 
national leadership and administration as- 
signed to national officials, combined with a 
sense of mutual accountability, seems to be 
evolving as the more generally accepted prac- 
tice. 


Cooperative Relationships 


Cooperation among national associations in 
social work has existed for many decades. It 
began on an informal basis, as personal rela- 
tionships developed among many of the na- 
tional agency executives. As early as 1910, a 
group of national agency executives were meet- 
ing periodically to share information and 
discuss mutual problems.t During the latter 
part of World War I, a number of national or- 
ganizations financed their war services 
through a joint national campaign, the United 
War Work Campaign. 

In 1921 the National Health Council was 
formed. The National Social Work Council 
was organized in 1922, after nearly two years 
of informal meetings of a group of national 
agency executives. Cooperation expanded dur- 
ing the 1920’s, and the depression years further 
stimulated cooperative relationships among 
the national associations. The Committee on 
Care of Transient and Homeless, which ex- 
isted from 1933 to 1938, coordinated the work 
of a number of agencies concerned with people 
on the move. The National Education-Recrea- 
tion Council was organized in 1933, after 
representatives of leisure-time agencies had 
been asked by federal officials to formulate a 
program for unemployed youth. A joint study 
of the services and support of 11 national agen- 
cies” was made in 1939. 

Cooperative relationships were greatly ac- 
celerated during World War II. The United 
Service Organizations, Inc. (USO), Ameri- 
can War Community Services, Associated 
Youth Serving Organizations, National Com- 
mittee on Service to Veterans, National War 
Fund, American Council of Voluntary Agen- 
cies for Foreign Service, and other joint enter- 
prises developed. | 

The cooperative ventures of World War II 


1 See Richmond, infra. 
2 See National Social Work Council, infra. 
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involved significantly close relationships 
among national agencies. The USO was an im- 
portant experiment in close, continuous oper- 
ating relationships among six quite different 
agencies. It represented more than joint fund 
raising. Joint planning to determine the. dis- 
tribution of services, the policies under which 
they would be operated, definite accounta- 
bility to each other and to the coordinating 
body they created, became integral parts of the 
cooperative process. Joint distribution of serv- 
ices where they seemed most needed regard- 
less of the adequacy of local financial resources, 
became possible. Close working relationships 
were developed with governmental officials 
and with local community leaders. 

In the American War Community Services, 
joint consideration of the needs of communi- 
ties especially affected by war conditions, and 
consultative services to such communities by 
teams of workers from several agencies, be- 
came a definite part of their regular procedure. 
In the Associated Youth Serving Organiza- 
tions, specific planning together by the repre- 
sentatives of the seven member agencies was 
done for the purpose of improving and extend- 
ing services to youth. The National Com- 
mittee on Service to Veterans has included 
representatives of 19 welfare, veterans’, and 
labor organizations, giving direct service to 
veterans in communities. It has maintained 
liaison with the Veterans Administration and 
has published materials on veterans’ housing 
and employment needs. 

The relationships established by these in- 
teragency groups created in wartime, together 
with those of agencies concerned with foreign 
relief, may definitely influence interagency re- 
lationships in the future. 


The National Social Welfare Assembly 


Among the more important recent develop- 
ments among national associations in social 
work was the reconstitution during 1945 and 
early in 1946 of the National Social Work 
Council as the National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly. The purposes were expanded to “provide 
leadership and facilities for individual mem- 
bers to plan and act together in matters of 
common interest,” as well as to “provide a 


means of consultation and conference on so- 
cial welfare needs and problems,” according 
to the new constitution. Provision was made 
for lay as well as professional representation 
and participation, with local as well as na- 
tional representation. Steps were taken to 
bring about close coordination of the different 
national, interagency bodies, such as the Na- 
tional Health Council, National Education- 
Recreation Council, Social Case Work Coun- 
cil of National Agencies, National Publicity 
Council for Health and Welfare Services, As- 
sociated Youth Serving Organizations, Na- 
tional Committee on Service to Veterans, and 
others, should they desire to become more 
closely related. 

By October, 1946, 44 national voluntary and 
governmental agencies had become affiliated 
with the Assembly. The National Education- 
Recreation Council had become the Educa- 
tion-Recreation Council of the National So- 
cial Welfare Assembly, with staff service pro- 
vided by the Assembly. The Social Case Work 
Council of National Agencies had become the 
Social Case Work Council of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly. The National Com- 
mittee on Service to Veterans and the Service 
Cooperation Committee of the former Ameri- 
can War Community Services had established 
a similar relationship. The National Health 
Council, while retaining its corporate entity, 
became recognized as the Health Division of 
the Assembly with provision for coordination 
of the activities of the Council and the Assem- 
bly through the executives of each. An ex- 
panded budget was adopted, with increased 
foundation and member agency support, and 
enlarged staff service was provided. The As- 
sociated Youth Serving Organizations became 
an associate group of the Assembly in July, 
1946. 

The 44 organizations affliated with the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly (as of Octo- 
ber, 1946) are listed below. 


National Social Welfare Assembly 


American Association of Medical Social Workers 
American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers 
American Hearing Society 

American National Red Cross 

American Public Welfare Association 
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American Social Hygiene Association 

Boy Scouts of America 

Boys’ Clubs of America 

Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Fed- 
eral Security Agency 

Bureau of Prisons, United States Department of 
Justice 

Bureau of Public Assistance, Federal Security Agency 

Bureau of Research and Statistics, Federal Security 
Agency 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

Child Welfare League of America 

Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency 

Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 

Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds 

Extension Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture 

Family Service Association of America 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, Department of Christian Social Relations 

Federal Public Housing Authority, National Hous- 
ing Agency 

Girl Scouts 

National Association of Legal Aid Organizations 

National Board of the Young Womens Christian 
Associations 

National Child Labor Committee 

National CIO Community Services Committee 

National Conference of Catholic Charities 

National Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations 

National Federation of Settlements 

National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 

National Jewish Welfare Board 

National Organization for Public Health Nursing 

National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services 

National Recreation Association 

National Safety Council 

National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 

National Travelers Aid Association 

National Tuberculosis Association 

National Urban League 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security 
Agency ; 

Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency 

Retraining and Reemployment Administration, 
United States Department of Labor 

Salvation Army 

Veterans Administration 


Other National Interagency Councils 

Four other national interagency councils 
closely affiliated with the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly exert an important influence 
on national agency relationships. The member 
agencies of each are listed herewith. 


National Health Council 


*American Association of Medical Social Workers 
American Cancer Society 
American Diabetes Association 


*Also member of National Social Welfare Assembly. 
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American Epilepsy League 

American Eugenics Society 

*American Hearing Society 

American Heart Association 

*American National Red Cross 

American Nurses’ Association 

American Public Health Association 

*American Social Hygiene Association 

*Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency (Ad- 
visory ) 

Conference of State and Provincial Health Au- 
thorities of North America 

Maternity Center Association 

National Committee of Health Council Executives 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene 

*National Organization for Public Health Nursing 

*National Safety Council 

*National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 

*National Tuberculosis Association 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America 

*Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency 
(Advisory) 


Education-Recreation Council of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly 


American Association of Group Workers 

American Association of Museums 

American Federation of Arts 

American Library Association 

*American National Red Cross 

Associated Youth Serving Organizations 

*Boy Scouts of America 

*Boys’ Clubs of America 

*Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

*Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency 

*Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 

Conference of Professional Schools of Recreation 
and Group Work 

*Extension Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture ’ 

Farmers Home Administration, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture 

*Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, Department of Christian Social Rela- 
tions 

Federal Housing Administration, National Hous- 
ing Agency 

*Federal Public Housing Authority, National Hous- 
ing Agency 

Fish and Wildlife Service, United States Department 
of the Interior 

Forest Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture 

*Girl Scouts 

Knights of Columbus, Boy Life Bureau 

*National Board of the Young Womens Christian 
Associations 

National Catholic Welfare Conference 

*National Conference of Catholic Charities 

*National Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations 

National Education Association of the United States 

*National Federation of Settlements 

*National Jewish Welfare Board 

National Park Service, United States Department 
of the Interior 
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*National Recreation Association 

Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 
*Salvation Army 

Society of Recreation Workers of America 
United Service Organizations 


Social Case Work Council of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly 


*American Association of Medical Social Workers 

*American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers 

American Christian Committee for Refugees 

American Federation of International Institutes 

*American National Red Cross 

Association of the Junior Leagues of America 

*Child Welfare League of America 

Episcopal Service for Youth 

*Family Service Association of America _ 

International Migration Service 

*National Board of the Young Womens Christian 
Associations 

National Probation Association 

*National Travelers Aid Association 

United Service for New Americans 


Associated Youth Serving Organizations 


*Boys’ Clubs of America 

*Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

*Girl Scouts 

*National Board of the Young Womens Christian 
Associations 

*National Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations 

*National Federation of Settlements 

*National Jewish Welfare Board 


Types of Cooperative Effort 


A number of distinct types of cooperative 
effort among national associations in social 
work may be identified. 

1. Discussion of common problems. The 
most generally practiced and accepted coopera- 
tive practice among national agencies is the 
discussion of matters of common interest. For 
years representatives of national agencies have 
met together, listened to presentations on com- 
mon problems and developments, and shared 
information. The interagency councils and 
continuing committees have been primarily 
conferring bodies, although joint action has re- 
sulted on certain occasions, especially during 
the depression and war years. 

2. Joint interpretation. Interagency inter- 
pretation has increased in recent years, supple- 
menting that of individual agencies. The 
first major effort at joint interpretation, aside 
from that done in the united war work cam- 


*Also member of National Social Welfare Assembly. 


paign of 1918, was the United Educational 
Program in 1932. The inevitable emphasis on 
relief needs during the depression years made 
joint interpretation of other social welfare serv- 
ices seem necessary. The effort was only par- 
tially successful, because of limited funds for 
additional staff, but the annual Mobilization 
for Human Needs publicity program, under 
the direction of Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, Inc., proved an effective channel for co- 
operative emphasis on social needs and serv- 
ices. Joint interpretation at the national level 
was developed in the USO campaigns and in 
the succeeding National War Fund cam- 
paigns. The “Here’s to Youth” radio series, 
in 1944 and 1945, presented by 11 national 
youth-serving organizations, also emphasized 
the potentialities of effective, joint national in- 
terpretation of social welfare needs. See Pus- 
LIC RELATIONS AND EpucaTION IN SOCIAL 
Work. 

3. Consultation with federal officials. Joint 
consultation with federal officials increased 
during depression years and expanded greatly 
in the war years. Through the various na- 
tional councils, the USO, and other inter- 
agency groups, information was supplied and 
proposals outlined. Such cooperation is likely 
to expand further in the future. 

4. Joint fund raising. World War II brought 
about expansion of joint financing of national 
agency services. The USO conducted two na- 
tional campaigns to finance the services of its 
six member agencies. Later the National War 
Fund secured funds, in cooperation with local 
community chests, for practically all war serv- 
ices in the United States and abroad, except 
those of the American Red Cross. The possi- 
bilities of national joint financing of certain 
postwar services have been under serious con- 
sideration, especially for the equalizing of serv- 
ices of voluntary health agencies, of services 
in disadvantaged sections of the country, and 
of services to the peacetime military forces. 
See COMMUNITY CHESTS. 

5. Agreements between agencies. Agree- 
ments between national social agencies have 
become one of the major methods for establish- 
ing cooperative relationships. Among these 
are the agreements developed by the American 
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Red Cross with a number of national volun- 
tary and governmental agencies; the agree- 
ments of the Boy Scouts of America, the Girl 
Scouts, and the Camp Fire Girls, Inc., with a 
group of civic, educational, and fraternal agen- 
cies, for the expansion of their work; and the 
agreements defining the relationships among 
agencies serving moving people, known as 
the “transportation agreements.” Several differ- 
ent types of agreements are represented in this 
group, all constituting an important method 
of establishing interagency relationships. 

6. Experimental interagency field services. 
The first definite efforts to experiment with 
interagency field services to local communi- 
ties occurred in the mid-1920’s under the 
auspices of the National Health Council and 
the National Social Work Council. Further 
experimentation occurred in the depression 
years under the auspices of the National Edu- 
cation-Recreation Council. Joint field serv- 
ices were developed much more extensively 
during World War II by both the American 
War Community Services and the USO. In 
both organizations, teams of field workers 
visited certain communities when necessary. 
Local plans were developed jointly between 
agencies and with local representatives. 
“Trouble spots” were studied and treated to- 
gether. 

7. Working together on personnel matters. 
National associations have experimented to 
some degree in recent years with joint con- 
sideration of personnel matters. The Wartime 
Committee on Personnel in the Social Serv- 
ices, established in 1943 by the national or- 
ganizations of professional social workers and 
now known as the National Committee on 
Personnel in the Social Services, cooperated 
with the Office of Community War Services 
and the War Manpower Commission in de- 
veloping job definitions for use’ of national 
governmental and voluntary agencies. The 
six USO agencies outlined basic personnel re- 
quirements for workers in their war services. 
Later they developed a combination of agency 
and interagency orientation and refresher 
courses and institutes. 


Other Important Recent Developments 


Several cooperative organizations to pro- 
vide services to foreign countries developed 
as World War II ended. Central Location 
Index, Inc., was established in August, 1944, to 
serve as a joint international social service ex- 
change. A group of 24 social welfare, religious, 
and labor organizations formed the Coopera- 
tive for American Remittances to Europe in 
the fall of 1945. The Council of Relief Agen- 
cies Licensed for Operation in Germany was 
organized early in 1946. See INTERNATIONAL 
SociaL Work. 

A Conference on Unfinished Business in 
Social Legislation was held in Washington, 
D.C., on May 1 and 2, 1946, called by 11 na- 
tional organizations. Over 500 delegates from 
81 cities and 33 states heard legislative leaders 
and key administrators analyze pending legis- 
lation and then conferred with their own rep- 
resentatives on Capitol Hill. See Soctan Ac- 
TION. 

The organization of the National Health 
and Welfare Retirement Association has pro- 
vided, on a cooperative basis, needed coverage 
for workers in all health and welfare agencies. 
The plan is a necessary supplement to those 
previously established by certain national 
agencies for their own workers. The new plan 
makes coverage available to all health and wel- 
fare workers, in small and large agencies, and 
provides protection for workers who transfer 
from one agency to another. 

A Committee on Income Procedure of Na- 
tional Membership Organizations (now under 
the sponsorship of the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly) was established by seven na- 
tional associations in 1945 to review and in- 
terpret their income procedures, Differences in 
agency practices of financing their services, 
and differences in the requested basis of local 
support of national agency services, had de- 
veloped. In 1946 a National Budget Commit- 
tee was set up under the sponsorship of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., to review 
and recommend the budgets and program of 
those national agencies which request such a 
review. 

National associations in social work, in- 
dividually and jointly, have been reviewing 
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their services and their methods critically in 
terms of the needs emerging in the wake of 
World War II. In such reviews, recent develop- 
ments, such as the following, will un- 
doubtedly exert considerable influence: (1) 
Closer and more varied relationships have de- 
veloped among national ‘agencies. (2) Increas- 
ingly close and more effective relationships 
with federal government agencies have been 
established. (3) Greater emphasis is being 
placed, nationally, on lay participation. 
(4) National-local relationships have been 
strengthened. 
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Ray JoHNs 


OLD AGE AND SURVIVORS’ INSUR- 
ANCE. The end of 1946 brought the comple- 
tion of the first ten years of operation of the 
old age and survivors’ insurance program, es- 
tablished under the Social Security Act. As the 
program goes into its second decade, it is pos- 
sible to evaluate the extent to which the ob- 
jectives of the program are being attained, 
and to foresee what future developments in 
the program must be if it is to meet those 
objectives more adequately in the postwar 
years ahead. 


Nature of the Program 


The federal old age insurance program was 
established in 1935, when the Social Security 
Act was originally adopted, but was mate- 
rially changed by amendments adopted by 
Congress in 1939. The amended program, in 
contrast to the original one, emphasizes ade- 
quacy of benefit payments more than a strictly 
equitable return to each worker of his own 
contributions. This changed emphasis was re- 
flected in three principal provisions of the 
amended program. First, monthly insurance 
benefits began in January, 1940, rather than in 
January, 1942, as originally provided. Second, 
benefits were provided for the aged wives and 
young children of retired workers, as well as 
for the workers themselves, and for the sur- 
viving widows, orphans, and aged parents of 
deceased workers. Third, the formula by 
which benefit amounts are determined was re- 
vised to provide larger incomes for workers 
retiring in the early years of the program. 

The present program covers most workers 
employed in commerce and industry. The 
chief types of employment not covered are 
self-employment, agricultural employment, 
domestic service, employment for the federal 
government—both civilian and military—and 
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for state and local governments, employment 
for railroads, and employment for nonprofit 
religious, charitable, and educational organi- 
zations. 

The eligibility requirements for old age and 
survivors’ insurance benefits are designed to 
establish that the wage-earner was attached to 
covered employment for a substantial propor- 
tion of his working lifetime after the program 
started. Any of the various types of benefit 
provided under the program may be payable 
if the wage-earner spent, roughly, at least half 
of his working lifetime after 1936, or at least 
ten years, in covered employment. If he has not 
fulfilled either of these requirements, certain 
types of survivor benefits may nevertheless be 
payable if he worked in covered employment 
for, roughly, one-half of the three years before 
his death. 

The amounts of the benefits payable under 
the program are based chiefly on the “aver- 
age monthly wage” of the worker, computed 
over his entire working lifetime after the pro- 
gram started. The primary insurance benefit, 
which is the amount payable to a retired 
worker, is computed by taking 4o per cent of 
the first $50 of the worker’s average monthly 
wage and adding ro per cent of the next $200. 
The result is increased by 1 per cent for each 
year in which the worker is paid wages of at 
least $200. 

The aged wife of a retired worker may re- 
ceive a monthly benefit equivalent to 50 per 
cent of her husband’s primary benefit; the 
aged widow, or the widow having a child of 
the worker in her care, 75 per cent of the 
primary benefit; and each child or aged de- 
pendent parent, 50 per cent. The minimum 
monthly benefit payable to a single individual 
or family is $10; the maximum monthly pay- 
ment is $85 a month, 80 per cent of the work- 
er’s average monthly wage, or twice the pri- 
mary benefit, whichever is the least. Where 
no monthly benefits are payable, a lump-sum 
death payment may be made to the spouse, 
children, or parents of the deceased insured 
worker, or to the person who paid his burial 
expenses. 

The benefits are financed by taxes levied at 
equal rates on employers and employes cov- 
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ered under the program. The taxes apply to 
the first $3,000 of the employe’s wages in any 
one year. The original Act provided that the 
taxes would start at 1 per cent each in 1937, 
and would increase 0.5 per cent every three 
years until they reached 3 per cent each in 
1949. However, the tax rates have been 
“frozen” at 1 per cent each by successive 
actions of Congress. Each year an amount 
equal to roo per cent of the taxes is automati- 
cally appropriated to the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund. The money 
in the Fund can be used only to pay the bene- 
fits and administrative expenses of the pro- 
gram, and such part of the Fund as is not 
needed to meet current payments is required 
to be invested in interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States or in obligations guaran- 
teed as to both principal and interest by the 
United States. 

The old age and survivor’s insurance pro- 
gram is administered by the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance of the Social Se- 
curity Administration, a division of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 


Evaluation of Accomplishments 


While old age and survivors’ insurance is 
still a young program, its objectives are being 
met to an increasing extent. The high level of 
wartime employment permitted many persons 
of advanced years to work and thus qualify for 
monthly retirement benefits. In December, 
1945, approximately 1,470,000 aged persons, 
widows, and children were entitled to receive 
monthly benefits. Payments to some 182,000 
of this total could not be made for that month, 
in most cases because the beneficiary had en- 
gaged in covered employment during the 
month. In addition, there were approximately 
800,000 workers who had worked in employ- 
ment covered under the program long enough 
to qualify for benefits, but who had not yet 
applied for and received them. 

The average primary benefit to which re- 
tired workers in December, 1945, were en- 
titled was about $24.50. The average monthly 
payments to a retired worker and his wife 
were about $38.40; to families composed of a 
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widow and two children, $47.60; to aged wid- 
ows, about $20.20. 

These figures, of course, do not tell the en- 
tire story. The Social Security Board? has at- 
tempted an analysis of the results of the pro- 
gram in terms of the extent to which it meets 
the needs of the beneficiaries. For this pur- 
pose, the Board has compared the incomes, 
including imputed rent, of 3,529 beneficiary 
groups” with estimates of the cost of their re- 
quirements at the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration maintenance level.* These groups con- 
stitute a large sample of the beneficiaries who 
were receiving benefits in 1941-1942 in seven 
large cities. See Table I. The cost of require- 
ments at the maintenance level is not high, as 
is shown by the following budget estimates for 
beneficiaries who lived by themselves in St. 
Louis, as of June 15, 1941: man sixty-five years 
of age or over, unmarried, $505; man and 
wife, both sixty-five or over, $842; woman 
aged thirty-seven, girl eight, boy thirteen, 
$1,112. 

This approach to the study of adequacy of 
the program revealed that a significant pro- 
portion of the beneficiary groups did not have 
sufficient income, including their old age and 


survivors’ insurance benefits, for a mainte- 
nance level of living. 

Aged persons who work may not be able 
to do so indefinitely; and if work-connected 
income, gifts, and relief are left out of account, 
the large majority were not well provided for, 
judging by their income from old age and 
survivors insurance benefits, retirement pay, 
veterans’ pensions, annuities, assets, and im- 
puted rent. For example, about 70 pef cent 
of the nonmarried men and men with non- 
entitled wives did not have sufficient income 
from these relatively permanent sources to 
meet the minimum standards described in 
the maintenance budget. 

A further test of the adequacy of the pro- 
gram is in terms of the number of persons 
who become insured under the program in 
comparison with the number who at one time 
or another work in covered employment. It is 
estimated that by January 1, 1946, 73,000,000 
living persons had at least some old age and 
survivors insurance wage credits. Of these, 
only 41,500,000, or 57 per cent, were insured. 
Of the nearly 32,000,000 living workers who 
did not have insured status, some had left the 
labor force after only brief covered employ- 


TABLE I 
Percentage of Beneficiary Groups Without Sufficient Income for a Maintenance Level of Living, 1941-1942 


Philadelphia 

and 
Beneficiary Group Baltimore 
Nonmarried men 33.3 
Married men, wives entitled 38.6 
Married men, wives not entitled 47.5 
Female primary beneficiaries 45.3 
Aged widows a 
Widows, children entitled 66.7 


SuRVEY AREA 


Birmingham, 
Memphis and 
St. Louis Atlanta Los Angeles 
White Negro 

52.0 48.6 83.7 41.9 
47.8 42.6 87.1 23.6 
48.2 39.1 92.7 36.8 
61.5 50.0 2 24.7 
44.2 a = 29.0 
60.0 54.3 98.5 37:3 


* The number in sample is too small for percentage computation 


1 The Social Security Board was abolished in July, 
1946, by the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2 and 
its functions transferred to the newly constituted Social 
Security Administration. 

2The “beneficiary group” includes the primary 
beneficiary and spouse, if any, or the widow and un- 
married children under age eighteen at home. 

_8 The estimates are based on the cost of the Works 
Progress Administration “maintenance” budget, as 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
budget aims to include goods and services of such 
quantity and quality that health can be maintained 
and that limited participation in social activities is 
possible. 


ment, including many women who have or 
will have protection under the system on the 
basis of their husbands’ wage records. Others 
are workers who have only recently taken coy- 
ered jobs and will eventually build up insur- 
ance rights, or housewives who work only 
intermittently. A large proportion of the total 
uninsured, however, represents persons who 
do rely on earnings throughout a working life- 
time but, because of the restriction of coverage, 
do not have enough continuity of covered em- 
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ployment to qualify under the system. It is 
estimated that, during the first week of Janu- 
ary, 1946, only 52 per cent of the civilian labor 
force were engaged in employment covered 
under old age and survivors’ insurance. 


Expansion and Improvement of the Program 


As may be seen from the foregoing discus- 
sion, perhaps the greatest weakness in the old 
age and survivors’ insurance program is its 
limited coverage. Because of this limitation, 
many workers who have had substantial pe- 
tiods of covered employment fail to qualify 
for benefits, and many of those who do qual- 
ify receive smaller benefits than they would if 
all of their wages could be used in computing 
their benefit amounts. Accordingly, the So- 
cial Security Board has recommended to Con- 
gress that the program be extended to cover 
almost all gainfully employed workers, includ- 
ing the self-employed. The Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives considered these recommendations and 
held public hearings during the period be- 
tween February 25 and April 15, 1946, on the 
question of amending the program. 

Solutions have now been devised to the ad- 
ministrative problems which originally caused 
the exclusion of the self-employed and of agri- 
cultural and domestic workers. For the self- 
employed, reporting of income could be tied in 
with income tax returns. For agricultural and 
household employes, wage reporting and pay- 
ment of contributions could be accomplished 
either by a stamp method or through employer 
reports. 

Employes of the federal government and 
railroad workers were excluded chiefly because 
it was felt that they had adequate protection 
under existing retirement systems. However, 
experience has shown that because of the large 
amount of shifting between jobs there is a real 
need for the continuity of protection which 
would result from an extension of old age and 
survivors’ insurance coverage to these areas. 
Moreover, experience in private industry indi- 
cates that old age and survivors’ insurance 
coverage can be effected without impairing 
any of the rights or potential rights which 
individuals have under special systems. 


The constitutional question involved in 
levying the employer tax of the program 
against state governments could be solved by 
authorizing the Social Security Board to enter 
into voluntary agreements with states for the 
coverage of their employes. Local governmen- 
tal units could participate in the state agree- 
ments. No administrative problems are in- 
volved in covering nonprofit employes. 

An immediate problem related to the lim- 
ited coverage of the old age and survivors’ in- 
surance program arises from the situation of 
the millions of persons who have served in the 
armed forces during the war. Because of their 
absence from covered employment while in 
the armed forces, insurance protection which 
these service men and women had acquired 
before their induction has been lost, or such 
protection as they might have built up in civil- 
ian employment has been denied them, or the 
amount of their “average monthly wage” and 
hence the potential benefits payable to their 
survivors has diminished. The problem is most 
acute where the serviceman dies after dis- 
charge from service without having any serv- 
ice-related impairment, since servicemen have 
protection under veterans’ legislation against 
death while in service or, in case of death 
after discharge from the armed forces, where a 
service-related impairment is present. If all 
types of employment, including military serv- 
ice, were covered, this problem would not 
exist. Even if coverage is not to be made uni- 
versal, however, steps can be taken which will, 
in large measure, solve the immediate prob- 
lem. A guaranteed insured status, with guar- 
anteed minimum benefits, might be provided 
for each World War II veteran from the time 
of his discharge (which is when survivorship 
protection under veterans’ legislation is usu- 
ally lost) until he has had a chance to regain 
his old age and survivors’ insurance protec- 
tion. See VETERANS’ BENEFITS AND SERVICES. 

Another important recommendation which 
the Social Security Board has made is that in- 
surance against long-term total disability be 
added to the old age and survivors’ insurance 
program. Extended disability is among the 
important causes of insecurity; on an average 
day about 1,500,000 persons between fifteen 
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_ and sixty-five years of age are suffering from 
disabilities which have already lasted six 
months or more. It is significant that every 
other country in the world which has an old 
age retirement program provides for retire- 
ment necessitated by chronic or permanent 
disability. If disability insurance benefits were 
added to the old age and survivors’ insurance 
program, not only would there be a partial 
replacement of the wages lost by reason of the 
disability, but it would also be feasible to 
“freeze” the disabled worker’s status under 
the program and so to prevent periods of dis- 
ability from reducing or destroying his protec- 
tion against old age and death. Thus disability 
insurance would make a twofold contribution 
toward the effectiveness of the program. 

Even if coverage were extended and dis- 
ability benefits were added to the program, 
however, it would be desirable to provide fur- 
ther for more nearly adequate benefits. The 
present benefit formula might be changed to 
40 per cent of the first $75 (instead of $50) of 
average monthly wage, plus 10 per cent of the 
next $225 (instead of $200). If the minimum 
primary benefit were set by law at $20 (instead 
of the present $10) this would assure a man 
and wife a minimum combined benefit of $30. 

The present law limits benefits to $85 per 
month, twice the primary benefit amount, or 
80 per cent of the average monthly wage of 
the employe, whichever is least. A higher 
maximum dollar-amount, such as $120, would 
recognize the desirability of providing a wide 
range of benefits under a program of con- 
tributory insurance. Omission of the require- 
ment that the family total must not exceed 
twice the primary benefit amount would per- 
mit more adequate benefit payments when a 
number of dependents survive. 

Extension of the program to cover addi- 
tional occupations would call for changes in 
eligibility and average monthly wage provi- 
sions to reduce the handicap which newly 
covered workers would otherwise suffer. The 
average wage could be determined by basing 
it on only those periods when the worker’s 
earnings exceeded a certain amount. In order 
to afford reasonable recognition of the length 
of time a person contributed to the system, the 


benefits might continue to be increased by 1 
per cent for each year of coverage, as is now 
the case, and reduced by 2 per cent for each 
year the worker was out of covered employ- 
ment. To make it easier for the newly covered 
worker to gain insurance protection, he might 
be deemed to be insured, even though he did 
not meet the present requirements, if he had 
covered wages of $200 in each of at least five 
of the ten years before retirement or death. 

Benefits under the existing law are not paid 
for any month in which a person earns at 
least $15 in covered employment. In view of 
increased wage levels, this figure might be 
raised to $30. Also, the age of eligibility for 
women might be reduced to sixty. Since wives 
are, on the average, about five years younger 
than their husbands, this change would in 
most cases permit the payment of supplemen- 
tary benefits to the wife at the time the wage- 
earner retires. Women wage-earners and aged 
widows should be eligible at the same age as 
Wives. 

The Board’s recommendations for extension 
of the coverage of the old age and survivors’ 
insurance program should strengthen the ac- 
tuarial basis of the program both in the years 
immediately ahead and in the long run. Con- 
tribution income of the program would be 
increased while at the same time the relative 
cost of insurance benefits paid to the group 
of individuals who move between uninsured 
and insured employments would be reduced. 
Although it would be necessary to expand the 
income of the system to meet the cost of the 
various benefit recommendations, the added 
disbursements would be relatively low at the 
outset and would rise slowly. The best infor- 
mation now available suggests that with prac- 
tically complete coverage the average cost of 
an expanded old age, survivors’, and perma- 
nent disability program over the next fifty 
years might be in the neighborhood of 7 per 
cent of covered payrolls. 

With practically complete coverage of the 
gainfully employed and their dependents, a 
government contribution toward financing the 
program becomes equitable and appropriate. 
Such contribution would be partly offset by 
the reduced costs of public aid, particularly if 
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permanent disability benefits were provided. 

A technical staff appointed for the purpose 
by the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives made a thorough 
study of the social security program and in 
January, 1946, submitted a comprehensive re- 
port to the Committee.’ In February the Com- 
mittee began holding hearings on the question 
of amending the old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance program.? 

In addition, the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate conducted public hearings on a 
specific measure relating to one of the recom- 
mendations listed above. This is S.2204, a bill 
introduced by Senator George to provide a 
guaranteed insured status and minimum bene- 


fits for veterans who die within three years _ 


after discharge from the armed services. 
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PARENT EDUCATION AND CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT. The history of parent 
education in this country is a relatively long 
one. The movement has been characteristically 
an outcome of efforts by parents themselves 
to take advantage of available technical knowl- 
edge and expert advice. Parent education be- 
gan typically with little groups of individuals 
who took their tasks seriously enough to reach 
out for advice, to read books, and to talk their 
problems over together. 


Organized Activities 


The oldest continuous activity in parent edu- 
cation is represented today by the Child Study 
Association of America, with its offshoots and 
affiliates, which was started over fifty-five years 
ago as a study group of mothers. This first 
group and the many others started under its 
influence have proceeded on the assumption 
that the ordinary mother has a great deal to 
learn, both from more experienced lay per- 
sons and from specialists, and that the learn- 
ing of useful ideas was largely a matter of 
being told them effectively. Hundreds of such 
study groups have been formed in various 
parts of the country, involving for the most 
part mothers with more than average amounts 
of schooling and more than average amounts 
of leisure. Numerous efforts have been made, 
however, to extend the benefits of what these 
women were getting to other groups through 
lectures and conferences and through forming 
study groups in connection with schools and 
social settlements. 

In spite of wartime difficulties, study groups 
for parents continued; and since the ending of 

1 For names of national agencies in this field listed in 


DrrecTory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INpEx under 
the title of this article. 
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World War II there has been a reawakening 
of interest among parents in study groups and 
what they can offer. 

A number of the older groups have con- 
tinued through the years, some on a commu- 
nity-wide basis. The Association for Family 
Living in Chicago and the Baltimore Child 
Study Association, both offshoots of the child 
study movement, carry on independent pro- 
grams of distinctive service with local com- 
munity support. Not so continuously or 
systematically, scattered groups throughout 
the country arrange programs for-more or less 
intensive work for two or three days, under 
such names as “family relations conference” 
or “institute on parent education.” The im- 
mediate practical need is to bring education 
to parents wherever they happen to be. 

A development in many ways similar to 
the child study groups was initiated in the 
early 1890’s by the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae (later the American Association of 
University Women). Membership in these 
groups was confined to college women. Their 
work was systematically planned and con- 
tinued on a high intellectual plane, and use 
was made of advances in the various sciences 
that bear upon children and the home. 

Out of a series of annual mothers’ meetings 
started in 1894 under the auspices of the 
Chicago Kindergarten College came the in- 
spiration for a “National Congress of Moth- 
ers,” which was brought together in Wash- 
ington in 1897. The Congress later obtained 
a charter in the District of Columbia to pro- 
mote, among other purposes, “the formation 
of Mothers and Home-Makers Clubs in all 
states and territories of the United States.” By 
1907 the mothers had brought many men to 
their aid and a Parent-Teacher Department 
was formed. The work and effectiveness of 
the Congress grew steadily. In 1924 the name 
was changed to the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. The membership of the 
Congress in 1946 reached almost four million. 

By the beginning of the present century, a 
great deal of the material concerning home 
economics which was developing in schools 
and colleges was being organized for extension 
to farm families through the Extension Serv- 


ice of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Eventually, these extension courses 
led to a very important phase of parent educa- 
tion, namely, the preparation of young people 
for their later tasks and responsibilities as par- 
ents and homemakers, 

In 1923 the Federation for Child Study? 
(formed in 1909) received from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial a grant for ex- 
tending its work so as to make more widely 
available the materials and experiences which 
the child study groups had accumulated over 
the years. The Federation was incorporated in 
1924 as the Child Study Association of 
America. The Association then brought to- 
gether representatives of the most important 
voluntary and governmental agencies which 
were actively concerned with child develop- 
ment and parent education, to survey the pro- 
grams, resources, problems, and needs in the 
field. Out of this gathering grew the National 
Council of Parent Education, which became a 
central clearinghouse and coordinating body. 
For about ten years the Council had a far- 
reaching influence in clarifying issues, in de- 
veloping standards, and in critical evaluation. 
It stimulated numerous projects under various 
auspices and administered special grants for 
research, demonstrations, the training of lead- 
ers, surveys, publications, and so forth. It 
organized the program on parent education 
for the 1930 White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection and prepared the 
material for the volume on parent education 
in the Conference publications.” 

In 1924, in cooperation with Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University, the Child Study 
Association established the first course for the 
training of leaders in parent education. In the 
following year it called the first national con- 
ference on parent education, in New York, 
which was attended by professional workers 
from all parts of the country and by parents 
from the metropolitan area and near-by cities. 
As subsequent annual conferences have 
adapted themselves to changing conditions, 


1 The Federation grew out of the Society for the 
Study of Child Nature which originated in 1888. 

2 See White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, infra. 
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the proportion of professional educators, so- 
cial workers, and others having technical or 
administrative interests has steadily increased. 

During the 1920’s the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial made available funds that 
greatly expanded the child development re- 
search program in various universities. Out- 
standing work has been carried on at the Uni- 
versities of California, Cincinnati, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and Toronto, and at Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Vassar, and Yale. The rapid development 
of interest in research and education was re- 
flected in a growing demand for competent or- 
ganizers and leaders; and many such leaders 
were trained in connection with various pro- 
grams, usually in cooperation with university 
projects. State departments of education, city 
boards of education, and many voluntary agen- 
cies concerned with various aspects of child 
welfare, family interests, health, recreation, 
and so forth, engaged these specialists in par- 
ent education and developed more or less 
systematic programs. In a study for the White 
House Conference, information was compiled 
on the work of nearly 400 agencies carrying on 
parent education and employing over 2,000 
workers.* 

Opportunities for trained leaders declined 
and training programs naturally shrank dur- 
ing the depression of the 1930’s. In this period 
the Work Projects Administration used avail- 
able unemployed teachers and others to de- 
velop a program of education for mothers and 
homemakers, with excellent results. This ex- 
perience proved to be helpful in the period of 
war preparation, when the need to care for 
young children in the absence of working 
mothers become acute. It served as the founda- 
tion for work under the Lanham Act, which 
made federal funds available to local commu- 
nities for developing child care programs. It 
is significant that those political units and 
voluntary agencies that had retained their 
parent education specialists found themselves 
best equipped to meet the new child care prob- 
lems created by the war. See Day Care oF 
Cuitpren. The child care centers offered ex- 
cellent opportunities for valuable parent educa- 


1 bid. 


tion, although they were so used to but a 
limited extent. It is encouraging, however, that 
in many of these centers the attitudes of the 
workers toward the parents were cooperative 
and understanding. The day care centers en- 
rolled a group of children whose mothers had 
hitherto not been reached by parent educa- 
tors. Novel experimental practices, such as 
mending or shopping services, or the prepara- 
tion of cooked meals to be taken home when 
the children were called for, may have lasting 
effects into the postwar years. 

When the schools of New York City had 
closed for the summer of 1917, during the first 
World War, the Federation for Child Study 
(now the Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica) established a number of play schools to 
meet the urgent need for all-day care of chil- 
dren whose mothers were at work. Parent edu- 
cation was made an integral part of the pro- 
gram from the first and was carried on winter 
and summer. The play school idea of a com- 
prehensive summer program for city children 
has come to be more and more widely adopted, 
and activities have steadily expanded. The 
Play Schools Association became a separate or- 
ganization in 1938, with parent education con- 
tinuing to be an important part of its program. 


Education and Interpretation 


As scientific research develops new theories 
about the conditions and processes that affect 
the child’s development, parent educators un- 
dertake to diffuse and interpret these findings. 
On the basis of their contacts with parents and 
children and using the insight derived from 
analytical psychology, they have brought about 
important changes in the attitudes of pediatri- 
cians, nurses, and teachers, as well as of par- 
ents. These changed attitudes are evidenced in 
the replacement of older attempts to routinize 
the early months of the child’s life through 
“habit training,’ with an acceptance of the 
individual child’s need to mature at his own 
pace through “self-demand schedules” that 
lead to self-regulation. To take but one ex- 
ample, today the baby is fed every three or 
three and one-half hours, if he signifies he is 
hungry by crying. He is not allowed to cry one- 
half hour or more because former rigid sched- 
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ules said babies were to be fed only every four 
hours. The advances are also illustrated by 
radical revisions which have been made in 
various publications, as for example the 
United States Children’s Bureau’s 1945 edi- 
tion of its earlier pamphlet Infant Care, after 
millions of copies of former printings had been 
distributed. 

From the beginning of the parent education 
movement the printed word has played an im- 
portant role. Many books and, in recent years, 
a rapidly expanding pamphlet literature have 
been widely distributed by pediatricians, 
nurses, teachers, social workers, and others 
who reach parents. A recent radio broadcast 
brought requests, with cash, for 5,000 copies 
of a specific pamphlet. One magazine article 
brought orders for 12,000 pamphlets. Maga- 
zines of general circulation have been printing 
more material directed to the mothers. Many 
newspapers carry special departments or syndi- 
cated columns dealing with the problems every 
parent has to meet. Special writers follow up 
new developments and interpret them for the 
benefit of parents, just as financial and politi- 
cal writers interpret the special news for those 
who are interested. 

The radio has naturally followed the press 
in reaching parents with useful information 
and advice. Its programs are of all degrees of 
simplicity, directness, and perhaps of validity; 
but listener interest is unquestionably there. 
It is impossible to estimate the number of 
weekly programs, as new experiments are con- 
stantly being tried in the search for satisfac- 
tory and effective forms. 

The moving picture is another means for the 
dissemination of research findings in child de- 
velopment and parent education. In 1946, 
March of Time, Inc., in collaboration with the 
Clinic of Child Development at Yale Univer- 
sity produced a “movie-short” called Life with 
Baby, which was shown in the commercial 
moving picture theaters and reached the wide 
movie-going audience. 


Parent Counseling 

One of the consequences of the great expan- 
sion in the giving of advice and information 
to parents is the confusion that results from 


a multitude of counsel; “the doctors do not 
agree.” Asa result, parents have been demand- 
ing more individual attention, both because 
they feel the need to have the seeming con- 
tradictions cleared up and because they believe 
that general principles cannot readily be ap- 
plied to their individual cases. Moreover, par- 
ents have increasingly come to recognize as 
serious, situations which might otherwise have 
been passed by. They feel, therefore, that it is 
necessary to meet the instructor face to face: to 
have a chance to ask questions, to discuss de- 
tails more fully. Thus there has been a grow- 
ing demand for counsel and consultation. 

Counseling service is available in many local 
communities, in family welfare agencies, in 
marriage counseling bureaus, in child guid- 
ance clinics, or other community agencies 
which are specifically set up to help parents. 
See GUIDANCE AND CounseE.inc. The Family 
Counseling Service of the Child Study Associa- 
tion has been operating experimentally in New 
York City since 1927; and this experience of 
the staff members has contributed substan- 
tially to the value of the Association’s educa- 
tional work. The trend has been in the direc- 
tion of providing counsel on a fee basis. The 
counseling work of the Association is now a 
recognized form of community service, sup- 
ported in part by the Greater New York Fund. 
Other local agencies working with families 
have also found that as the economic condi- 
tions ease up, fewer families call for material 
assistance, while more and more seek advice 
on problems: of personality adjustment and 
family relationships, offering to pay a fee in 
many cases. See Famity SocraL Worx. 

Parents seeking counsel for their “problem” 
children often have to be referred to pediatri- 
cians or other medical specialists, to psychia- 
trists, or to child guidance clinics. It is en- 
couraging to note a tendency among these 
agencies, especially in public health nursing 
and in the guidance field, to go beyond helping 
the child with his immediate difficulty and to 
help the parent understand the meaning of 
the child’s behavior so as to strengthen the 
home. 

Public concern with increasing juvenile de- 
linquency in recent years has manifested it- 
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self in various ways. In 1940 some of the San 
Francisco magistrates initiated a plan to deal 
with the problem by “sentencing” the parents 
of delinquents to attend school. The spectacu- 
lar publicity which this sensational news re- 
ceived created the impression that the plan 
was a success; and there seems to be some 
disposition to imitate it in several localities. 
Those who are experienced in community and 
family affairs have been disturbed by this over- 
simplification of a very complex and serious 
problem. Instead of recognizing that all par- 
ents need help and that parents with special 
problems need special help, this plan defers the 
development of constructive and preventive 
measures and associates parent education with 
emergency and remedial efforts. And by ignor- 
ing all the other factors, it virtually absolves 
economic and social conditions as well as the 
agencies responsible for housing, recreation, 
education, and other community efforts. 


Other Developments 


In the 1920’s, department stores in different 
parts of the country recognized the needs that 
ordinary parents felt for advice on such com- 
monplace matters as the selection of toys for 
children, on infant wear or vacation plans, 
and so on up to discipline and behavior prob- 
lems. Some of the stores set up meetings and 
conferences to catch the mothers in the midst 
of their shopping, and in many cases these 
programs were of a very high order. During 
the depression and during the war period, 
these activities along with many others de- 
clined. Recently, however, there has been a re- 
vival of interest in them. 

Church groups have begun to show a de- 
cided interest in providing parent education 
materials for parent groups organized in the 
church. 

An important accompaniment of the parent 
education movement, although of course not 
a result of it, has been the growing pressure 
upon the schools to give more direct attention 
to the heeds of young people in preparation 
for marriage and parenthood. The demand 
has come from many directions and therefore 
appears under many different labels — home- 
making courses, sex education courses, pre- 


parental courses, and so forth. They reflect 
the fact that in our rapidly developing culture 
the home has been unable to equip its chil- 
dren with the necessary understanding, train- 
ing, and attitudes that modern conditions re- 
quire of responsible adults, and specifically 
of husbands and wives, fathers, and mothers. 

Teachers of sociology in the colleges and 
universities have been placing increasing em- 
phasis upon the problems created by family 
disorganization, although they have generally 
hesitated to deal directly with the practical as- 
pects of such problems. Yet more and more 
colleges have been offering courses on “The 
Family” and on “Marriage,” designed to con- 
sider rather concretely such matters as court- 
ship and marriage, homemaking, parenthood, 
child care and development, child psychology, 
and so forth. Since the White House Confer- 
ence of 1930, some teachers’ colleges have de- 
veloped similar courses. Here, however, the 
courses are offered in about equal numbers 
by departments of home economics and of so- 
ciology; and the former seem to be shifting 
more rapidly from the formal and academic. 
to the concrete and practical. Growing con- 
cern with mental hygiene has been impressing 
the educators with the role of the emotions in 
child development as well as in our daily re- 
lationships. The courses on the family and on 
marriage deal increasingly with the roots of 
behavior, the dynamics of personality develop- 
ment, and the adjustment of personalities 
within the family. Some of the teachers’ col- 
leges recognize further that the courses are 
important in shaping the attitudes of teachers 
toward marriage and family life, and so for 
determining their incidental influence upon 
their pupils, whatever their special subjects 
of instruction may be. 

A corresponding interest in parent education 
materials and techniques is to be observed in 
the training also of social workers, counselors, 
public health nurses, youth counselors, ad- 
ministrators, and personnel workers. 

Those who work with children and parents 
note a reawakening of interest in parent edu- 
cation in many groups —1in parents, parent 
educators, and the allied fields. Various volun- 
tary and official groups interested in parent 
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education, child study, and related matters 
met in the spring of 1946 to form a parent 
education council for Greater New York. Par- 
ticipants represented child guidance, recrea- 
tion, and parent education activities of the 
Board of Education, the child hygiene work 
of the Board of Health, parent associations, 
the New York City Committee on Mental 
Hygiene, the Adult Education Council, and 
others. The purpose of the council is to co- 
ordinate efforts, avoid duplication, and plan 
a concerted drive for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of parent education. There is evidence of 
similar stirrings in other cities. This may be 
observed not only in the United States, but 
also in South American countries and in Eng- 
land. It is generally recognized among those 
familiar with the problems that it would be 
extremely desirable to make soon a re-exami- 
nation of existing conditions, practices, re- 
sources, unmet, needs, available personnel, 
facilities for training, and coordination of re- 
search with teaching. Within the past year 
Parents’ Magazine, calling upon the advisory 
support of the National Council of Parent 
Education, established the Parent Education 
Clearing House with offices at 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York City, to help perform 
some of these needed functions. 
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SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG 


PERSONNEL STANDARDS IN SOCIAL 
WORK. Every profession has a responsibility 
to raise and maintain the standards of its 
work. A successful striving of social workers 
toward standards approaching those of the 
more established professions is reflected in 
both the quality and quantity of social services 
now available. As one authority has said, “So- 
cial work leaders, who for twenty-five years 
have been trying to convince the public, social 
agency boards, and community chests that the 
work requires professionally trained personnel, 
may now regard the fruits of their efforts 
with satisfaction. Acceptance of the idea is ap- 
parent in all parts of the country.” 

To date the public still has no legislative 
protection against the practice of unqualified 
personnel in the field of social work. “The law- 
yer, the physician, the clergyman (or anyone 
else) may, with legal impunity, invade the 
field of social work and commit acts which in 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Direcrory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 

2 Odencrantz, Louise C. ‘“These Jobs Beg for Work- 
ers,” in Survey Midmonthly. September 1945. 
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the opinion of qualified social workers are 
lamentable errors.”! The general registration 
and/or licensing of all social workers is as yet 
a goal, not an actuality. The only instances to 
be found are in California, where a state 
system of registration and certification of so- 
cial workers was established in 1945; and in 
Puerto Rico, where compulsory certification 
for social workers has been in force since 1934. 
See SocraL Work As A PROFESSION. 
However, there is a growing realization that 
the solution of complex human problems is 
dependent upon the utmost in skills and tech- 
niques. The better agencies, both govern- 
mental and voluntary, recognize that produc- 
tive social service in the interest of the public 
which supports it depends primarily on the 


employment of properly qualified staff work- - 


ing under conditions which are conducive to 
maximum performance on the job. 


Development of Personnel Standards 

Prior to 1935 and the passage of the Social 
Security Act, most social workers were un- 
familiar with merit systems and the principles 
which are essential to the maintenance and 
promotion of good standards in any field. 
Selection of personnel and evaluation of their 
performance were frequently highly subjective 
processes, seldom measured against standard 
criteria. 

In the public service, patronage practices 
were more prevalent than today and in the 
voluntary field social agency boards frequently 
selected and dismissed personnel on the basis 
of favoritism and prejudice. Today there is 
general recognition that a sound personnel 
system is essential regardless of the size of the 
agency or the auspices under which it is operat- 
ing. 

The inclusion of the principle of merit selec- 
tion of personnel in the Social Security Act, 
and the responsibility of the United States 
Children’s Bureau for developing plans for 
child welfare services jointly with the state 
agency and for including in these plans a 
description of plans for the selection of person- 
nel,? have done much to raise personnel stand- 

1 Bradway, John S. “‘Legalizing the Professional So- 


cial Worker,” in Social Service Review. March 1945. 
2 See U.S. Children’s Bureau, infra. 


ards, both directly and indirectly, as an ex- 
ample to all social agencies. 

The significant personnel amendment to 
the Social Security Act in 1939 called for a 
merit system of personnel administration in 
every state for the following social security 
programs: employment security, public assist- 
ance, child welfare services, maternal and child 
health services, and crippled children’s sery- 
ices. To assist the state agencies in implement- 
ing these standards, the federal agencies de- 
veloped suggested rules and regulations as 
illustrative to the states of the basic elements 
of personnel administration. 

In addition to the thousands of employes 
covered by the federal civil service and state 
civil service and merit systems, there are large 
numbers of county and city employes, includ- 
ing social workers, covered by merit systems. 

The developments in the field of scientific 
personnel management, a comparatively new 
professional technique, and the activities of 
national social agencies and professional as- 
sociations have greatly stimulated the volun- 
tary agencies toward a desire to implement 
their programs through the establishment of 
more acceptable personnel practices. Councils 
of social agencies have been giving thought 
and consideration to the advisability of analyz- 
ing and studying the personnel practices of the 
social welfare and health agencies. Each year 
has seen a growth in the number of social work 
agencies which have adopted more desirable 
formalized personnel practices. 

Many national agencies have had personnel 
practices committees studying and reviewing 
the experiences and current personnel prac- 
tices in their respective fields. The American 
Association of Social Workers has recently 
completed a two-year study and its results 
have been incorporated in a statement entitled 
Personnel Practices in Social Work (infra), 
which embodies principles and methods that 
will be useful to all social agencies in evaluat- 
ing and improving the personnel management 
aspects of their programs. These principles are 
basic to the maintenance of standards in the 


social work field. They are: 


1. Support of the merit principle in the 
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selection, retention, promotion, and dismissal 
of employes. The person best qualified to do 
the job should be selected without regard to 
race, color, sex, creed, marital status, or na- 
tional origin, except as the function or auspices 
of the agency limits the personnel who might 
be used effectively. There should be no dis- 
crimination on the basis of political or union 
affiliation. 

2. Graduation from a member school of the 
American Association of Schools of Social 
Work provides the best preparation for prac- 
tice in social work. 

3. Selection and maintenance of personnel 
on the basis of competence should be sup- 
ported by a continuous operation of personnel 
procedures mutually understood by employer 
and employe. 

4. Employer and employe alike have a re- 
sponsibility for honesty in preliminary discus- 
sion of the position, and both are responsible 
for carrying out the terms of their joint agree- 
ment.. 

5. The right of individuals to bargain col- 
lectively and to be represented by a union of 
their choice is recognized and approved. 

6. There should be machinery to enable 
and encourage staff members to participate in 
the development of agency policy and pro- 
gram. 


In addition, many cities have made social 
work personnel studies in recent years. Among 
these are Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas City 
(Mo.), Los Angeles, and St. Paul. The efforts 
under these several auspices have attempted 
to define standards that are desirable and ap- 
plicable to all agencies. The methods of put- 
ting the standards into actual operation may 
necessarily vary in different agencies and lo- 
calities. These standards serve as the basis for 
long-time planning. 


Factors Affecting Personnel S tandards 


Although the profession of social work has 
formulated a fairly adequate and pragmatic 
blueprint of professional personnel standards 
as a goal, there are many factors, favorable 
and unfavorable, affecting the present and fu- 
ture application of these standards. 

On the positive side there is the increased 
acceptance by the public of the validity of the 
social work process in the treatment of human 


problems. Social welfare programs have in- 
creased and expanded rapidly in the past quar- 
ter century. But the demand for qualified so- 
cial workers is not limited to social agencies. 
Rehabilitation, health, school, and housing 
programs as well as industry (both manage- 
ment and labor) have put in their claims for 
professional social services. 

Not only is the demand for more social 
workers increasing but also the demand for 
better-trained workers. Voluntary agencies in 
increasing numbers are progressing from vol- 
unteer and nonprofessional standards of serv- 
ice and staff to greater reliance on professional 
competence. Under the incentive of federal 
financing and concomitant supervision, pub- 
lic welfare programs are moving rapidly from 
administration under spoils politics to admin- 
istration by qualified personnel. This has been 
particularly marked in the past several years. 
See Pustic WELFARE. 

To meet the demand for professional per- 
sonnel there has been a great increase in the 
number of schools training social work stu- 
dents. In 1919 there were only 17 such schools 
of social work whereas in 1946 there were 47 
member schools in the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work. In education for 
social work there has been continual progress 
in the scope and quality of the curricula and 
in the establishment of more uniformity in 
the programs of the various schools. See Env- 
CATION FOR SoctaL Work. 

Another positive aspect of the situation is 
the increased interest on the part of agency 
executives in improving personnel standards. 
The high mobility of social workers and the 
problems of recruitment have influenced many 
in the direction of studying and evaluating 
their present programs, and more attention is 
being given to the working conditions of em- 
ployes. The application of the real advances 
which have been made in the methods 
and techniques of personnel management will 
continue to raise social work personnel stand- 
ards. 

The negative aspects of the social welfare 
personnel situation present many difficult 
problems in the maintenance, not to mention 
the improvement, of present standards. The 
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labor market for qualified social workers has 
tightened persistently throughout the past 
decade and there is a widening gap between 
total staff needs and the supply of qualified 
people. Complete statistics are not available 
regarding the extent of personnel needs but 
it is certain that hundreds of agencies are 
seriously handicapped in urgently needed sery- 
ices because of a lack of qualified workers. 

One social work educator has described the 
situation as follows: “Ideally we see profes- 
sionally prepared workers recruited for posi- 
tions of visitor or group worker in the social 
agencies, both public and private. Realistically, 
however, we see . . . in the public assistance 
and public welfare field, professional prepara- 
tion at best recognized in selection of super- 
visors, consultants, and workers in the special- 
ized fields of psychiatric social workers, medi- 
cal social workers, and child welfare work- 
Se 

During the recent war many qualified so- 
cial workers were drained off from state and 
local social agencies through recruitment to 
the armed services and to positions in national 
and international welfare programs. The 
dearth of qualified personnel resulted in a re- 
laxation of personnel recruitment standards. 
Many governmental and voluntary agencies 
continue to operate under personnel systems 
geared to meet wartime emergency recruit- 
ment, with greatly modified standards. The 
governmental agencies have reduced the mini- 
mum qualifications previously required for 
beginning positions and at the same time have 
increased the salaries of these positions. In 
some instances, by legislative or administrative 
action, minimal professional education and ex- 
perience requirements have been waived alto- 
gether. This latter step is not entirely due to 
the personnel shortage but is partly a reflection 
of the persisting attitude in some quarters 
that the performance of social work duties does 
not require special preparation. Many posi- 
tions in the public service have been upgraded 
to retain personnel. The voluntary agencies 


faced with similar problems have resorted to: 


1 Hathway, Marion. “Twenty-five Years of Profes- 
sional Education for Social Work — and a Look 
Ahead,” in The Compass. June 1946. 


the old methods of apprenticeship and practi- 
cal training on the job for beginning workers. 

Regardless of the desires of welfare agencies 
to raise standards by the employment exclu- 
sively of professionally prepared staff, it seems 
inevitable that for a long time to come agen- 
cies will have to use persons without technical 
training. Enrollment in the professional 
schools has increased, but the number of per- 
sons graduated each year is small in proportion 
to the demand for them. Social work educa- 
tion is costly, and the sound expansion of edu- 
cational facilities will necessarily be a slow 
process. 

Social work is a new profession and practi- 
cally unknown to many college graduates. The 
period of graduate training is longer than for 
some other professional fields, and the mone- 
tary compensation relatively small. These con- 
siderations limit the number of individuals 
interested in entering the social work profes- 
sion. For these reasons, among others, social 
agencies will have to meet the challenge of 
maintaining standards with such personnel 
as is available. The extent to which personnel 
standards can be advanced in spite of these 
limitations will depend upon the skill which 
the agency uses in the selection of personnel — 
and in the quality of the opportunities it can. 
provide for a broad general training on the 
job and for post-employment education. See 
ADMINISTRATION OF SoclAL AGENCIES. 


Recruitment, Selection, and In-Service Train- 
ing 

Recruitment is an exceedingly important 
process in the maintenance of personnel stand- 
ards. While the task of recruiting for social 
work is primarily to attract people to social 
work positions, it has a corollary educational 
value. It is impossible to attract personnel with- 
out describing the position offered. If descrip- 
tion is well done, particularly in a new or an 
unfamiliar field, the interested public will 
necessarily learn something about the posi- 
tion offered. In both situations the nature of 
the presentation is highly important to the 
agency, to the public acceptance of its program, 
and to the profession. 

Although the techniques of personnel selec- 
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tion have improved, better methods of measur- 
ing aptitudes and attitudes for social work are 
still needed. No satisfactory tests have yet been 
devised to measure these qualities. The evalua- 
tion of the quality of previous experience and 
even professional preparation for a particular 
position present complex problems for those 
responsible for the selection of personnel. 
Thought is being given to the advisability of 
establishing a national examining service for 
social work analogous to those in the medical, 
nursing, and teaching fields. Such a service 
might attempt to develop better methods of 


testing professional or potentially professional 


competency. 

Post-employment training is essential to the 
improvement of personnel standards for work- 
ers already professionally trained as well as 
for those professionally unprepared. The 
proper kind of orientation and in-service train- 
ing of new workers not only develops their 
capacities and insures their ability to carry 
out functional responsibility but stimulates 
them to seek further professional preparation. 

Considerable impetus has been given to the 
idea that agencies must assist in the provision 
of professional education if they are to obtain 
qualified personnel. An increasing number of 
executives are considering the possibility of 
providing pre-employment scholarships and 
educational leaves with pay. The United 
States Children’s Bureau and the American 
Red Cross are examples of agencies which have 
profited by the provision of further educa- 
tional experience for their employes. 


Salaries in Social Work 


Salaries in social work appeared for the first 
time as a subject for discussion on the program 
of the National Conference of Social Work in 
1946. This is an indication that the profession 
of social work is now mature enough to con- 
sider this vital subject openly, without embar- 
rassment. Social work salaries have been de- 
termined more by tradition and circumstance 
than by careful evaluation of the knowledge, 
skill, and abilities required for competent per- 
formance. Such salaries have increased during 
the past decade, but in most agencies the in- 


crease has not kept pace with the rise in the 
cost of living. 

The Social Work Vocational Bureau re- 
ported a shift in median salaries from $1,800 
iN 1941 to $2,400 in 1944.1 A study of the mem- 
bership of the American Association of Social 
Workers revealed that in 1945 the median sal- 
ary of case workers was $2,259, of supervisors, 
$2,779, and of administrators, $3,732.? The so- 
cial workers included in this study were a se- 
lected group with respect to professional train- 
ing and experience, and therefore undoubtedly 
received higher salaries than social workers in 
general. | 

Salaries in social work will have to be re- 
lated to real job responsibilities. This will be 
necessary to meet the need for qualified work- 
ers whose recruitment to the field depends to 
a great extent upon the attractiveness of the 
monetary compensation. Financial return is 
not the primary motivation in choosing a pro- 
fession, but young people are increasingly 
aware of the relative importance of an income 
which will provide some comfort and security 
as well as the necessities of life. 

Such increases in salary as have been made 
are encouraging but, with the exception of 
some cost-of-living adjustments, they have not 
been based upon any formula or standard nor 
have they been related to a coordinated salary 
and classification plan. One of the significant 
trends in personnel standards is the demand 
on the part of executives for accurate salary 
data. Many agencies, both governmental and 
voluntary, recognize the need to study and 
modify their salary scales. 


Job Analysis and Classification 


Basic to the establishment of more adequate 
and uniform pay plans, sound recruiting, and 
selection is comprehensive job analysis and 
proper classification of positions. The rates at 
which workers are to be paid can be deter- 
mined with any degree of equity and practica- 
bility only in relation to the kind of work 
performed and the degree of responsibility in- 
volved. Qualification requirements can be 


1 Odencrantz, op. cit. 
2 See Schneider, injra. 
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satisfactorily established and measured only 
if the nature of the work performed and the 
responsibility exercised are known in advance 
of actual recruitment and selection. Moreover, 
the efficiency of the worker on the job must 
be evaluated with respect to performance stand- 
ards established in terms of these duties and 
responsibilities. 

Much more has been achieved by govern- 
mental agencies, particularly those adminis- 
tering social security programs, than by vol- 
untary agencies in establishing position classifi- 
cations, pay plans, and uniform personnel 
practices. The public programs are constantly 
improving the techniques necessary for their 
difficult tasks. The classification of employes 
in the voluntary agencies presents many ad- 
ministrative difficulties but a growing interest 
on the part of agency executives is a hopeful 
sign. 

Councils of social agencies can only recom- 
mend to their autonomous member agencies 
that standards be adopted, and this is also true 
of most of the national agencies with local 
affliate members. This situation makes it 
very difficult to obtain desirable and uniform 
programs of personnel practice. It has been 
found that much thought and time are re- 
quired in getting agreements on qualifications, 
salary scales, competence, and working con- 
ditions. The difficulties as well as the need to 
improve standards continue as a challenge to 
all social agencies. 


Other Personnel Practices 


Space limitations prevent discussion here of 
many of the important elements of sound per- 
sonnel management such as service ratings, 
promotions, leaves of absence, and others. 
Mention must be made, however, of several 
elements which adversely affect personnel 
standards. 

Discriminatory treatment of employes for 
any reason except lack of competence violates 
the fundamental principle of sound personnel 
administration. Discrimination against minor- 
ity groups exists today in both governmental 
and voluntary agencies, although the situation 
has been slowly improving. In the public field 
the improvement of the administration of civil 


service and merit systems and the influence of 
the Committee on Fair Employment Practice 
have corrected some of the worst abuses. How- 
ever, many employing agencies, themselves 
unprejudiced, are faced with the problem of 
unfavorable community reactions when cer- 
tain appointments are made or are under con- 
sideration. 

Rigid residence requirement, discrimina- 
tory in the sense that the agency may fail to ob- 
tain the best employes, is still a common prac- 
tice in many jurisdictions. 

Other discriminations include the differen- 
tial between salaries received by men and 
women in relation to general levels of responsi- 
bility. Salaries for men are generally higher 
than those for women, and there is a tend- 
ency for this disparity to become even more 
pronounced with an increase in years of prac- 
tice: 


Retirement 


Not only are social workers not included in 
the federal old age and survivors’ insurance 
program, but until recently there have been 
relatively few agencies which have provided 
any type of retirement plan for their employes. 
The National Health and Welfare Retirement 
Association, formed in 1945 to correct this 
situation, now has several thousand social 
workers covered in its plan. The purpose of 
this Association is to provide under a group 
annuity plan security for the professional 
worker on his retirement from practice. Both 
employer and professional worker contribute 
to the building of the annuity reserve. The plan 
includes several features not usually present in 
retirement plans such as death benefit, the 
privilege of workers to change jobs without 
losing benefits, and the privilege upon re-em- 
ployment of beginning his benefits again if 
the worker leaves the profession for a few 
years. 

The income derived under this plan when 
combined with that received under the social 
security program would assure a reasonable 
income for life to the professional social 
worker. 


1 Ibid. 
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FLorence I. Hoscu 


PROTESTANT SOCIAL WORK? is de- 
fined to include the organized and institu- 
tionalized social services, the social education 
and action programs, and related activities, 
which are maintained and operated under the 


1 For addresses of periodicals listed, see Appendix A. 
All U.S. Government publications may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

2 For names of national agencies in this field listed in 
Directory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEx under 
the title of this article. 


Protestant Social Work 


auspices of some one of the Protestant churches 
or by several of them in federation. The range 
of these programs is as wide as that of social 
work in its broadest aspects and is rooted in 
the traditional concern of the churches for the 
welfare of their own people and those of the 
general community. 

The history of social work begins with those 
organized activities which were sponsored by 
the churches. Over the years a variety of 
motives and purposes have been evident. Mo- 
tivation is mixed today, as it is in most social 
work, with different factors uppermost in dif- 
ferent situations and circumstances. Basic to 
Protestant social work is Christian charity, in 
the theological meaning of that word, and a 
fundamental respect for personality with a be- 
lief in its intrinsic value. Protestant agencies 
are also based on the major assumption that 
religious life should be nurtured, and that reli- 
gious ministry is part of the service offered. 
Added to these, historically, and an integral 
part of present-day church social work, are a 
democratic concern for the welfare of people 
in terms of need alone and the professional 
practice of perferming a given service or func- 
tion in ways most beneficial to the client and 
the community. Church social work has two 
characteristics which perhaps more than any- 
thing else distinguish it from other social 
work: (a) a recognized theistic philosophy as 
its basic rationale, and (b) national and inter- 
national auspices for its promotion and inte- 
gration (even the local autonomous agencies 
feel themselves part of the world-wide mission 


of the church). 


Auspices 

The social work agencies of the churches are 
operated under a diversity of auspices. Some 
are official agencies in the sense that they are 
organized, supported, and directed by some 
official agency or jurisdictional division of the 
church, such as a national mission board, a 
regional, diocesan, or synodical body, or an 
organized local church. A large number of 
the older institutions and agencies, however, 
were organized and incorporated by unofficial 
associations of church people belonging to the 
same denomination. These groups have usu- 
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ally established some relationship, more or less 
nominal, with an official church body. Thus, 
they may stipulate that the bishop of the dio- 
cese, the president of the synod, or a ruling 
elder shall be the president or honorary presi- 
dent of the corporation; or that the members 
of the board of trustees shall be members of 
the denomination; or that the religious minis- 
try provided for the institution shall be from 
the denomination. The resulting lack of defi- 
niteness as to official auspices has sometimes 
caused confusion and is one of the factors 
which makes it difficult for Protestant social 
work to present a united front today. The 
situation is further complicated by associations 
such as Young Men’s Christian Associations 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
and organizations such as the Salvation Army, 
which, while they have the active participation 
of many members of the Protestant churches, 
are not official church agencies controlled by 
any single denomination or group of churches. 
A new type of auspices has developed 
within the past few years under which certain 
types of social work activities, such as court 
work, counseling, central intake, and referral, 
have been organized on an interdenomina- 
tional basis. The councils of churches in 
Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, and Wash- 
ington have pioneered in this development. 


Support and Community Affiliations 


Just as there is a diversity of auspices, so 
there are different sources of support for the 
social work of the churches. The official church 
agencies receive a larger percentage of support 
from official church bodies than do the unoffi- 
cial associations of church people. The history 
of some unofficial associations indicates that 
they are more free to develop a program and 
enlist community support than are the official 
agencies. In general, church agencies are sup- 
ported by their own endowments; by church 
funds, either regular budgetary grants or the 
contributions of individuals; fees paid by cli- 
ents or their families or from public agencies; 
and by participation in community funds. 

In the early history of welfare federations 
and community funds some of the church 
agencies were reluctant to seek membership 


in and support from these organizations. They 
feared interference with some of their policies, 
especially with regard to religious ministry. 
More recently many of these church agencies 
have found that membership in federations 
and participation in community funds have 
helped them to keep in touch with the chang- 
ing needs of individuals and groups, and that 
the supervision and coordination involved 
have helped them to improve their programs. 

Today a large percentage of church agencies 
are members of welfare federations and par- 
ticipate in community funds. Some of the 
agencies are in rural areas or small towns and 
cannot be so related. A present trend is for 
councils of churches to federate and correlate 
the activities of the agencies affiliated with the 
several Protestant churches, and to represent 
these interests in the local council of social 
agencies and community fund. 

The social teaching of the churches has 
caused their members to support, financially 
and morally, not only their own church agen- 
cies but also those of the general community. 
Churchmen, serving as board and contribut- 
ing members of voluntary agencies, have also 
exercised leadership in the development of 
governmental social services. During the early 
period of rapid development of these services, 
there was some fear about the support of the 
agencies of the church and other voluntary 
agencies, but increased familiarity with the 
tax-supported agencies has clarified the essen- 
tial reason for the continuance of church agen- 
cies as a demonstration of the basic relation- 
ship between religion and democracy. 


Types of Church Agencies 


Although individual denominations have 
shown special genius in developing certain 
types of social work institutions and agencies, 
the Protestant churches, taken together, pre- 
sent a program which includes practically 
every type of social work found in the general 
community. Because these activities are not 
completely centralized into any national body, 
denominational or interchurch, it is impos- 
sible to know the exact number of any type of 
institution or agency. The Board of Hospitals 
and Homes of the Methodist Church alone, in 
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1946, reports “71 hospitals, 52 homes and 
agencies for the aged, 47 homes and agencies 
for children, and 11 homes for youth that look 
to us for leadership and guidance.” Some of 
the other denominational offices are able to 
give estimates of the number of institutions 
and agencies operated by their churches, but 
for some of them even this is difficult because 
the same types of agencies are operated under 
the auspices of different national boards. The 
question of numbers is also made difficult by 
the fact that not all so-called church agencies 
are official agencies; therefore report and rec- 
ord of them may or may not be kept by their 
national offices. 

1. Child care institutions and agencies were 
among the earliest social service institutions 
established and operated in large numbers by 
the churches. They were organized to provide 
shelter, protection, and education for orphans 
or dependent and neglected children. Many of 
these institutions for the congregate care of 
children have now added some type of social 
case work service to their programs. The trend 
for many is to become study homes, with case 
work placement of the children in foster 
homes. Some few have become completely case 
work agencies. Also to be listed are day nurs- 
eries and nursery schools, and a certain num- 
ber of secondary schools for underprivileged 
children. These latter schools are differenti- 
ated from the usual secondary schools in that 
social case work has been added to their pro- 
grams to assist in the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual child and his family. Some of these 
agencies and schools provide service chiefly 
for members of their own denominations or 
for those whose families are willing to have 
them become members. Others determine 
their intake policy on the basis of need alone. 
See Foster Care FoR CHILDREN. 

2. Homes for the aged also were among the 
earliest and most numerous of church-oper- 
ated agencies. More than is true of children’s 
institutions, these homes limit their service to 
members of the denomination, and many also 
have definite residence and other limiting re- 
quirements. Some homes for the aged are op- 
erated by one or more parish churches and are 
limited to members only. Others, operated by 
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synods, dioceses, or districts, are limited to 
members of these ecclesiastical divisions. A 
few churches operate national homes. Com- 
plete figures are not available on the number 
of such homes operated by the churches, but 
six of the largest denominations report a total 
of slightly over 200 homes. Practically all. 
church homes for the aged are filled to capac- 
ity and have long waiting lists. Present-day 
social and economic conditions are multiply- 
ing the number of people seeking residence, 
with the result that some regional divisions of 
the churches are planning to establish addi- 
tional facilities. A number of the existing 
homes, in facing this problem, have developed 
case work service and supervised placement in 
private homes for those applicants whom they 
have not been able to admit. Several studies by 
denominations of the whole question of care 
for their aged members are being made at the 
present time. Under the supervision of the 
Commission on Religion and Health of the 
Federal Council of Churches a study of reli- 
gious ministry to the aged has been organized. 
See THE AGED. 

3. Hospitals constitute an important type of 
social service of the churches. Many commu- 
nities in America depend upon hospitals estab- 
lished and operated under religious auspices. 
From the beginning most of these hospitals 
were intended to serve the needs of the gen- 
eral community. That being the case, they 
have from the first been able to request and 
secure general community support. In the case 
of several hospitals founded under Protestant 
auspices, this process has proceeded to the 
point where the auspices themselves have be- 
come general. Thus today any given hospital 
—whether called Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
or Methodist—may or may not be an official 
agency of these communions. The American 
Protestant Hospital Association, a national as- 
sociation, includes 300 Protestant hospitals or 
their representatives in its membership, but 
this is not the total number of such hospitals. 
Many church hospitals maintain schools of 
nursing, and increasingly social service depart- 
ments are being developed with medical and 
psychiatric social workers. A major develop- 
ment is the use, as chaplains, of clergy who 
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have had special clinical training in counseling 
and the use of religion as a resource in mental 
and physical illness. See MzpicaL Care and 
MENTAL HycIEneE. 

4. Settlement houses and _ neighborhood 
houses are an expression of the churches’ inter- 
est in individual and community welfare. In 
the early days evangelization was an impor- 
tant part of the purpose of these agencies, 
which were frequently established under the 
auspices of missionary boards and societies. 
Many settlements were the outgrowth of the 
chapels or parish house activities of the larger 
institutionalized congregations in metropoli- 
tan areas. More recently group work centers 
have been developed by the churches in rural 
areas and especially among isolated popula- 
tions. In addition to recreational, educational, 
and intercultural activities, most of these agen- 
cies offer some form of organized religious 
program which may be primarily denomina- 
tional or broadly nonsectarian. See SETTLE- 
MENTS AND NEIGHBORHOOD Housss. 

5. City missions and chaplaincy service. 
City missions, not to be confused with “res- 
cue” missions, are operated by several of the 
churches. Conducted as church extension and 
missionary activities in urban areas, they in- 
clude several aspects of social work. The New 
York City Mission Society of the Presbyterian 
Church operates camps and nursing services 
as well as group work activities in connection 
with their chapels among the foreign-born and 
minority groups. The Lutheran Church in 
various parts of the country has developed wel- 
fare agencies on a city or state-wide basis 
which provide family service and child care, 
as well as hospitals and chaplaincy work. The 
City Mission Societies established by the Epis- 
copal Church have as their main purpose the 
provision of chaplaincy service to public insti- 
tutions, but the larger societies include tem- 
porary shelters, convalescent homes, hospitals, 
settlements, and family case work service. City 
missions, as operated by these several denomi- 
nations, are in a real sense coordinating agen- 
cies for much of the social work of their 
churches in the larger metropolitan areas. 

Under the auspices of councils of churches 
or local ministerial associations, regular pro- 
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grams of chaplains’ service to community hos- 
pitals and correctional institutions have devel- 
oped. These programs coordinate the services 
provided by the several affiliated churches and 
augment those services where needed, as in 
large or isolated hospitals and prisons. Special 
interest is shown in federal and state prisons, 
state hospitals, and veterans’ hospitals. 

6. Seamen and other transients. Work 
among the seamen has been a traditional con- 
cern of several denominations, especially the 
Episcopal and the Lutheran churches. In the 
major seaports on the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Gulf coasts they operate homes, hostels, and 
services for seamen and members of the mer- 
chant marine. These institutions, in addition 
to conducting religious services, provide room 
and board at nominal rates, recreational facili- 
ties, baggage storage, help in locating missing 
persons, and counseling services. 

Somewhat similar hostels and homes are 
operated by some of the churches for migrants 
and transients. During the past several years, 
local churches and state federations of churches 
have provided religious ministry, group activ- 
ity programs, and personal counseling to the 
agricultural workers brought to this country 
from Mexico and the West Indies for tempo- 
rary emergency work, and for the more nor- 
mal groups of migrant workers. The Home 
Missions Council of North America gives 
leadership to this program at the national in- 
terdenominational level. 

7. Work with the handicapped. The Good- 
will Industries, closely associated with the 
Board of Missions and Church Extension of 
the Methodist Church, is an example of the 
type of activity established by the churches for 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped. They 
are usually operated under interdenomina- 
tional auspices. In addition to giving employ- 
ment to handicapped people in the repair of 
clothing and furniture for sale in Goodwill . 
Industries stores, they provide a program of 
retraining, together with case work service. 
The Goodwill Industries of America (for-. 
merly the National Association of Goodwill 
Industries) is the coordinating and standard- 
setting body in this field. 

Other services for the handicapped include 
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the operation of homes for the deaf, dumb, 
and blind, which provide retraining and place- 
ment services as well as protective care. 

8. Case work and counseling service. A re- 
cent general development in the churches’ pro- 
grams of social work is the establishment of 
case work agencies and counseling services. 
Many of the church homes for children have 
kept pace with other child care agencies in 
adding case work service to their program. 
Latterly, some of them have completely given 
up congregate care and have become case work 
agencies placing children in foster homes. In 
several instances this trend has been accom- 
panied or preceded by the merging of two or 
more child care institutions into a single case 
work agency. 

An early development of distinctly case 
work agencies under church auspices was the 
Episcopal diocesan societies of Church Mis- 
sion of Help, in some cases called Youth Con- 
sultation Service. These agencies, federated in 
the Episcopal Service for Youth, offer case 
work service to young people and make spe- 
cial use of the resources of religion, psychiatry, 
and vocational guidance. More recently the 
Lutheran and Episcopal churches, on a re- 
gional basis, and many large parishes of sev- 
eral denominations, have employed profes- 
sionally trained social workers for counseling 
and referral services. 

In several large cities denominations or fed- 
erations of churches provide probation or 
parole service for the Protestants from the 
courts and training schools in their areas. 
Sometimes this is a separate service provided 
by the churches but in most cases it is a co- 
operative program by which church workers 
cooperate with the social workers employed 
by the courts and training schools in making 
joint plans for the inmates of these institu- 
tions. A somewhat similar service has been 
developed, notably in Chicago, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, and Washington, by which the local 
federation of churches employs social workers 
to cooperate with the workers of the general 
community agencies on all cases of Protestant 
people. 

Also, in these communities the church fed- 
erations provide case work and counseling 
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service to the clergy for their use either in the 
confidential discussion of the individual and’ 
family problems of their parishioners, or for 
a direct service to these parishioners in terms 
of counsel, advice, and referral to appropriate 
community agencies. Some of the denomina- 
tions themselves, either as part of the program 
of their parish churches or on a regional basis, 
are providing this same type of counseling and 
referral service. See GuIDANCE AND COUNSEL- 
inc and Sociat Case Work. 

g. Postwar activities. Under the impact of 
the recent war all of the denominations ex- 
tended their existing programs or developed 
new services to meet individual and commu- 
nity needs. They developed special commis- 
sions and staffs of workers to serve the reli- 
gious, social, and recreational needs of service- 
men in camp communities, and industrial 
workers and their families in war-industry 
areas. Social group workers were among those 
employed by the churches for this purpose. In 
some of the areas with heavily concentrated 
new populations, the churches developed day 
nurseries and recreational programs for the 
daytime care of children. These programs 
were coordinated on a national interdenomi- 
national level by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the Home 
Missions Council of North America, and 
other national interdenominational agencies. 
The postwar period has thus far shown little 
basic change in many of these new communi- 
ties and the agencies and activities of the 
churches have remained to continue their 
service to the people. Out of the war experi- 
ence additional impetus and organization have 
been given to social work under Protestant 
church auspices. 

Since before the war, refugees from Nazi 
oppression have been coming to this country 
and the churches have organized to assist 
them with their financial needs, rehabilita- 
tion, and resettlement. The American Chris- 
tian Committee for Refugees was organized 
by a group of churchmen under the leader- 
ship of the Federal Council of Churches in 
1934. This agency continues to serve these 
refugees in their resettlement in the United 
States and elsewhere. In June, 1946, Church 
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World Service, Inc., representing the world re- 
lief interests of Protestant and Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches, enlarged its program to care for 
the displaced persons coming to this country 
under the President’s special directive. See 
ALIENS AND ForeIcNn Born. The churches pro- 
vide a corporate affidavit, passage and visa 
costs, and—upon arrival here—case work serv- 
ice, vocational guidance, and resettlement op- 
portunities for members of the Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox churches who cannot return 
to their own homes. The program is extended 
throughout the country through cooperation 
with local churches and family service socie- 
ties. 

The emergency relocation of people of Japa- 
nese ancestry from the West Coast to other 
parts of the country was the occasion for the 
churches to form a Committee on Resettle- 
ment of Japanese Americans. The Committee 
cooperated with the War Relocation Author- 
ity, and through development of local com- 
mittees assisted in the protection and resettle- 
ment of many individuals and family groups 
in various parts of the country. Now that this 
Committee has ceased to function, the 
churches—as part of the program of the Home 
Missions Council—are assisting the Japanese- 
Americans to return to their former homes or 
establish permanent homes elsewhere. See Ra- 
CIAL ProcRAMs IN SociAL Work. 

10. Relief and rehabilitation. During the 
war Protestant churches developed three ma- 
jor agencies through which to coordinate their 
programs of relief and rehabilitation in Eu- 
rope and Asia: Church Committee for Over- 
seas Relief and Rehabilitation, Church Com- 
mittee for Relief in Asia, and Commission for 
World Council Services. In June, 1946, these 
three agencies were merged by their parent 
bodies into a single agency, Chyrch World 
Service, Inc. It is this agency which finances 
the program for displaced persons described 
above. In addition, and forming the major 
part of its program representing the interests 
of 26 communions, are the following activi- 
ties: monies transmitted to the churches of 
Europe and Asia for the rehabilitation of their 
normal life and work; purchase in America 
and elsewhere of large stocks of food, clothing, 
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hospital and medical supplies, automobiles 
and bicycles for transportation, sewing ma- 
chines, and printing presses; publication of 
Bibles and religious literature and prepara- 
tion of libraries; granting of scholarships and 
arranging for student exchange;.and the col- 
lection and shipment of used clothing, food- 
stuffs, heifers, and other material aids. Social 
workers and other professional workers are 
sent to Europe and Asia to provide leadership 
and training for the staffs being developed by 
the churches in the war-torn countries. 

In addition to this coordinated program sev- 
eral church groups have maintained relief 
agencies, of which the American Friends 
Service Committee is an example. See ForEIGN 
Revier AND REHABILITATION and INTERNA- 
TIONAL SociaL Work. 


Recruiting, Training, and Placement 


The multiplication of social service insti- 
tutions and agencies of the Protestant churches 
has been accompanied by an increase in the 
number of trained social workers on their 
staffs. Professionally trained personnel has 
usually been sought among those members of 
the church who have had training in a school 
of social work and are now working in secu- 
lar or nonsectarian agencies. In normal times 
the supply of such workers recruited from 
other agencies has served the needs of church 
institutions. At present, however, with the 
wide general demand for social workers, the 
churches are recruiting college seniors to train 
in the schools of social work. Through re- 
gional conferences and the efforts of college 
chaplains the opportunities for such employ- 
ment are presented to young churchmen. 
Scholarship assistance is offered by some of 
the denominations. Several are developing 
personnel departments for the recruitment, 
training, and placement not only of all types 
of church workers, but especially of church 
social workers. An  interdenominational 
agency active in this process is the Association 
of Church Social Workers, formed in 1934. 
The Association has developed standards of 
church social work as a profession, and main- 
tains an employment and placement service. 
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Because so many institutions and agencies 
of the Protestant churches have been organ- 
ized by their own autonomous boards of di- 
rectors or by various national boards, it has 
been difficult to develop programs of coordi- 
nation and integration. However, in recent 
years rapid strides have been made, and at the 
present time most of these church agencies are 
realizing the advantages to be derived from 
such association. Various programs are de- 
veloping. Several of the denominations them- 
selves, notably the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil through its Division of Welfare, the Epis- 
copal Church through its National Council 
Division of Christian Social Relations, and the 
Methodist Church through its Board of Hos- 
pitals and Homes, keep in close touch with all 
their social work institutions and agencies, 
providing them with field service, surveys, 
bulletins, and regional conferences. State and 
local federations of churches, through their 
departments of church and social work, offer 
counsel and advice to church institutions and 
encourage representatives of these institutions 
to come together at the time of state confer- 
ences of social work or at meetings and con- 
ferences of the local federations. 

An inevitable trend growing out of the de- 
velopment of councils of churches and the 
ecumenical movement is the coordination, and 
in some cases federation, of the Protestant so- 
cial services in a given community. This proc- 
ess, at various stages of development, is part 
of the program of the councils of churches in 
Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, and Washington, 
and is most highly developed in Los Angeles. 
Through the departments of social service of 
these councils the programs of the various 
agencies are coordinated and developed, expe- 
rience is pooled, central services are provided, 
and in at least one case a united budget appeal 
is made to the local chest. In some instances 
the local chest and council of social agencies 
have encouraged this program and helped to 
finance the central office. In New York City 
the Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies 
(not a department of the federated churches) 
includes in its membership over 200 welfare 
and health agencies in some way related to the 
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Protestant churches. On the national level the 
Federal Council of Churches, through its De- 
partment of Christian Social Relations, brings 
together representatives of the various denomi- 
nations for conference and consultation on the 
church and social work. The Home Missions 
Council provides this same service for activi- 
ties carried on in the rural field. The Church 
Conference of Social Work, administered by 
the Department of Christian Social Relations 
of the Federal Council, meets annually in con- 
junction with the National Conference of So- 
cial Work. Among its specific objectives are: 
making available to church social workers the 
resources of the National Conference of Social 
Work, development of cooperation between 
churches and social agencies, recognition of 
the resources of religion in the rehabilitation 
of individuals and groups, promotion of ap- 
proved methods of social work, and develop- 
ment of policy and strategy in Protestant social 
work. 


Related Activities 


Distinct from social work in its institutional 
or agency sense are several other activities of 
the Protestant churches which can be charac- 
terized as having social work content: notably, 
the pastoral ministry and social education and 
action. 

1. Pastoral counseling. Since the early 
1920's there has been a steady increase of in- 
terest in some of the theological schools and 
among interdenominational associations in 
the relationship of social work and psychiatry 
to the training and practice of ministers of 
religion. One of the earliest experiments was 
conducted in Cincinnati where a group of 
theological students under the leadership of an 
Episcopal layman spent their summer vaca- 
tion working in social service institutions and 
agencies of that city and in attendance upon 
special lectures and discussion groups. Out of 
this summer school for seminarians developed 
the Graduate School of Applied Religion 
which in 1944 affiliated with the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, Mass., 
where it works in close association with the 
institutions, agencies, and schools of social 
work in the Boston area. The Council for 
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Clinical Training of Theological Students was 
organized by members of several churches and 
gives its major attention to providing concen- 
trated clinical training and experience in penal 
and correctional institutions and state hospi- 
tals. There the theological students spend at 
least three months working with the regular 
chaplain of these institutions or a supervisor 
provided by the Council, and attend the staff 
conferences or special discussion groups ar- 
ranged by these institutions. The Council 
works in close cooperation with the Commis- 
sion on Prison Chaplains of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches in training their candidates for 
work as chaplains in the federal prisons. In 
Boston the Institute of Pastoral Care operates 
a general training and study program for 
clergy in cooperation with the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. In 1944, board and staff 
members of these three associations, together 
with affiliated and interested faculty members 
of various theological schools, held a joint con- 
ference on clinical training. 

In addition to these clinical training pro- 
grams many of the theological schools them- 
selves are adding some social work and psy- 
chiatric content to the regular curricula. The 
purpose of these courses and field experience 
is to give the theological students increased 
insight into individual and group behavior, 
opportunity for the development of skills in 
pastoral counseling, and some knowledge of 
the availability and use of community agency 
resources. In some cases these courses are pro- 
vided by regular staff members of the semi- 
naries; in others, they are given by arrange- 
ment with social workers and other specialists 
from community agencies. There is evidence 
that a larger number of the clergy are seeking 
specialized training in the field of social work 
and counseling. Returning chaplains are en- 
tering schools of social work or are attending 
the specialized training courses of clinical 
training and the summer sessions of the Yale 
School’ of Alcohol Studies. 

This movement in the Protestant churches 
is stimulated and coordinated by the Commis- 
sion on Religion and Health of the Federal 
Council of Churches. The Commission, or- 
ganized in 1938, directs its attention to the 


education of ministers endeavoring to secure 
an extension of conventional theological train- 
ing to include the general principles of mental 
hygiene and the relation of religious experi- 
ence and religious ministry to the mainte- 
nance of mental and physical health. Regional 
conferences are held, and a significant body of 
literature has developed. During the war the 
Commission cooperated with the United Sery- 
ice Organizations, Inc., and the General Com- 
mission on Army and Navy Chaplains in pro- 
viding seminars and training institutes on 
pastoral counseling for chaplains in military 
service. The Commission cooperates with the 
Veterans Administration in recruiting, train- 
ing, and placement of chaplains in the veter- 
ans’ hospitals; with the Bureau of Prisons in 
the Department of Justice in training and plac- 
ing chaplains in the federal prisons; and with 
various state departments in improving reli- 
gious ministry in state hospitals and correc- 
tional institutions. 

2. Social education and action, distin- 
guished from social work and the normal mis- 
sionary and parochial program of the 
churches, are widely accepted activities of all 
the churches. The general philosophy is that 
individual Christians and the Christian com- 
munity have a responsibility to know the na- 
ture of community problems and to under- 
stand how action can be taken to improve 
these situations. Social problems included are 
those in the economic and industrial fields, 
family relations, race relations, and world or- 
der. Study material is prepared and confer- 
ences and study groups are organized. The 
Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches publishes a monthly 
magazine, Social Action, and bulletins defin- 
ing recommended action on current subjects. 
Labor Temple in New York is a study and 
action center maintained by the Presbytery of 
New York. Among other official agencies rep- 
resenting these interests of the churches are: 
Department of Social Education and Action of 
the Board of Christian Education, Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of America; 
Board of Social Missions of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America; Commission on 
Social Relations of the American Lutheran 
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Conference; Department of Social Welfare of 
the United Christian Missionary Society, Dis- 
ciples of Christ; Council on Christian Social 
Progress, Northern Baptist Convention; and 
similar agencies of the Methodist Church, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, the Reformed Church 
in America, and the Unitarian Association. 

In addition to these official agencies of the 
churches, six associations of churchmen are 
federated in the United Christian Council for 
Democracy, namely: the Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Service; Commission on Chris- 
tian Social Action of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church; Presbyterian Fellowship for 
Social Action; Church League for Industrial 
Democracy (Episcopal); Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice; and Rauschenbusch 
Fellowship of Baptists. 

At the national interdenominational level, 
social education and action are promoted by 
several divisions of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America and by the 
International Council of Religious Education. 
In 1945 the Federal Council and cooperating 
bodies established a Washington office which 
issues a weekly Memorandum for Executives 
providing information on current legislation 
of special interest to the churches. The Coun- 
cil’s Department of Research and Education 
has organized a study of Christianity and the 
economic order, sections of which appear in 
periodic issues of Information Service. The 
Department of Race Relations has organized 
interracial clinics in 18 cities which look for- 
ward to the establishment of permanent com- 
munity-wide associations. 
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AuMon R. PEPPER 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK? is social 
work undertaken in direct and responsible 
working relations with psychiatry. Practiced 
in hospitals, clinics, or under other psychiatric 
auspices, its essential purpose is to serve peo- 
ple with mental or emotional disturbances. A 
psychiatric social worker is one who has spe- 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed in 
Directory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEx under 
the title of this article. 
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cialized training and experience for such prac- 
tice. 

Psychiatric social work has felt the impact 
of two world wars and its development is in- 
extricably bound with the emergence of mili- 
tary psychiatry as an important medical spe- 
cialty. The first world war stimulated the 
organization of training for the field and wid- 
ened the opportunities for practice. The sec- 
ond demanded of the profession increased and 
improved performance in a wide variety of 
tasks at home and abroad. Now, in the post- 
war period, the focus is shifting to practice in 
the heavily burdened clinics and hospitals of 
the Veterans Administration as well as in the 
equally crowded civilian facilities set up by 
communities to look after the mental and emo- 
tional health of their citizens. Psychiatric so- 
cial workers have long been recognized as es- 
sential members of these clinical teams. 

The passage of the National Mental Health 
Act in 1946, and the current demand on 
the part of informed citizens that all psy- 
chiatric patients receive adequate care and 
treatment, should provide still greater oppor- 
tunities for training and practice in psychiatric 
social work. See National Mental Health Act 
in Menta HyciEne. 


Wartime Developments 


The American Association of Psychiatric 
Social Workers, organized in 1926 and tradi- 
tionally concerned with standards and condi- 
tions of professional practice in this field, 
opened a War Service Office under a full-time 
secretary in 1943. 

The Office facilitated the flow of the limited 
number of qualified personnel to war-geared 
psychiatric social work agencies, and located 
and identified many qualified nonmembers of 
the Association. Through the voluntary regis- 
tration of those men and women in the armed 
services who were either graduates of schools 
of social work or who had had civilian expe- 
rience in social work, the Office was able to 
assist Army officials in locating a substantial 
number of qualified men for positions in mili- 
tary psychiatric social work. The establish- 
ment of the Office, made possible through a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, was 


undertaken because the Association antici- 
pated an excessive displacement of profes- 
sional personnel during the war and felt re- 
sponsible for maintaining adequate standards 
of practice as well as for serving the military 
forces through its specialty. The Office was 
closed in December, 1945. Through a grant 
of the Commonwealth Fund a history of its 
operation is now in preparation. 

The Army’s acceptance of military psychiat- 
ric social work as a specialized function was 
among the noteworthy achievements of the 
War Service Office and its voluntary regis- 
trants within the Army and the Division of 
Neuropsychiatry in the Surgeon General’s 
Office. Official military action was taken in the 
fall of 1943 through the establishment of 
classification SSN 263—military psychiatric 
social work—for qualified enlisted men.t Mili- 
tary psychiatric social work was strengthened 
further in September, 1945, when classifica- 
tion MOS 3605 was approved, giving officer 
status to those who could meet the qualifica- 
tions incorporated in Technical Manual 12- 
406, Since then, a request has been sent to the 
General Staff by the Surgeon General that re- 
serve status be granted to those individuals 
who qualify in this specialty and who other- 
wise meet the requirements. An announce- 
ment made in 1946 indicates that partially 
qualified individuals in the Army may have 
an opportunity for further training in mili- 
tary psychiatric social work in the school for 
military neuropsychiatry in Brooke General 
Hospital. 

Although during and following World War 
I the American National Red Cross employed 
psychiatric social workers to a degree com- 
mensurate with its responsibility for the social 
work staffing of the neuropsychiatric sections 
of Army and Navy hospitals, it was not until 
World War II that the number of psychiatric 
social workers employed by this organization 
became notable. Despite increases in staff, 
however, personnel shortages persisted as the 
occupancy of the hospitals continued to in- 
crease. This limitation of available personnel 
was mutually faced by the Red Cross and the 


1 See Ross, “An Army Number: SSN 263,” znfra. 
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Army and recourse to the use of nonprofes- 
sional hospital workers (case aides) was 
agreed upon. These workers perform limited 
duties under psychiatric social work supervi- 
sion, giving service to neuropsychiatric pa- 
tients in Army institutions. They, as well as 
generic workers in the program, receive in- 
service training by psychiatrists and psychiat- 
ric social workers before being placed. 

Psychiatric social workers have been sta- 
tioned by the American Red Cross in Army 
and Navy hospitals. In some Army hospitals 
they have worked alongside the Army’s own 
military psychiatric social workers. 

To provide leadership and to assure the 
maintenance of standards and the most eco- 
nomical utilization of personnel, the Red 
Cross employs consultants in psychiatric social 
work on the national and area staffs. Through- 
out the war years a special committee of the 
American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers has served the Red Cross in an advi- 
sory capacity. 

Training scholarships in psychiatric social 
work have been given by the American Red 
Cross since 1942. By July 2, 1946, there had 
been 102 graduates. 

In the civilian community, psychiatric social 
workers felt the impact of war along with the 
rest of social work. Many served in induction 
centers as “medical field agents” for the Selec- 
tive Service System. A few found their way 
into industry. Many remained at critical posts 
on the home front, where they not only con- 
tinued to perform their specialized duties but 
helped in community planning for neuropsy- 
chiatric rejectees from military duty, and for 
rehabilitation services to war and civilian cas- 
ualties. Others continued in their positions on 
the staffs of mental hygiene and child guid- 
ance clinics and of state and private hospitals. 


Personnel and Standards 


During the war the American Association 
of Psychiatric Social Workers joined other pro- 
fessional associations in forming a committee 
to work on problems of personnel. This com- 
mittee, formerly called the Wartime Commit- 
tee on Personnel in the Social Services and in 
1946 renamed the National Committee on Per- 
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sonnel in the Social Services, has directed its 
attention to the problems arising from person- 
nel shortages and displacements. It has done 
much to focus attention upon certain underly- 
ing difficulties in the field such as the fact that 
an absence of salary standards for similar posi- 
tions in the same or different settings was an 
important factor in the turnover of the staff, 
affecting placements and leading to severe un- 
derstaffing in certain agencies. 

A survey of the employment of psychiatric 
and medical social workers in hospitals and 
related medical agencies throughout the 
United States is currently being made by the 
Department of Statistics of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. The major purpose of the in- 
quiry is to gauge present tendencies with re- 
spect to salaries, including the relation of sal- 
aries to such factors as grade of position, extent 
of preparation, length of experience, size of 
city, and geographical area. Data are also being 
collected concerning some items of personnel 
practice that are closely related to salaries, 
including hours of work, vacations, sick leave, 
and provision for retirement. 

The Veterans Administration, under Public 
Law 390, effective July 1, 1946, has set a pat- 
tern which, it is hoped, will lead more students 
into this field and eventuate in a general rais- 
ing of standards in respect to education, expe- 
rience, and salaries. There are now five pro- 
fessional grades of social work positions in the 
field stations of the Veterans Administration, 
ranging from P-2, Social Worker, at a begin- 
ning salary of $3,397 per year, to P-5, Chief, 
Social Service Division, Branch Office, at a 
maximum salary of $6,862 per year. 

There seems to be no tendency, despite cur- 
rent pressures, to break down standards either 
in the education or necessary qualifying expe- 
rience of psychiatric social workers. Cogent 
questions have been raised both by the profes- 
sion itself and by psychiatrists as to a further 
and better delineation of the function of these 
workers. It is realized that wider training op- 
portunities must be opened to them if their 
numbers are to be substantially increased. 


1 See Hurlin, infra. 
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Professional Schools 


At present there are 13 schools which pro- 
vide a specialized two-year curriculum for psy- 
chiatric social work training. Seven of these 
schools, stimulated by the wartime demand 
for psychiatric social workers, have developed 
their programs within the past three years, 
namely: Boston University, School of Social 
Work; University of California, School of So- 
cial Welfare, Berkeley; Catholic University of 
America, School of Social Work, Washington, 
D.C.; Tulane University, School of Social 
Work, New Orleans; University of Minne- 
sota, School of Social Work, Minneapolis; 
University of Pittsburgh, School of Applied 
Social Sciences; and Washington University, 
George Warren Brown School of Social Work, 
St. Louis.* Since 1942 there have been as many 
requests to the American Association of Psy- 
chiatric Social Workers for help in developing 
psychiatric curricula as there were in the ten- 
year period just preceding the war. The new 
curricula for class and field work content de- 
veloped by the American Association of Psy- 
chiatric Social Workers in 1942-1943 and cur- 
rently recommended to schools desiring to es- 
tablish training in this specialty, give special 
importance to the disciplined working relation 
of psychiatrists and psychiatric social workers, 
to the necessity for an extensive ‘background 
in psychopathology and its social implications, 
and to recognition of the normal range of 
emotional phenomena. See EpucaTION FoR 
SociaL Work. 


Adaptations in Practice 


During the war years various adaptations in 
practice were necessary. Civilian hospitals and 
clinics treating the mentally and emotionally 
ill were virtually stripped of psychiatric per- 
sonnel in several categories; especially did 
these agencies lose their psychiatrists. At the 
same time the influx of patients continued, 
since the general population became more cur- 
rently aware of the nature of emotional dis- 


1 The other six schools are: New York School of 
Social Work, Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 
Simmons College School of Social Work, Smith Col- 
lege School of Social Work, University of Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration, and Western 
Reserve University School of Applied Social Sciences. 


order and began to demand treatment. Many 
mature workers who stuck to their civilian 
posts were obliged, in the face of mounting 
needs and in an understandable desire to con- 
serve gains already made in established clini- 
cal settings, to take some responsibility for 
treatment and diagnosis. Now that the war is 
over, this assumption of responsibilities due to 
the exigencies of the emergency is tending to 
recede. Conceivably, after an evaluation of 
such an extension of practice, this experience 
on the part of certain psychiatric social work- 
ers may lead, as some psychiatrists have al- 
ready suggested, to a more specialized use of 
such workers as therapists under appropriate 
supervision by the psychiatrist. 

Not all of the adaptations made in the prac- 
tice of psychiatric social work during the war 
were directly due to shortages. Some were due, 
in part, to the thoughtful conclusion that cer- 
tain aspects of the work could be accom- 
plished more effectively in groups than with 
the individual patient. The experience of the 
Red Cross and of those practicing military 
psychiatric social work was significant in sup- 
porting this conclusion. In the literature which 
has developed on this subject distinction is 
made between “working in groups” and 
group psychotherapy. Especial clarity is 
needed on this. point if military experience 
is to be successfully adapted to civilian prac- 
tice. 

All psychiatric social workers during the 
war learned, if they were not already cog- 
nizant of the fact, that short-service cases can 
be in certain situations as productive as long- 
term ones, that depth and intensity are not 
synonymous with length, and that there are 
special techniques to be learned in this area. 

It is conceded that current psychiatric social 
work practice will be profoundly affected by 
the new treatment methods now being used by 
psychiatry itself. Shock treatment, the use of 
sodium amytal, experimentation with briefer 
analytic treatment and group psychotherapy, 
to mention but a few of the newer develop- 
ments, are indicative of new content to be 
mastered and new techniques to be devised. 
See Menta Hyctene. 

A greater readiness on the part of the gen- 
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eral public to seek help with mental and emo- 
tional problems seems a direct outgrowth of 
the experience of Selective Service boards and 
of the publicity attendant upon the psychiatric 
programs of the Army and Navy. Large num- 
bers of trained volunteers came into contact, 
for the first time, with mentally and emotion- 
ally ill persons and learned much from the 
psychiatrists attending them. Social workers 
have become increasingly aware of the prob- 
lems and hence interested in the field of men- 
tal hygiene practice. It is to be hoped that the 
short-training devices utilized by the military 
services during the war can be effectively 
adapted in peacetime to the further education 
of the layman and volunteer. 

As in any growing profession, questions and 
controversies are appearing in psychiatric so- 
cial literature, as well as in the literature of 
psychiatry itself. The chief controversy at pres- 
ent centers in the question as to whether psy- 
chiatric social workers can and do practice 
therapy. If so, under what conditions and with 
what training; if not, how is their work dif- 
ferentiated from what other social workers do, 
and how from the psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques of psychiatry itself? These are philo- 
sophical and technical questions which are 
currently receiving a great deal of interested 
attention and discussion. 

The United States Public Health Service, 
charged with the administration of the Na- 
tional Mental Health Act, estimates a 71 per 
cent shortage of psychiatric social work per- 
sonnel. Its officials, appalled at this situation, 
are asking whether use can be made of case 
aides, partially trained but experienced social 
workers, or psychiatric nurses, if all are under 
competent psychiatric social work supervi- 
sion. This is no standard-breaking device but 
an earnest desire on the part of the United 
States Public Health Service to see that the 
public, demanding psychiatric service, shall 
get it. The Public Health Service is aware of 
standards in this field and plans to foster and 
maintain those of the American Association of 
Psychiatric Social Workers. One of its obliga- 
tions, quickly accepted, is to stimulate further 
training. 

The severe shortage of qualified personnel 
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is illustrated by the fact that, of the 282 state 
hospitals in this country, the 135 responding 
to the Russell Sage Foundation request for 
information as to social work personnel dis- 
close that nearly one-third have no social 
worker. Some have no such positions, while 
others are unable to fill budgeted positions at 
salaries available. 

The war seems to have brought psychiatric 
social work face to face with reality. Although 
cognizant of many pressing and complex 
problems, the profession is certain that sound 
plans can and will be made for their solution. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING IN SO- 
CIAL WELFARE. Social agencies, in their 
concern with the promotion of human welfare, 
are constantly faced with the need of helping 
individuals with various problems of adjust- 
ment. To achieve the most desirable results it 
is important to know not only about the prob- 
lems involved but also the essential facts about 
the individual who is facing them. In addi- 
tion to developing methods of his own the so- 
cial worker has always been alert to the tech- 
niques devised by workers in allied fields. 
With the development of tests the psychologist 
soon became a valuable member of the staff 
of many agencies, notably schools and child 
guidance clinics. 

The first tests used to establish the relation 
between test scores and college marks were 
tests of simple sensory-motor processes. ‘The 
results, as could have been expected, were neg- 
ative. It was left to Binet to establish the fact 
that in order to study the higher mental proc- 
esses involved in general alertness and ability 
to learn, it is necessary to employ tests which 
bring into play these higher mental processes. 
In trying out a variety of tests on school chil- 
dren, Alfred Binet and his collaborator, Theo- 
dore Simon, made the empirical discovery that 


certain of the tests grouped themselves around 
certain ages; and in 1908 they published the 
first intelligence scale which was based upon 
the concept of mental age. The expression of 
test scores in terms of mental age was so defi- 
nite and so easy to understand that translations 
and adaptations of the Binet-Simon tests soon 
became widely used. Tests were beginning to 
be accepted not only as aids in the study of the 
individual and in the organization of school 
classes, for example, but they were being 
offered as a panacea for the solution of many 
problems such as delinquency and crime. To 
some psychologists it soon became apparent 
that test results must be integrated with data 
available from social, psychiatric, medical, and 
other sources. The development of the clinic 
team in the child guidance type of organiza- 
tion, consisting of the psychiatrist, psycholo- 
gist, and psychiatric social worker, and the 
wider contacts with the community at large, 
did much to place the utilization of tests in its 
proper perspective. 

Carefully evaluated and used as part of a 
wider study, tests can be very useful in many 
areas concerned with social welfare, such as 
adoption, mental retardation and superiority, 
school classification and guidance, behavior 
and personality maladjustment, special abili- 
ties and disabilities, physical handicaps, delin- 
quency and crime, studies of racial and nativ- 
ity groups and of social and economic status, 
activities in the field of business and industry, 
vocational guidance, general and specific re- 
search projects, and so forth. The social worker 
wishes to know what tests are available and 
what they attempt to measure. He needs in- 
formation as to when the testing of a client is 
indicated, how to prepare the client for the 
experience, how to use the results of the test, 
how to evaluate the findings, and how to in- 
terpret them to others. He should know the 
limitations of the test as well as its values. 

Psychological tests can be classified in vari- 
ous ways, depending upon the purpose in- 
volved. The following is a brief description 
of some of those which have proved to be 
clinically useful. 
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Tests of General Intelligence 


One of the most widely used tests of general 
intelligence is the Stanford-Binet Scale as re- 
vised by Terman and Merrill in 1937. This 
consists of 129 tests covering the ages from two 
years to superior adults, although no adults 
were actually used in the standardization. A 
variety of problems are sampled. Thus, there 
are comprehension questions, absurdities, 
word naming, memory for reading and report, 
ingenuity, vocabulary, and so forth. For the 
younger ages some concrete tasks such as 
block building, stringing of beads, execution 
of commands, and so forth, are included, 
while for the older ages the tests are largely 
verbal. The test score is expressed in terms of 
mental age (M.A.) and, following William 
Stern, an intelligence quotient (I.Q.) is se- 
cured by dividing the mental age by the indi- 
vidual’s chronological age (C.A.). The upper 
limit of the growth of intelligence is not yet 
satisfactorily determined. For the purpose of 
the above scale, however, an upper limit of 
fifteen years is set for the divisor, so that for 
individuals who are fifteen or older the mental 
age is divided by fifteen. The test manual pro- 
vides special tables to determine the I.Q. The 
obtained I.Q. is then classified into a number 
of intelligence categories. The following I.Q. 
classification is found to be clinically useful: 


Below 65 Mental deficiency 
65-74 Borderline 
75-84 Backward or retarded 
85-94 Low average 
95-104 Average 
105-114 High average 
I15—-124 Superior 


Very superior 
Exceptionally superior 


1257134 

135 and above 

There has never been any justification for 

classifying I.Q.’s of 140 and above as “genius.” 

It certainly takes more than mere I.Q. to war- 
rant such designation. 

In a random sampling of the population, 
about 66 per cent of children fall into the three 
average categories of I.Q., 85 to 114. To make 
possible educational and vocational planning 
as well as general prediction, it is essential that 
results obtained on a single examination agree 
with findings of any subsequent test. Numer- 


ous studies of re-examinations following vari- 
ous intervals of time show that, in general, the 
I.Q. remains relatively stable or constant for 
the great majority of cases, with an average 
change of five or six I.Q. points. In a small per- 
centage of cases more marked changes occur. 
Recently there has been considerable contro- 
versy over the effect of environmental stimula- 
tion upon the constancy of the I.Q. No con- 
clusive or even satisfactory evidence which is 
generally applicable has as yet been submitted. 
Obviously growth of intelligence does not oc- 
cur in a vacuum, and a constant interplay be- 
tween endowment and the opportunity to uti- 
lize and develop it is taking place. However, 
no amount or degree of training or environ- 
mental stimulation can produce superiority 
where native capacity is lacking. It can help in 
the fuller realization of the potential which 
exists. The more trained and experienced the 
clinical psychologist is the more he can deter- 
mine the reliability of his test findings and 
predict the probable direction of change. 

Another widely used intelligence test is the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, which 
Wechsler standardized on a large group rang- 
ing in age from seven to seventy years. The 
scale consists of eleven tests, five of which— 
plus a vocabulary test used as an alternate— 
constitute a verbal scale and five form a per- 
formance scale. The “full scale” combines both 
the verbal and performance series. The tests 
have been separately standardized for ages ten 
through fifteen years and for ages sixteen to 
sixty years. The verbal scale consists of tests 
covering information, general comprehension, 
memory span for digits forward and back- 
ward, similarities, and arithmetic reasoning, 
and a vocabulary test as an alternate. The per- 
formance scale tests include picture arrange- 
ment, picture completion, block design, object 
assembly, and digit symbol. This scale not only 
appraises manipulative ability and verbal facil- 
ity, but the general test patterning is also help- 
ful in differentiating several clinical group- 
ings. 

Both the revised Stanford-Binet and the 
Wechsler-Bellevue tests are given individually. 
During World War I and since, a great variety 
of group tests of intelligence have been devel- 
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oped. These can be given to large groups at 
the same time and generally contain tests such 
as vocabulary, analogies, arithmetic reasoning, 
information, completion, and so forth. While 
the tests have the advantage of time saving 
and ease of administration, requiring little or 
no training, they have many limitations and 
frequently result in gross injustice to a par- 
ticular individual. They are more useful as a 
screening device; and those who make low 
scores should be recalled for further study. 
Final evaluation should always be based upon 
an individual examination. The Army Alpha, 
Thorndike, CAVD, Kuhlmann-Anderson, and 


Otis are examples of group intelligence scales. 


Developmental Tests 


The study of the growth and development 
of infants has both practical and theoreti- 
cal aspects. It is important to be able to rec- 
ognize mental retardation at an early age. 
It is especially important to evaluate the de- 
velopment of the infant in cases of adoption 
and foster home placement. Several scales are 
available. The developmental schedules most 
widely used are those of Gesell and his co- 
workers. Gesell distinguishes four fields of 
behavior: motor behavior, which includes pos- 
tural reactions, sitting, walking, grasping, and 
so forth; adaptive behavior, or ability to adjust 
to objects and situations; language behavior, 
which includes all forms of communication; 
and personal-social behavior, or the child’s re- 
actions to his social environment. Separate 
evaluations are made for each of the above 
fields. The Cattell Infant Scale results in a 
general evaluation of the child’s development. 
The Cattell scale has five tests for each age 
interval and begins with the second month of 
life. Infant testing presents numerous prob- 
lems, many of which have not yet been solved. 


Preschool Tests 


Special tests are available for the preschool 
group, ages eighteen months to about six years. 
Among others these include the Minnesota 
Preschool Test, divided into verbal and non- 
verbal parts which can be used separately or 
together, and the Merrill Palmer Scale. The 
latter consists of 93 items, most of which uti- 


‘ 


lize performance tests. These tests, usually at- 
tractive to children, attempt to get a sampling 
of the child’s reaction to a variety of standard- 
ized situations. Provision is also made to meet 
occasional negativism or refusal to perform on 
a given test. 


Performance Tests 


As the name implies, these tests measure 
general intelligence in terms of the individ- 
ual’s ability to manipulate concrete material. 
Originally developed for the deaf, the illiter- 
ate, and foreign-speaking individuals, norms 
have also been obtained on normal English- 
speaking subjects. Single tests as well as bat- 
teries of tests are available. The best known 
are the Pintner-Paterson series, consisting of 
fifteen performance tests, and the Grace Ar- 
thur Point Scale, consisting of eight of the 
above tests to which were added the Porteus 
Maze Test and the Kohs Block Designs. The 
Porteus Maze Test consists of a series of mazes 
of increasing difficulty, while in the Kohs 
Block Designs the subject is required to form 
designs with colored cubes similar to designs 
which are presented to him on printed cards. 
Among other single performance tests are the 
Seguin Form Board, the Ferguson Boards (in 
both of these tests the subject is required to re- 
place blocks of various geometric design), the 
Healy Picture Completion Tests, requiring the 
selection of missing parts, and others. Since 
some of the performance scales consist of sev- 
eral tests similar in nature, some psychologists 
prefer to make up their own batteries of tests 
to insure an adequate sampling of a variety of 
test situations. Performance tests generally 
make possible numerous observations on how 
the subject attacks new problems. 

Nonlanguage tests of the paper and pencil 
variety are also available and can be used for 
group testing of individuals who have a lan- 
guage handicap. Here again there is need for 
caution in accepting results, especially low 
scores. Directions for these tests can be given 
by means of pantomime. 


Educational Tests 


Educational tests deal with the measure- 
ment of achievement in the various school sub- 
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jects and are available as single tests or bat- 


teries. They have been standardized for pri- 
mary and secondary school subjects as well as 
for many college subjects. The Metropolitan 
Achievement Test and the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test cover the grammar school subjects, 
while the Sones-Harry H.S. Achievement Test 
covers (a) language and literature, (b) mathe- 
matics, (c) natural science, and (d) social 
studies at the high school and college entrance 
level. 


Diagnostic Tests 


When a pupil shows considerably lower 
achievement in a school subject than can be 
expected on the basis of his grade placement, 
his score in other subjects, or his general men- 
tal level, it is important to determine whether 
this discrepancy is the result of some special 
situation or whether it is due to a specific dis- 
ability. The most common difficulties are 
found in spelling, arithmetic, or reading. Diag- 
nostic tests are helpful in determining the type 
of disability. The Buswell Diagnostic Test in 
arithmetic helps to discover how the pupil per- 
forms the various operations and what his 
difficulties are. There are several spelling tests 
such as the Ayres Scale and a number of diag- 
nostic reading tests such as the Monroe-Orton, 
the Gates Silent Reading, the Iowa Silent 
Reading, and so forth. In considering subject 
disabilities it is also important to study the 
emotional factors which contribute to the disa- 
bility and which at times are largely respon- 
sible for it. Cases differ and must be studied on 
an individual basis. 


Special Aptitude Tests 


These include tests of general capacity in a 
given area such as manual dexterity, ability to 
visualize and manipulate spatial relations, mo- 
tor coordination, and so forth, or tests of spe- 
cial abilities in specific fields, such as mechani- 
cal ability, musical ability, ability in art, and 
so forth. Among the former are aiming, tap- 
ping, finger dexterity, and tweezer dexterity 
tests, the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test re- 
quiring the assembly of pieces differing in 
size and shape, the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board which tests the ability to match geo- 


metric figures, and so forth. The second group 
includes the Stenquist Mechanical Assembly 
Test for boys which requires the reassembly of 
common objects such as a bicycle bell, push 
button, cupboard latch, mouse trap, lock, and 
so forth; and the Toops I-E.R. (Institute of 
Educational Research) Assembly Test for 
girls, which requires the assembly of a bead 
design, cross-stitch, rosette, key ring, trunk 
tag, and so forth. There are also several paper 
and pencil tests which measure mechanical 
perception and information about mechanical 
objects and problems. 

Other specific tests are art tests and tests of 
musical discrimination. The Meier-Seashore 
Art Judgment Test, for example, consists of 
125 pairs of pictures. The two pictures are the 
same except for some detail, and the subject 
indicates his preference. His judgments are 
then compared with judgments received from 
artists and art teachers. The Seashore and the 
Kwalwasser and Dykema Music Tests, given 
by means of phonograph records, measure a 
number of elements which contribute to musi- 
cal ability. These include capacity to discrimi- 
nate very small differences in pitch, intensity, 
timbre, and rhythm, as well as tests of tonal 
memory, time, and so forth. 

In this general area, much still remains to be 
done to prove the validity of the tests. 


Vocational Tests 


Tests are also available for specific voca- 
tional fields. These include clerical tests, such 
as the Minnesota Test for Clerical Workers, 
the Blackstone Stenographic Proficiency Test, 
and tests in typewriting, vocational interest, 
and so forth. This field is especially difficult 
because few tests have demonstrated their va- 
lidity, and constant caution is essential since 
many factors besides ability to make high 
scores on tests enter into vocational success. In- 
terest in the job, perseverance, ability to get 
along with others, emotional and personality 
factors, opportunities for promotion, as well as 
many imponderables and chance occurrences, 
all play a part in vocational success and must 
be considered and evaluated. It is also impor- 
tant for the examiner to know industry and 
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business: not only the opportunities but also 
the limitations. 


Personality Tests 


Although much progress has been made in 
the field of personality testing during the past 
several years a great deal still remains to be 
accomplished. There is lack of agreement on 
the definition of personality, and the word has 
different meaning to different workers in the 
field. In general, there are two types of per- 
sonality tests: paper and pencil questionnaires 
or inventories, and tests usually designated as 
projective techniques. While the various ques- 
tionnaires, rating scales, and inventories may 
work in special situations and under special 
circumstances it is always difficult to be cer- 
tain to what extent the replies received are true 
evaluations of the attitudes, feelings, and traits 
of the individual who is rating himself or 
about whom the judgments are made. With 
proper safeguards and for certain purposes, 
as in Army selection, for example, they may be 
useful as screening devices. The projective 
techniques, as the title implies, are tests which 
present the subject with materials or situations 
which are indefinite or unstructural; and in 
making his responses the subject projects the 
dynamics of his own personality. The best- 
known tests of this type are Murray’s The- 
matic Apperception Test and the Rorschach 
Ink Blot Test. The former consists of a series 
of pictures depicting various scenes; and the 
subject is asked to make up a story about each 
of the pictures. The assumption is that in so 
doing the subject will reveal some of his own 
problems and strivings. The Rorschach test 
consists of a series of ten ink blots, and the 
subject is shown one at a time and requested 
to tell what he sees. An elaborate system of 
scoring, depending on whether the blot is seen 
as a whole or in part, on what determined the 
response, on the content, on reaction time, and 
so forth, makes possible an interpretation of 
personality which gives greater insight than 
any other test thus far devised. In addition to 
acquiring skill in the technique of the test the 
examiner must have a great deal of clinical 
training and experience as well as insight. 


A pplication of Test Results 


Psychological tests properly interpreted and 
evaluated can contribute enormously to the 
understanding of the individual and his prob- 
lems. They also make possible numerous ob- 
servations of the subject’s behavior and reac- 
tions to a variety of situations under standard- 
ized conditions. Among the factors which 
must be considered in evaluating test results 
are the physical condition of the individual, 
especially hearing and vision; his age; school 
and work history; race, nativity, and social 
and economic status; special environmental 
opportunities and limitations; the range of 
successes and failures, or “scatter”; test inter- 
correlation; special abilities or disabilities; 
emotional blocking; and so forth. The social 
worker, through his knowledge of the social 
data and through his contact with the indi- 
vidual, can contribute much to the psycholo- 
gist. The intricate problems of human behav- 
ior will always require the integrated attack 
of professional workers from many fields. 
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Simon H. TutcHIn 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. The term “public 
assistance” is commonly applied to old age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to depend- 
ent children under the Social Security Act, and 
to general assistance. However, it is also used 
here to include other programs from public 
funds, such as operation of public homes, as- 
sistance to veterans, and emergency war assist- 
ance. Public assistance is one segment of a 
comprehensive social security program de- 
signed to enable needy persons to maintain an 
accepted standard of living, and to promote 
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the general welfare by supplementing individ- 
ual and joint voluntary and other governmen- 
tal effort. Its basic purpose is the conservation 
of human resources through measures that 
support individuals’ efforts to maintain them- 
selves and to participate in community life as 
they wish. Acceptance of this purpose and of 
the principles on which it rests determines 
coverage and effectiveness of the public assist- 
ance programs. 

The right of needy persons to assistance has 
had a limited recognition in statutory law 
since colonial times. There is growing accept- 
ance of this right and of the responsibility of 
government for defining the terms of its rela- 
tionship to the individual in need of assist- 
ance, and for clarifying the responsibility of 
the applicant or recipient to make known his 
needs and freely to decide whether to avail 
himself of the agency’s services. 


CovERAGE AND EXPENDITURES 


Traditionally, assistance to needy persons 
was a responsibility of the localities and states. 
Under pressure of the depression in the early 
1930's, when local and state resources were no 
longer sufficient, the federal government made 
grants to states, first as loans and later as di- 
rect grants for assistance and work programs. 
These antedated the more comprehensive pro- 
grams established in and since 1935 when the 
Social Security Act authorized the federal goy- 
ernment to make grants to states for old age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to depend- 
ent children. General assistance is furnished 
by states or localities, or both. Public homes 
providing maintenance and care for needy 
persons are financed usually (a) by one 
county, (b) in a few states, as district homes, 
by a group of counties, or (c) in a few in- 
stances by the state. The federal government 
has been responsible for two temporary war 
assistance programs since 1942. 

The participation of the federal government 
in the public assistance programs is an afirma- 
tion of the basic right of needy persons to 
assistance, and that equity in treatment of in- 
dividuals in need is a matter of national con- 
cern in a democratic country. However, the 
various programs financed from public funds 
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do not now assure assistance to all needy indi- 
viduals in every community, nor make pos- 
sible everywhere the maintenance of a mini- 
mum standard of living through the use of 
adequate and uniform standards of assistance. 
Equity in administration and comprehensive 
coverage are retarded primarily by variations 
in the fiscal capacity of states and in their ap- 
propriations and the present distribution of 
federal funds. There is also a significant rela- 
tionship between staff understanding of hu- 
man needs and behavior, and operation of the 
programs. In some communities, change in 
social attitudes has proceeded more rapidly 
than statutory and administrative provisions, 
which do not yet reflect new social attitudes 
about individuals’ rights. 

The Social Security Act (passed in 1935 and 
amended in 1939 and 1946) authorizes federal 
grants to states, “To provide for the general 
welfare by establishing a system of Federal 
old-age benefits, and by enabling the several 
States to make more adequate provision for 
aged persons, blind persons, dependent and 
crippled children, maternal and child welfare, 
public health, and the administration of their 
unemployment compensation laws.” The Act 
recognizes the complementary functions of in- 
surance, assistance, and public social services, 
-and the necessity for supplementing state and 
local efforts in a comprehensive program of 
social security. It provides a legislative base for 
expansion of federal responsibility for national 
health and welfare programs. 

For the approval of state plans for grants 
to states to furnish financial assistance to needy 
aged and blind individuals or with respect to 
needy dependent children, the public assist- 
ance titles—I, IV, and X—of the Act require 
that assistance be available throughout the 
state and be administered in a uniform and 
equitable manner, and that information about 
applicants and recipients be used only for pur- 


poses directly connected with the administra- - 


tion of the program. “Financial assistance” is 
defined as money payments. These provisions 
implement the purpose of the Act that a needy 
individual has a right to assistance, which will 
enable him to exercise his rights and discharge 
his obligations in the same manner as other 


members of the community, and that financial 
dependence does not invalidate his right or his 
capacity independently to exercise judgment 
in the management of his affairs. The pur- 
pose also is reflected in other requirements that 
safeguard the dignity and integrity of the 
individual and his right to responsible dealing 
with his government in establishing his eligi- 
bility for assistance. However, who shall be 
included in the programs and how much as- 
sistance shall be available to them depend pri- 
marily on the states’ laws and rules and regu- 
lations, the states’ resources and appropria- 
tions, the availability of general assistance and 
of medical assistance, and entitlement of the 
individuals to other governmental resources. 

Total federal grants to states for the three 
special types of public assistance from 1936, 
when such grants were first made, through 
June, 1946, were $3,300,000,000. Of this 
amount, about $2,700,000,000 was for assist- 
ance and administration of old age assistance, 
with only $76,000,000 for aid to the blind, 
and $487,000,000 for aid to dependent chil- 
dren. These grants were based on the amount 
of individual payments to eligible persons. 
The federal government matched 50 per cent 
of the assistance payments in old age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind up to $40, and up to 
$18 and $12, respectively, for the first and each 
additional child in a family receiving aid to 
dependent children. Federal funds were avail- 
able to 50 per cent of the administrative cost 
in atd to the blind and aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and 5 per cent of the total federal grant 
for assistance was added for administration, or 
assistance, or both, in old age assistance. The 
total amount disbursed by states during 1945 
for assistance and administration of the three 
special types of public assistance and for gen- 
eral assistance was slightly over $1,000,000,- 
000, of which 40 per cent came from federal, 
46 per cent from state, and 14 per cent from 
local funds. 

A preponderantly large number of recipi- 
ents of the three special types of public assist- 
ance in the continental United States in June, 
1945, lived in counties classified as nonmetro- 
politan. Many factors entered into this, un- 
doubtedly. Recipients or other members of 
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their families had greater employment oppor- 
tunities in the metropolitan areas, especially 
during the labor shortage of the war years. 
Likewise beneficiaries of the insurance provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act are concen- 
trated in large urban areas where there are 
more extensive opportunities for covered em- 
ployment. Allowances to dependents of per- 
sons in the armed forces may also have affected 
the distribution of assistance recipients and 
tended to lower the proportion of those who 
were in nonmetropolitan areas during the war. 
More than 4,000,000 family allowances were 
being paid in June, 1945, to dependents of per- 
sons in the Army alone, some of whom might 
otherwise have needed assistance. A distribu- 
tion of payees by states for an earlier month 
indicated that for the country as a whole, dis- 
proportionately large numbers probably lived 
in nonmetropolitan areas. 

All but three states held regular or special 
sessions in 1945, during which a number of 
laws were passed extending and strengthen- 
ing the special types of public assistance. Eligi- 
bility factors more stringent than the Social 
Security Act requires were liberalized or de- 
leted in some instances. Increased appropria- 
tions, the raising or deleting of maximums, 
and legislation about standards for determin- 
ing need and support from relatives made pos- 
sible more adequate assistance to needy per- 
sons. 

Coverage of the three programs was ex- 
tended in a number of ways. One of the most 
significant was a reduction of residence re- 
quirements in one or more programs in six 
states, and in five states various provisions for 
payments to individuals out of the state. See 
Settlement Laws in Micrants, TRANSIENTS, 
AND TRAVELERS. Several states repealed restric- 
tions against providing old age assistance or 
aid to the blind, or both, to inmates of private 
institutions, with the result that in June, 1946, 
only four states had blanket - prohibitions 
against such payments in old age assistance 
and three in aid to the blind. In aid to depend- 
ent children the major extension of coverage 
was effected through laws that raised the age 
limit for eligibility and through deletion or 
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modification of other state provisions more re- 
strictive than the federal act. 

The special types of public assistance were 
also strengthened by 1945 legislation concern- 
ing support of dependents by relatives; this 
affected chiefly the programs of old age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind. Most of this legis- 
lation recognizes that laws placing on rela- 
tives responsibility to support are often inef- 
fective, and that from the standpoint of public 
assistance it is the actual support, not just the 
responsibility for it, that may eliminate or re- 
duce the need for assistance. It also recognizes 
that legislation that does not deprive an indi- 
vidual of assistance because he has relatives 
able to support him gives the persons involved 
greater freedom to work out financial and 
other aspects of family relationships. 

In 1945, legislation enacted in some 20 states 
about maximum and minimum payments to 
individuals strengthened the public assistance 
programs under the Social Security Act. A 
number of states raised or eliminated maxi- 
mums in one or more programs. In part, this 
reflects the growing acceptance of the fact that 
the federal maximums were not meant to limit 
assistance payments, but only the extent of 
federal matching. Seven states passed legisla- 
tion affecting methods of determining 
need and the amount of the assistance pay- 
ment, two specifying that standards for de- 
termining need were to be based on studies of 
living costs. 

Effective October 1, 1946, the amount of 
the individual assistance payment in which the 
federal government will participate was in- 
creased to $45 a month for old age assistance 
and aid to the blind, and $24 a month for the 
first child in aid to dependent children and 
$15 a month for each subsequent child in the 
same household. Federal reimbursement to the 
states for expenditures for old age assistance 
and aid to the blind is to equal the sum of the 
following proportions of the total amount ex- 
pended as assistance, excluding any expendi- 
tures in excess of the maximums: two-thirds 
of such expenditures up to $15 a month, times 
the number of recipients who received assist- 
ance, plus one-half of the remainder of such 
expenditures. In aid to dependent children, 
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the proportions are the same except that the 
federal share is two-thirds of the first $9.00, 
times the number of children who received as- 
sistance. When the Act was amended in Au- 
gust, 1946, it was estimated that legislation 
will be needed in a number of states to enable 
them to take maximum advantage of the new 
provisions. Six states had previously passed 
amendments authorizing a change in maxi- 
mums in line with changes in the federal act 
as they might occur. 


Old Age Assistance 


Federal-state old age assistance programs 
have been in operation in 48 states, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia since 
1938. In all but one jurisdiction, state plans 
provide for making old age assistance pay- 
ments to needy persons sixty-five years of age 
or over in accordance with the age require- 
ment in the federal Act. Colorado makes pay- 
ments to persons sixty to sixty-five years of 
age, although federal matching for these is not 
available. Federal matching is available for 
old age assistance to states whose approved 
plans do not impose a state residence require- 
ment of more than five out of the preceding 
nine years and continuous residence in the 
state for the year immediately preceding ap- 
plication, nor a citizenship requirement which 
excludes any citizen of the United States. The 
old age assistance program has had perhaps 
more approval than any of the other public 
assistance programs under the Social Security 
Act. In June, 1946, the number of recipients 
represented about one in five persons sixty- 
five years of age and over in a population rap- 
idly aging, in which aged persons are now 
estimated at 7.5 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. Twenty-five states had a higher ratio of 
recipients to aged population than that for the 
nation. The range extended from 5 per cent 
to 50 per cent. 

State eligibility requirements for old age 
assistance have followed in part the provisions 
of the Social Security Act. Although there are 
no citizenship or residence requirements in the 
federal Act, in July, 1946, citizenship require- 
ments were in effect in 20 states, and only 3 
states had removed all durational residence re- 


quirements. Of the 19 states which had a resi- 
dence requirement less than that permitted 
under the federal law, 14 required only one 
year of residence in the state. 

In common with the two other special types 
of assistance the number of persons receiving 
old age assistance continued to increase yearly 
from 1936 to 1942. During the war period 
there was a slight decrease partly because of 
the employment resources for older persons 
and partly because of the availability of in- 
come from relatives in the armed forces and in 
industry. At the low point in August, 1945, 
the number of recipients was 9.8 per cent less 
than at the June, 1942, peak. From September, 
1945, to June, 1946, the number increased 3.6 
per cent. The increase in total amount of pay- 
ments to recipients (federal, state, and local) 
in 1945 over 1944 was 5 per cent. 

In June, 1946, 2,100,000 persons received 
old age assistance totaling $66,400,000. 

In 1945, $726,000,000 was expended for old 
age assistance payments; 47 per cent of this 
was from federal, 46 per cent from state, and 7 
per cent from local funds. In 22 states half the 
expenditures were from federal funds. In No- 
vember, 1945, more than one-sixth of the old 
age assistance payments exceeded the federal 
maximum; 25 states made no payments over 
$40. 
State legislation on old age assistance in 1945 
followed, in general, earlier trends. The legis- 
lative maximums on payments were elimi- 
nated in two states and raised in seven. One 
state made permanent its temporary maxi- 
mum of $50. In addition, Texas amended its 
constitution to increase state maximums to 
correspond with the federal maximums; 
Washington deleted its $40 maximum and 
established a $50 monthly minimum, minus 
income and resources. Utah raised its mini- 
mum from $30 to $40. Three additional states 
authorized payments in excess of their regular 
maximums to meet medical needs. The use 
of studies of living costs as a basis for stand- 
ards for determining need was made manda- 
tory in Illinois and Washington. Residence re- 
quirements were eliminated in the program in 
Pennsylvania and reduced to one year in Illi- 


nois and North Dakota. In July, 1946, there 
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were no statutory or administrative maxi- 
mums on old age assistance payments in 13 
states. Maximums higher than the federal 
were in effect in 7 states; maximums were the 
same as the federal in 25 states; they were 
lower than the federal in 6 states. 

Trends in payments for old age assistance 
are evident from a comparison of average pay- 
ments. In June, 1943, the national average was 
$24.67; and in June, 1946, it was $31.48. The 
lowest average payment in any state for the 
same months was $9.15 and $11.79. The high- 


est increased more _proportionately—from 


$37.60 to $53.53. 


Aid to the Blind 


Forty-five states, the District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii made payments in June, 1946, 
under approved plans for receiving federal 
matching for half of the cost of administration 
and half of the cost of assistance not in excess 
of $40 per month to “needy individuals who 
are blind.” In Missouri, Nevada, and Pennsyl- 
vania, there were state programs for the blind 
in which the federal government did not par- 
ticipate. Alaska had no program. 

In some respects, state eligibility require- 
ments for aid to the blind differ from those in 
the Social Security Act more than in old age 
assistance. The Social Security Act has no citi- 
zenship or residence requirements in aid to 
the blind, and in April, 1946, 40 state plans 
did not require applicants for aid to the blind 
to be citizens, 21 had a more liberal residence 
requirement than that permitted under the 
federal Act, and 4 did not contain any dura- 
tional residence requirements. In addition, 21 
states waived all residence requirements if the 
individual became blind while residing in the 
state. Some states impose legislative or ad- 
ministrative requirements that limit receipt of 
assistance to persons over a specified age—e.g. 
sixteen years—to those who do not solicit alms, 
or whose blindness is not attributable to mis- 
conduct or self-inflicted injury. 

The number of recipients of aid to the blind 
increased slowly after the initial impact of the 
first three years of the Social Security Act. In 
1942 a slight decrease began, although two ad- 
ditional states (Illinois and Kentucky) inau- 
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gurated programs in 1942 and 1943. The war 
effort, which greatly accelerated some indus- 
tries and brought into the labor market handi- 
capped and other persons not usually em- 
ployed, increased the employment opportuni- 
ties for blind people. The number of recipients 
declined steadily from September, 1942, to 
September, 1945. There has been a gradual 
increase in numbers each month since. In 
June, 1946, about 74,000 persons received aid 
to the blind, including those in three states 
without a federally aided program. This num- 
ber represented an increase of 4 per cent over 
June, 1945, and the expenditures for assistance 
increased 18 per cent in the same period. 

In June, 1946, the average payment was 
$34.05 and the total assistance from federal, 
state, and local funds was over $2,500,000. In 
1945 nearly $27,000,000 was expended for aid 
to the blind, of which 35 per cent was from 
federal, 55 per cent from state, and 10 per cent 
from local funds. In 23 states at the end of 
1945 some payments were in excess of $40. 
Such payments comprised 18 per cent of all 
payments under approved plans. In 3 states 
the highest payments were below $40. 

State legislation for aid to the blind was 
amended in 1945 in ways that will extend 
coverage and increase payments. Two states 
eliminated and four raised their maximums. 
Other legislation was concerned with elimi- 
nation of an age requirement, the special needs 
of the blind and the cost of meeting such 
needs, property ownership, reduction of resi- 
dence requirements, and support from rela- 
tives. In June, 1946, there was no statutory or 
administrative maximum in 14 states. Maxi- 
mums in the approved plans were higher than 
those in the federal Act in 5 states; the same in 
25 states; and lower in 3 states. 

The national average payment in aid to the 
blind has increased from $27.07 in June, 1943, 
to $34.05 in June, 1946. The smallest average 
payments in individual states in the same 
months were $10.71 and $13.34; the largest 
were $48.78 and $59.61. 


Aid to Dependent Children 
Alaska’s plan for aid to dependent children 
under the Social Security Act became effec- 
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tive July 1, 1945, bringing the number of 
states in the program to 50. Nevada still had 
a small program without federal financial 
participation. The number of programs in 
which the federal government participates had 
increased slowly since 1938, when 42 ap- 
proved state plans were in operation. The So- 
cial Security Act prohibits a residence require- 
ment of more than one year in the state and 
defines a dependent child as “a needy child” 
under sixteen years of age, or under eighteen 
if regularly attending school, who has been 
deprived of parental support or care by rea- 
son of the death, continued absence from the 
home, or physical or mental incapacity of a 
parent and who is living with a specified rela- 
tive in his or their own home. 

Though this program has great social po- 
tentialities, the full provisions of the Act have 
never been utilized. Conclusive estimates on 
“the number of children eligible but not receiv- 
ing benefits have never been made, but it 
seems likely that additional children would 
be eligible were it not for a variety of factors. 
In some states funds are limited by economic 
conditions, in most others appropriations for 
this program have not been commensurate 
with those made for old age assistance or aid 
to the blind. Local financial participation, 
also, is more common in this than in the other 
two programs under the Social Security Act. 
In a number of states, maximums on pay- 
ments limit the extent to which assistance can 
be provided in accordance with accepted 
standards of minimum living costs or the state 
standards of assistance. The influence of the 
poor laws still persists in restrictive adminis- 
trative policies, and some state programs have 
been limited by requirements that the home 
be “suitable,” or by placing durational re- 
quirements in cases of incapacity and con- 
tinued absence of a parent before making as- 
sistance payments. 

In July, 1946, 26 states had no statutory or 
administrative maximums on payments; 15 
had maximums identical with those in the So- 
cial Security Act (including 2 which also im- 
pose a family maximum); 7 had higher maxi- 
mums; and only 2 states had maximums on 
payments below that figure. Four states had 


legislative approval for making payments for 
children sixteen and seventeen years of age 
without requiring school attendance, and 6 
had no durational residence requirements. 
Property limitations and provisions that as- 
sistance constitutes a claim against the state 
are infrequent in the program. 

The program was more immediately and 
extensively affected by the expanding labor 
market and availability of dependency allot- 
ments in the war period than were the old age 
assistance or aid to the blind programs. The 
decline in the number of families aided began 
in April, 1942. From that month to October, 
1944, it was 37 per cent. Since August, 1945, 
there has been a consistent slight monthly in- 
crease in numbers of families and children 
receiving payments and in amount of total 
payments. 

In June, 1946, over 311,000 families with 
almost 800,000 children received aid to de- 
pendent children, totaling $16,700,000. In 
1945, total expenditures for assistance in the 
aid to dependent children program, including 
payments without federal matching in Ne- 
vada and Alaska, were $149,000,000, 33 per 
cent being from federal, 49 per cent from state, 
and 18 per cent from local funds. In Nevada 
the local units met all the costs. 

In November, 1945, payments in excess of 
the federal maximums were made in 36 states; 
51 per cent of all payments were in excess of 
these amounts. In 14 states no payments ex- 
ceeded the federal maximums. 

The trend is toward a more realistic applica- 
tion of the broad aid to dependent children 
provisions of the Social Security Act and 
larger payments. In 1945 legislative sessions, 
maximums on payments were raised in four 
states and deleted in four (including one 
which made no change in the maximum per 
child, but deleted the family maximum). Five 
states amended or deleted provisions in rela- 
tion to residence, to need and its determina- 
tion, or to the type of home in which a child 
may live. 

Progress toward the objective of the pro- 
gram for aid to dependent children is perhaps 
best illustrated by a comparison of average 
payments to families. In June, 1943, the na- 
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tional average per family was $38.89, the low- 
est state average payment being $18.29, the 
highest $66.88. In June, 1946, the correspond- 
ing figures had been increased to $53.70, 
$21.37, and $99.28. 


General Assistance 


Public responsibility for assistance to all 
needy persons has been assumed historically 
by localities and states. General assistance 
programs may be administered and financed 
by states or localities or both. In some localities 
it is wholly lacking, and in others the pro- 
gram provides only emergency assistance. 
There was state financial participation in the 
program in 36 states during 1945. 

Variations in eligibility requirements and 
in available funds create great unevenness in 
the general assistance programs. Lack of uni- 
formity marks eligibility conditions among 
states and among local units in a given state. 
In some states and localities residence require- 
ments are more restrictive than in the federal 
matching programs, despite great need that 
frequently exists among our present mobile 
‘population. In a few states the general assist- 
ance program provides fairly comprehensive 
coverage and is administered as a cash assist- 
ance program based on adequate standards 
of assistance, and with due regard for the 
rights and dignity of the recipients. In a num- 
ber of states or localities, however, the pro- 
gram has many characteristics of the early 
poor laws. Assistance is frequently given in 
vouchers for specified items rather than in as- 
sistance payments which would enable re- 
cipients to direct their own expenditures. Fed- 
eral financial participation and deletion of 
residence restrictions would substantially as- 
sist the states in developing more flexible pro- 
grams to meet need among all groups and 
without reference to cause. 

A wider variety of factors entered into the 
general decline in general assistance case loads 
from 1940 through the first half of 1944 than 
in other programs. Although the expanding 
labor market affected the case loads generally, 
available data indicate that at least part of the 
decline in cases was due to transfers to spe- 
cial types of public assistance rather than to 
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recipients obtaining employment. After a 
temporary rise in the number of cases in the 
last months of 1944 and early in 1945, the 
number again declined in the summer of 1945, 
and a marked upswing began in September of 
that year which continued through March, 
1946. 

In 19 cities which report general assistance 
statistics monthly to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, the opening of a large number of 
cases has consistently been due to illness or 
disablement. For the twenty-one-month period 
before V-J Day the proportion never fell below 
35 per cent. Since that time, the percentage 
has usually been below 35 per cent; in June, 
1946, for example, the proportion of cases 
opened for this reason was 27 per cent. A com- 
paratively small percentage of cases of gen- 
eral assistance has been opened to supplement 
other types of assistance or to provide assist- 
ance after termination of unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. 

Total expenditures for general assistance 
in the 51 jurisdictions of the United States 
in 1944 were almost $90,000,000, and in 1945 
were over $86,000,000. Approximately 278,- 
000 cases received general assistance in June, 
1946, totaling over $9,000,000, an increase of 
Ig per cent and 34 per cent on the numbers 
and amounts in June, 1945. 


Medical Assistance 


Disease or disablement is a common hazard, 
and prolonged disablement and chronic dis- 
ease are particularly prevalent in the groups 
receiving public assistance. A large number of 
children receive aid to dependent children be- 
cause of disability of one or both parents. Re- 
ports from 21 states during the last quarter 
of 1945 show that change in economic re- 
sources of cases accepted for assistance in the 
old age assistance program was due to illness 
or disablement in nearly 27 per cent of the 
cases, in the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram in 27 per cent, and in 22 per cent in aid 
to the blind; in 12 states reporting on general 
assistance, excluding cases opened to supple- 
ment the special types of public assistance, the 
figure is approximately 37 per cent. 

Need for medical care is greatest in low- 
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income families. Such families spend a greater 
proportion of their income for medical care 
and receive much less service than the well- 
to-do. Families pay about 4 per cent of their 
income on the average for medical care, but 
low-income families average more and the 
well-to-do less than 4 per cent. Some low- 
income families receive some measure of free 
medical care, but for a great number this is 
unavailable in the communities where they 
live. 

A number of factors affect the amount of 
medical care provided through public funds 
for persons unable to pay for their care. Doc- 
tors and hospitals cluster in larger centers 
where technical resources are prevalent and 
this affects the care that might be provided to 
individuals through public medical assistance. 
Items for medical care may be included for 
federal matching in the special types of public 
assistance, but federal and state maximums 
and insufficient state funds limit the amount 
of such payments so that in many instances the 
cost of medical care cannot be entirely met 
through this method. Under the Social Secu- 
rity Act payments may be made to recipients 
of old age assistance and aid to the blind in 
public hospitals only for a temporary period. 
An additional factor is that public assistance 
under the Social Security Act must be pro- 
vided as a money payment to enable individ- 
uals to plan and arrange their own affairs. 
This precludes federal matching of payments 
to hospitals and doctors and other suppliers 
of goods and services, including matching of 
dues to most of the prepayment plans which 
require group payment. Other factors, such 
as lack of employment status and low incomes 
of recipients and the concentration of prepay- 
ment plans in urban centers, also operate to 
make such plans unavailable to recipients of 
public assistance. 

Medical care is one type of assistance tradi- 
tionally provided from public funds. Most 
public assistance agencies now include medi- 
cal requirements in their standards of assist- 
ance for all programs, and medical care ac- 
counts for the major portion of the expendi- 
tures for general assistance in some agencies. 
In some places medical care is provided 


through a separate medical assistance pro- 
gram. Public welfare agencies most commonly 
administer public medical assistance, although 
in a few places this is the responsibility of the 
health departments. See Pustic HEALTH and 
Pusric We Fare. A variety of methods are 
employed regardless of the auspices —em- 
ployment by the agency of physicians to give 
service to eligible persons, use of panels of 
physicians, and use of all licensed physicians 
in a state. Public and voluntary hospitals and 
other community resources are commonly 
used. The programs differ greatly in their 
coverage and scope of services. Some are 
limited largely to recipients of other types of 
assistance. Others provide medical care also 
for persons able to meet all their own needs 
except the need for medical care. Some pro- 
grams cover only the most serious or urgent 
types of need for medical care, such as care 
in acute illnesses; others provide not only care 
in emergent situations but also preventive, 
rehabilitative, and curative services for all 
types of illness and handicaps. 

State agencies have recently expanded their 
programs and area of interest in the care of 
the medically needy and are increasingly find- 
ing the way to use the money payment con- 
structively. During 1945 a number of states 
passed laws increasing the scope of medical 
assistance or state financial responsibility for 
such medical assistance. Some recent legisla- 
tion provides for payments to the vendors, 
which are not subject to federal matching. 
Some legislation raised or eliminated maxi- 


‘mum payments in the special types of public 


assistance to meet medical needs. At the end of 
1945, in some 20 programs in 10 states, pay- 
ments in excess of the maximum were possible 
when special needs such as medical needs arise. 
In addition, within the limits of the agencies’ 
standards and available funds, medical care 
could be provided through money payments 
in some 50 programs which did not have maxi- 
mums on the amount of individual payments 
in the special types of public assistance. 
Comprehensive changes in methods of 
finance and administration are necessary to 
strengthen the public programs for medical 
services. Interested groups, including the 
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American Public Welfare Association, the 
Council of State Governments, state legisla- 
tures and special commissions, and the former 
Social Security Board have recommended 
specific measures for this purpose, including 
additional federal aid to low-income states, 
removal of federal and state maximums in the 
special types of public assistance, federal 
participation in general assistance, federal 
grants-in-aid for medical care for the needy, 
and a comprehensive federal system of medi- 
cal care insurance for workers and their fami- 
lies. See Mepicat Care. 


Public Homes 


One of the earliest forms of governmental 
assistance to needy or infirm persons was pro- 
vided in colonial times in public homes known 
as almshouses, poor farms, or infirmaries. 
Where there is no general assistance and 
where other community resources have not 
developed, the poor farm is still the only com- 
munity resource for needy persons ineligible 
for the special types of public assistance. In 
many other places it is no longer a refuge for 
children and able-bodied adults. 

The public assistance titles of the Social 
Security Act do not authorize federal partici- 
pation in payments to persons in public institu- 
tions except for temporary medical care. It was 
the intent of the Act that money payments 
should enable the needy aged and blind to live 
at home. The expectation that all almshouses 
would be abolished has not been fulfilled. 
Many have been closed, and in others there 
has been a reduction in population, and some 
have been modernized into infirmaries. The 
1940 census reported 125,630 persons over 
sixty-five years of age (1.25 per cent of that age 
group) in homes for the aged, needy, or in- 
firm, such as almshouses, homes for the blind, 
the deaf, and the incurable, and for disabled 
veterans. 

Experience has shown that many aged re- 
cipients of public assistance are unable physi- 
cally to maintain their own homes and desire 
or need group living arrangements. In 1944 
approximately 3 per cent of old age assistance 
recipients in 19 states were bedridden and an 


additional 13 per cent were reported to be in 
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need of considerable care. Seventy per cent 
of all recipients were in their own homes and 
about one-fourth were in family homes — 
usually the homes of relatives. Less than 4 
per cent lived in boarding or nursing homes 
or private institutions. About 5 per cent of old 
age assistance cases in all states were closed 
in each fiscal year from 1938 through 1944 
because of admission to public institutions; 
in aid to the blind cases the range was from 5 
per cent to almost 8 per cent. The proportion 
of cases accepted for old age assistance who 
were residents of a public institution within 
thirty days prior to investigation was approxi- 
mately 1 per cent for each of the fiscal years 
1938 through 1941. 

Several trends are noticeable in the activi- 
ties of state departments of welfare and state 
legislative bodies which have concerned them- 
selves during the past few years with the ad- 
ministration of sheltered care. The poor qual- 
ity of service in rapidly developing commer- 
cial boarding homes has stimulated some pub- 
lic agencies to expand or improve existing pub- 
lic institutions. In some places indirect state 
financial participation in the costs of local pub- 
lic institutions has been effected through pro- 
viding old age assistance and aid to the blind 
to persons in public institutions meeting cer- 
tain standards (as in Illinois and North Da- 
kota, which are making such payments to per- 
sons receiving medical care), through making 
payments to the institutions from state general 
assistance funds for specific individuals 
(Utah), and through making payments of 
old age assistance for personal and incidental 
needs of persons in county hospitals (Wash- 
ington). In some states publicly owned build- 
ings (most of them former almshouses) have 
been leased for operation under private aus- 
pices and management. Special studies have 
been made by legislative request in a number 
of states, including Connecticut, Illinois, and 
Missouri. Alabama, Kansas, Louisiana, and 
Wisconsin are among the states that have 
studied existing institutional resources, or 
the need, chiefly among the chronically ill, 
for institutional care. 

State public assistance agencies recognize 
the need for community planning to integrate 
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and develop public and private resources, to 
increase assistance payments to enable individ- 
uals to purchase adequate care or living in 
private institutions if they wish, and, as a 
broad public welfare function apart from 
the public assistance function, to set standards 
for all types of sheltered care. The question has 
been raised as to whether federal grants-in-aid 
should be available to states for public domi- 
ciliary care for adults. 

There is apparent need for increase in the 
various types of housing facilities, sheltered 
living arrangements, and specialized services 
for our rapidly increasing aged population. 
However, adequate data are not available to 
develop national plans. The number of pub- 
lic homes giving sheltered care to adults, the 
number and characteristics of persons cared 
for, the number in need of or desiring shel- 
tered living arrangements, and the cost of pub- 
lic homes are not known. Information is 
needed, in addition, on facilities under private 
auspices and how these may be made more 
available to recipients of public assistance and 
thereby supplement public homes. 


War Emergency Assistance 


A Presidential allocation to the Federal 
- Security Agency of $5,000,000 on February 6, 
1942, provided for “temporary aid necessitated 
by enemy action to civilians.” Civilian war as- 
sistance to civilians and their dependents who 
were in need because of injury, death, or de- 
tention as a result of enemy action or the dan- 
ger thereof, and also those who were re- 
patriated or evacuated from war-torn coun- 
tries under government sponsorship, was ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Public Assistance 
through state and local public welfare agencies 
acting as its agents. Civilian war benefits were 
paid under certain conditions through the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
to dependents of civilians who were missing 
or killed, civilians who were injured as a re- 
sult of enemy action or the dangers thereof, 
and to evacuees who suffered disability as a 
result of malnutrition or maltreatment during 
detention. The United States Public Health 


Service provided medical and dental care in- 


cluding hospitalization for conditions present 
on arrival both at the port of debarkation and 
in the community where the repatriates settled. 

The Emergency Fund for the President 
financed these programs until June 30, 1946. 
Congress appropriated $4,750,000 to the Fed- 
eral Security Agency for 1946-1947 for as- 
sistance to citizen repatriates or their chil- 
dren under eighteen years of age and for tem- 
porary aid to and the return of civilians evac- 
uated from Hawaii or the Philippines between 
December 7, 1941, and September 15, 1945. 
Assistance includes financial assistance for 
maintenance, medical care, transportation in 
the continental United States, and clothing if 
needed, and return transportation to the Phil- 


ippines and Hawaii for persons living there © 


before December 7, 1941. It is anticipated that 
50,000 citizens will be repatriated from 
Europe during the year 1946-1947 and that 
many of them will need assistance in becom- 
ing re-established in the United States. 

In the beginning very few persons were in 
need of assistance under the civilian war as- 
sistance program. The cessation of hostilities, 
however, expanded its activities to repatriated 
nationals and evacuees from war-stricken 
areas, and the case load rose from an average 
in 1944 of 60 cases per month to about 600 per 
month in 1945. Fluctuations in 1945 accord- 
ing to arrival of ships varied from 61 in Janu- 
ary to 1,717 in May when the peak load of 
repatriates arrived from the Philippines. Ex- 
penditures increased from $48,400 in 1944 
to $1,462,000 in 1945, the increase being due 
both to greater number and greater needs of 
recipients. In June, 1946, about 1,000 cases 
received assistance or services, with payments 
to cases amounting to approximately $104,000. 
Through that month expenditures to cases 
from the beginning of the program totaled 
slightly more than $2,000,000. 

The standards of assistance under this pro- 
gram made it possible to meet actual needs of 
persons to be re-established when other re- 
sources were not available. Assistance pro- 
vided at the port of debarkation has covered 
maintenance and incidental needs, transpor- 
tation to the community where the evacuees 
planned to settle, and an allowance for main- 
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tenance while traveling and for several days 
after arrival at destination. Assistance, medi- 
cal care, and other services when necessary 
were available through the local public wel- 
fare agency in the community where the 
evacuee settled. 

Enemy aliens and others affected by restric- 
tive governmental action were given assistance 
and other services also through the allocation 
of funds to the Federal Security Agency from 
the Emergency Fund for the President in Feb- 
ruary, 1942. From July 1, 1944, until the pro- 
gram terminated June 30, 1946, it was fi- 
nanced through congressional appropriation 
and, during the latter part of that time, with 
additional funds transferred from the War 
Relocation Authority. This program also was 
administered by the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance and operated through state and local pub- 
lic welfare agencies acting as its agents in the 
48 states, Hawaii, Alaska, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Puerto Rico. Assistance and sery- 
ices were available to evacuees from relocation 
centers and their dependents, to parolees and 
their families released from internment camps, 
and to enemy aliens and other persons and 
their dependents who had been ordered by the 
government to move from specified areas. 

Funds were first used for emergency needs 
of evacuees leaving the centers. With the revo- 
cation of the mass exclusion orders in Janu- 
ary, 1945, resettlement assistance was available 
to evacuees in need of assistance in becom- 
ing re-established in their former communities 
or relocating in new communities. While most 
of the evacuees needing long-time assistance 
returned to their state of residence, resettle- 
ment assistance funds were used until their 
eligibility for other public welfare programs 
was established and, if necessary, to supple- 
ment payment under such programs to meet 
special needs associated with resettlement. 

Need for assistance under the program has 
been relatively small. The number increased 
gradually as the War Relocation Authority 
expanded its relocation program and rapidly 
after the restrictions from the West Coast 
were lifted in January, 1945. More than 69,000 
Japanese were relocated during 1945. In re- 
lation to this total the number in need of 
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assistance has been comparatively small. The 
total payments from the beginning of the pro- 
gram through June, 1946, were about $1,300,- 
000. 

The program of assistance to enemy aliens 
and others was terminated June 30, 1946. 
Most persons affected by restrictive action of 
the government had been resettled, deported, 
or paroled by that time, and the majority of 
persons were absorbed in the regular com- 
munity programs. State and local public wel- 
fare agencies and private social agencies, how- 
ever, continue to assist the small number of 
persons who still need financial assistance or 
counseling service because of inactivity dur- 
ing the evacuation period, breaking up of 
family ties, and emotional conflicts in work- 
ing out relocation problems. See Japanese- 
Americans in RaciAL ProcraMs IN SocIAL 


Work. 


Veterans Assistance 


Although every veteran is entitled to pub- 
lic assistance on the same basis as every other 
needy person, by August 1, 1946, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the states had legislation 
establishing special provisions for state as- 
sistance to veterans that included veterans 
of World War II. In most instances, the laws 
include provisions for both cash assistance 
and domiciliary care in a soldiers’ home. 
Some provisions for special assistance to vet- 
erans have been made from colonial times, 
chiefly through the establishment of soldiers’ 
homes for veterans and in some cases for their 
wives and children. As of January, 1945, there 
were 35 state soldiers’ homes for needy vet- 
erans, 9 of these admitting only Confederate 
veterans. A number of state statutes make pro- 
visions for the dependents of veterans, for in- 
capacitated veterans and their dependents, and 
a few have special provisions for the families of 
hospitalized veterans or for particular groups 
of wounded veterans only. County and local 
aid may be given in place of, or in addition to, 
state veterans’ assistance. 

State appropriations have varied widely but 
in general have been comparatively small. 
Funds for the local programs are usually 
raised through a property tax and are ad- 
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ministered through a soldiers’ relief commis- 
sion, composed of representatives of the vari- 
ous veterans’ organizations. 

Special assistance for veterans may be ad- 
ministered through the department of public 
welfare or a special state veterans’ commission. 
Some state statutes specifically prohibit the 
administration of such assistance by an exist- 
ing public welfare agency; as an alternative, 
a few states make appropriations to a veterans’ 
organization which then has authority to de- 
termine how and to whom funds should be 
disbursed. In some states the board of trustees 
of the soldiers’ home administers cash assist- 
ance to veterans eligible for admission to the 
home but who, for some reason, cannot be- 
come inmates. See VETERANS BENEFITS AND 
SERVICES. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
General Patterns 


Grants-in-aid to states for public assistance 
under the Social Security Act have been ad- 
ministered by the Federal Security Agency 
since the Social Security Board, which pre- 
viously had that responsibility, was abolished 
by the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2 
in 1946. Within the Federal Security Agency 
the programs are assigned to the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, of which the Bureau of 
Public Assistance is one of four operating 
units. Through its departmental and regional 
organization, the Social Security Administra- 
tion maintains a continuing relationship with 
states operating the assistance programs under 
the Social Security Act. 

With few exceptions—notably, the veterans’ 
assistance programs—the public assistance 
programs for which states have assumed com- 
plete or partial responsibility are assigned to 
a state department of public welfare which 
discharges other welfare functions. Within 
this department the assistance programs are 
often the responsibility of a separate division 
of public assistance, or of a social service de- 
partment which administers child welfare and 
other programs also. 

Locally, there has generally been established 
a single agency, county-wide in scope, through 


which needy persons may receive the type of 
assistance for which they are eligible. Fre- 
quently these county agencies discharge mul- 
tiple functions. In some instances this agency 
is also responsible for the administration of 
the local public institution. In the few states 
with more than one local assistance agency, 
the trend toward the consolidation of public 
assistance administration in one agency has 
continued. This facilitates providing assist- 
ance at a minimum administrative cost and 
at a minimum of inconvenience to applicants 
and recipients. © 

In making grants-in-aid for state assistance 
programs, the federal government has fol- 
lowed principles of administration tested in 
experience through governmental and volun- 
tary agencies. State and some large local agen- 
cies also have followed the principles of line 
and staff organization, developed written in- 
structions, and used personal consultation, 
both on a continuing and specialized basis. In 
programs without federal or state participa- 
tion, there is still wide variation in structural 
organization and administrative practice. 
Placing general assistance programs that are 
entirely the responsibility of the local unit in 
the agency administering the special types of 
public assistance has contributed to improve- 
ment in the administrative methods used in 
those programs. 


Personnel 


The Social Security Act requires that state 
and local personnel administering the three 
special types of assistance under the Act must 
be employed on the basis of merit. To meet 
this requirement, states have developed a va- 
riety of organizational patterns. In some states, 
a state-wide civil service system applies to 
all state agencies; in others, a joint merit 
system covers all employes in the health, wel- 
fare, and unemployment compensation pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act; in others, 
the public assistance staff is covered by a pub- 
lic welfare agency merit system; while a few 
states present a complex organizational pat- 
tern, particularly where county civil service 
systems cover staff in local assistance agencies. 
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Appointment of staff by local county boards 
has presented a problem of enforcement of 
merit system standards in some states. 

Wartime difficulties in recruiting, selecting, 
and retaining qualified staff continued after 
the cessation of hostilities. Relaxation of resi- 
dence requirements and upward adjustment 
of compensation plans enabled some states to 
fill the majority of their vacancies with com- 
petent staff. However, more than 10 per cent 
of all positions in state and local public assist- 
ance agencies were vacant in 1g states in 
December, 1945. In this same month total 
employes in the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia were estimated at 42,100. Staff in- 
creases occurred during the last half of 1945 
in about three-fourths of 50 agencies for which 
data are available, as large numbers of vet- 
erans were re-employed, as agencies were com- 
pelled by rising case loads to enlarge their 
staffs, and as several agencies which had been 
understaffed for years initiated vigorous re- 
cruiting drives. 

Only a few public assistance agencies found 
it necessary to lower their minimum educa- 
tional requirements for new appointees in 
the lowest professional classes. Statutes in 
seven states now prohibit use of educational 
requirements as qualifying for entrance to 
merit system examinations, although these 
statutes do not preclude consideration of edu- 
cation in rating candidates. 

Agencies have attempted to improve com- 
petence of staff by strengthening staff develop- 
ment programs, including orientation of new 
staff, reorientation of those returning from 
military service, emphasis on supervision, and 
educational leave. In spite of staff shortages 
and financial limitations, some state public as- 
sistance agencies, particularly those in Ala- 
bama, expanded their programs of educational 
leave with pay which enabled some of their 
staff members to qualify for higher education 
or to continue their professional training. Vet- 
erans returning to some state agencies were 
taking advantage of the educational opportu- 
nities provided under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
Some states which were compelled to curtail 
or temporarily abandon their educational leave 
programs during the war expressed their in- 
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tention of reinstating these programs as soon 
as possible. A recent study by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance showed that 463 employes 
in social work positions in public assistance 
agencies in 38 states had been granted educa- 
tional leave between July 1, 1943, and June 30, 
1945. Thirty states had granted educational 
leave with pay. 


Providing Assistance 


Procedures for taking applications and pro- 
viding assistance in old age assistance, aid to 
the blind, aid to dependent children, and 
general assistance (when general assistance is 
administered by the same agency as the spe- 
cial types of assistance) are being continuously 
tested. Agreement on desirable practice is tak- 
ing place gradually. The right to make appli- 
cation and the right to participate in the proc- 
ess of determining initial and continuing eligi- 
bility, with emphasis on the client as the pri- 
mary source of information about his situa- 
tion, are being recognized increasingly in prac- 
tice as well as in theory. Continuing reviews 
of administrative practices in state and local 
agencies by the Bureau of Public Assistance 
and in some states by state agency review of 
local agencies have provided a factual. basis 
for evaluating current practice, and “for de- 
veloping more effective procedures to safe- 
guard the rights of needy persons. 

Administration of need provisions remains 
the most complex aspect of determination of 
eligibility. The goal is not yet generally 
achieved, of providing assistance in amounts 
sufficient when added to their other re- 
sources—to enable recipients to obtain a 
standard of decent and healthful living, and 
in such a way as to enable recipients to achieve 
their maximum personal and social potentiali- 
ties and to make for maximum administrative 
simplicity. The community support for these 
principles as reflected in state laws and ap- 
propriations, as well as in agency policies and 
in the manner these policies are interpreted 
and applied by the staff, determines the extent 
to which states achieve this goal. 

State plans for public assistance under the 
Social Security Act generally provide for one 
of four broad types of administration of need 
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provisions: (a) a budgetary method under a 
general need provision in the law, with or 
without a maximum; (b) a budgetary method 
under a minimum total amount for recipients’ 
requirements stipulated in law sometimes with 
variations in living arrangements; (c) a fixed 
sum minus income and resources with provi- 
sion for use of income for actual need in excess 
of the fixed sum; and (d) a fixed sum minus 
income. 

The trend toward a legislative determina- 
tion of the amount of assistance to a person 
without other resources has taken place only 
in the programs of old age assistance and aid 
to the blind. The budgetary method for de- 
termining need and the amount of assistance 
is the only method followed at present in pro- 
grams of aid to dependent children. This 
method is also followed in all general assist- 
ance programs which provide assistance 
through a money payment. For effective ad- 
ministration of all methods of determining 
need, agency standards for items of consump- 
tion and for the evaluation of resources are 
essential. That state standards for consump- 
tion items to be considered and the cost figures 
for them should be mandatory on all local 
units, is becoming increasingly evident. Where 
such standards include both consumption 


items that must be considered and cost figures ° 


for them, they contribute to higher average 
assistance payments, which can be presumed 
to provide a rough evidence of the adequacy of 
assistance. The necessity for uniform standards 
for evaluation of income and resources in all 
methods of determining need is only now be- 
coming generally understood. 

The newness of the veterans’ assistance pro- 
grams and the absence, in general, of: state 
administrative or supervisory control of 
county homes and similar public institutions 
make it impossible to generalize about prac- 
tices followed in determining eligibility for 
care under them. In some counties, local pub- 
lic assistance agencies make recommendation 
about the admissions to public homes, but in 
others, admissions are still controlled by the 
county commissioners or the superintendents 
of the homes. 

Processes for determining eligibility and for 


providing medical assistance have varied con- 
siderably, in part because it has been financed | 
to such a large degree from local funds. The 
development of standards for medical assist- 
ance has also been affected by the variation in 
methods for providing such assistance, particu- 
larly because procedures suitable in a payment- 
to-vender program are not appropriate in 
money payments to individuals who wish to 
purchase care. 


RecENT DEVELOPMENTS AND QUALITATIVE As- 
PECTS OF THE PROGRAMS 


There is variation in the extent to which 
public assistance objectives are being achieved, 
but evidence of progress is observable in a 
number of ways. 

Legislative recognition of the right to as- 
sistance has extended the programs to addi- 
tional groups. The right is protected by rather 
common requirements for agency action on ap- 
plications within a specified time and for pro- 
cedures by which an aggrieved individual 
may request a hearing before the state agency. 
Unusual protection of the right is contained 
in the South Carolina law that specifies that 
every applicant found eligible shall receive 
some benefit from the appropriation for as- 
sistance. 

The right to adequate assistance is recog- 
nized in many laws that state that assistance 
shall be provided in amounts necessary to 
maintain standards of health and decency. 
New York State gives to its Department of 
Social Welfare the legal right to withhold 
from a county reimbursement on any. assist- 
ance payment it considers inadequate to main- 
tain minimum standards of health and de- 
cency. The 1946 changes in the basis of federal 
financial participation in the special types of 
public assistance indicate public support of 
the principle that assistance should be ade- 
quate and that the federal government must 
provide a greater share of the cost in order to 
accomplish this objective. Significant, too, is 
the legislative basis of a recent decision of the 
California Supreme Court in which it ruled 
that the obligation to pay increased assistance 
awarded after a fair hearing became a debt 
due the applicant from the county when he 
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was first entitled to receive aid, regardless of 
the fact that he had warded off starvation 
pending receipt of the assistance to which he 
was entitled. 

Many laws and practices safeguard the in- 
herent right of applicants and recipients to 
be self-directing. Providing assistance in cash 
safeguards recipients’ rights to choose where 
and how they live. The freedom of needy per- 
sons to move from one state to another, denied 
by state residence requirements for assistance, 
was recognized in the United States Supreme 
Court decision in 1941 declaring unconstitu- 
tional a California law that made it a mis- 
demeanor to bring an indigent nonresident 
into the state. The right to develop freely 
one’s personal relationships is protected when 
outside inquiries are limited in accordance 
with the applicant’s or recipient’s wishes. 

The right of applicants and recipients to 
limitations on the agency’s use or disclosure of 
information concerning them, except as these 
purposes were directly connected with the ad- 
ministration of the program, was afirmed by 
amendments to the Social Security Act in 1939: 
Several states have extended to other programs 
the safeguards required by these provisions of 
the Act. Some lower courts have accepted pleas 
that public assistance information is confiden- 
tial and that disclosure of it should not be 
compelled in cases not involving the adminis- 
tration of the program. 

The Social Security Act makes a nation- 
wide application to public assistance programs 
of the common principle of administrative 
law, that an individual has a right to question, 
through an orderly administrative hearing 
process, governmental action affecting him. 
The Act requires that state plans provide for 
granting to any individual whose claim for 
assistance is denied an opportunity for a fair 
hearing before the state agency responsible 
for the program. Records of requests for hear- 
ings in some states suggest that the right to 
the hearing process is becoming understood 
by applicants and recipients. There are also 
evidences of appreciation by the agencies of the 
value of hearings to correct errors in individual 
cases and to evaluate policy. 

The structural pattern for and the relative 
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position of public assistance in the social secu- 
rity program is affected by diversity of pro- 
fessional and public opinion and by social 
and economic factors. 

Whether there should be one or more cash 
assistance programs continues a moot ques- 
tion. Many persons are convinced that the es- 
tablishment of several types of assistance has 
been desirable, as it has resulted in increased 
recognition of the special needs of particular 
groups, such as the aged and blind. Opposed to 
it is the conviction of many that a “categorical” 
approach does not result in complete coverage 
of all who may be in financial need and for 
whom government has a responsibility. ‘These 
believe that a single comprehensive assistance 
program would more effectively safeguard 
the inherent right of all needy persons to pub- 
lic assistance adequate to meet essential needs. 

Opinions differ about whether medical care 
to needy persons should be provided through 
a separate assistance program, the several cash 
assistance programs, or a health and public 
medical care program. Resolution of these 
differences may be greatly influenced by de- 
velopment of social insurance programs for 
medical care, since public assistance recipients 
might be included under an insurance pro- 
gram through payment of premiums for them 
by the assistance agency. Similarly, whether 
public domiciliary institutions should be de- 
veloped as public service programs or as a 
community resource in which individuals 
would pay for their care, if need be, from pub- 
lic assistance payments, may also be partly de- 
pendent on developments in the health and 
cash assistance programs. 

Public assistance is generally considered a 
residual program, supplementing the social 
insurance programs which are intended to 
provide the basic protection for the majority 
of the population against the economic effects 
of common hazards. See Soctat INsuRANCE. 
Significant improvements in the state unem- 
ployment insurance programs and in the fed- 
eral social insurance programs for railroad 
workers have acknowledged the principle that 
social insurances should constitute the major 
public resource for economic security. See UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. On the other 
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hand, particularly in the low-income groups, 
the benefits now being paid under the old age 
and survivors’ insurance programs are in 
many places less adequate to meet basic needs 
than the payments under the public assistance 
programs. The benefit structure of the old age 
and survivors’ insurance program has not been 
changed since 1939. See Otp AcE AND Surviv- 
ors’ INsuRANCE. Several public assistance laws 
now specify a minimum amount of money to 
which eligible persons are entitled, either from 
assistance or from assistance and their other 
resources — amounts which are higher than 
minimums in the old age retirement program. 
There has been considerable interest in state 
and national legislatures in the development 
of old age “pensions” to replace the current 
old age assistance programs. Although efforts 
in this direction have been directly re- 
lated to old age assistance, they also have 
serious implications for the old age retirement 
program. Both of these programs may be 
modified as these and other factors affect the 
national planning for social security. 
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Ross J. McHucu 


PUBLIC HEALTH? is basically a govern- 
mental function. There is general agreement 
that the community has responsibility for pro- 
tecting its people against those hazards that are 
incident to community life. If all individuals 
lived quite apart from others, in isolated areas, 
the danger of infection would be minimal. But 
community life may be hazardous because of 
direct or indirect personal contact. Thus the 
individuals of the community have demanded 
protection against these dangers. 


The Mass Method 


Usually a public health measure is employed 
en masse, in order to protect all persons 
equally. For example, it is a public health func- 
tion to protect and safeguard the water supply. 
In some instances a public measure is applied 
to an individual or group of individuals: for 
example, a child may be vaccinated against 
smallpox, or a person may be isolated with 
poliomyelitis or hospitalized because of tuber- 
culosis. Here, although the public health activ- 
ity is applied to an individual the primary 
purpose is not individual benefit, but commu- 
nity benefit. 

Public health is frequently confused with 
the term preventive medicine, and the two 
terms are sometimes used interchangeably. 
This is quite understandable, since the pur- 
poses of each activity are quite the same, but 
the responsibility for these two functions is 
quite different. Preventive medicine is an in- 
dividual responsibility; public health is a com- 
munity responsibility. Often there may be 
overlapping of activity and some confusion 
as to just where public health ends and preven- 
tive medicine begins, but the distinction is a 
real one. 

Preventive medicine is the application of 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed in 
Directory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEx under 
the title of this article. 
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medical science in protection of the health of 
the individual. Its purpose is to provide each 
person with the opportunity to utilize his 
physical and spiritual inheritance to its great- 
est capacity, to develop and grow as a child, to 
carry out life’s work actively and enjoyably, 
and to live a normal life span with a minimum 
of illness and suffering. It is an integral part 
of curative medicine. Each person is under ob- 
ligation to incorporate it in his daily living, 
and to secure authoritative information on 
these matters for himself and for his family. 
An enlightened and properly educated physi- 
cian is well informed in the principles of pre- 
ventive medicine. He becomes the family 
health adviser, and incorporates preventive 
medicine in his clinical practice. 

Public health is usually administered by an 
oficial health agency, but in many instances 
voluntary agencies have engaged actively in 
public health activities. Sometimes these activi- 
ties have been carried out independently, 
sometimes in cooperation with the official 
health department. 

The major responsibility for the administra- 
tion of public health is, of course, the official 
local health department. It is the agency des- 
ignated by government to carry out necessary 
protective measures. The state has certain 
functions to perform which cannot be dis- 
charged effectively on a local basis. In addi- 
tion, the federal government must assume a 
certain limited responsibility for public health 
measures which lie within its jurisdiction. 


OrFiciAL HEALTH AGENCIES 


The character and extent of the service 
rendered by official health agencies must re- 
main within the limitations of the constitu- 
tional and legislative framework in which 
the agencies operate. Further, the work of 
each health department — federal, state, or 
local — is influenced by the social trends and 
administrative policies that currently prevail 
in its unit of government; also by the gov- 
ernment’s financial resources and by the eco- 
nomics and health problems of the jurisdiction 
served. Because in health matters the federal 
government subsidizes state governments and 
the latter, in turn, subsidize their respective 
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local governments, national administrative 
policies have in recent years tended to reflect 
themselves in the quality and amount of local 
health services. 

Nevertheless it must be clearly recognized 
that the local community, and not the state 
nor the federal government, is directly respon- 
sible for the administration of public health 
in the community. In case of disaster or real 
emergency, the state may supersede the local 
community and take over all public health 
work. In a few instances, the local emergency 
has been so serious as to imperil the nation as 
a whole, and direct federal aid has been se- 
cured —as in the plague epidemic in San 
Francisco in 1907 — but these are exceptional 
circumstances. The key to efficient public 
health throughout the nation is a well-or- 
ganized, properly staffed, local health depart- 
‘ment. 


Local Health Departments 


It is in this stratum of government that 
health service is brought directly to the citizen. 
The unit of local government with which 
health service is associated depends upon the 
civil administration and tradition that exist 
in each state. Incorporated communities such 
as cities have responsibilities and authority 
under their charters to operate health serv- 
ices. In rural areas, health services may be a 
part of county, township, or village govern- 
ment. The county is the unit of local health ad- 
ministration in the southern part of the United 
States. In much of the North, particularly 
New England, the township and not the 
county functions. Because in some local units 
of government the population is small, eco- 
nomic resources at a minimum, and public in- 
terest inactive, state health departments are 
tending toward the establishment of districts 
for local health administration in rural areas. 
A district may be made up of 10 to 20 inde- 
pendent townships or of two to four counties. 

The organization and programs of local de- 
partments depend to some extent upon the 
size of the community served and the budget 
provided by local government. In populous 
communities where resources are great and 
where by only a slight increase in the tax rate 


large sums may be provided, each phase of the 
local program is under the direction: of a well- 
established bureau. Thus, in a large city a 
tuberculosis program would insure continu- 
ously operating diagnostic clinics with spe- 
cialists in attendance and with excellent X-ray 
and auxiliary equipment and, under ideal con- 
ditions, adequate hospital facilities. In con- 
trast, a comparatively poor rural community 
may be unable in its tuberculosis program to 
provide more than intermittently operated 
clinics utilizing part-time personnel and occa- 
sionally a portable X-ray. A similar reduction 
in scope and intensity of other phases of pub- 
lic health work is found in small health units, 
though this should not be interpreted as indi- 
cating that workers in rural health depart- 
ments are less competent than those in cities, 
for this is not the case. Rural health work is 
rapidly expanding in quantity, also. Latest 
available data indicate that some 2,000 of the 
3,050 counties of the United States are under 
the direction of full-time public health officers. 

Exact figures on the cost of local health 
services are difficult to obtain. Budgets pro- 
vided for direct health services naturally vary 
with local problems. They are further in- 
fluenced by community resources and wealth, 
by public attitude, by the local civil administra- 
tive policy. Perhaps the significant extremes 
in funds available are from 25 cents to $2.90 
per capita per annum. One dollar per capita 
is accepted as reasonably adequate for most 
routine health services. Few local health de- 
partment budgets exceed 80 cents per capita; 
many must get along on about half that 
amount. 

Municipal health departments developed 
more rapidly in the United States than rural 
health services. The reason for this was that 
the hazards of community life, particularly 
those related to environmental sanitation, were 
more obvious and urgent than in scattered 
farm houses. New York City, for example, or- 
ganized a reasonably effective health depart- 
ment in 1869, and other, smaller cities had de- 

eloped active public health services with 
qualified personnel before this period. But 
rural health administration with full-time 
trained personnel was not initiated until the 
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early part of this century, and by 1918 there 
were only a few county health units in the 
country. 

Thus the per capita budgets for public 
health in municipalities are for the most part 
higher than public health expenditures in 
rural areas, and the number of personnel in 
rural areas, particularly public health nurses, 
is often quite inadequate to carry out a satis- 
factory program. In many rural communities, 
funds are not available for a complete public 
health service. It has become accepted practice 
for states to give appropriate subsidies for 
public health work to the less populous or less 
prosperous rural communities, in order that 
at least a minimum health service can be pro- 
vided for the people. 


State Health Organizations 


In the United States, public health work is, 


in theory, the responsibility of the various 
state governments, since the state is the sover- 
eign power. In actual practice, and to a great 
extent, each state delegates most of these pow- 
ers and duties to local units of civil adminis- 
tration. The state health organization usually 
retains broad supervisory and advisory rela- 
tionships with these local units, establishes 
standards for personnel and of performance, 
provides financial aid, and assists in emergen- 
cies. 

Most state health organizations began as 
boards of health. Massachusetts is generally 
recognized as having had the first state board 
(1869) that has remained in continuous opera- 
tion. Latest available data indicate that all 
states except Idaho, Nevada, and Oklahoma 
have either a board of health or a somewhat 
comparable body designated as a public health 
council. 

State boards of health usually possess super- 
visory authority in relation to public health 
matters, quasi-legislative functions (such as 
the authority to promulgate public health 
regulations), and quasi-judicial functions (as 
in the conduct of hearings and rendering of 
decisions in public health matters). Courts of 
law tend to substantiate these regulations and 
decisions when they are reasonable and within 
the broad intent of existing statutes. Boards of 
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health may or may not be vested with execu- 
tive authority. The trend is to make the state 
health officer, rather than the board, immedi- 
ately responsible for administrative matters. — 

Most states, but not all, have both a depart- 
ment of health and a board of health (or a pub- 
lic health council). The department is the 
\operating agency, the board or council cor- 
responds to some extent to a board of direc- 
tors. A public health council is advisory rather 
than supervisory. Before becoming effective 
its regulations and decisions must, as'a rule, 
be approved by the commissioner of health. 

The title of the principal health official of 
the state varies from one state to another. Most 
commonly used is the term “state health offi- 
cer.” Where one is designated “state commis- 
sioner of health,” it indicates that ultimate 
authority rests in him rather than in the board. 
When the title is “secretary of the board of 
health,” it indicates that final power is in the 
board. State health officers may be appointed 
independently by the governor, or the latter 
may be required to observe the recommenda- 
tions of the state board of health. The term of 
office is, on the average, four years. In the bet- 
ter-established state health departments the 
health officer serves for a number of terms. 
Salaries of state health officers average about 
$5,500 per annum, with a range from $2,500 to 
$12,000. 

In spite of these differences in arrangement 
and procedure, the public health services of 
most states are remarkably similar. ‘The oper- 
ating agency in the state, usually designated 
a department of health, is made up of a num- 
ber of bureaus or divisions: central administra- 
tion, local health administration, laboratories, 
sanitation, vital statistics, acute communicable 
diseases, maternal and child hygiene, public 
health nursing, health education, industrial 
hygiene, venereal diseases, tuberculosis. Not 
infrequently, two or more of these primary ele- 
ments are combined. Thus acute communi- 
cable diseases, venereal diseases, and tubercu- 
losis may be combined under one division with 
the title “preventable diseases.” In addition 
to these divisions, common to most state health 
departments, special subdivisions are found 
in some. These are designed to meet local 
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needs or particular interests such as malaria, 
nutrition, adult hygiene, mental hygiene, food 
and drugs, dental hygiene, pneumonia, and so 
forth. | 

The bureaus and divisions of a state health 
department serve in a dual capacity: (a) in 
the administration of that part of their respec- 
tive programs which they operate on a state- 
wide basis, such as laboratory service, the 
supervision of public water supplies, or the 
inspection of hotels; and (b) in their respec- 
tive technical fields, in an advisory capacity to 
the state health officer and to local health de- 
partments. 

The American Public Health Association 
has published a list of functions regarded as 
minimal in state health department work.* 
These may be summarized as follows: 


Study of state health problems and planning 
for their solution. 

Coordination and technical supervision of 
local health activities. 

Financial aid to local health departments as 
required. 

Enactment of regulations dealing with sani- 
tation, disease control, and public health, 
which usually have the force of law through- 
out the state. 

Establishment and enforcement of mini- 
mum standards of performance of work in 
local health departments. 

Maintenance of a central laboratory and, 
where necessary, branch laboratories. 

Collection, tabulation, and publication of 
vital statistics. 

Collection and distribution of information 
concerning preventable diseases. 

Maintenance of safe quality of water sup- 
plies and control of the character of the dis- 
posal of human waste. 

Establishment and enforcement of mini- 
mum sanitary standards for milk supplies. 

Provision for services to aid industry in the 
study and control of health hazards due to 
occupation. 

Prescription of qualifications for certain 
public health personnel. 

Formulation of plans in cooperation with 
other appropriate agencies for the prompt 


1 American Public Health Association Year Book, 
1940-1941. 


mobilization of services to meet the health 
needs. 


The above list of functions deals with what 
may be called basic public health services 
which are or should be carried on by a state 
health department. In addition some state 
health departments or boards of health have 
other responsibilities, as in connection with 
medical licensure. A few are concerned with 
licensure of osteopaths, chiropractors, podia- 
trists, undertakers, barbers, or beauty shop 
operators. Further, many state agencies other 
than departments of health have responsibili- 
ties in the public health field, as in the opera- 
tion of psychopathic hospitals and hospitals 
for the tuberculous, medical care in prisons, 
certain aspects of milk sanitation, and in pub- 
lic welfare. 

As nearly as can be determined on the basis 
of available data, the average amount spent 
through state agencies for public health work 
is about $1.90 per capita per annum.’ Such a 
figure must be interpreted with caution, for it 
represents all expenditures by all state agencies 
of funds received from various sources. It does 
not indicate the amount that state legislatures 
appropriate specifically for health work nor 
the amount spent by the state health depart- 
ment for the more or less conventional public 
health activities. Of the $1.90 spent, about 
$1.55 represents state funds. The remainder is 
derived from various sources including fed- 
eral. On the average, only 35 cents of the $1.90 
per capita is disbursed through the state health 
department. Special boards or commissions, 
departments of welfare, boards of control, de- 
partments of labor and agriculture, state hos- 
pitals, and so forth, spend the remainder. 


Federal Health Services 


As noted above, the state is the sovereign 
power and thus has direct responsibility for 
protection of the health of its people. The fed- 
eral government has responsibility for those 
health matters that are of interstate import, 
and in case of a dispute between states — as, 


1 Mountin, Joseph W. and Flook, Evelyn. “Distri- 
bution of Health Services in the Structure of State 
Government,” in Public Health Reports. August 22, 
1941. 
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for example, pollution of the water of an inter- 
state river —the federal government has the 
power to adjudicate interstate affairs. 

All matters of international health impor- 
tance — for example, maritime or airplane 
quarantine of ships or planes sailing from in- 
fected foreign ports to the United States — are 
a function of the federal government. Further- 
more, the federal government has direct juris- 
diction over certain areas, such as the terri- 
tories, the District of Columbia, national 
parks, and Indian reservations. 

Although the Constitution does not con- 
tain the word “health,” authority and responsi- 
bility for enactment of public health laws and 
for participation in public health work by the 
federal government is generally conceded to 
be implied by Article I, Section VIII, Para- 
graphs 1, 3, and 17 of that document. Here 
Congress is given the power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises to provide 
for the general welfare of the United States, 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several states, and to exercise legis- 
lation in federal districts, reservations, na- 
tional parks, and so forth. Thus the federal 
government, by one type of taxation or an- 
other, may make the distribution of danger- 
ous drugs too expensive for profit; by regula- 
tion of interstate commerce it insures the po- 
tency of vaccines and sera, and prohibits false 
claims as to the curative powers of proprie- 
tary medicines or the shipment from one state 
to another of meat or other food if unfit for 
human consumption; or it may enforce legis- 
lation to prevent the importation of disease 
from abroad or the interstate spread of dis- 
ease; and to these ends it may engage in re- 
search in relation to disease. For the common 
welfare the federal government may assist state 
health departments through advice, the loan 
of personnel, or financial grants-in-aid. It is 
conceivable that much of this nation’s future 
international health relationships may be built 
under the President’s constitutional authority 
to make treaties. 

The mechanisms adopted by the federal 
government for discharge of its public health 
responsibilities are diverse and, to some ex- 
tent, scattered. There is no unified national 
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department of health. The principal agencies 
at present active in the federal health field 
are the United States Public Health Service, 
which is a part of the Federal Security Agency; 
the Division of Maternal and Child Hygiene 
of the Children’s Bureau, also in the Federal 
Security Agency; the National Office of Vital 
Statistics in the Public Health Service (before 
July, 1946, this was the Division of Vital Sta- 
tistics of the Bureau of the Census); a number 
of bureaus in the Department of Agriculture; 
and the Food and Drug Administration in the 
Federal Security Agency. This list is only par- 
tial. There are between 40 and 50 federal agen- 
cies that in one way or another participate in 
or provide medical or public health service. See 
FEDERAL AGENCIES IN SoctaAL Work. 

1. United States Public Health Service. Of 
the federal agencies the Public Health Serv- 
ice has the major and most extensive program 
and is the one which most nearly provides a 
national health service. The nucleus of this 
Service was laid down in 1798 by an Act of 
Congress which provided that the master of 
every ship of the United States must deduct 
20 cents per month from each seaman’s wages, 
which amount was paid to the Collector of 
Port and utilized for the medical care of sick 
and disabled seamen. Because the Collector 
of Port was an officer of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, this beginning of federal medical and 
health service was placed in that department. 
It remained for one hundred and forty-one 
years under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and was transferred to the Fed- 
eral Security Agency in 1939. Since 1912 the 
agency has been known as the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Through subsequent legislation and ap- 
propriations, the responsibilities and resources 
of this agency have been greatly expanded. In 
1935 the Social Security Act re-emphasized 
and implemented financially the Public 
Health Service’s opportunities to assist the 
states in their public health programs. Al- 
though for some years the Service had given 
aid of this sort, this was limited by the mea- 
gerness of appropriations for that purpose. 
Title VI of the Social Security Act, by provid- 
ing first $8,000,000 and later $11,000,000 per 
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year, made this aid to the states one of the prin- 
cipal functions of the Service. Other congres- 
sional acts and appropriations for control of 
the venereal diseases and in relation to certain 
emergency problems of health and sanitation, 
arising as a result of World War II, have re- 
cently increased greatly the financial resources 
and the responsibilities of the Service. As a 
part of natural growth and, to some extent, 
because of somewhat rapid expansion, the 
Service was reorganized in 1943.7 

The basic organization of the Public Health 
Service at present is as follows. It has four 
principal administrative units: the Office of 
the Surgeon General, the National Institute 
of Health, the Bureau of Medical Services, 
and the Bureau of State Services. ‘These major 
units are broken down into divisions. The 
Office of the Surgeon General provides a Chief 
Medical Officer for the United States Coast 
Guard, provides for matters relating to medi- 
cal, dental, engineering, nursing personnel, 
and civil service appointees, and supervises 
certain technical and fiscal matters. A part of 
the Surgeon General’s Office is the National 
Advisory Health Council.? 

That part of the Public Health Service 
designated as the National Institute of Health 
contains the National Cancer Institute as well 
as divisions concerned with infectious dis- 
eases, physiology, pathology, chemistry, zool- 
ogy, biologics control, and industrial research. 

The Bureau of Medical Services is respon- 
sible for care of legal beneficiaries of the Pub- 
lic Health Service® and for foreign and insular 
quarantine activities. It includes three divi- 
sions: hospital, mental hygiene, and foreign 
quarantine. 

The Bureau of State Services is responsible 
for the functions of the Public Health Service 
involving grants to states, cooperative work 
with state health departments and through 
them with local health departments, interstate 


1 Public Health Service Act of 1943, Public Law 
184, 78th Congress. 

2Not to be confused with the National Health 
Council, which is made up of representatives of 
voluntary health agencies and professional associations. 

8 See Table 9, in Annual Report of the United States 
Public Health Service 1945, for a classification of these 
beneficiaries and the types of service rendered to them. 


quarantine functions, and such emergency 
health and sanitation activities as are not spe- 
cifically assigned elsewhere. This Bureau has 
four divisions: states’ relations, venereal dis- 
ease, industrial hygiene, and tuberculosis con- 
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The Public Health Service is a semimilitary 
organization headed by a Surgeon General.* 
Its officers are commissioned and hold grades 
corresponding to those in the Army and Navy. 
In time of war any officer may be transferred to 
the Army or Navy by Presidential order, or 
the Corps as a whole may be so transferred. 
There is a Regular Corps, designed to meet the 
Service’s needs and responsibilities in ordinary 
circumstances, with a Reserve Corps which 
may be called into active duty in times of emer- 
gencies. 

2. Children’s Bureau. This agency’s pub- 
lic health program is in the field of maternal 
and child health. The Bureau was quite active 
in this field in the period 1921-1929 through 
funds made available from the Sheppard- 
Towner Act. Between 1929 and 1935 federal 
appropriations for maternal and child health 
were meager and the Children’s Bureau health 
program reflected this lack of resources. The 
Social Security Act of 1935, with subsequent 
amendments, provides $11,000,000 per annum 
for maternal and child health, with $7,500,- 
ooo for crippled children. These funds have 
been expended in aid of state programs in 
these fields. See CrippLep CHILDREN and Ma- 
TERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH. 

During World War II the Children’s Bu- 
reau was empowered to organize an Emer- 
gency Maternity and Infant Care Program for 
wives and infants of the four lowest pay grades 
of the armed services. This was the first direct 
step ever undertaken by federal government to 
provide for a uniform distribution of medi- 
cal care on a nation-wide basis. The plan was 
designed to meet an emergency situation. It 
was well organized and well administered. It 
encountered many technical administrative 
difficulties and met some opposition from the 


1'There are thus three Surgeons General in the 
United States: the Surgeon General of the Army, the 
Surgeon General of the Navy, and the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service. 
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medical profession, but had one great advan- 
tage in that it taught an enormous group of 
young mothers throughout the nation the 
value of good prenatal, obstetrical, and post- 
natal care. See Emergency Maternity and In- 
fant Care Program in MaTernaL AND CHILD 
HEALTH. 

3. Bureau of the Census. This Bureau’s 
detailed tables as to population constitution 
and distribution have been of basic importance 
in public health work. Its Division of Vital 
Statistics has been the federal agency charged 
with the collection of statistics of births and 
deaths of the nation as a whole. It has been 
obliged to perform this function even though 
there have been no federal laws requiring that 
physicians shall report births or certify particu- 
lars as to the cause of death; such require- 
ments rest with the states. In the absence of 
authority in this field, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus proceeded somewhat indirectly in the dis- 
charge of its duties. It has encouraged and 
aided the states in the passage of effective vital 
statistics legislation, has exercised leadership 
in the development of standards and in high 
grade performance, and has thus aided the 
states in obtaining prompt and complete re- 
ports of births and deaths within their respec- 
tive borders. With the consent of the states, 
the Division of Vital Statistics of the Bureau 
has effected arrangements whereby, for a small 
fee, it has obtained a copy of each birth certifi- 
cate and each death certificate received by 
every state. On the basis of these documents, 
rather complete tabulations have been made 
and published annually in a volume entitled 
Vital Statistics of the United States. The Divi- 
sion of Vital Statistics was transferred to the 
Public Health Service in July, 1946, and re- 
titled the National Office of Vital Statistics. 
Its functions remain essentially UnGpaEGE 
. from those described above. 

4. Other federal agencies concerned in pub- 
lic health. In 1940 the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, originally established in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, was transferred to 
the Federal Security Agency. It is under the 
immediate direction of a Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs, and though in the same 
major administrative unit as the Public Health 
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Service, is not a part of that Service. The 
duties, in general, of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration are to prevent the interstate ship- 
ment of deleterious, adulterated, or mis- 
branded food and drugs. This agency is not, 
however, the only federal agency that func- 
tions in the control of food and drugs. For 
legal reasons, certain phases of the work of 
the Administration are duplicated by activities 
within the Federal Trade Commission. The 
control of narcotic drugs is a responsibility of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue in the Treas- 
ury Department; control over the interstate 
shipment of vaccines and sera is a function 
of the Public Health Service; and the adminis- 
tration of the Meat Inspection Act of 1907 
is a function of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Bureau of Mines of the Department 
of the Interior brings its influence to bear in 
certain phases of industrial hygiene and, 
through various offices, other divisions of the 
Department of the Interior operate medical 
and health services concerned particularly with 
Indians and Eskimos. 

Students of government and experts in the 
field of public health feel it to be obvious that 
further reorganization of federal health activi- 
ties is desirable. For more than a half-century 
they have made serious efforts, though with- 
out success, to establish one strong coordinated 
central health agency in the federal govern- 
ment. 


VoLuNTARY HEALTH AGENCIES 


The place of the voluntary health agency 
is unique. It serves, in general, in demonstrat- 
ing the practicability of public health services 
in fields in which official health agencies have 
been slow to operate. A second great service is 
in keeping health problems continuously be- 
fore the public and in enlisting public interest 
and support. The voluntary agency is free to 
develop new ideas and to experiment with new 
procedures. It can explore new fields, plan so- 
cial experiments, develop new technics in 
health promotion, and demonstrate the value 
of special methods or new types of administra- 
tive procedures. 

Having demonstrated (or failed to demon- 
strate) the social benefits that may occur, the 
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voluntary agency should then relinquish the 
demonstrated role to the proper governmental 
agency so that the activity may then become a 
part of the official community health pro- 
tective program. In many instances voluntary 
health organizations have failed to do this and 
have continued to operate long after their 
original purposes have been achieved. 

Voluntary health agencies may be national 
or local in scope. They may be operative and 
conduct local services, or they may work in- 
directly in research or in establishing stand- 
ards, or by providing grants-in-aid or nation- 
wide programs in health education. Usually 
they are interested in some particular phase 
of public health work, such as the control of 
tuberculosis, venereal diseases, or cancer. They 
may be concerned with the hard of hearing, 
the blind, crippled children, or nursing care. 
Local associations may operate clinics for in- 
fants or expectant mothers, health education 
classes, or dispensaries. 

Nongovernmental agencies derive their 
funds from endowments, membership fees, 
contributions for current expenses, annual 
fund-raising campaigns (as by the Red Cross), 
or seal sales (as by the National Tuberculosis 
Association). Some collect funds from insur- 
ance companies for services rendered their 
policyholders, and occasionally collect small 
fees directly from patients. Most local volun- 
tary agencies share in the funds of the com- 
munity chests in their respective localities 
and a few of them, for special work, are sub- 
sidized by local government. See ComMuNITy 
CHESTs. 

The great foundations have made and con- 
tinue to make valuable contributions in the 
field of public health. See Founpations AND 
Community Trusts. They work in the fields 
of research and by grants-in-aid to state and 
local health services and to universities. The 
universities contribute to public health 
through the products of research and through 
teaching. All undergraduate medical students 
are given instruction in preventive medicine 
and public health, and many universities pro- 
vide graduate instruction for doctors, dentists, 
engineers, nurses, and specialists of various 


types who expect to enter upon a public health 
career. 


THE CHARACTER OF HEALTH SERVICES 
Vital Statistics 


All states require that physicians, or others 
concerned, make prompt and complete reports 
of births and deaths. In each locality there is 
a local registrar to whom certificates of birth 
or death are sent. This registrar periodically 
transmits these original certificates to the state 
health department, usually through the local 
health department. They are tabulated and 
studied as to their significance in relation to the 
public health. Deaths are rather completely and 
promptly reported in the United States. In 
most of the states, births are fairly completely 
reported but not always promptly. An in- 
creased demand for certified copies of birth 
certificates resulted from restrictions during 
World War II as to employment of aliens in 
war industry. In many instances, individuals 
applying for such certificates found their births 
not to be a matter of record. To meet this 
need, the states made provisions for delayed . 
registration of birth. 

Most state laws in relation to vital statistics 
are based upon a so-called “model law” rec- 
ommended by the Bureau of the Census in 
1907. The latter agency has in recent years 
recommended that state laws of vital statistics 
be so amended as to include data as to mar- 
riages, divorces, annulments, and adoptions. 


Sanitation 

Under this phase of public health work are 
concentrated health department activities re- 
lated to the environment. Sanitation is con- 
cerned with sewage and excreta disposal, water 
supplies, stream pollution, and certain aspects 
of food control such as meat inspection, res- 
taurant inspection, dairy farm sanitation, and 
pasteurization. Insect control, especially in 
relation to mosquitoes that may transmit ma- 
laria, is exceedingly important in those sec- 
tions of the United States where this disease 
is, or may become, a problem. The disposal 
of garbage, street cleaning, and the inspection 
and correction of housing conditions are usu- © 
ally carried on by agencies other than the 
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health department, although in recent years 
health authorities of this country have become 
more active in the sanitary aspects of housing. 


Communicable Diseases 

The physician must report to the health de- 
partment all communicable diseases that 
menace the public health and occur in his prac- 
tice. He must report also any disease he sus- 
pects to be communicable. The health depart- 
ment is responsible for instituting control 
measures such as isolation of cases, quarantine 
of contacts, search for source of the disease, 
and such vaccinations or other protective meas- 
ures as may be indicated. 

The incidence of communicable disease has 
decreased markedly in recent years. Better liv- 
ing conditions, productive health education, 
sanitation, successful vaccination against an 
increasing number of diseases, and more ade- 
quate health services appear to be the factors 
responsible. Diphtheria caused 40 deaths per 
100,000 population in 1900, while in 1945 the 
death rate from that disease was a fraction 
under one per 100,000. The death rate from 
typhoid fever in 1900 was 31 per 100,000 popu- 
lation; in 1945 it was below 1.0. The death rate 
from pneumonia (lobar) has been markedly 
reduced by the use of specific therapy such as 
penicillin, as has been the case in some forms 
of meningitis and streptococcus infections. 
Other acute communicable diseases show de- 
creased death rates but some continue to be 
serious problems and all of them remain 
potentially dangerous. 

Under a system of national reporting of the 
occurrence of acute communicable diseases, 
the state health officers make weekly reports 
to the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service. This information provides a nation- 
wide and current picture of the incidence of 
communicable diseases and serves as a basis for 
both immediate and long-range planning. 


Venereal Diseases 

All states have laws requiring that physi- 
cians in attendance on a case of syphilis must 
report the case by name or serial number to the 
local health officer. All except one require that 
gonorrhea be reported, and most require re- 
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porting of other venereal diseases. Such reports 
are not as prompt or complete as might be 
wished. Cases so reported may be isolated 
while in a stage dangerous to others. Sources 
from whom the patient may have been in- 
fected and persons whom he may have in- 
fected are searched for. Over half the states 
require premarital examination and evidence 
of freedom from venereal disease, including 
blood test; an equal number of states have 
laws making it compulsory that the physician 
make a blood test on every pregnant woman 
who comes under his care. Under federal law 
and Public Health Service regulations, there 
are limitations on interstate travel of those in- 
fected with a venereal disease. The difficulties 
of enforcing such a law are obvious. States 
and cities provide free laboratory service for 
diagnosis of venereal diseases, and furnish 
physicians with free drugs for use in treatment 
of infected persons. Clinics are also provided 
for those unable to meet the relatively high 
cost of treatment by a private physician. See 
SoctaL HycIEneE. 


Tuberculosis 


Control of tuberculosis is more complex 
than is control of the acute communicable dis- 
eases, as it is. a chronic disease and more in- 
timately related with economic and social fac- 
tors than are such diseases as measles and 
diphtheria. The disease is reportable, but is 
neither completely nor promptly reported to 
health departments. 

The greater availability of X-ray and its ap- 
plication in mass surveys have, in recent years, 
contributed to the early diagnosis of tubercu- 
losis in many who did not suspect that they 
had the disease. Continuing and effective 
health education under the leadership of the 
National Tuberculosis Association and 
through state and local health departments 
has made a definite impression upon the pub- 
lic. Better economic conditions and increased 
knowledge of nutrition constitute distinct 
contributions. Tuberculosis is definitely on the 
wane. It has become-a disease of middle age 
rather than of youth. Despite the stress of 
World War II conditions, the death rate from 
this disease was not materially increased. This 
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is a most fortunate index, and a good augury 
for the future. See TuBERcULosIs. 


Maternal and Child Health Programs 


The objective in this phase of the public 
health program is to maintain the health of 
mothers and children or, expressed negatively, 
to institute such measures as will, to the great- 
est degree, prevent their illness and premature 
death. To this end, clinics and health con- 
ferences are maintained, home visits for in- 
struction and nursing care are carried out, and, 
when necessary, all community resources are 
brought to bear upon any given situation. 
Through grants-in-aid to the states, the fed- 
eral government has stimulated intensive work 
in this field. Practically every state health de- 
partment maintains a major administrative 
unit for the conduct of programs in maternal 
and child health, as do city health departments 
and even those in comparatively small rural 
areas. It is a field, too, in which many local 
voluntary health agencies participate and 
where the practitioner of medicine, through 
pediatrics, makes his greatest contribution in 
the prevention of disease. See MATERNAL AND 
Cuitp HEALTH. 


Laboratory Service 


All state health departments, directly or 
indirectly, and many large city health depart- 
ments provide free services in the laboratory 
aspects of public health work. Water and milk 
are examined routinely. Physicians may send 
in specimens of blood for examination in rela- 
tion to typhoid fever, malaria, undulant fever, 
syphilis, and certain other communicable dis- 
eases. Diphtheria cultures, specimens of spu- 
tum and feces, and material from the various 
venereal diseases are also examined without 
cost to physician or patient. Special labora- 
tories are maintained for investigation of 
foods, drugs, or dangerous products that may 
enter into industry. In the National Institute of 
Health (a part of the Public Health Service) 
there is carried on intensive research in dis- 
eases dangerous to the public health; and here, 
too, all vaccines, sera, and animal products 
that enter into interstate shipment are assayed 
as to potency and safety. 


Public Health Nursing 
This phase of public health work enters 


into many of the routine activities of health 
agencies. All state, city, and rural health de- 
partments provide this service, and in local 
health departments more than one-third of 
the total budget is allocated for public health 
nursing. The intensity of public health nurs- 
ing service in a given community is expressed 
as the number of nurses per population. The 
ordinarily accepted goal is one nurse for each 
2,000 of the population. This is attained in few 
places. In most local health departments the 
ratio is about one nurse to each 5,000 of the 
population. See Pustic HeattH Nursine. 


Health Education 

This is an activity of all health agencies, 
national, state, and local, voluntary and official. 
Its general objective is to carry to the citizen 
information believed to be necessary for the 
maintenance of health and the prevention of 
disease and, further, to insure that the citizen 
actually puts such information into practice. 
In disseminating health information all media 
for approach to the public or to special groups 
are utilized: addresses, pamphlets, news arti- 
cles, radio. Information is supplied on various 
special subjects such as maternal hygiene, child 
care, tuberculosis, venereal disease control, 
nutrition. Special programs are organized to 
reach particular groups such as women’s 
clubs, industrial workers, school children. No 
small part of health education is carried on 
by person-to-person conferences, as by physi- 
cians with their private patients or in clinics, 
and by public health nurses in home visits. 
Pupils in the upper elementary grades or in 
high schools and in most colleges receive some 
instruction in personal hygiene and in com- 
munity sanitation. Sex education is approached 
indirectly with younger groups, directly with 
mature ones. National voluntary organiza- 
tions such as the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation and the American Social Hygiene 
Association carry on intensive health educa- 
tion programs in their respective fields. The 
Public Health Service, the Children’s Bureau, 
and state health departments provide leader- 
ship among the official agencies. Some of the 
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larger insurance companies work intensively 
in this field and spend large sums of money 
annually in advertisements emphasizing per- 
sonal hygiene and preventive measures. 


Dental Problems in Public Health 


The most common defect found in the ex- 
amination of school children or of adults is 
decay of the teeth. In the latter group, too, 
pyorrhea is sufficiently widespread to consti- 
tute a public health problem. The Public 
Health Service conducts limited research in 
relation to dental problems and provides den- 
tal care for its beneficiaries, such as merchant 
seamen; but it has not instituted a nation-wide 
program in this field. The Children’s Bureau 
contributes indirectly in that health depart- 
ments may utilize grants-in-aid from this fed- 
eral agency in establishing dental programs 
in connection with their maternal and child 
hygiene activities. Most of the larger cities 
maintain dental clinics or oral hygiene clinics 
for preschool and school children, but these 
are not generally adequate. Dentists interested 
in the public health aspects of their profession 
appear generally to believe that the greatest 
benefits will be attained through better nutri- 
tion in early life. They recognize, however, 
that until these preventive measures are es- 
tablished it is necessary to provide extensive 
public facilities for remedying of decay that 
has already occurred. 


PERSONNEL 


Public health draws workers from many 
fields. The principal professions represented 
are medicine, nursing, engineering, and den- 
tistry. In addition there are various subspe- 
cialties such as nutrition, health education, 
bacteriology, entomology, statistics, parasitol- 
ogy, and veterinary medicine. The American 
Public Health Association has developed mini- 
mal qualifications as to basic education, spe- 


cialized instruction, and experience that should’ 


be possessed by persons employed in one capac- 
ity or another. Other professional associa- 
tions, to which workers in public health be- 
long, contribute much to raising the educa- 
tional level and standards of their respective 
groups. 
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Except for certain phases of work in public 
health clinics, persons employed give their 
full time to their public health duties. The ~ 
larger cities and some states select and appoint 
public health personnel under a civil service 
system. This method of employment will 
soon become the usual one, inasmuch as it is 
now required that states which receive grants- 
in-aid through the Public Health Service and 
Children’s Bureau may employ personnel only 
on a merit system basis, in projects in which 
these federal funds are utilized. Persons en- 
tering upon public health work are tending 
to engage in it as a career rather than as casual 
employment. | 


Graduate Education in Public Health 

The physician, nurse, engineer, or dentist 
is not prepared through his or her basic profes- 
sional education, and without further train- 
ing, to enter upon a public health career. Rec- 
ognizing this, many of the universities have 
established graduate courses of one year’s dura- 
tion leading to the master’s degree in public 
health. Some provide a Doctor of Public 
Health degree to which, as a rule, but not al- 
ways, only graduates in medicine are eligible. 
A course leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Science is also provided in some univeristies. 
Foundations, particularly the Rockefeller 
Foundation, recognizing the need for this type 
of graduate instruction, have made generous 
grants for the establishment of public health 
schools and have provided fellowships. The 
federal Social Security Act, in its provision 
for grants-in-aid to states, makes possible 
similar fellowships. 


Pusric HEALTH DuriINGc THE Postwar PERIOD 


A marked improvement of medical service 
was one of the few benefits of World War II, 
with striking advances made in the field of 


preventive medicine. The great plagues of the 


Revolutionary War were smallpox and pneu- 
monia. The Mexican War and the Civil War 
were characterized by terrible epidemics of 
intestinal infection, particularly bacillary dys-. 
entery. Typhoid fever occurred in disastrous 
proportions in the Spanish-American War in 
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1898. Influenza killed more people in 1918 
than were lost in action in World War I. Ty- 
phus fever destroyed millions of people dur- 
ing, and as an aftermath, of that great conflict. 
All of these “war” diseases were held in check 
in both the soldier and civilian population dur- 
ing and after the war just ended. The dis- 
covery of substances such as D.D.T., which is 
so effective in destruction of insects, paved the 
way for the control of typhus in Italy and in 
North Africa. Insect repellents and other 
agents, together with new methods of treat- 
ment and of sanitation, brought the dreaded 
tropical diseases in the South Pacific under 
control within a short space of time, and with 
surprising ease and effectiveness. The eventual 
results of these developments in the saving of 
human life, and in the opening of hitherto 
uninhabitable areas of the tropics to settle- 
ment, are difficult to overestimate. 

Influenza vaccine was used for the first 
time on a large scale in the Army, in the fall 
of 1945. Its value is still unpredictable, but 
there is reason to hope that the solution of the 
control of this greatest of all pandemic disease 
may be consummated within the present gen- 
eration. The war stimulated the studies in 
“antibiotics” such as penicillin, streptomycin, 
and a host of others. This field of research is 
in only its initial stages, yet the results in life- 
saving from such dreaded diseases as pneu- 
monia, streptococcus infection, cerebrospinal 
meningitis, and many others, are nothing short 
of miraculous. 

The studies on air sterilization by the 
United States Army Epidemiological Board 
may prove to be one of the most important 
public health developments of the war. The 
newer knowledge of the epidemiology of 
rheumatic fever and infectious jaundice repre- 
sents notable advances in medical science. 

Venereal disease has always occurred in 
epidemic proportions as an accompaniment of 
war conditions. Developments in administra- 
tive procedure and new methods of treatment 
have held venereal disease in check during 
World War II as never before, among both 
the soldiers and the civilian population. 

The results of the extraordinarily success- 
ful efforts of the various medical research 


groups of the Army, Navy, Air Force, United 
States Public Health Service, and other groups 
have not been published. In fact, many of 
them have not yet been fully digested nor has 
their full import been appreciated. The devel- 
opments in nuclear physics, pursued primarily 
for destructive purposes, may in the end prove 
of immeasurable benefit in prevention, early 
diagnosis, and possibly treatment of degenera- 
tive diseases. 

Never before had there been so much in- 
terest in medical research, never such co- 
ordination of plans, nor so much money avail- 
able for investigation. Out of these scientific 
researches grew the concept that nation-wide 
coordinated research had great advantages. 
It was realized that the federal government 
should sponsor and subsidize coordinated 
medical research. This principle was incor- 
porated in a message to Congress by Presi- 
dent Truman, infra, and was placed before 
Congress in the Magnuson Bill, the Pepper 
Bill, and several others. 

The fear of invasion of tropical disease as 
an aftermath of the war has proved to be un- 
founded. It now seems clear that malaria, 
filariasis, plague, cholera, schistosomiasis, 
scrub typhus, amebic dysentery, and other 
tropical diseases which seriously menaced our 
soldiers while on field duty in the tropics will 
not be transplanted to the United States, there 
to set up permanent centers of reinfection. 
Small outbreaks of certain tropical diseases 
will undoubtedly occur, particularly bacillary 
and some types of malaria; and the wide range 
of airplane travel that has developed during 
the war will undoubtedly introduce new in- 
fection from various foreign sources, particu- 
larly from the tropics, to our coastal and also 
perhaps to our inland cities. But there is every 
reason to believe that means are at hand to 
control major potential dangers from these 
sources. 

A profound postwar effect upon public 
health is the dawning social consciousness that 
preventive medicine is an integral part of 
medical care. The inadequacy of distribution 
of medical and public health services in Amer- 
ica was made plain during the war years. The 
lack of hospital facilities for many rural areas, 
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and the faulty distribution of full-time county 
health services, became apparent. Furthermore 
it is clear that it is impossible for the average 
man to secure completely adequate preven- 
tive and curative medical care on the present 
“fee-for-service” basis of payment. Incorpora- 
tion of preventive medicine into clinical medi- 
cine must, it is recognized, be organized on a 
prepayment plan for family care. An attempt 
to remedy all these defects in our system of 
the administration of medical services was in- 
corporated in a controversial bill before the 
79th Congress, namely, the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill. See Mepica Care. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING? in’ the 
United States had its inception in 1877 with 
the introduction of bedside nursing for the 
sick poor. From this original limited purpose 
it has become a movement of broad social and 
health significance and has often been referred 
to as the unique contribution of the twentieth 
century to public health. The ends sought now 
by public health nursing are the restoration of 
the sick, the alleviation of suffering, the pre- 
vention of disease, and optimal health for all 
the population. These ends are those of the 
broad medical and public health programs of 
which public health nursing is but a part. See 
Mepicat Care and Pusiic HEALTH. 

In 1912 when the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing was formed, the term 
“public health nursing” was adopted to indi- 
cate that such nursing was for all of the people. 
However, there is some confusion today over 
the use of this term, since some think it refers 
only to nurses employed by public health de- 
partments. Actually, public health nursing in- 
cludes also the work of nurses employed by 
schools, industries, voluntary health agencies, 
insurance companies, and others. 

The public health nurse makes her unique 
contribution through her personal service, 
which includes both nursing and teaching. 
She renders this service by making visits to 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed in 
Directory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INpEx under 
the title of this article. 
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families in their own homes for the dual pur- 
pose of affording part-time nursing care and 
giving health instruction. She also works in 
health centers, clinics, schools, and industrial 
plants and may be employed by a govern- 
mental or voluntary health or nonhealth 
agency. In addition to giving individual per- 
sonal service, the public health nurse, in co- 
operation with other health and social work- 
ers and interested citizens, participates in com- 
munity-wide activities for health education, 
for the development, support, and use of 
health and social welfare resources, and for 
applying accepted standards of administration 
and coordination of nursing services. 

Public health nursing is available to all, irre- 
spective of age or of economic or social level. 
Payment for nursing care is usually on the 
basis of a fee approximating the cost per visit 
for those able to pay in full or in part, with 
free service to those unable to pay. Some gov- 
ernmental agencies, insurance companies, and 
prepayment medical care schemes contract for 
service, at a cost per visit or at some other rate, 
with agencies supplying public health nursing. 
The educational visits not involved in nursing 
care are generally made without charge to the 
patient, with the cost borne by the community. 


Personnel 


Public health nurses are graduate registered 
nurses who, to become fully qualified, must 
have special preparation in public health nurs- 
ing. Today there are 20,800 public health 
nurses in the country. Their number has re- 
mained fairly stationary throughout the war 
although affected by the needs of the armed 
forces and civilian hospitals for nursing per- 
sonnel. Nurses occupy slightly more than one- 
half of the classified technical positions in 
health department staffs and, from 1936 to 
1944, filled more than one-half of the trainee 
positions in the programs sponsored under 
Title VI (the Public Health Section) of the 
federal Social Security Act, and the federal 


Venereal Disease Act. See SoctaL Hyctene. 


Because public health nurses are a part of the 
total nursing profession, and because all nurses 
are increasingly being taught, in the basic 
courses, the social and health aspects of nurs- 


ing, it is significant that nursing is the largest 
single occupation in the health and medical 
services. In 1940 it ranked second among all 
professions and thirtieth among all occupa- 
tions, according to the United States census. 

The supply of nurses since the end of the 
war has fallen far short of the demand for 
their services. Among the reasons are the high 
marriage rate among nurses, their dissatisfac- 
tion with working and living conditions, the 
participation of returned military nurses in 
educational opportunities under the “G.I. Bill 
of Rights,” and the long terminal leaves given 
military nurses for necessary rehabilitation. 
The discontinuance of the nation-wide drive 
for recruitment and training of student nurses 
through the United States Cadet Nurse Corps, 
and the lack today of the war-effort appeal, 
are other causes for this shortage in personnel. 

At the peak of the war, the goal of 65,000 
new nursing students.a year was met. For 
1946 a goal of 40,000 was sought. Recruit- 
ment on a nation-wide scale is now in the 
hands of the National Nursing Council, with 
the assistance of the Nursing Information Bu- 
reau, both operating with limited funds, staff, 
and facilities. To help correct this situation, 
the National Nursing Council (formed in. 
1940 as the National Nursing Council for 
War Service) and the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the Department of Labor have under- 
taken a joint study of the socio-economic status 
of nursing as compared with other professions 
and occupations for women; and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing is 
making a study of personnel policies in public 
health nursing. Meanwhile, the heightened 
public interest in more adequate provision of 
health and medical care has created a new de- 
mand for nursing service of all types, includ- 
ing public health nursing. 

The generally accepted estimate of the de- 
sirable ratio of public health nurses to the 
population is one to 2,000 if the program in- 
cludes care of the sick. The actual ratio for the 
country as a whole is about one to 7,000. This 
disparity seems to indicate a need for at least 
40,000 additional public health nurses. How- 
ever, in order to determine more exactly the 
number needed in relation to graduate nurses 
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without special public health preparation, 
practical nurses, other types of professional 
workers, and volunteers, more local studies 
will be required. Such studies should involve 
examination of the functions and relationships 
of all workers in the expanding number of 
health teams at work in clinics and similar 
settings. Not only is the supply of. public 
health nurses far short of the demand, but 
there is faulty distribution of those that are 
at work in the field, with gog9 counties and 
nine cities having no public health nursing 
service. 

The national nursing organizations are 
working on these problems through the Na- 
tional Nursing Council, the Joint Committee 
on Community Nursing Service, and the Joint 
Committee on Nursing in Prepayment Plans, 
in all of which the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing is an active participant. 


Educational Preparation 


The times call for a better prepared public 
health nurse than is now generally to be found. 
There is need not only for improvement in 
basic nursing education but also for advanced 
specialized courses for future consultants in 
such fields as mental hygiene, maternal and 
child health, and industrial and school nurs- 
ing. Increasingly, the public health and social 
phases of nursing are being included in the 
basic curriculum. Three schools’ now inte- 
grate public health nursing so completely in 
the basic program that they have been ap- 
proved by the National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing as qualifying their gradu- 
ates for staff positions under supervision. Pub- 
lic health nursing educators are now concen- 
trating on a further development of this plan 
as well as on the preparation of various types 
of consultants. The National Nursing Coun- 
cil has planned a study of the whole nursing 
education situation. The National Conference 
for Cooperation in Health Education is in- 
cluding school nursing in a study it has un- 
dertaken of the functions of school health per- 
sonnel. See SoctaL AND HeattH Work IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 


1Yale, Vanderbilt, and Skidmore University Schools. 
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Community Organization 


To stimulate provision of the right kind, 
amount, and distribution of public health 
nursing service, the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, with the assistance of 
seven federal and national agencies, has pre- 
pared a statement, “Desirable Organization 
of Public Health Nursing for Family Service,” 
infra. It is hoped that this statement will be 
used widely by health department leaders, 
public health nursing agencies, and local plan- 
ning groups in the reorganization of public 
health nursing in their communities. Three 
patterns of local organization for coordinated 
service are recommended: 


All public health nursing service, including 
care of the sick at home, to be administered 
and supported by the health department. This 
is the most satisfactory pattern for rural com- 
munities. 

Preventive services to be carried by the 
health department, with one voluntary agency 
working in close coordination, carrying re- 
sponsibility for bedside nursing and some spe- 
cial fields. At present this type of organization 
is the most usual one in large cities: 

A combination service jointly administered 


cand jointly financed by official and voluntary 


agencies, with all field service rendered by a 
single group of public health nurses. Such a 
combination of services is especially desirable 
in smaller cities because it provides more and 
better service for each dollar expended. 


In all of these patterns, consideration must 
be given to the best method of providing both 
school and industrial nursing service. During 
the war, the number of industrial nurses 
reached a peak of 11,000. The postwar decline 
from this peak has created renewed interest in 
providing part-time service to industries which 
are too small to justify the employment of a 
full-time nurse; and such part-time service is 
being purchased from local public health nurs- 
ing agencies in some localities. 


Program of Nation-wide Action 


The “Comprehensive Program for Nation- 
wide Action in the Field of Nursing’? has 


1See American Journal of Nursing (infra). 
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developed as an outgrowth of the cooperative 
activity of national nursing organizations and 
federal nursing services banded together in 
the National Nursing Council. Under its Na- 
tional Nursing Planning Committee, the fol- 
lowing five areas of study and action have 
been defined, all of them involving public 
health as well as other phases of nursing: 


Maintenance and development of nursing 
services (in hospitals, sanatoria, and other in- 
stitutions; in private practice; in public health 
and industry; and in other fields). 

A program of nursing education (profes- 
sional—basic and advanced—and practical). 

Channels and means for distribution of 
nursing services. 

Implementation of standards (including 
legislation) to protect the best interests of the 
public and the nurse. 

Information and public relations program. 


Study of National Nursing Organizations 


Six national nursing organizations (the 
American Nurses’ Association, National 
League of Nursing Education, National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing, Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Nursing, Na- 
tional Association of Colored Graduate 
Nurses, and the American Association of In- 
dustrial Nurses) have jointly undertaken a 
study of the structure of the national nursing 
organizations and their constituent state and 
local bodies. It is anticipated that some reor- 
ganization will result, in the interests of sim- 
plification, financial economy, avoidance of 
duplication, and strengthening of leadership. 
It is also hoped that the lessons learned in co- 
ordination through the National Nursing 
Council may be perpetuated in some other 
practical form. 


International Public Health Nursing 


Public health nursing is in demand in all 
countries of the world. Nurses from other 
countries are beginning to come to the United 
States for study and are being guided by the 
American Nurses’ Association, with the active 
aid of the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing for those seeking public 
health nursing experience and study. 


The United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration has provided over 600 
murses from 16 different nations for service in 
Europe and the Middle East, many of whom 
have been concerned chiefly with public health 
nursing duties. See ForricN RELIEF AND RE- 
HABILITATION. 

American public health nurses will be in 
increasing demand for service in other coun- 
tries during the reconstruction period. The 
only nurse adviser to the International Health 
Conference—which planned the World 
Health Organization—was an American pub- 
lic health nurse. See INTERNATIONAL SocIAL 
Work. 

It can be anticipated that the International 
Council of Nurses, representing the national 
nursing organizations of 32 countries, will 
have a big role to play in the future—not the 
least part of which will be guidance in the de- 
velopment and expansion of public health 
nursing service around the world. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS AND EDUCA- 
TION IN SOCIAL WELFARE.’ The rec- 
ognition of public relations as a proper and 
necessary function in the administration of so- 
cial welfare agencies is not universal. The so- 
cial welfare agency which includes public re- 
lations in its administrative plans as a serv- 
ice to be staffed and budgeted along with other 
agency services is still the exception rather 
than the rule. However, it can be said with 
reasonable certainty, based on scattered but 
unmistakable evidence, that there is a slowly 
increasing tendency on the part of the social 
welfare field to regard public relations as an 
integral part of its work. 

The term “public relations” is generally 
considered to include an agency’s total rela- 
tions with its community. Included as one of 
the methods by which relations with the pub- 
lic are developed and maintained is the use of 
publicity, carried on through the popular 
channels of communication, the radio, the 
press, booklets, photographs, meetings, and 
speeches. Various other terms are used in- 
terchangeably with “publicity” and even with 
the broader “public relations,” the case work 
field using the term “interpretation,” the pub- 
lic welfare field preferring the phrase “public 
information,” and an increasing number of 
agencies referring to their public relations pro- 
grams as “public education.” 


The Impetus of World War Il 


A noticeable increase in interest in public 
relations among social agencies occurred dur- 
ing World War II. Large segments of the 
public became aware that many of the subjects 
which they had heretofore considered the busi- 
ness of “charity” and important only to the 
“poor” were subjects of vital importance to 
everyone. 

Conscription of men’ into the armed forces 
focused attention on physical fitness and the 
shortcomings in the health of the nation. The 
early return of men discharged from the Army 
for psychoneurosis, and the public utterances 
of psychiatrists and psychologists on the sub- 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Directory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 
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ject of rising juvenile delinquency, aroused 
tremendous public interest in mental hygiene. 
With rationing and food shortages, the facts of 
nutrition became a public concern. People be- 
gan to realize that behind absenteeism from 
war plants lay the need for wholesome recrea- 
tion, satisfactory housing, and proper plans 
for the care of children of working mothers. 
There was a tremendous surge of public in- 
terest in the subjects which were familiar ones 
to social and health agencies but for which, 
before the war, there had been difficulty in 
catching the public’s attention on any but a 
“philanthropic” basis. 

The story of social work, which had always 
been couched in terms for the contributor, had 
to be reworded for the self-supporting war 
worker who was both a contributor and a 
potential user of agency services. These work- 
ers, who were both contributors and clients of 
social agencies, presented a challenge to social 
work to tell its story as something more than 
a service for the “underprivileged.” The rela- 
tionship of social work and this new self-sup- 
porting clientele emerged as the prime public 
relations problem and opportunity of the war 
years. When the veteran began to return home 
there was a like responsibility to present to him 
the services of social agencies in such a way 
that he would be aware of them and use them 
in dignity and with self-respect. 

Social welfare’s use of this opportunity was 
uneven. Some agencies conducted planned 
and successful programs to interpret their 
services to this widening public; others failed 
to recognize the opportunity or, in the pres- 
sure of heavy wartime service programs, 
found it impossible to organize a public rela- 
tions program to meet the new situation. Un- 
even though the results were, however, the im- 
petus given to public relations as a subject for 
consideration by social welfare agencies was 
considerable. 


Public Relations Attitudes 


The prime advance in public relations in 
social welfare during the past few years has 
been in the realm of attitudes, rather than 
in the development of new methods of reach- 
ing the public. Viewing social welfare agencies 


in the light of institutions set up to serve not 
only the economically disadvantaged but 
everybody, it has begun to be clear to many 
social workers that the radio, the motion pic- 
ture, the poster, and the booklet, which have 
so often been considered as ends in themselves 
and the total of “public relations,” are im- 
portant only as mechanical channels for reach- 
ing the public; and that the attitude of every 
worker in the agency is of considerably greater 
significance. 

One of the strong evidences of the new seri- 
ousness with which social work is viewing 
public relations as a function of community 
organization and social work administration 
was the lacing of the subject through the fab- 
ric of sessions of the 1946 annual meeting of 
the National Conference of Social Work. In 
previous years there had been only a few ses- 
sions dealing with public relations subjects, 
sponsored by the National Publicity Council . 
for Health and Welfare Services and vying 
for attention with simultaneous meetings 
dealing with the technical aspects of the prac- 
tice. of social work. At the 1946 meeting, 
the Conference section on Social Work Ad- 
ministration included a meeting on “The 
Place of the Public Relations Function ‘in 
Agency Administration,” and eleven other ses- 
sions claimed the professional attention of the 
delegates. All of these meetings were con- 
cerned with the deeper aspects of public re- 
lations rather than with the tools of publicity. 
Programs of many of the annual conventions 
and conferences of national organizations for 
the 1946-1947 period include public rela- 
tions as a topic, sometimes, as ‘in the case of 
the National Association of Legal Aid Or- 
ganizations, for the first time. 

Judging from the flow of requests for serv- 
ice coming to the National Publicity Council 
for Health and Welfare Services, more and 
more community agencies are considering 
public relations in their regional, local, and 
staff meetings. They are concerned in these 
sessions with such subjects as “the role of the 
case worker in public relations,” “relationships 
of the social agency with organized groups in 
the community,” and “the client group as an 
agency ‘public.’” During the first six months 
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of 1946 an unprecedentedly high percentage 
of requests for advice and information coming 
to the Council related to the planning of year- 
round public relations programs rather than 
to isolated publicity items. This indicates a 
much more meaningful and comprehensive 
view of public relations on the part of social 
and health agencies than has existed in the 
past. 


Public Relations Personnel 
In a census of positions in public relations 


in the social work field made in 1938 by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, less than 1,000 full- 
time positions were enumerated. Although 
additional agencies have been engaging pub- 
lic relations staff members since then, the re- 
sulting increase was offset during the war by 
the loss of personnel to war jobs and the 
armed services. It is safe to say that at the end 
of 1945 there were not many more public re- 
lations positions in social work than the 
Foundation study indicated. The total num- 
ber began to increase again during 1946. 

The size, scope, and importance of public re- 
lations problems of social agencies seem to be 
no criterion for the employment of public rela- 
tions personnel. In some important national 
agencies with difficult public education prob- 
lems, one finds no specialized personnel for 
this service, no help available to local agencies 
in the field, and no national educational pro- 
gram in the field in which the national agency 
is working. In other national agencies, some of 
them with less difficult public relations prob- 
lems, one finds staff for this function. In local 
communities it is the community chest which 
most often engages public relations personnel, 
although of more than 700 chests only about 
100 have such staff. Of 230 family service 
agencies, only 7 employ staff for interpretation. 
Of the 200 local member agencies of the Child 
Welfare League of America, only 4 employ 
public relations staff and 15, most of them 
state-wide agencies, have money-raising staff 
members who are also responsible for public 
relations. In 1,345 local Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, 35 employ full-time public 
relations staff and 110 employ such staff on a 
part-time basis. Forty-four of 434 local Young 


é 


Women’s Christian Associations employ pub- 
lic relations staff. 

The necessity for raising money has always 
provided a natural impetus to the establish- 
ment of public relations programs. In Chicago 
and New York City, where the central money- 
raising agencies provide only partial support 
for the individual social agencies, it is under- 
standable to find the largest concentration of 
professional personnel for money raising and 
public relations. Even in these cities, where 
sO many agencies are proportionately larger 
than in the rest of the country, the public re- 
lations program is often subordinated to 
money raising, with the agencies hiring only 
one staff member for this dual function and 
securing one with money-raising rather than 
public relations skills. 

‘The illogical and uneven distribution of 
public relations staff members among agen- 
cies leads one to the conclusion that rather 
than size, budget, or type of program it is 
conviction and far-sightedness among execu- 
tives and boards of directors which determine 
whether there shall be public relations staff in 
the agency. 

Lack of public relations staff in the average 
social agency means that executives and regu- 
lar staff members are conducting the bulk of 
the public relations programs in the field of 
social work. The use of public relations com- 
mittees, both to advise the staff and to sub- 
stitute for staff in actually carrying on the pro- 
gram, is increasing rapidly. The Family Serv- 
ice Association of America reports that 116 
of its 230 member agencies have such com- 
mittees; and there are 600 public relations 
committees in the 1,345 local Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and 180 in the 434 local 
Young Women’s Christian Associations. 


Need for Training Facilities 

Most of the people now occupying full-time 
positions in public relations in social work 
have come from the newspaper or commer- 
cial public relations fields. A handful have 
come from social work itself, as workers with 
a flair for publicity gradually move from part- 
time to full-time assignments to this function 
in their agencies. Those in the first-named 
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group have learned about social work through 
experience rather than training. Given ability 
in use of the techniques of public relations, 
the success of these workers has been propor- 
tionate to their ability and willingness to add 
to their skills the special knowledge of the 
subject matter of social work necessary to 
carry on a public relations program in this 
field. 

In order to do an adequate job of public 
relations in industry or commerce, the public 
relations worker must be intimately ac- 
quainted with his company’s product, its em- 
ploye relationships, its relationships with stock- 
holders and competitors, and the place of the 
company in the community. There is a definite 
trend toward specialization among workers 
in this field, with some focusing on certain 
types of industry and others specializing in 
specific public relations problems such as em- 
ploye relations or stockholder relations. So- 
cial work, by its very nature, requires an even 
greater degree of specialized knowledge and 
understanding on the part of its public rela- 
tions personnel. Dealing as it does with per- 
sonal problems, deep-rooted community at- 
titudes about race and nationality, lack of 
public understanding of the fundamentals of 
mental health and mental illness, the stigma 
of economic failure that is attached to recipi- 
ents of many kinds of social service, public re- 
lations in social work requires a high degree 
of skill and knowledge of many things which, 
to the average person, are still unfamiliar. 

There is a serious lack of training facilities 
for public relations workers in social work; 
and of course public relations as a function 
of social agencies cannot continue to advance 
in recognition or to build around itself a corps 
of sound practitioners until such facilities are 
provided. Although few schools of social work 
offer courses in public relations, the lack of 
acceptance of the subject as an essential ele- 
ment in the equipment of social workers ac- 
counts largely for the failure of schools to 
offer such courses routinely. A difficulty has 


arisen in several schools which have desired. 


to institute public relations courses but have 
not been able to find instructors skilled in 
both the subject matter and in teaching 


methods. Where public relations courses exist 
in schools of social work, they are usually only 
single-quarter introductory courses. The New 
York School of Social Work is an exception, 
offering three separate courses and field work 
in this subject. Courses in community organi- 
zation and social work administration touch 
on public relations, but do not give detailed 
training. 

Meanwhile, due probably to the wartime 
surge of interest in social problems which has 
permeated the thinking of so many people 
and to the rising interest in public relations 
itself as a profession, there are increasing 
numbers of young college graduates, writers, 
and social workers who are clamoring to make 
social work public relations their career. 

In view of the fact that the acceptance of 
public relations as a specialized function in 
social work is not universal, two kinds of train- 
ing must be carried on concurrently. One must 
be developed for those social workers who will 
be carrying a good part of the public relations 
responsibility in their agencies whether spe- 
cialized public relations personnel is em- 
ployed or not. Another and more intensive 
kind of training is needed for people who are 
seeking to engage in a social work public re- 
lations career. This latter type of training, 
which is not yet available, should include 
courses in the fundamentals of social work as 
well as in the specialized subject matter of 
public relations and publicity. 

A committee on professional standards of 
the National Publicity Council for Health 
and Welfare Services has been authorized to 
explore ways and means of stimulating the 
provision of both the above types of train- 
ing. This is in line with the growing con- 
sciousness that the practice of public relations 
has become a profession. The National As- 
sociation of Public Relations Counsel, a na- 
tion-wide organization of commercial and in- 
dustrial public relations people formed in 
1944, 1s giving attention to this subject, as are 
the American Council on Public Relations 
and the American Public Relations Associa- 
tion. Meanwhile, within one of the fields of so- 
cial work itself, the professional problems of 
the public information specialist are beginning 
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to claim attention: the American Public Wel- 
fare Association arranged a session at its na- 
tional meeting in December, 1946, especially 
for those people in the public welfare field 
who are devoting full time to the public in- 
formation or public relations job. 


Public Health Education As a Profession 
The situation with respect to public educa- 


tion is much brighter in the public health field 


than in the social work field. The fact that the 
public health profession is older than that of 
social work may be one reason for the fact 
that health agencies are farther along in pub- 
lic education methods and skills. Another 
reason is that health subjects lend themselves 
more easily to the popular channels of com- 
munication — photographs, motion pictures, 
posters — than the less tangible subjects of so- 
cial work. Again, health is more nearly an 
exact science than is social work. Most social 
workers are still reluctant to attempt public 
generalizations concerning problems which 
are inherently personal and individual. But the 
most important reason of all is to be found in 
the way in which the average health agency 
conceives of its job. It includes within its 
sphere of activity and responsibility the health 
of the entire community, whereas the social 
agency has traditionally regarded its program 
as being primarily for people in trouble. As 
social work moves slowly from this restricted 
position, it is conceivable that the preventive 
side of its work will become more important 
and that, as in the health field, emphasis on 
prevention will bring about a true educational 
program for the whole community. 

There are three loosely related functions in 
public health administration which are often 
carried on by the same person or department: 
“public relations,’ which covers the relation- 
ship to the public of the health agency as an 
institution; “publicity,” through which the 
agency itself and its services are advertised; 
and “public health education,” which is the 
program to bring health information to the 
public and to educate people to better health 
practices. 

For the last-named of these three functions, 
health education, there are formal training 


facilities. Emphasis is placed on health educa- 
tion at a number of schools of public health, 
notably those at Yale University, the Univer- 
sity of California, the University of Michigan, 
and the University of North Carolina. The 
American Public Health Association pioneered 
in recognizing health education as a profes- 
sional function when it established a Health 
Education Section in 1920. In 1943 the gov- 
erning council of the Association approved 
a committee report defining the function of 
health education and the qualifications for 
health educators.+ 

Thirty-three of the 48 state health depart- 
ments now have health educators, and an in- 
creasing number of county public health de- 
partments and local voluntary and public 
health agencies include such specialized per- 
sonnel on their staffs. An indication of the in- 
crease in the number of health education posi- 
tions is found in the fact that of the total num- 


-ber of candidates for public health degrees in 


the academic year 1944-1945, less than one- 
quarter listed public health education as their 
profession, while in the year 1945-1946, nearly 
one-third listed themselves as health educators. 

In the past few years health education, like 
public relations in social work, has been going 
through a period of development which has 
carried it away from an emphasis on “tools” 
to a deeper and sounder consideration of edu- 
cational methods and community organiza- 
tion for health. Health workers concentrated 
in the past on learning how to produce and 
use the materials of mass health education — 
posters, booklets, lantern slides, films. The 
trend now is toward greater emphasis on 
reaching small groups in face-to-face educa- 
tion, making possible the true application 
of the principles of education as a two-way 
process. Tools, in this kind of education, slip 
into their important but incidental place. 

In considering the skills needed for all func- 
tions in the health agency, the health field 
is now facing the question of the relationship 
between health education, which is concerned 
with education of the public to better health 


1“The Educational Qualifications of Health Edu- 
cators,” in American Journal of Public Health. August 


1943. 
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practices, and public relations, which is con- 
cerned with the relationship of the public and 
the health agency as an institution. In some 
national agencies, and a few large local ones, 
the staff includes both a health educator and a 
public relations worker, the former with train- 
ing in basic health subjects and educational 
methods, the latter with experience in press, 
radio, and other channels of publicity. In many 
health agencies both health education and 
public relations programs are conducted by 
the executives and health workers with no 
specialized personnel. In agencies in which 
budgets provide for only one specialized 
worker, this worker is usually a health educa- 
tor who may or may not share the responsi- 
bility for the public relations program with 
the executive. 


Central Services and Research 


The only national service agency devoted 
solely to the subject of social work public re- 
lations and public health education is the Na- 
tional Publicity Council for Health and Wel- 
fare Services. The Council, established in 1921 
and known until 1943 as the Social Work 
Publicity Council, serves as a clearing house 
of public relations ideas and information. It 
has a membership of some 2,000 governmental 
and voluntary social and health agencies. Its 
magazine, Channels, is a digest of current pub- 
lic relations trends and practices; its series 
of “how-to-do-it” bulletins gives practical help 
on the use of the various publicity media. Help 
with local public relations and publicity prob- 
lems is given through its information service 
and, for agency members, through a consulta- 
tion service. At the National Conference of 
Social Work the Council conducts meetings 
on public relations for social work and arranges 
an extensive exhibit of representative publicity 
examples. The latter is available throughout 
' the year for study at the Council’s headquar- 
ters in New York, and under certain condi- 
tions parts of the collection may be borrowed. 
At the annual convention of the American 
Public Health Association the Council con- 
ducts the Health Education and Publicity 
Headquarters. It frequently conducts insti- 


tutes and clinics on public relations for groups 
of agencies. 

The Department of Social Work Interpre- 
tation of the Russell Sage Foundation has 
been concerned primarily with studies and 
publications dealing with the development of 
programs and resources for interpretation, 
and with the adaptation of general publicity 
techniques to the problems of social welfare. In 
late 1946 it had in preparation two books re- 
porting case studies in public relations, these 
rounding out a series of four studies dealing 
with (a) a public relations program in a state 
public assistance agency, (b) a national move- 
ment which has many assets for public under- 
standing, (c) the rapidly growing and little 
known. profession of social case work, and 
(d) the problems of growth and survival in 
institutional public relations. 
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SALLIE E. Bricutr 


PUBLIC WELFARE? in its literal meaning, 
and increasingly in its legal interpretation, em- 
braces the whole range of social desirability. 
In recent years, however, the term has been 
restricted in common usage to denote a particu- 
lar sphere of governmental responsibility. 
Sometimes it is used to describe all public 
activities serving the needs of individuals in 
such areas as housing, recreation, health, and 
social service. At other times it is used to refer 
only to those particular. services which have 
been placed by legislation in a unit of govern- 
ment specifically called the “public welfare 
department.” This latter usage leaves unan- 
swered, of course, the question of what princi- 
ples govern the assignment of particular func- 
tions to that particular agency. Public wel- 
fare, like many other of the newer public sery- 
ices, covers an area in which the philosophy 
and practice of governmental responsibility 
have radically changed in recent years, and 
are still developing. Moreover its scope de- 
pends in turn on other areas of activity which 
are themselves not permanently established in 
definitive form. Any effort at definition must 
therefore recognize that public welfare is still 
a highly fluid concept. 

In public welfare, as it exists in the United 
States today, two major streams of historical 
development are merged. One is a translation 
into modern terms of the ancient concept of 
common responsibility in organized society 
for the security of the individual. While this 
principle of social organization has been evi- 
dent in the care extended by even the most 
primitive tribal societies to the aged, handi- 
capped, and orphaned young, the Elizabethan 
Poor Law enacted in England in 1601, and 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in DirEcrory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 


Public Welfare 


from which much of this country’s early re- 
lief legislation derived, placed this responsi- 
bility on government through legislative en- 
actment. The other heritage which has shaped 
the development of public welfare in its pres- 
ent theory and practice is the younger and 
still developing concept of social case work 
as a profession. Social case work embodies the 
basic principle that personal and family situa- 
tions involving social aid or action should be 
handled on an individual basis by persons 
who are professionally trained for that pur- 
pose. See Sociat Case Work. 

Public welfare has added to the ancient con- 
cept of public responsibility for individual se- 
curity the modern ideal of discharging that 
responsibility on a professional basis through 
sympathetic and knowledgeable consideration 
of individual circumstance, The poor law as- 
sumed individual failure or deficiency on the 
part of those it served. Modern public welfare 
seeks to assist, not to judge, those whom it 
serves and to render its aid and service in such 
a way as to strengthen, not to diminish, their 
dignity and stature as human beings. This is 
the very essence of modern democracy which 
recognizes the individual as the source of all 
social value. It is also the philosophical *princi- 
ple which social work translates into profes- 
sional practice. 

Any comprehensive definition of public 
welfare must include social insurance, even 
with due recognition of its contributory 
character. Social insurance is a form of re- 
quired private saving for which the govern- 
ment acts as banker and manager, and as such 
is not directly in the line of historical develop- 
ment from which public aid springs, namely, 
the ultimate responsibility of government for 
any human being who is without resources of 
his own. Nevertheless, the social insurance 
systems do constitute new and different 
methods of preventing dependency among the 
members of society, and in this sense share a 
common purpose with public aid. A discern- 
ible trend in governmental insurance programs ° 
lies in the direction of a larger assumption of 
residual responsibility for all people. See So- 
CIAL INSURANCE. 

The residual character of public welfare 
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responsibility is basic to an understanding of 
its functions, for it explains their changing 
character. On the one hand, as the relation- 
ship of individuals to society becomes more 
complex, there is an increasing need for public 
aid. On the other hand, as the scope of govern- 
mental service develops in new directions, 
needs which would otherwise be met only by 
welfare services are provided for in other ways. 
In addition to the major development of social 
insurance, examples can be cited in the case of 
public health clinics, school lunches as a func- 
tion of the schools, day care for children, pub- 
lic housing, recreational activities, and others. 
Public welfare is often the pioneer in develop- 
ing activities which are turned over to spe- 
cialized agencies serving the population as a 
whole when their general social value has been 
established. 

From this background public welfare 
emerges as that area of governmental responsi- 
bility which undertakes to assure security and 
opportunity for effective social adjustment to 
people on an individual or family basis, by 
meeting needs not otherwise provided for, in- 
cluding financial assistance for the needy, pro- 
tection from social exploitation for the weak 
and héipless, and services of a rehabilitative or 
alleviating character. Public welfare services 
are tax-supported and administered by federal, 
state, and local units of government. Func- 
tionally, public welfare includes all govern- 
mental activities for the prevention and treat- 
ment of dependency, neglect, delinquency, 
crime, and physical or mental handicap. It in- 
cludes the various types of assistance such as 
general assistance, work relief, assistance to 
special groups (the aged, dependent children, 
and the blind), and the new emergency types 
of aid found necessary in the war period. Pub- 
lic welfare also includes services for the protec- 
tion of children through such measures as the 
licensing or operation of children’s institutions, 
the supervision of placement of children in 
foster homes or for adoption, and the handling 
of delinquent children — including the opera- 
tion of training schools and general welfare 
services. It includes services for the protection 
of other groups, such as the supervision or 
operation of institutions for the aged, the 
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chronically ill, and (in some states) the feeble- 
minded. Related to the administration of pub- 
lic institutions for special groups are proba- 
tion, parole, and clinic services. Public wel- 
fare agencies are also the medium through 
which the government increasingly extends a 
variety of social services to the general public. 


Early History 


While all three levels of government now 
participate in the administration of public wel- 
fare services in the United States, the basic 
responsibility rests upon the states and their 
political subdivisions in accordance with the 
American tradition that services directly affect- 
ing individuals’ human lives and development 
should be administered by the unit of govern- 
ment closest to the people. The participation 
of the federal government in public welfare is 
of recent origin, and even state responsibility 
was not originally recognized. In the colonial 
period, public welfare was based on the con- 
cepts of the Elizabethan Poor Law with in- 
sistence on local responsibility for care, on 
restriction of aid to those having legal resi- 
dence, on the prinicple of legal family re- 
sponsibility, and on the theory that public aid 
must be sufficiently unpleasant to act as a de- 
terrent to idleness or vagrancy. Local govern- 
ment was responsible for all: classes of the 
destitute, whether mentally ill or deficient, 
physically handicapped, dependent, or delin- 
quent. The almshouse was necessarily the 
chief reliance for this unhappy, ill-assorted 
population of men, women, and children. 

The development of social conscience to- 
ward human misfortunes, together with a 
growing appreciation of the possibility of deal- 
ing with such problems as insanity on a scien- 
tific basis, led to the development of special- 
ized institutions in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. In some cases the states assumed the re- 
sponsibility for their operation, each institu- 
tion operating independently under its own 
board of managers. In other cases the develop- 
ment of private institutions led the states to 
set up state supervising agencies which con- 
stituted in fact the first state welfare depart- 
ments, even though their powers were largely 
visitorial, inspectional, and supervisory. Massa- 


chusetts established the first of these boards of 
state charities in 1863, closely followed by 
Ohio, New York, Illinois, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and others. Later 
many of these boards assumed direct adminis- 
trative responsibility over state institutions. 

In the early 1920’s many states broadened 
the scope of these agencies to include among 
their functions the stimulation of local pub- 
lic welfare activities in the wider fields of as- 
sistance and social services. The organization 
in 1912 of the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau “to investigate and report . . . upon all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of children 
and child life among all classes of people” 
helped to stimulate an interest in child wel- 
fare. All but three states developed some pro- 
vision for mothers’ aid or mothers’ pensions 


and others made provision for aid to the aged 


and the blind. There was, however, great 
unevenness among the states with respect to 
legislation, standards of administration, and 
extent of state participation in financing. 

By 1929 there were departments of public 
welfare in 16 states, boards of control in 9, 
supervisory boards in 14, and child welfare 
agencies in 6. Some states had only separate 
boards for each institution. The functions: of 
most departments were limited, staffs were 
small, and appropriations insignificant. Ap- 
propriations of less than $50,000 a year were 
not uncommon and in a few cases were as 
low as $3,000. Obviously the states were in no 
condition to meet the impact of unprecedented 
need that lay ahead of them. 


Emergency Relief 


The initial impact of the economic and so- 
cial disasters of the depression decade of the 
1930's found all levels of government equally 
unprepared either in machinery, financing, or 
popular understanding to meet a situation 
which by 1930 resulted in 7,000,000 wage- 
earners being unemployed. The federal gov- 
ernment adhered to its traditional position 
that relief was a state and local responsibility, 
until 1932 when Congress established the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and em- 
powered it to make loans not only to help priv- 
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ate enterprise but also to help the states meet 
the relief crisis. 

The establishment of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration (FERA) in 1933 
signified the first assumption of responsibility 
by the federal government for the relief of 
unemployment. States quickly developed re- 
lief machinery to be eligible for federal grants 
which were made both on a matching and a 
discretionary basis. One hundred per cent fed- 
eral grants were made available to provide 
aid for persons who had lived in the state less 
than a year. Between January, 1933, and 
August, 1936, $3,625,000,000 was dispensed 
for relief purposes, of which the federal gov- 
ernment furnished 65.6 per cent, the states 
16.3 per cent, and the localities 18.1 per cent. 
In addition, provision was made for the em- 
ployment of young men from relief families at 
conservation work under the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, and public works employment 
was provided on a contract basis through the 
Public Works Administration and briefly on 
a force account basis through the Civil Works 
Administration. The Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation also’ supplemented re- 
lief and work payments by distributing sur- 
plus agricultural products to the needy. Rural 
rehabilitation corporations were organized to 
make loans and grants to needy farmers. 
Never was a period more productive of im- 
provisation on an emergency basis to meet un- 
precedented need. 

The concurrent deliberations of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Economic Security and 
of other groups brought forth a plan which 
ultimately took shape in two major enact- 
ments in 1935: the Federal Emergency Relief 
Act and the Social Security Act. This plan 
envisioned the federal government taking the 
responsibility for meeting those types of need 
which seemed to be peculiar to the depression 
period, and assisting the states through grants- 
in-aid and insurance plans to meet the needs 
which might be expected to continue as an in- 
evitable by-product of modern industrial so- 
ciety. Under this division of responsibility the 
federal government undertook to provide jobs 
for the able-bodied unemployed through the 
Works Progress Administration (later the 
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Work Projects Administration) and other fed- 
eral agencies; work opportunities and educa- 
tion for needy young people through the Na- 
tional Youth Administration; and rehabilita- 
tive aid to needy farmers through the Reset- 
tlement Administration. Relief to needy un- 
employable persons was left to the states and 
localities. FERA grants to states were discon- 
tinued in 1935, and the Social Security Board 
took over the job of administering the assist- 
ance and insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 


Social Security 


Federal public welfare policy and adminis- 
tration, as they are now constituted, rest in 
large part on the federal Social Security Act 
of 1935. This Act marked the assumption by 
the federal government of leadership and a 
continuing responsibility, since declared by the 
Supreme Court to be consistent with the in- 
tent of the general welfare clause of the Con- 
stitution.’ Ten full years of administration of 
the Social Security Act have demonstrated 
the soundness of the nation’s social security 
system and produced strong support for the 
extension of its benefits and protection to the 
entire population. 

The Social Security Act provides for a 
federally administered system of old age in- 
surance and for federally aided but state-ad- 
ministered systems of unemployment com- 
pensation. Both forms of insurance are sup- 
ported by contributions from worker and em- 
ployer, proportionate to earnings, and call for 
benefit payments based on earnings and length 
of service. In 1939 the old age insurance pro- 
gram was broadened to include benefits for 
the survivors of covered workers. With more 
than 40,000,000 people insured, there were 
at the end of February, 1946, about 1,500,000 
monthly benefits in force, including 650,000 
to wage-earners sixty-five years of age and 
over, 192,000 to wives and children, and 60§8,- 
000 to survivors — orphans, widows, and par- 
ents of insured wage-earners. Reserves held 
in the old age and survivors’ insurance trust 


fund at the end of February, 1946, totaled 


1In the case of Helvering vs. Davis (1937), 301 
U.S. 619. 


$7,300,000,000. The most serious shortcoming 
of the old age and survivors’ insurance pro- 
gram continued to be the limitations of cover- 
age. Two-fifths of the wage-earners of the 
country are not insured under this program, 
including those working in agriculture as 
farm employes or farm owners, self-employed 
persons outside of agriculture, governmental 
employes, persons working in domestic serv- 
ice, those working for nonprofit organizations 
and institutions, and persons in the armed 
services. See Otp AcE AND Survivors’ INsuR- 
ANCE. 

The unemployment compensation programs 
administered by the various states have dis- 
tributed benefits of $3,000,000,000 in the first 
decade of operations and, as of March, 1946, 
have accumulated reserves of $6,800,000,000 
for the protection of the nation’s workers. In 
unemployment compensation, however, the 
coverage is even more limited than in old age 
and survivors’ insurance, and the amount a 
jobless worker gets and the number of weeks 
for which he can draw benefits if he remains 
unemployed differ greatly from state to state 
for workers with similar records of past earn- 
ings. See UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 

The Social Security Act also provides for 
grants to state health departments for crip- 
pled children’s services, maternal and child 
health services, and certain other health pro- 
grams; and to state education departments for 
an expansion of vocational rehabilitation. See 
CrIpPLED CHILDREN, MATERNAL AND CHILD 
Heattu, Pusric Hearty, and VocaTIONAL 
RewHaBiLitaTIon. It also authorizes grants-in- 
aid, on an even matching basis, to states for as- 
sistance to dependent children, the needy blind, 
and needy persons over sixty-five years of age; 
and makes provision of funds through the 
Children’s Bureau for child welfare services, 
especially in rural areas and areas of special 
needs. See Cu1tp WELFARE and Pustic As- 
SISTANCE, 

The availability of federal funds provided 
by the Social Security Act has been a major 
factor in most states in bringing about the 
public welfare program as it exists today, and 
the pattern of federal-state-local partnership 
in public welfare administration and financ- 
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ing seems through its successful operation of 
a decade to have been permanently estab- 
lished. 

The first decade of operations under the So- 
cial Security Act saw several significant 
changes in administration and in program. 
During 1939 most of the federal agencies con- 
cerned with public welfare were brought to- 
gether by executive order in a new organiza- 
tion called the Federal Security Agency. In 
1939, also, several amendments to the Social 
Security Act were enacted liberalizing pro- 
visions for public assistance and increasing 
federal funds for maternal and child health 
services, crippled children’s services, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and public health serv- 
ices. An amendment relating to personnel ad- 
ministration had far-reaching effects on state 
and local public assistance agencies in estab- 
lishing the principle of selecting personnel on 
a basis of merit. The year 1939 also saw the 
inauguration of the stamp plan for the dis- 
tribution of surplus commodities, although 
this program was abandoned when the coun- 


try entered World War II. 


Categorical Public Assistance 


The Social Security Act of 1935, as amended 
in 1939, provided that the federal government 
should finance one-half the cost of assistance 
payments for old age assistance and aid to the. 
needy blind up to an individual monthly pay- 
ment of $40. For aid to dependent children, 
however, the federal government financed 
half the cost of monthly assistance payments 
up to $18 for the first child and $12 for each 
additional child given aid in the same home, 
with no provision for the mother. Legislation 
enacted in 1946 (H. 7037) revised these bases 
of federal matching. Effective October 1, 1946, 
the federal government provides two-thirds of 
the first $15 in old age assistance and aid to 
the blind cases, and two-thirds of the first $9 
in aid to dependent children cases. Above 
these amounts matching will continue on a 
50-50 basis to a maximum federal payment 
of $25 a month for the aged and blind, and 
to $13.50 for the first child and $9 for other 
children in aid to dependent children cases. 

At the end of 1945, state-federal programs 
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of old age assistance were in operation in all 
51 states. All states were operating programs 
of aid to dependent children under the So- 
cial Security Act except Nevada, which had a 
small program financed without the help of 
the federal government. All states except 
Alaska, Missouri, Nevada, and Pennsylvania 
were administering state-federal programs of 
aid to the blind, but the three last-named 
states administer aid to the blind without fed- 
eral funds. 

In June, 1946, 2,108,216 old age recipients 
were receiving an average monthly payment 
of $31.48, the state averages ranging from a 
low of $11.79 in Kentucky to a high of $53.53 
in the state of Washington. The total pay- 
ments in this month were $66,363,812. In the 
aid to dependent children program in the 
same month, 311,294 families including 799,- 
414 children were receiving an average 
monthly payment per family of $53.70, the 
state averages ranging from $21.37 in Ken- 
tucky to $99.28 in the state of Washington. 
Total payments for the month were $16,717,- 
447. A total of 73,979 blind persons were re- 
ceiving assistance averaging $34.05 a month, 
with a range from $13.34 in Kentucky to 
$59.61 in the state of Washington. Total pay- 
ments in this category for this month were 
$2,518,627. 

Although the recipients of categorical pub- 
lic assistance are largely unemployable, the 
number of persons in these groups needing aid 
dropped appreciably during the war years. 
This was true particularly in the aid to de- 
pendent children program, due to the great 
increase of employment of women in war 
work. Since the close of the war all three 
categories have shown increased case loads, 
with the largest gain being registered in the 
aid to dependent children program. 

The Social Security Act requires that public 
assistance must be available in all local sub- 
divisions if a state is to get federal funds. 
Payments in all categories are now available 
in every county in the United States. In con- 
trast, at the end of 1934, old age assistance 
and aid to the blind were available in less than 


1 Including Alaska, Hawaii, and District of Colum- 
ia. 
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one-third, and aid to dependent children in 
about half, of the counties in the United States. 

The influence of the Social Security Act is 
also evident in the growth of the number of 
persons who are receiving aid. The trend of 
the first ten years of administration under the 
Act has been in the direction of minimizing 
eligibility conditions other than need. Marked 
progress has also been made in making pay- 
ments more nearly commensurate with need. 

In ten years of operation, federal matching 
of public assistance grants has aggregated 
$2,800,000,000. Of this, $2,300,000,000 was for 
old age assistance, $429,000,000 for aid to de- 
pendent children, and $66,000,000 for aid to 
the blind. This federal money was supple- 
mented by still greater amounts provided by 
the states and localities, which have provided 
for many types of assistance for which federal 
matching is not authorized, Progress in meet- 
ing need widely and more adequately is due 
not only to the establishment of the federal 
grants but also to increased support of the 
public welfare programs on the part of states 
and their localities. 

At the end of the first decade of public as- 
sistance administration under the Social Secu- 
rity Act the monthly expenditure for old age 
assistance payments was more than ten times 
that in June, 1935. Expenditures for both aid 
to dependent children and aid to the blind had 
almost trebled. The average old age assistance 
payment was $18 in June, 1935, and $29 a 
decade later. Average payments for aid to de- 
pendent children rose from $32 to $47 a month 
for a family which, on the average, included 
2.5 children. For aid to the blind the rise in 
the average payment was from $20 to $30. Al- 
though most of the increase in average pay- 
ments occurred during the war years when 
the cost of living also moved upward, maxi- 
mum limits on individual payments have pre- 
vented many states from increasing all pay- 
ments by amounts commensurate with the 
rise in living costs. On the other hand, many 
states have gone beyond the maximum limits 
established in the Social Security Act for fed- 
eral matching. 

At the end of 1945, 25 states had ‘no maxi- 
mums in the aid to dependent children pro- 


gram and 8 states had set maximums above the 
$18-$12 limits for federal matching. In 26 
states more than $40 a month could be paid 
in old age assistance, and in 21 states aid to 
the blind could exceed $40. (Some of these 
states paid more than $40 only when the in- 
dividual needed medical care.) In addition, 
some other states provided medical care 
through special medical programs or from 
general assistance funds. This trend toward 
higher maxima or the complete elimination of 
ceilings in state programs has given strong 
support to the proposal that all ceilings be 
eliminated in the titles of the federal Social 
Security Act governing public aid. 


General Assistance 


The three categories of assistance in which 
the federal government participates by no 
means reflect the total assistance responsibili- 
ties of the states and localities. Those persons 
needing aid who fall outside the scope of any 
other provision must rely on whatever the 
state or locality offers under the catch-all desig- 


nation of “general relief” or “general assist- 


ance.” Many states do not participate in the 
financing of general assistance and leave the 
entire responsibility to the localities. In many 
states no provision is made from public funds 
for the able-bodied needy who are considered 
to be employable. Despite these limits, there 
were until June, 1941, over a million cases 
dependent on general assistance, and even in 
the war month of June, 1945, there were 
259,000 families receiving this form of aid. 

In June, 1946, 278,000 cases were receiv- 
ing monthly general assistance grants aver- 
aging $32.66 and ranging in average from 
a low of $9.32 in Mississippi to a high of $52.24 
in the state of Washington. Total expenditures 
for this month were $9,090,000. 

General assistance, where available, is fre- 
quently used to supplement the maximum 
payments for categorical assistance in which 
the federal government participates. It has 
become increasingly apparent that no rigid 
categorical concept, especially one so restric- 
tive as that of the present Social Security Act, 
could possibly encompass all types of human 
need. As a result there has been a widespread 
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and increasing demand on the part of the 
state and local welfare agencies —a demand 
in which the Social Security Board has con- 
curred — for federal participation in general 
assistance. 


Children’s Services 

The second largest area of public welfare 
activity is the field of children’s services. These 
include both the newer child welfare services 
in rural areas or areas of special need, made 
possible by grants to the states under Title 
V of the Social Security Act, and older func- 
tions relating to the protection and care of 
dependent, neglected, and delinquent chil- 
dren. Increasingly the operation of training 
schools has been placed under welfare depart- 
ments, and in some states children are com- 
mitted to the welfare department rather than 
to a particular institution by the courts. The 
authority to license private child-caring in- 
stitutions, and in doing so to fix the standards 
of their operation, is vested in many public 
welfare departments. The approval and su- 
pervision of foster homes for children needing 
care outside their own homes is a welfare 
function. 

Forty-seven states,t Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico receive funds from the United 
States Children’s Bureau for child welfare 
workers, and in addition, the states have con- 
sistently added specialists in this field and 
paid them from their own funds. The out- 
standing weakness of current provisions for 
child welfare services is the lack of coverage. 
The period of experimentation and demonstra- 
tion has been satisfactorily concluded and it 
is expected that responsibility will be assumed 
by the federal, state, and local governments 
to make effective child welfare services avail- 
able in every county of the United States. 

The aid to dependent children program, 
which is designed to meet the economic needs 
of children deprived of parental support, 
served (in June, 1946) a total of 799,414 chil- 
dren in 311,294 families, and like the other 
public assistance programs is administered in 
every county of the United States. The need for 


1 Utah does not participate in the program of child 
welfare services. 
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specialized services to children is as universal 
as the need for financial aid, and it has become 
evident to many that the same federal-state- 
local partnership and grant-in-aid pattern that 
has been applied to aid to dependent children 
might be used to expand the specialized serv- 
ices to children and to make them equally 
available in every section of the land. 


Care of the Infirm and Chronically Ill 


Public welfare departments are increasingly 
concerned with the specialized services re- 
quired by the infirm and chronically ill. See 
Tue Acep. Prior to the enactment of special 
programs of assistance for the aged, the egre- 
gious almshouse absorbed the chronically ill 
together with the able-bodied aged into a form 
of custodial care which generally was of a 
very poor character. With the beginning of the 
social security program many states abolished 
their almshouses. The able-bodied aged were 
given cash assistance, and boarding homes 
were found for those requiring special care. 
In other states, county almshouses were abol- 
ished and district homes covering several 
counties were substituted. Even where county 
almshouses were retained, they were gradually 
emptied of their able-bodied inmates and be- 
came, in fact, hospitals or homes for the chroni- 
cally ill, with emphasis on medical care. 

The Social Security Act prohibits the pay- 
ment of federal assistance funds to inmates of 
public institutions, but permits such payments 
to inmates of private institutions. This situa- 
tion has tended to increase the number of 
private boarding and nursing homes for the 
aged. Increasing overhead and shortage of 
personnel during the war years decreased both 
the quality and number of such homes, with 
the result that interest turned again to public 
facilities. Support was mobilized for amend- 
ing the Social Security Act to permit the pay- 
ment of assistance to persons residing in pub- 
lic institutions of their own choice. In the 
meantime, certain states, notably Illinois, 
passed legislation permitting the use of state 
funds for this purpose. The wartime over- 
crowding of general hospitals tended to restrict 
facilities which were formerly available to the 


chronically ill; and this coupled with the 
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shortage of suitable boarding homes, has led 
to an increasing acceptance of the need for 
specialized institutions for the chronically 
ill. Where provided, these are usually operated 
by the state on a district basis except in the 
larger cities. The increasing tendency to con- 
centrate on suitable medical care in such in- 
stitutions has led to the transfer of manage- 
ment in some cases to health departments, with 
the welfare departments retaining responsi- 
bility for intake, release, and social services. 


Wartime Welfare Services 


The purpose of the federal government to 
provide jobs for the able-bodied unemployed 
was never fully realized through work relief 
or public works programs. Many states and 
localities assumed some of this burden through 
general relief and local work programs until 
the outbreak of World War II, which quickly 
changed the national unemployment picture. 
Increasing demands for manpower took all 
able-bodied persons from the relief rolls, and 
in addition a large number of handicapped 
persons found work in wartime production. 
By 1943 the federal work programs had been 
discontinued, and the public assistance and 
general relief rolls of the country contained 
only those unable to work because of the dis- 
ability of age, illness, or other serious handi- 
cap. The residual group needing aid even 
under national conditions of full employment 
numbered about 3,000,000 persons. They re- 
ceived aid of about one billion dollars a year 
from federal, state, and local governments. 

The war did not substantially change the 
basic responsibilities of public welfare but it 
did add many new functions which were spe- 
cifically related to wartime needs. The con- 
version of a peacetime economy to supply the 
needs of 15,000,000 persons drawn into mili- 
tary service caused profound dislocations in 
civilian life. War jobs were not necessarily 
located where workers normally lived and a 
vast migration was necessary. Moreover, these 
jobs were often concentrated in localities which 
underwent a vast and sudden expansion of 
population, with dislocation of their com- 
munity stability and overtaxing of their facili- 
ties and resources. Accompanying these 


changes came social restlessness, reflected in 
juvenile delinquency, racial conflict, confu- 


sion of social values, political tension, and 


other disturbing characteristics of war- 
time life on the home front. Public welfare 
departments made an important contribution 
to the war by assisting individuals to adjust 
to these changes. 

Federal agencies played an important role 
in stimulating welfare services to meet needs 
growing out of war policies. The central re- 
sponsibility for planning and coordination of 
wartime welfare services was vested in the 
Federal Security Agency. The Social Security 
Board and the Children’s Bureau naturally 
assumed a role of leadership in their respec- 
tive fields. Other federal agencies active in 
the field of wartime welfare services included 
the Office of Civilian Defense, the War Man- 
power Commission, and the War Relocation 
Authority, the latter specifically concerned 
with the removal and relocation from the West 
Coast of persons of Japanese descent. 

Throughout the country, public welfare 
offices, equipped to render a variety of social 
services to the entire citizenry, administered 
special programs providing assistance to per- 
sons directly affected by enemy action or the 
threat of enemy action, and distributed assist- 
ance sent through neutral countries for enemy 
aliens and their dependents. Public welfare 
departments were extensively called on to co- 
operate with the Selective Service System in 
reviewing the histories of men whose ability to 
adjust to military life was thought to be doubt- 
ful. They rendered many services related to 
the employment of persons formerly receiving 
public aid. This was particularly true of moth- 
ers with young children. Welfare departments 
shared with schools the responsibility for mak- 
ing provision, outside their own homes, for 
the children of working mothers. They were 
frequently concerned with the licensing of 
voluntary day care centers, with the counsel- 
ing of mothers about to enter employment, 
and with the direct provision of foster day 
care. 

Many state and local welfare departments 
made heavy financial investments in rehabili- 
tative services to their own clients or to other 
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handicapped persons in order to make them 
employable. These agencies were particularly 
concerned with the problem of increased juve- 
nile delinquency and cooperated with other 
agencies in stimulating new community ac- 
tivities for young people and in rendering so- 
cial services where needed. This cooperation 
with community programs involved the pub- 
lic welfare agencies with the schools, the 
courts, the hospitals, and particularly with 
the referral and information centers serving 
the returned veteran. The use of public welfare 
agencies for a multitude of wartime social 
services has doubtless established their serv- 
ice function permanently. 

‘Discussion of the role of public welfare in 
wartime would be incomplete without men- 
tion of its extension to the international field 
_ through the operations of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA). UNRRA has had no sovereignty 
of its own but has been the service agency of 48 
governments, which through a highly special- 
ized staff selected by international civil service 
and with funds contributed equitably by the 
member governments, has operated (a) to pro- 
vide the population of liberated countries with 
food, clothing, and shelter, and with aid in the 
prevention of pestilence and recovery of the 
health of the people; and (b) particularly to 
provide arrangements for the return of prison- 
ers and exiles to their homes. UNRRA thus 
has carried the basic principle of public wel- 
fare’s mutual responsibility to its logical con- 
clusion in the international field. Its temporary 
character has prompted serious discussion of 
the need for a permanent international organi- 
zation in the field of social welfare and within 
the framework of the United Nations. See 
Forzicn Reiger AND REHABILITATION. 


Changing Trends in Public Welfare 


Ten years’ experience in the administration 
of public welfare programs under the Social 
Security Act has turned the attention both 
of administrators and legislators to desirable 
changes in the program and concept of public 
welfare. Of major importance is the increasing 
tendency to move completely away from the 
categorical approach to assistance. A “plat- 
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form for public welfare”! adopted by the 
American Public Welfare Association pro- 
poses a comprehensive assistance program 
with federal matching for state and local as- 
sistance payments to meet any type of need, 
regardless of its origin or character. It further 
proposes that federal maxima be eliminated 
and that federal grants to states be on a vari- 
able basis; also that states receiving federal 
funds for matching welfare expenditures be 
required to abolish all residence and citizen- 
ship requirements as conditions of eligibility 
for assistance. 

Some states have moved to eliminate their 
settlement laws without waiting for federal 
legislation. Rhode Island eliminated settle- 
ment as a requirement for general assistance 
in 1942 and for categorical assistance in 1943. 
Pennsylvania in 1945 abolished residence and 
settlement requirements on a reciprocal basis, 
while New York in 1946 abolished all intra- 
state residence requirements and provided for 
state aid to nonsettled persons. The traditional, 
involved process of transporting indigent 
people to their state or town of residence and 
collecting costs from various governmental 
jurisdictions continues as a major and waste- 
ful activity of many public welfare agencies, 
but it is doubtful that a quick solution to this 
problem will be found without federal legis- 
lation. See Settlement Laws in Micranrts, 
‘TRANSIENTS, AND. TRAVELERS. 

Other major proposals involving federal 
legislation in the field of public welfare include 
broader provisions for medical care for the 
indigent and federal matching for foster home 
care and for social services generally. See Fos- 
TER CARE FOR CHILDREN and Mepicat Care. 
The increasing role of such services in the 
public welfare programs is perhaps the most 
significant development of recent times. It sug- 
gests that with the burden of economic need 
eventually to be borne by the insurance pro- 
grams, the public welfare program of the 
future will be largely a provision of general- 
ized and specialized social services. 


Federal Welfare Agencies 
The tendency to apply the term 


1 See Wickenden, infra. 
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‘compre- 
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hensive public welfare service” to the work of 
the local public welfare agency, and the trend 
toward integration of welfare functions at the 
state level into a single state welfare agency, 
have their counterpart at the federal level of 
government. 

On May 16, 1946, President Truman an- 
nounced several reorganization plans under 
his executive authority. Under Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2, which became effective July 
16, 1946, the Federal Security Agency was 
reconstituted under four main operating 
branches. These are (a) Social Security Ad- 
ministration, including Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
and Children’s Bureau (transferred from the 
United States Department of Labor); (b) 
Office of Education; (c) Public Health Sery- 
ice; and (d) Office of Special Services, includ- 
ing Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Appeals Board, Food 
and Drug Administration, Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and Office of Commu- 
nity War Services. This reorganization is in 
line with the announced intention of the 
President to introduce legislation creating a 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, a proposal which has excited widespread 
interest among social workers and _ holds 
promise for a sound future development of 
federal welfare function. See FeprraL AcEN- 
cles IN SociaL Work. 
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RACIAL PROGRAMS IN SOCIAL 
WORK.’ There are in the United States ap- 
proximately 14,000,000 Negroes, 11,000,000 
foreign born, 5,000,000 Jews, 1,200,000 Latin- 
Americans (of whom some 735,000 are for- 
eign born), 400,000 American Indians, and 
127,000 persons of Japanese ancestry. These 
constitute, at the present time, the most sig- 
nificant minorities in American life because 
they are the groups which experience in vary- 
ing degrees disabilities, discrimination, and 
isolation associated with their status as minor- 
ity racial or cultural groups. 

World War II had a pronounced effect upon 
the status and experience of all these groups 
and upon the attitudes toward them in the 
rest of the population. Several millions of these 
minority peoples served in the armed forces, 
and others migrated from their home 
communities to congested industrial centers 
for work in war industries. This mobility 
changed the character of many of their social 
problems. There was, on the one hand, a 
loosening of the bonds of custom in the old 
settings and, on the other hand, the establish- 
ment of personal contacts in new environ- 
ments without the steadying effect of estab- 
lished custom. 

While many profited culturally from the 
change of setting, the same current of migra- 
tion to industrial centers carried with it other 
migrants with pronounced racial attitudes 
and economic insecurities which contributed 
measurably to a modification of racial attitudes 
in the new centers of residence. The move- 
ment into cities intensified the housing short- 
ages brought about by a long period of under- 
construction. As a result, some of the most 
severe tensions involving problems of. race 
relations centered around the pressure of 
stronger and longer-entrenched groups to 
keep the newcomers out. Negroes experi- 
enced the most constant and general restric- 
tions with respect to housing, largely as a re- 
sult of the use of restrictive covenants by 
white residents. Japanese-Americans were 
similarly affected, due to a measure of resist- 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Directory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 
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ance on the West Coast to their return from 
the relocation camps and the consequent 
spread of the population to cities of the Mid- 
west and East. 

Looked at in one way, the problem of all 
minority groups in American life is the same. 
All of them are residents of a nation whose 
basic philosophy and governmental structure 
rest upon the principle of equal rights and 
equal opportunities for the individual. But for 
various reasons the members of these particu- 
lar groups do not in fact enjoy the same rights 
and opportunities that are open to the major- 
ity. Some actually are not yet permitted to 
become citizens. Others are citizens in name, 
but are not permitted to exercise the rights or 
even fulfill the obligations of citizens. Each of 
these groups, therefore, is striving toward the 
goal of full citizenship and is interested in 
combating the forces which prevent attain- 
ment of this goal. Out of this conflict has de- 
veloped a more concerted attack, on the part 
of minorities and their liberal supporters, 
against the institution of segregation itself. 

Some of the factors making achievement of 
full citizenship difficult lie within the groups 
themselves, but for the most part they are out- 
side forces. We are only at the beginning of a 
clear understanding of these forces, and of 
the extent to which they are at the bottom of 
the difficulties of all minority groups. The 
broad interracial and intercultural programs 
discussed in another part of this volume repre- 
sent the recognition of the interdependence of 
these forces and the extent to which there is 
general agreement on the manner in which 
they can best be combated. See INTERRACIAL 
AND INTERCULTURAL AcTivitigs. At the same 
time, within each of the individual groups, 
organizations and programs have developed 
looking toward the establishment of the full 
citizenship of the members of that particular 
group or toward the amelioration or solution 
of problems especially affecting them. It is 
these programs and organizations with which 
this article deals. 

It should be recognized that it is increas- 
ingly difficult to separate these “racial” pro- 
grams from interracial and intercultural pro- 
grams. Most of the programs discussed below 
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are at least bi-racial, and all increasingly in- 
volve a recognition of the common aspects of 
all minority problems. Thus we find, for ex- 
ample, the Anti-Defamation League (a Jewish 
organization) appearing as a friend of the 
court on behalf of Negroes involved in a re- 
strictive covenant case, and the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People interesting itself on the West Coast in 
the problems of Japanese-Americans. 


Negroes 


A major economic change in the status of 
the Negro labor force took place during the 
war as a result of the movement of Negroes 
into war industries. In 1940, Negro men, form- 
ing 10.3 per cent of the total male working 
population, were 60.2 per cent of all males in 
domestic service, 21 per cent of all urban labor- 
ers, and 21 per cent of all farm laborers and 
foremen. Negro women, constituting 18.9 per 
cent of the total female working population, 
were 46.6 per cent of all female domestics and 
26.9 per cent of all female laborers. As late as 
July, 1942, Negroes constituted only 2.5 per 
cent of the total employment in industrial 
plants reporting to the War Manpower Com- 
mission. By November, 1944, this percentage 
had increased to 8.3 per cent. There was also 
a great increase in the Negroes employed by 
the federal government, half of whom were 
in clerical, administrative, professional, and 
subprofessional positions. ; | 

In spite of all that these changes meant in 
increased income and better opportunities, 
these wartime movements did little to change 
the relative status of Negro workers as com- 
pared with white workers. Negroes were still 
overwhelmingly at the bottom with reference 
to both occupations and incomes. The war had 
uprooted perhaps 750,000 from their former 
homes and brought them into the already 
congested Negro areas of urban communities. 
This was especially felt in such northern and 
western cities as Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco. The new- 
comers were unfamiliar with.the requirements 
of urban life and unaccustomed to factory 
work and the pattern of race relations in 
northern cities. The great majority of them 


labored under the handicap of a southern 
educational system which provided them with 
the least adequate schooling to be found any- 
where in the country. 

In this situation there was one national 
organization which had long recognized the 
special problems of Negro migrants in urban 
communities and which was in a position to 
assume leadership in meeting the more intense 
problems created by World War II. This was 
the National Urban League, established on an 
interracial basis in 1910 to deal with the so- 
cial problems of Negroes in urban areas. The 
League now operates local affiliates in 54 cities 
in 27 states. In these cities nearly 3,000,000 
Negroes live, representing 45 per cent of the 
urban Negro population of the country. Dur- 
ing the war and continuing into the period of 
reconversion, all Urban Leagues have placed 
great stress on employment, accepting as their 
responsibility the opening up of new op- 
portunities for Negro workers, the education 
of employers and the public, the promotion of 
better training facilities, and the orientation 
of workers. Other aspects of Urban League 
work are civic education, the development of 
programs to deal with the problems of urban 
adjustment already mentioned, and especially 
the stimulation of community responsibility 
on a neighborhood basis. 

Increasingly, existing social agencies include 
Negroes in their programs so that the Urban 
League has not had to carry specific social 
work programs. A phase of its work developed 
during the war and being carried on into 
peacetime under a grant from the General 
Education Board has been the Community 
Relations Project for Interracial Social Plan- 
ning, an effort to meet the problems of Ne- 
gro-white relations in selected communities 
by the mobilization of social agencies and the 
use of professional social work procedures. In 
each city the council of social agencies works 
with the National Urban League in organiz- 
ing a local sponsoring committee, and the 
League supplies research assistants who help 
the local community to survey conditions 
affecting Negro welfare and social work spe- 
cialists who give advice in carrying out the 
resultant recommendations. So far, ten cities 
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have participated in the project and five more 
will participate in 1947. 

A different but equally necessary approach 
to the social problems of American Negroes 
is that of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, which is also 
an interracial organization. Its emphasis has 
moved from the fight against lynching, be- 
gun in 1909, to the establishment of the legal 
and political rights of Negro citizens, the 
equal distribution of funds for public educa- 
tion, and equality of economic opportunity. 
Its principal battles have been won in the 
courts, in the establishment of the principle of 
equal pay for Negro and white teachers, the 
principle of equal educational and transporta- 
tion facilities where separation is required by 
law, the unconstitutionality of the white pri- 
mary, and more recently the unconstitution- 
ality of segregation on interstate busses. The 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People has also fought in the courts 
to abolish discrimination in the right of collec- 
tive bargaining through membership in or- 
ganized labor unions, and has approached the 
problem in another way by support of the pro- 
posal for a federal fair employment practice 
committee. These approaches do not fall 
within the ordinary concept of social work, yet 
they involve principles without which social 
work can be only palliative. : 

There are other organizations which also 
concern themselves with the removal of dis- 
criminations against Negroes, for example, 
the National Negro Congress, the Southern 
Negro Youth Congress, and the Congress of 
Racial Equality. The first two of these are 
largely dedicated to the technique of bringing 
about social change by mass pressure and 
publicity; the last-named has experimented 
with considerable local success with non- 
violent direct action. 

Individual social settlements in urban com- 


munities have long been concerned with the. 


needs of Negroes, but increasingly there are 
developing settlements which envisage their 
role more broadly in terms of over-all rela- 
tionships in the community. An outstanding 
example among many good ones is Flanner 


House, in Indianapolis, which has been re- ' 
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markably successful in enlisting city-wide in- 
terest in its purposes and in serving as a focus 
for the needs of Negroes in the community.t 

No governmental agencies are specifically 
set up to deal with the problems of the Negro 
minority. However, the fact that the extension 
of services to Negroes involves special prob- 
lems in many areas, while at the same time so- 
cial factors often make their needs more severe 
though not different in character from those 
of other groups, has resulted in the develop- 
ment of special personnel in most federal agen- 
cies to handle situations involving Negroes 
and Negro-white relationships. The old line 
agencies, such as the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, put their principal emphasis on seeing 
that Negroes get their share of service, or as 
much of it as possible; while in the newer 
agencies there is a clearer recognition of the 
fact that services are always discriminatory as 
long as they are administered on a segregated 
basis, and a greater effort is made by the racial 
relations or minority group advisers to have 
services extended to all on an integrated basis. 
Naturally this is not possible in areas where 
law and custom require that all services be 
segregated; and all that a racial adviser or a 
consultant on minority problems can do in 
such situations is to try to insure the extension 
of adequate services to minorities on the seg- 
regated basis. 


Indians 


Since 1849 the American Indians have been 
considered wards of the federal government. 
The earliest federal policy was that of estab- 
lishing Indian reservations because this inter- 
fered least with the internal affairs of the 
Indian tribes. This policy, however, tended 
to take away the initiative and self-confidence 
of the Indians. With the passage of the Indian 
Allotment Act of 1887 the official policy 
became one of changing the Indian to 
conform to the American social pattern. 
The effect of this policy was to break down 
tribal and community sanctions and separate 
the individual Indian as far as possible from 


1 See Riis and Waldron, infra. 
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his cultural heritage, without actually accept- 
ing him as a fellow citizen. This system also 
resulted in impoverishing the majority of the 
Indians and transferring much of the best land 
originally assigned to them to acquisitive and 
sometimes unscrupulous white settlers. The 
result was that by 1933, Indians had declined 
in number from an estimated 850,000 in pre- 
Columbus days to around 200,000. 

A new period began for the Indian with the 
publication in 1928 of the Meriam survey of 
Indian administration, sponsored by the 
Brookings Institution. After some small-scale 
efforts, John Collier, as Commissioner of the 
Office of Indian Affairs, brought about the 
passage of the Indian Reorganization Act in 
1934. It attempts (a) to restore to the Indian 
the management of his own affairs, (b) to 
prevent further depletion of his material re- 
sources, (c) to build up an economically sound 
basis for livelihood, and (d) to give the In- 
dians civic and cultural freedom. In 1924 
American citizenship was conferred on the 
Indians; however, in some states they are still 
not permitted to vote. Although the new pro- 
gram has not fulfilled all the hopes that were 
held for it, it has brought improvement in 
the economic status of the Indian and, para- 
doxically, more rapid progress in assimilation 
than previous policies. The Indians are now 
our most rapidly growing minority. As of 
January 1, 1940, there were 394,280 Indians 
in the United States and Alaska, and their 
projected rate, of increase over a fifty-year 
period was 139 per cent. 

The 1945 annual report of the Office of 
Indian Affairs stated that 25,000 Indians 
served in the armed forces during the recent 
war and that 40,000 were employed in war in- 
dustry. Since Indian resources cannot be sufh- 
ciently augmented to support the increasing 
population, many thousands of Indians in the 
postwar period must be helped to find eco- 
nomic opportunity and acceptance in the gen- 
eral national economy. The thousands of In- 
dian families who left the reservations during 
the war moved generally into centers which 


1Meriam, Lewis and associates. The Problem of 
Indian Administration. 872 pp. Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore. 1928. 


were seriously overcrowded and where hous- 


ing and school facilities were inadequate. In 
some places local school authorities discour- 
aged attendance of Indian children at public 
schools, and a little discouragement sufficed 
to keep them out of school. On the other hand, 
Indians in the armed forces have been learn- 
ing the value of education and are interested 
in further training and jobs off the reserva- 
tions. During 1945 the Territory of Alaska 
enacted three laws removing discrimination 
against the natives in the matter of aid to de- 
pendent children, the disposition of juvenile 
offenders, and admissions to hotels and other 
institutions serving the public. 

Organizational activity on behalf of Indians 
is dominated by the Office of Indian Affairs, 
United States Department of the Interior. This 
Office has the management of all Indian affairs 
and of all matters arising out of Indian rela- 
tions under provisions of the Constitution, 
treaties with Indian tribes, and statutes en- 
acted by the Congress. It is charged with the 
duty of protecting the interests and promoting 
the welfare of those Indians of the continental 
United States and of the natives of Alaska 
who are under federal guardianship. 

Various voluntary organizations also in- 
terest themselves in the welfare and rights of 
American Indians. Perhaps the oldest of these 
is the Indian Rights Association, organized 
in 1882, which through publications and other 
promotional activity seeks to promote the 
spiritual, moral, and material welfare of the 
American Indians and to protect their legal _ 
rights. The American Association on Indian 
Affairs, organized in 1937, puts more empha- 
sis on research studies of Indian cultural, eco- 
nomic, and political problems, while also op- 
posing encroachments on Indians’ constitu- 
tional rights. Both of these organizations in- 
clude Indians but are made up largely of non- 
Indians. More recently some staff members in 
the Office of Indian Affairs have led in the 
organization of the National Congress of 
American Indians representing the Indians 
themselves. Two annual convention’ have 
been held, at the second of which about 30 
out of roo tribes were represented. The Con- 
gress is working with the American Civil 
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Liberties Union in an effort to obtain the 
franchise for Indians in New Mexico and 
Oklahoma. A special effort has been made to 
expedite loans for Indian veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. The 
Congress hopes by building a large Indian 
membership and a full-time staff of Indian 
talent to uphold the interests of Indians and 
sponsor and support needed legislation and to 
serve as a clearinghouse for activities in and 
out of the government. 


Latin-Americans 


According to the 1940 census there were 
in the United States 377,433 Mexicans, 699,220 
native-born residents of Mexican parentage, 
and 67,568 persons either born in Central or 
South America or born in this country of Cen- 
tral or South American parentage. In addition 
to the usual difficulties of first and second 
generation immigrants, these groups suffered 
also because of the nonacceptance of those of 
Indo-Hispanic background by the Anglo- 
American majority in the population. In some 
states such as Texas and New Mexico, Latin- 
Americans are classed on the same level as Ne- 
groes as far as the racial patterns are concerned, 
while in Colorado they rank below Negroes in 
the popular mind. The results have been not 
dissimilar from those which can be observed in 
the case of Negroes. 

The interest of the Mexican government in 
its nationals in the United States exerts some 
pressure for better treatment of Mexican- 
Americans. For example, Mexico protested at 
the time of the “zoot-suit” riots in Los Angeles 
and has refused to allow Mexican workers 
to be sent to certain states where they have 
met with unfavorable treatment. 

The Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, established by executive 
order in 1941 within the Office of Employ- 
ment Management, in addition to stimulat- 
ing better relationships among the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere, took an interest in 
Latin-Americans in this country. It, gave some 
support to local efforts to improve the condi- 
tions of Spanish-speaking peoples and made 
grants to Latin-Americans for training which 
would enable them to serve their fellows more 
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effectively. Since the liquidation of the Co- 
ordinator’s Office,’ this aspect of its work has 
been taken over by the Division of Spanish- 
Speaking People of the Institute of Ethnic 
Affairs, a voluntary agency. This Division is 
planning to set up branches in all states which 
have large Spanish-speaking populations. Its 
Colorado branch is already functioning, hav- 
ing taken over the work of the Colorado Inter- 
American Field Service Commission, and is 
laying special stress on service clubs which are 
directed toward providing better social work 
for Spanish-speaking groups in local «com- 
munities. 

At the present time there is no particular 
section in the federal agencies giving special 
attention to Spanish-Americans. 

An agency which interests itself in the prob- 
lems of this group but is not specifically set up 
to help them is the Pan American Union. It 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the 21 American Republics to 
promote friendship and close relations among 
them and to foster constructive cooperation 
in such fields as foreign trade, economics, in- 
tellectual cooperation, travel, labor, and so- 
cial information. A number of local agencies 
such as the Pan-American Good Neighbor 
Forum in Chicago have done good work in 
arousing interest in and helping in the adjust- 
ment of Spanish-speaking persons in the com- 
munity. There is also a League of United 
Latin American Citizens which has conducted 
an educational campaign to acquaint Anglo- 
Americans with the rights and problems of 
Latin-Americans and to encourage better citi- 
zenship among Latin-Americans. One of the 
most intensive jobs of education regarding 
Mexican-American problems was carried out 
from 1943 to 1945 by the Sleepy Lagoon De- 
fense Committee, in connection with the legal 
defense of a number of young Mexican-Ameri- 
cans in the Sleepy Lagoon case.* The literature 


1 The name of the Office was changed in 1945 to 
Office of Inter-American Affairs. An executive order, 
effective May 20, 1946, terminated the Office. 

2 The Sleepy Lagoon case of Los Angeles involved 
the conviction of 17 Mexican boys of a “murder” that 
was never definitely established as a murder. The 
effort to correct the individual injustice of this case 
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and activities of this group stimulated broad 
interest in the general problem all over the 
country, but the group has now been dis- 
banded after securing the acquittal of the de- 
fendants. 


Japanese-Americans 

The Japanese-Americans are a small minor- 
ity; the 1940 census showed only 79,642 citi- 
zens of Japanese ancestry in the United States, 
plus 47,305 Japanese aliens not eligible for 
citizenship under our immigration laws. 
However, the developments in which they 
have been involved during World War II 
and the attitudes of the majority toward them 
have great significance for American democ- 
racy. Some months after Pearl Harbor over 
110,000 persons of Japanese ancestry were evac- 
uated from the West Coast by the Western De- 
fense Command for asserted reasons of mili- 
tary security. Although the Supreme Court 
subsequently upheld the constitutionality of 
this proceeding, many legal authorities pointed 
out the dangerous implications of such an in- 
vasion of the rights of citizens on the grounds 
of ethnic afhliation. 

The War Relocation Authority, which was 
established to direct the relocation centers 
to which the evacuees were sent, met with con- 
siderable discrimination in its early attempts 
in relocating these Japanese-Americans. As 
time went on, however, the splendid record 
of American and Hawaiian Japanese in the 
Army, the generally satisfactory performance 
of the Nisei (American born) in their new 
surroundings, and the effective job of public 
education and community organization pro- 
jected by the War Relocation Authority, 
created a much more favorable climate of 
public opinion. On January 2, 1945, the ex- 
clusion order from the West Coast was lifted. 
During 1945 all of the relocation centers were 
closed except the Tule Lake Segregation Cen- 
ter which was closed in the spring of 1946. Al- 
though the greater number of those who left 
the centers in 1945 returned to the West Coast, 


has now become a symbol of the struggle of the Mexi- 
can minority to free itself from a pattern of racial 
ostracism and discrimination which has prevailed in 
Southern California. 


the Japanese-American population in Cali- 
fornia in January, 1946, was only 43,000. This 
was less than half of the prewar figure. 

The principal organizational effort involv- 
ing the welfare of Japanese-Americans dur- 
ing the war was carried out by the War Relo- 
cation Authority, now disbanded. In addition 
to the maintenance of ten relocation centers, 
field relocation offices were established to fa- 
cilitate placement of evacuees in productive 
jobs throughout the country (outside the West 
Coast area until 1945) and to help them to 
take part again in normal community life. 

The strongest organization of the Japanese- 
Americans themselves is the Japanese Ameri- 
can Citizens League. Founded in 1930, it 
spoke for the rights of Japanese-Americans 
throughout the war, publicized the facts, and 
encouraged early resettlement, occupational 
retraining, and systematic savings. Recently it 
has established an antidiscrimination commit- 
tee to advocate the enactment of legislation 
favorable to the interests of all Americans in 
general and persons of Japanese ancestry in 
particular. Immediate objectives are the repeal 
of discriminatory legislation, including the 
discriminatory provisions in the immigration 
laws, and participation in litigation involving 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of per- 
sons of Japanese ancestry. During the war, 
much help in the relocation of individual 
Nisei and the development of favorable com- 
munity opinion was given by the Committee 
on Resettlement of Japanese Americans, spon- 
sored jointly by the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Home Missions Council of 
North America. Many of the local councils 
set up under this program are still function- 
ing; and there are other effective local groups 
such as the Greater New York Committee for 
Japanese Americans, Inc. 


Jews 


Of the present American Jewish population 
of approximately 5,000,000, almost half live 
in New York City. Another quarter million 
live in some twelve cities ranging in Jewish 
population from 25,000 to 300,000. This urban 
concentration determines the character of Jew- 
ish social work, discussed in another section 
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of this volume, and also shapes the patterns 
of anti-Semitism and the programs designed 
to meet it. See JEwisH SoctaL Work. Jews are 
the only minority included in this discussion 
who are not subject to legal disabilities in any 
part of the country. They do, however, meet 
with discrimination in employment, with resi- 
dential restrictions and restrictions in the en- 
joyment of such facilities as hotels and resorts, 
with discrimination in admission to private 
schools and educational institutions, and with 
attitudes of hostility and resentment some- 
times flaring into open violence. 

Among the Jewish organizations which 
take the lead in developing programs to com- 
bat anti-Semitism are the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith and the American Jew- 
ish Congress. The Anti-Defamation League 
provides factual information about Jews, 
maintains a speakers’ bureau, and distributes 
a large amount of literature through its edu- 
cational and literature department. Through 
its community service department it promotes 
self-discipline and the maintenance of high 
ethical and social standards. It also counsels 
with respect to discrimination in employment. 
The American Jewish Congress in 1944 set up 
a Commission on Community Interrelations 
to develop a program of action in combating 
anti-Semitism based on knowledge rather 
than on speculation. It has already put into 
action its program of studies in local com- 
munities and is helping organized groups, 
agencies, and communities to meet tension 
problems. The Women’s Division of the Con- 
gress also has an extensive program of develop- 
ing public opinion concerning Jewish matters, 
of maintaining equality of opportunity, and in- 
cidentally of interesting fellow Jews in their 
responsibility toward other minorities. The 
American Jewish Labor Council fights anti- 
Semitism especially within the trade-union 
movement, supplies material to labor organi- 
zations on Jewish matters, and stimulates so- 
cial and economic cooperation among the vari- 
ous groups. comprising the American labor 
movement. A newer committee is the National 
Committee to Combat Anti-Semitism, estab- 
lished in 1944 with a sponsoring committee in- 
cluding Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, Negro, 
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and white leaders, which has worked, among 
other things, for the passage of a federal law 


outlawing anti-Semitism. 
® 


Foreign Born 


In 1940 the census reported 11,109,620 
foreign-born persons living in the United 
States. Since the passage of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, however, the immigration quotas 
have been so small that the proportion of for- 
eign born has been steadily declining. See 
ALIENS AND Forercn Born. Although foreign- 
born groups from all countries have generally 
met with discrimination, their children and 
grandchildren have in general been able to 
move into the larger stream of American life 
and have become so assimilated as often to dis- 
criminate in their turn against newer arrivals. 
At the present time, the problem of the for- 
eign born as a minority group problem would 
scarcely exist as a serious issue were it not 
for other considerations, generally ethnic, 
which complicate the situation. The situation 
of Latin-Americans,has already been discussed, 
as has that of Japanese-Americans. Other for- 
eign-born minorities which have met with 
special discrimination have been the Chinese 
and other Asiatics. Until recently, natives of 
all Asiatic countries were barred from enter- 
ing the United States or becoming American 
citizens solely because of their race or country 
of origin. In 1945, Chinese were declared 
eligible for citizenship, and as of July 4, 1946, 
Filipinos in this country were also eligible 
for citizenship. The principle of ethnic dis- 
crimination, however, has not been removed 
from our immigration laws, and this has be- 
come one of the major concerns of organiza- 
tions interested in the problems of the foreign 
born. Another set of problems is legal, having 
to do with alien status and eligibility for de- 
portation. 

The broad problem of all foreign-born 
groups is that of adjustment to American life 
and culture with a minimum of personal, 
family, and community disorganization. The 
difficulties lie not only in the exclusive atti- 
tudes of longer-established groups, but in the 
tendency of foreign-born groups themselves 
to set up cultural enclaves, thus forming un- 
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digested lumps in the political, economic, and 
social systems of the community. This is the 
problem approached broadly by what is now 
called intercultural education. This intercul- 
tural education movement replaced the “melt- 
ing pot” theory, first with a theory called 
“cultural pluralism” and more recently with a 
shift in emphasis to what might be called “cul- 
tural democracy.” 

The Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice in the United States Department of Justice 
is in charge of all matters concerning immigra- 
tion, deportation, repatriation, and naturali- 
zation. Its transfer in 1940 from the Depart- 
ment of Labor to the Department of Justice 
underlines the fact that this Service is more 
concerned with the enforcement of regulations 
to which aliens are subject than with their 
favorable adjustment to American life or the 
protection of their rights. These concerns, 
therefore, are principally carried on by volun- 
tary agencies such as the Common Council 
for American Unity, the American Committee 
for the Protection of the Foreign Born, and the 
Immigrants Protective League. The Com- 
mon Council for American Unity sends press 
releases to foreign-language newspapers, de- 
signed to promote fuller participation in 
American life on the part of the newcomer 
and foreign born, sends similar material to 
radio stations and other channels, publishes 
a magazine Common Ground, and generally 
works, on the one hand, for the better adjust- 
ment of the foreign born and, on the other, 
for better understanding of this group on the 
part of the nation as a whole. The American 
Committee for the Protection of the Foreign 
Born maintains a naturalization aid service, 
works aggressively for the elimination of all 
existing handicaps such as racial discrimina- 
tion in the immigration laws or other phases 
of national laws, and strives for the defeat 
of “anti-alien” legislation, state or national. 
The Immigrants Protective League carries on 
similar services. 
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RECREATION? is an expression of the inner 
nature of man; through it each person is 
helped to be the man his inner nature de- 
mands. It is a form of leisure-time experience 
in which physical, mental, or spiritual satis- 
faction comes to an individual from participa- 
tion in certain forms of activity. 

Recreation not only has value for the indi- 
vidual as a means of self-expression and 
growth; it also contributes to the development 
of a sense of community. People who play to- 
gether, sing together, hike together, make 
things together, attain in its truest sense a com- 
munity of feeling. Recreation is therefore re- 
ceiving widespread recognition as an essential 
factor in modern life. 

Children need happy, healthful, social play 
to attain their fullest development; young peo- 
ple with limited home resources and without 
wholesome recreation opportunities tend to 
seek questionable amusements leading to de- 


1 For addresses of periodicals listed, see Appendix A. 
All U.S. Government publications may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

2 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Directory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 
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linquency; workers need recreation during 
their off-duty hours in order to keep their spir- 
its and productivity high; among members of 
the armed forces, athletics, entertainments, 
and hobbies have demonstrated their value in 
sustaining efficiency and morale; in the com- 
munity, recreation programs help preserve tra- 
ditions of neighborliness, joy, and beauty. Rec- 
reation played a role of major importance dur- 
ing the war and it has an equally significant 
part in the postwar period. Today it holds a 
high place in the life of the individual, com- 
munity, and nation. 

Recreation activities cover a wide range of 
human interests. The forms which these ac- 
tivities take vary as widely as the interests of 
a single individual throughout his lifetime, 
and are as diverse as the interests of different 
people. Certain types of activities have come 
to be considered as recreation because large 
numbers of people attain basic satisfactions 
from engaging in them. Among these are the 
great variety of games and sports, arts and 
crafts in their many forms, music and drama, 
social activities in which fellowship plays an 
important part, dancing, nature and outing 
activities including travel, the entire gamut of 
hobbies, and activities associated with reading 
and conversation. Many of these are enjoyed 
by spectators as well as by participants. Some 
of them can be engaged in by a single individ- 
ual, others involve participation by informal 
or organized groups; but most of them are 
more satisfying when shared with others. 

Recreation has had a place in the life of in- 
dividuals and groups since earliest times, but 
its development as a distinct field has taken 
place in the past few decades. Before 1900, 
community efforts to furnish play opportu- 
nities were relatively few. With the turn of 
the century, cities began establishing chil- 
dren’s playgrounds and recreation parks, and 
school buildings were opened for community 
use. As leisure increased, year-round commu- 
nity recreation programs were expanded to in- 
clude a great variety of activities for all ages. 
Recreation departments were established to 
provide local facilities and services, and prop- 
erties were acquired and developed for diver- 
sified recreation use. Cities appropriated funds 
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for recreation leadership and extended leisure- 
time opportunities through public libraries, 
museums, and other educational and cultural 
services. During the depression years in the 
1930's local recreation budgets were reduced, 
but the widespread expenditure of federal 
funds for leadership and facilities stimulated 
the development of services in many commu- 
nities. 

Several federal departments have developed 
services and facilities affecting the use of lei- 
sure, among them the National Park Service 
in the United States Department of the Inte- 
rior, the Forest Service and the Extension Serv- 
ice in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the Office of Education and the Divi- 
sion of Recreation of the Office of Community 
War Services in the Federal Security Agency, 
and the Federal Public Housing Authority in 
the National Housing Agency. Many state 
governments, through their park and forestry 
departments, have acquired and developed 
large areas for recreational use throughout the 
years. 

While the public recreation movement was 
thus growing, voluntary agencies such as set- 
tlements, youth service agencies, and boys’ and 
girls’ work organizations were also promot- 
ing recreation in their programs. See Boys’ 
AND GirLs’ Work ORGANIZATIONS, SETTLE- 
MENTs AND NeicHBorHooD Housgs, and 
YouTtH Services. They constructed buildings 
containing gymnasiums, swimming pools, au- 
ditoriums, craft and club rooms, and other 
recreation facilities. Many acquired extensive 
properties which were later developed for 
camping. Recreation programs were provided 
by many industrial plants, churches, service 
clubs, and women’s organizations. In every 
community private groups were formed— 
some under national auspices—to foster 
among their members participation in sports, 
outing activities, hobbies, music, or other 
forms of recreation. The possibilities of fur- 
nishing recreation for profit also gave rise to 
the development of huge commercial recrea- 
tion enterprises. 


Recreation in Wartime 
World War II caused inevitable adjust- 
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ments in recreation programs and new devel- 
opments to meet wartime needs. Increased em- 
phasis was given neighborhood activities; large 
numbers of recreation leaders entered the 
armed forces or war agencies; in-service train- 
ing programs were expanded; playgrounds 
were conducted seven days per week, espe- 
cially in industrial cities; and recreation build- 
ings were kept open from early morning till 
late at night to serve night-shift workers. Vol- 
unteer helpers were enrolled and trained in 
large numbers; centers for preschool children 
and after-school play programs were provided 
for children whose mothers were employed; 
teen-age centers for young people sprang up 
all over the country; victory garden programs 
were sponsored; and learn-to-swim campaigns 
were conducted. Recreation budgets were in- 
creased, and tax-supported programs were in- 
augurated in many cities. 

Tire and gas rationing reduced pleasure 
driving to a minimum. Visitors to national 
parks and forests totaled only 40 per cent of 
the peak reached during prewar years. Hik- 
ing, bicycling, swimming, boating, and pic- 
nicking gained in popularity in city and state 
parks near large population centers. Commer- 
cial recreation flourished as incomes rose, but 
vacation travel was greatly curtailed and cer- 
tain sports, such as horse racing, were prac- 
tically eliminated. 

Abnormal living conditions made recreation 
especially important in war-production cen- 
ters. A rapid wartime expansion in plant rec- 
reation facilities and activities, and in em- 
ployment of recreation directors in industry, 
resulted. In 1942 the National Recreation As- 
sociation established a field service to indus- 
trial groups. Recreation departments extended 
their facilities and services to local industries 
and welcomed workers and their families into 
their programs. Funds and leadership from 
the federal government and the United Serv- 
ice Organizations, Inc. (USO) were made 
available to many war-industry communities. 

Most significant was the provision of rec- 
reation services for men and women in the 
armed forces, both by the services themselves 
and by community agencies. Unlike the situa- 


tion in World War I, the Army and Navy 
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provided directly the leisure-time facilities and 
programs in camps, posts, and stations.*. A 
staff of officers and enlisted men, supple- 
mented by hostesses and librarians at the serv- 
ice clubs, conducted a program comprising 
sports, social recreation, moving pictures, en- 
tertainments, hobbies, and educational activi- 
ties. Camp Shows, Inc., under the USO, car- 
ried entertainment programs to camps and 
overseas bases. 

Communities near camps and stations or- 
ganized committees to mobilize local recrea- 
tion resources for the use of visiting soldiers 
and sailors, but many lacked facilities and 
funds to meet the situation. The Recreation 
Division of the Office of Community War 
Services was created to assist them with lead- 
ership and funds. Servicemen’s centers, many 
constructed with federal funds, were operated 
by local committees or by the USO, which at 
the peak of its service conducted 3,035 opera- 
tions. Centers varied from one-room structures 
at county crossroads to a fourteen-story build- 
ing operated by the Chicago Park District. 
Local programs included sports, information 
centers, lounge and checking service, dances, 
home hospitality, dramatics, table games, re- 
duction of rates for commercial recreation, 
church services and socials, sailing and fishing 
parties, sports carnivals, and holiday festivals. 

Civilian recreation departments put all suit- 
able facilities at the disposal of the service 
personnel stationed near-by, encouraged them 
to join existing groups, and organized special 
programs for them and their families. Many 
communities met the entire cost of their sery- 
icemen’s program. In every war camp commu- 
nity, volunteers and local organizations ren- 
dered conspicuous service. 


Recreation Leadership 


The success of recreation programs, whether 
under governmental or voluntary auspices, for 
the community at large or for special groups, 
is largely determined by the quality of the 
leadership employed. The recreation depart- 
ment staff includes workers serving vari- 


1 Recreation leaders for camp hospitals and for over- 
seas bases were furnished by the quasi-official Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 


ous leadership functions. Industries, churches, 
institutions, housing authorities, and private 
clubs also employ recreation leaders; youth 
service agencies use personnel with recreation 
training; and the Veterans Administration has 
recruited a large recreation staff. Several state 
departments have created positions requiring 
people with recreation training and experi- 
ence. During the war the Navy commissioned 
some 1,200 welfare and recreation officers, and 
in addition 12,000 enlisted personnel were 
rated as specialists in athletics or recreation. 
The American Recreation Society and recrea- 
tion workers’ associations in several states give 
evidence of the growing status of recreation 
leadership. ) 

Diversified recreation programs and _sys- 
tems require leaders with varied training and 
experience, but standards, primarily for mu- 
nicipal recreation positions, have been devel- 
oped and widely adopted.’ Chief positions in 
a municipal recreation program are: superin- 
tendent, general supervisor, supervisor of spe- 
cial activities such as music or crafts, play- 
ground or center director, recreation leader, 
specialist, and manager of a special facility 
such as a golf course, camp, or bathing beach. 

A total of 4,870 men and women served 
community recreation agencies as leaders on a 
full-time year-round basis in 1944.? Full-time 
and part-time leaders numbered 35,503. The 
recreation program in many cities has been 
retarded by the fact that most leaders are em- 
ployed on a part-time or seasonal basis, but 
there is a tendency today to create more full- 
time positions. 


With the development of leadership stand- 


ards, college graduation has come to be con- 


sidered a prerequisite to satisfactory service 
in most recreation positions. More than 100 
colleges and universities . offer recreation 
courses and many institutions are making 
plans to expand them. Some curricula prepare 
students for full-time professional service and 


1 See National Recreation Association. Recreation 
Leadership Standards and Securing and Maintaining 
Standards in Community Recreation Personnel, both 
infra. 

2 As reported to the National Recreation Associa- 
tion and published in “Year Book Number” of Recrea- 
tion, July 1945. No “Year Book Number” was pub- 
lished in 1946. 
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include recreation courses on the graduate 
level. Institutes under local auspices, many of 
them conducted by National Recreation Asso- 
ciation workers, furnish valuable in-service 
training for thousands of leaders annually. 

Volunteer service, a significant factor in the 
early development of the recreation move- 
ment, still holds a place of primary impor- 
tance. In 1944, 47,288 men and women in 644 
cities served as volunteers with community 
recreation agencies. Large numbers of men 
and women also serve as committee members, 
club leaders, sports officials, or activity leaders 
in connection with the recreation program in 
housing projects, churches, and industries. 
Many individuals find volunteer service a sat- 
isfying form of leisure-time activity. See Vot- 
UNTEERS IN SociAL Work. 


Recreation Areas and Facilities 


Recreation areas vary in size, location, and 
function, from tiny playlots serving children 
of preschool age to national parks and forests 
that afford outing and vacation facilities for 
all the people. Elaborate facilities have been 
developed by the Army and Navy; many in- 
dustries maintain athletic fields, recreation 
parks, and camp sites for their employes; out- 
door play spaces are essential to every large- 
scale housing project. Elaborate centers for 
swimming, camping, golf, and other outdoor 
sports have been established by commercial in- 
terests. 

A well-balanced community recreation pro- 
gram requires a system of appropriately ‘lo- 
cated areas, adequate in size, equipped with a 
great variety of facilities, and related to the 
city plan. Park, recreation, and planning au- 
thorities generally agree that within each city 
there should be one acre of publicly owned 
space, permanently dedicated to recreation, for 
each 100 of the population. Important types of 
areas are the neighborhood playground, play- 
field, recreation park, reservation, and special 
sports areas such as the golf course, swimming 
center, camp, athletic field, or stadium. Others 
are the museum site, parkway, zoological and 
botanic gardens, and in-town and neighbor- 
hood parks. Some authorities believe that,-sup- 
plementing city areas, each metropolitan re- 
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gion should have an acre of publicly owned 
park and recreation property for each 100 per- 
sons in the region. ! 

In 1940, the latest year for which this in- 
formation is available, 370 American cities of 
over 2,500 population owned at least one acre 
of park for each 100 persons, although part of 
this acreage was outside city limits. Many 
cities had little recreation property; 339 re- 
ported they did not own a single park. At the 
end of 1940 the total municipal park area in 
1,465 cities was 444,121 acres, of which 149,- 
800 acres were in parks outside city limits. 
Fifty-two counties reported a total of 197,350 
acres in county parks. 

The neighborhood playground and the play- 
field afford facilities for the day-by-day, year- 
round recreation program. A playground of 
four to five acres is usually required to serve 
the needs of children from five to fifteen years 
of age and to furnish limited facilities for 
youth and adults in a residential neighbor- 
hood. Playground facilities include a sand box, 
wading pool, shelter house, apparatus, space 
for informal games, game courts and fields, 
area for crafts, storytelling, and quiet games, 
and a corner for older people’s activities. The 
playfield, requiring from 12 to 20 acres or 
more, serves primarily young people and 
adults, although it generally contains a chil- 
dren’s playground. In addition to game courts 
and fields, common features are a swimming 
pool, outdoor theater, bandstand, small picnic 
center, and a clubhouse or recreation building. 

A total of 10,022 playgrounds were con- 
ducted under leadership in 1944. Other facili- 
ties, most of them on playgrounds and play- 
fields, included (in 1942) 11,516 tennis courts, 
9,207 softball diamonds, 2,831 ice-skating 
areas, 1,608 wading pools, and 1,190 swim- 
ming pools. Increasingly these areas are lighted 
for evening use. 

Large recreation parks, reservations, and 
special sports areas are equipped for boating, 
day camping, bathing, overnight camping, 
hiking, picnicking, and winter and water 
sports. Nature trails, gardens, outdoor thea- 
ters, band shells, arboretums, and zoos serve a 
wide diversity of recreation interests. Facilities 
most commonly provided in municipal and 
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county parks are tennis courts, baseball and 
softball diamonds, picnic centers, swimming 
pools, bandstands, and ice-skating areas. Mu- 
nicipal and county forests, although primarily 
designed for the growth of timber, are valu- 
able recreational assets. In 1945, 2,278 com- 
munities had established municipal forests to- 
taling 3,000,000 acres; county forest lands in 
23 states totaled almost 7,000,000 acres. 

The National Park Service controls proper- 
ties exceeding 22,000,000 acres and including 
magnificent scenic areas such as Yosemite, 
Yellowstone, and Grand Canyon. In 1941, a 
peak year, twenty-one million lovers of nature 
and the out-of-doors visited them. Federal for- 
ests, comprising 179,000,000 acres, contain fa- 
cilities for picnicking, camping, swimming, 
and winter sports. In 1941 more than 16,000,- 
000 visits were made by people who came to 
camp, picnic, swim, fish, hunt, hike, ride, ski, 
toboggan, or vacation in homes or resorts in 
the forests. State parks and forests are less ex- 
tensive but are generally more accessible and 
more intensively developed for recreation use. 
Attendance at the 1,000 state parks, compris- 
ing over 4,000,000 acres, totaled 96,000,000 in 
1940. State-owned forest lands, totaling nearly 
20,000,000 acres, attracted 28,000,000 visitors 
annually in the prewar years. 


Recreation Buildings and Indoor Centers 


Indoor facilities have become increasingly 
important as recreation programs have ex- 
panded. The development of interest in the 
cultural arts such as music, drama, and crafts 
has stimulated the demand for suitable build- 
ings. Indoor facilities are provided in such 
widely different structures as the simple play- 
ground clubhouse, community recreation 
building, huge sports arena, well-equipped lit- 
tle theater, crafts center, and nature museum. 
In 1944 a total of 4,536 recreation buildings 
and indoor centers were operated under lead- 
ership by community agencies in 802 cities. 
Attendance of participants and spectators at 
3,481 such buildings in 1942 exceeded 80,000,- 
000. 

A community recreation building—the ma- 
jor type of indoor facility—is required for at 
least each 20,000 of the population. It should 


be located within one-half mile to one mile of 
every home. Desirable facilities include a gym- 
nasium, assembly hall or auditorium with 
stage, lounge, room for reading and quiet 
' games, arts and crafts workshop, active game 
room, social room or play room, two or more 
multiple-use meeting rooms, swimming pool, 
snack bar, kitchen, office and storage space, 
and service facilities. A building of this type 
under competent leadership can serve the 
varied interests of a large number of people, 
and if located on a recreation area makes pos- 
sible a combined indoor-outdoor recreation 
center. 

_ Schools, city halls, churches, and other 
buildings are used at times for community rec- 
reation. These centers usually have a limited 
program, although some are open several af- 
ternoons and evenings a week under a staff 
which conducts a diversified program of 
sports, crafts, music, drama, and social recrea- 
tion serving large numbers of children, youths, 
and adults. Leaders in education and recrea- 
tion are urging that new schools be designed 
to facilitate community recreation use. 

The “teen centers” that have sprung up all 
over the country were a striking wartime de- 
velopment arising from the demand for better 
leisure-time opportunities for young people. 
Many were conducted in schools or buildings 
operated by recreation agencies; others were 
established in vacant stores, garages, or other 
structures. Of the 4,536 recreation buildings 
and indoor centers operating in 1944, a total 
of 1,813 buildings were reported open under 
leadership as youth centers or as containing 
youth centers. In them young people enjoy 
dancing, lounging, floor and table games, and 
refreshments. Methods of starting, financing, 
and conducting these centers vary, but factors 
common to the most successful ones are: par- 
ticipation by the young people in every step of 
the project, an adult advisory committee, a 
sound financial plan, suitable location, attrac- 
tive facilities, convenient hours of operation, 
and a diversified program. Since the end of the 
war, many centers have closed their doors; 
others plan to secure permanent buildings. In 
general, teen-age centers are being integrated 
with the programs of community recreation 
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agencies. Their success has impressed com- 
munity leaders with the need for more and 
better opportunities for youth. It has also dem- 
onstrated the capacity of youth to assume 
greater responsibility for planning and con- 
ducting a program and the willingness of 
youth to assume it. 


Municipal Recreation 


Many types of agencies, as previously noted, 
are concerned with the provision of recreation. 
However, because recreation has been found 
essential to the public welfare, it has become 
widely recognized as a proper concern of the 
municipality. Like education, recreation bene- 
fits all the people; municipal recreation makes 
possible participation on a democratic, inclu- 
sive basis. Experience has demonstrated that 
it is good economy for a city to spend public 
funds for recreation; in fact, that it cannot 
afford not to provide recreational opportuni- 
ties for its residents. 

As recreation demonstrated its contribution 
to the public welfare, states passed laws rela- 
tive to local recreation facilities and services. 
Much early legislation was limited to a par- 
ticular type of recreation area, facility, activity, 
or organization, or to an individual city. Later 
home rule legislation passed by 34 states em- 
powers municipalities to conduct broad recrea- 
tion programs and to appropriate funds there- 
for. These laws generally include authoriza- 
tion to acquire and equip land, conduct pro- 
grams, employ personnel, and designate or ap- 
point recreation authorities. In several states 
the legislation authorizes a referendum and a 
special tax in support of recreation programs. 

Municipal authorities in all states have es- 
tablished recreation services and appropriated 
funds for their support. The 1944 expendi- 
tures by 1,245 communities totaled $38,790,- 
623, including money from federal sources in 
126 cities. In 1944, at the peak of the war 
effort, more community recreation programs 
under leadership, more leaders, more play- 
grounds, and a greater total expenditure were 
reported than in any previous year. 

Favorable votes on recreation levies in sev- 
eral Ohio cities in the November, 1945, elec- 
tions reveal the public attitude toward recrea- 
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tion facilities and services. The citizens of 
Akron, Canton, Columbus, and Dayton, by 
a generous margin, favored levying a recrea- 
tion tax. Columbus, Dayton, Forest, Fostoria, 
Hamilton, Middletown, Tippecanoe City, and 
Toronto voted park or recreation bond issues 
or levies—in three cases, for a living war me- 
morial. | 

Recreation has attained a place of sufficient 
importance in local government to require the 
creation of a separate department. Many cities 
having only seasonal programs administer rec- 
reation through an existing department, but 
there is a growing tendency to establish a spe- 
cial recreation department, usually under a 
board. Of the 448 municipal recreation agen- 
cies reporting full-time year-round leadership 
in 1944, 275 or 61 per cent were separate rec- 
reation departments; 104 were park depart- 
ments, and 27 were school authorities. Most 
separate recreation departments employ full- 
time leadership. 

No standard pattern of organization or pro- 
gram is desirable or practicable in municipal 
recreation, but several factors are considered 
essential to successful recreation service. They 
are (a) a full-time, trained recreation execu- 
tive; (b) a year-round program serving all the 
recreation interests of the people without re- 
striction as to race, religion, age, or sex; (c) 
availability and use for recreation of all suit- 
able city-owned property; (d) a segregated 
recreation budget; and (e) a governing board 
or commission of responsible citizens. Most 
important is the degree of cooperation the 
governing body and recreation executive can 
secure from other city departments and volun- 
tary agencies, and the extent to which they can 
all work together on common problems. 


Community Recreation Programs 


Community recreation programs, chiefly 
under municipal auspices, were provided in 
about 1,500 communities in 1944. Some were 
limited to the operation of a summer play- 
ground, school center, or swimming pool; 
others were diversified year-round programs 
serving all ages and interests. Programs gen- 
erally include active games and sports, social 
recreation, music, arts and crafts, drama, danc- 
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ing, nature and outing activities, and collect- 
ing and other hobbies. Noteworthy progress 
has been made in program enrichment 
through greater emphasis upon cultural activi- 
ties, hobby interests of young people and 
adults, and co-recreational activities, but games 
and sports hold a predominant place. No two 
cities have identical programs, for each has its 
own peculiar conditions and needs. The na- 
ture and scope of a municipal recreation pro- 
gram can be indicated, however, by describ- 
ing the services in one city, Austin, Texas. 

The program in Austin, a city with an esti- 
mated population of 106,000, is administered 
by the Austin Recreation Department with a 
capable staff of full-time and seasonal leaders. 
The Department also administers the munici- 
pal parks, numbering 36 and totaling 2,062 
acres. Programs center around the play- 
grounds and community centers. During the 
spring, playground activities consist primarily 
of active and quiet games but during the sum- 
mer a more diversified program is carried on 
at the 16 areas. Special activities include com- 
munity nights, concerts by the boys’ and 
girls’ municipal band, weekly motion picture 
shows, sports tournaments, city-wide pageant, 
sand-craft exhibit, little children’s play day, 
marionette festival, and community picnic. A 
central council of playground clubs and adult 
clubs organized at each playground help in 
furnishing volunteer leadership, interpreting 
program objectives, and sponsoring program 
features. 

The Austin Athletic Club is a center for 
indoor activities which include sports, danc- 
ing groups, crafts, and social activities. Two 
school buildings are used for teen-agers’ pro- 
gram, women’s exercise groups, badminton, 
dancing, drama, boxing, basketball, and fam- 
ily night programs. Indoor activities are also 
conducted at a housing project, the Latin 
American Center, and a Negro center. 

Camping, introduced in 1945 on an experi- 
mental basis, has proved successful. Groups of 
boys are taken for three-day periods to a camp 
across the lake from the city. The children’s 
theater has become a recognized cultural in- 
stitution. Art classes have proved exceedingly 
popular. Library service is provided at the 


playgrounds through a cooperative arrange- 
ment with the city library. / 

Aquatic events include “learn-to-swim 
week,” life-saving classes, water carnivals, and 
swimming meets. Eleven swimming pools are 
operated, nine of them small playground 
pools. A highly organized athletic program 
for juniors and seniors comprises 16 activities. 
A baseball school in 1945 taught over one hun- 
dred boys the fundamentals and rules of the 
game. The 1945 attendance at the 18-hole golf 
course was 31,102 civilian golfers and 18,876 
servicemen. Several golf tournaments were 
conducted. 

The Austin Recreation Department has long 
sponsored a symphony orchestra society which 
presents concerts, arranges music contests for 
young people, and encourages the develop- 
ment of music in Austin. A mixed chorus, 
girls’ chorus, and men’s municipal band also 
contribute to musical interest in the city. Com- 
munity sings are a weekly feature of the band 
concerts during the summer. 

During 1945 the Department conducted a 
family recreation workshop of six sessions and 
a social recreation institute. An all-day county- 
wide recreation institute offered training for 70 
rural club leaders, church workers, and teach- 
ers. A servicemen’s center has been operated 
since 1942 and many services are provided for 
the men and women in uniform. A Negro 
division provides a diversified program for 
the people of that race. 


Typical Recreation Activities 


No city includes all types of recreation in 
its program or makes equal provision for all 
forms of activity. Significant developments in 
several special fields of recreation are briefly 
reported. Although related primarily to mu- 
nicipal recreation programs, many of the ac- 
tivities described are commonly conducted by 
other agencies. 

1. Arts and crafts, music, and drama. Few 
activities have such wide appeal or yield as 
direct and lasting satisfactions to individuals 
engaging in them as do the cultural arts. 
Through them, latent talents are developed 
and creative faculties find expression. They 
have a prominent place not only in play- 
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ground and indoor center programs but also 
in special centers where people come to paint, 
sketch, model, or engage in various crafts. 
During the war, playground children made 
service kits and game equipment for men in 
the armed forces, built scale model aircraft, 
made rugs for Army hospitals, and sewed for 
the Red Cross. Objects commonly made and 
used in the recreation program include kites, 
model airplanes, musical instruments, cos- 
tumes, game equipment, bird houses, nature 
museums, and sailboats. 

Music is perhaps the most universal of the 
recreational arts. Through choruses, bands, 
group singing, choric speaking, orchestras, 
and rhythm bands the public schools develop 
in children and youth music interests and 
skills that carry over into later life. Commu- 
nity orchestras, bands, choral groups, and 
other music organizations, which draw many 
recruits from high school graduates, afford 
enjoyment to both players and listeners. The 
radio, phonograph, and sound film have done 
much to foster music appreciation as a leisure- 
time activity. Community singing, a feature 
of many recreation programs, was widely used 
in savings-bond campaigns during the war. 

Community drama ranges from story act- 
ing by children to the production of full- 
length plays by little theater organizations. 
Playground and center programs include in- 
formal activities such as charades, impersona- 
tions, story acting and dramatic stunts, and 
more highly developed forms such as pup- 
petry, radio drama, pageantry, and play pro- 
duction. Playwriting, costume design, making 
scenery and properties, make-up, lighting, and 
direction afford outlets for varied talents and 
interests. Drama is often combined with other 
arts in festivals, carnivals, Christmas celebra- 
tions, historical pageants, and other commu- 
nity-wide celebrations. Dramatic productions 
depicting the significance of democracy, 
American traditions, and Pan-American rela- 
tionships were widely used in wartime. 

2. Nature, camping, and gardening. The 
appeal of the out-of-doors and the urge to es- 
cape the artificial environment of city life have 
stimulated emphasis on nature and outing ac- 
tivities. Nature trails and guiding services have 
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been established in national, state, and city 
park systems, and nature activities have been 
widely introduced at playgrounds and com- 
munity centers. Recreational and educational 
possibilities of museums, botanic gardens, 
zoos, and reservations are being realized more 
fully through field trips and hobby clubs. Gar- 
dening reached a high peak during the war, 
and the number of individuals who claim gar- 
dening as a hobby increased markedly. Bicy- 
cle and hiking trips have been encouraged in 
several regions through the development of 
youth hostels that provide overnight accom- 
modations for young people. 

Camping facilities have been developed by 
state and federal park and forest authorities, 
youth-serving agencies, and by private indi- 
viduals for profit. Day camping is increas- 
ingly a feature of municipal recreation pro- 
grams. Week-end and winter camping has 
made the camp a year-round center. Camping 
programs stress particularly craft, nature, and 
outing activities that utilize the resources of 
the camp environment. Day camping in read- 
ily accessible areas brings a camp experience 
to a large number of children at moderate cost. 
See CAMPING. 

3. Social recreation. Most forms of recrea- 
tion are enjoyable when they are engaged in 
with others, but certain types are essentially 
related to sociability and fellowship. Among 
them are square and social dancing, game par- 
ties, dinners, and club activities. Social recrea- 
tion plays an important part in most co-rec- 
reation programs. Dancing and other forms 
of social recreation are increasingly popular in 
centers for service personnel, in teen-age cen- 
ters, and in housing developments. 

4. Athletics and sports. Athletic games ee 
sports are promoted by schools, colleges, rec- 
reation agencies, and a large number of na- 
tional sports organizations. Fishing and hunt- 
ing rank high in popularity; estimates place 
the number of fishermen in the United States 
at twelve million. Water sports lead all others 
in the number of participants, and winter 
sports have had a rapid recent growth. Team 
games have a conspicuous place in municipal 
recreation programs; individual sports such 
as archery, bicycling, shooting, badminton, 
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horseshoes, tennis, and golf are among the 
most popular co-recreational activities. Most 
recreation departments conduct a highly or- 
ganized city-wide sports program. 


Recreation for Special Groups 


Supplementing the community-wide serv- 
ices are the many programs furnished to spe- 
cial groups. 

1. Industrial workers. Industrial leaders 
have long realized that the efficiency of their 
workers is affected by the way they spend off- 
duty hours. Consequently, many companies 
have provided for their employes athletic 
fields, gymnasiums, clubhouses, and large 
areas equipped for picnicking, camping, boat- 
ing, swimming, and other sports. Most com- 
mon activities are bowling, softball, basket- 
bali, baseball, golf, picnics, dancing, and so- 
cial gatherings, but increasingly programs in- 
clude arts and crafts, hobbies, drama, music, 
and other activities. During World War II 
the acquisition and operation of elaborate in- 
door and outdoor facilities by employe organi- 
zations were frequent. Increasingly, plant rec- 
reation programs are jointly sponsored by em- 
ployer and employes through an employes’ 
recreation association or club, a management- 
employe recreation committee, or an employe 
activities division. Several city-wide industrial 
associations have been formed to provide plant 
and interplant recreation programs for em- 
ployes of member firms. 

2. Labor unions. Some labor unions have 
conducted extensive recreation programs for 
their members and have developed extensive 
facilities, including vacation centers. Espe- 
cially in the Detroit and Milwaukee areas, 
unions use the properties of municipal recrea- 
tion authorities and community agencies. Un- 
ion recreation activities are on the increase. 
The recreation services and facilities of the 
clothing and garment workers’ unions are es- 
pecially outstanding. The United Automobile 
Workers employs a recreation staff and spon- 
sors a comprehensive program of athletics and 
other activities, with a recreation committee 
in each local. The Wisconsin Federation of 
Labor, through its recreation director, actively 


promotes recreation for its members through- 
out the state. 

3. Family recreation. The home has always 
held a high place as a family recreation center. 
Modern living has tended to separate families 
in much of their recreation, but the backyard 
playground, the basement workshop, the attic, 
the garden, and the “rumpus room” furnish 
many hours of family fun. Music, social games, 
reading, listening to the radio, parties, and 
outdoor cooking are regularly enjoyed by par- 
ents and children in many homes. Recreation 
departments encourage home play through 
backyard playground contests, bulletins to par- 
ents, radio broadcasts on home activities, help 
in building apparatus, and “home play 
weeks.” 

4. Housing projects. Governmental and vol- 
untary agencies realize the need for recreation 
in housing projects. Many subdividers have 
set aside land for playgrounds, and recreation 
facilities have been furnished in private apart- 
ment developments. The federal government 
in its slum clearance and war-housing pro- 
grams established minimum standards of in- 
door and outdoor recreation space and facili- 
ties. Playlots for tiny tots, playgrounds for 
older children, game courts for “oldsters,” 
club and meeting rooms for all ages, and—in 
several projects—fully equipped recreation 
buildings have been provided. Local housing 
and recreation authorities have cooperated 
in planning and furnishing areas and fa- 
cilities. Few housing authorities provide rec- 
reation leadership; they usually turn to local 
recreation agencies or rely upon volunteers. 
Many recreation departments operate play- 
grounds and recreation buildings in hous- 
ing developments. In San Francisco, for ex- 
ample, a cooperative agreement between the 
Recreation Department and the Housing Au- 
thority, in effect since 1941, has proved suc- 
cessful. Under the plan the Housing Author- 
ity turns over all recreation facilities to the 
Department for operation. The Department, 
which receives an appropriation of $75,000 for 
the purpose, furnishes the leadership staff; the 
Authority provides maintenance, heat, light, 
and janitorial services. By 1946, centers were 
operated at 14 housing developments, with at- 
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tendance averaging 60,000 monthly. Centers, 
operated for at least twelve hours a day, several 
of them seven days a week, serve all age 
groups; and programs cover a wide range of 
activities. Tenants are encouraged to share in 
the conduct of the program. 

5. Rural communities. Rural life offers such 
recreation advantages as beauty of landscape, 
open spaces, neighborly spirit, seasonal festi- 
vals, outdoor sports, wild life, and community 
socials. Yet it often lacks recreation leadership 
and facilities and the social and cultural ad- 
vantages afforded by the city. The enrichment 
of life in rural communities as a means of 
making them more attractive to farm youth 
is an objective of many rural leaders. Progress 
has been made, largely through the state agri- 
cultural colleges, in extending recreation train- 
ing to teachers, 4-H club leaders, county 
agents, and other rural leadership. Several 
states, through the Extension Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
have employed full-time or part-time workers 
in rural recreation and community organiza- 
tions. Many recreation opportunities are af- 
forded by meetings of the church, grange, 
farm bureau, and youth-serving agencies. 

6. Churches. Recreation in various forms 
has a place in the church program. Common 
features are socials, athletic leagues, discussion 
groups, Sunday evening clubs, orchestras, and 
dramatic presentations. The church dinner 
and Sunday school picnic are outstanding 
events. Institutes are sometimes held for train- 
ing social recreation leaders for church organi- 
zations. Some city churches have elaborate in- 
door ‘recreation facilities but, in general, 
church leaders feel that churches should not 
duplicate adequate existing community facili- 
ties. 

7. Institutions. Children in institutions es- 
pecially need opportunities to engage in play, 
not only to help brighten their daily routine 
but to give them the play experiences necessary 
for satisfactory adjustment to normal condi- 
tions in later life. Youth and adults in institu- 
tions also need the enrichment of life that re- 
sults from participation in attractive recrea- 
tion programs. Relatively few institutions em- 
ploy. trained recreation leaders but many pro- 
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vide recreation programs for their inmates, 
and some have good facilities. Workers with 
community recreation agencies are sometimes 
assigned for part-time service with local insti- 
tutions. Increasingly, recreation programs, 
with special emphasis on sports and hobbies, 
are being conducted in correctional institu- 
tions. 

8. Older people. Community recreation pro- 
grams serve people of all ages, and many forms 
of recreation are enjoyed by young and old 
alike. Special attention to the leisure-time needs 
of older people is receiving increasing atten- 
tion, however, due to the rise in the average 
age of the population, the increase in the num- 
ber of older people,and the tendency of persons 
to retire at a lower age. Game courts and facili- 
ties have long attracted winter residents in re- 
sort cities where clubs have been organized to 
help tourists enjoy their leisure hours. Typical 
of such groups is St. Petersburg’s Three Score 
and Ten Club. More recently recreation pro- 
grams have been introduced in institutions for 
the aged, and neighborhood groups have been 
formed at indoor and outdoor centers. Cleve- 
land, New York, and Philadelphia have been 
leaders in organizing clubs for people sixty- 
five years of age and older. The need to make 
life worthwhile for older people is no less acute 
in small communities. 

g. Hospitals. During World War II recrea- 
tion programs in hospitals proved an effective 
medium in helping patients toward recovery. 
Recreation played an important role in the 
Army convalescent training program where 
adaptive sports were found valuable in reduc- 
ing the usual convalescent period. Programs 
including games, crafts, reading, social rec- 
reation, and entertainment were provided by 
the American Red Cross in camp and station 
hospitals for military personnel. Patients in 
wards where arts and crafts programs were 
introduced got well more quickly. These ac- 
tivities were especially helpful to men suffer- 
ing from severe depression and proved time 
and again to be a definite morale builder. 
Sketching, poster making, whittling, and 
modeling have been popular activities. Other 
successful forms of hospital recreation include 
table and outdoor games, reading, movies, 


dances and entertainments, group singing, re- 
corded music, gardening, and outings. Radio 
programs have been used effectively, and 
broadcasting stations set up in hospitals have 
aroused a lively interest. Recreation programs 
in hospitals must be planned and administered 
in close cooperation with the medical authori- 
ties. Since the war a large recreation staff has 
been employed by the Veterans Administra- 
tion for service in its hospitals, and increasing 
provision is being made for recreation in hos- 
pitals for civilians. 

10. The handicapped. Recreation has also 
proved its worth in programs for the physi- 
cally handicapped. Surprising results have 
been attained in the organization of sports for 
the crippled. The blind have shown a remark- 
able ability in acquiring game skills in such 
sports as bowling, roller skating, and swim- 
ming. Special procedures in play production 
and in stage settings have been worked out to 
facilitate their participation in dramatic ac- 
tivities. Experience has proved that most blind 
people can dance happily and gracefully. The 
use of handicapped pupils as assistants to the 
recreation director encourages handicapped 
individuals in acquiring recreation skills. 


Commercial Recreation 


Recreation as a commercial enterprise has 
become a dominant factor in the country’s 
economic as well as recreational life. Millions 
of people turn to commercial agencies for 
much of their recreation; the motion picture 
industry alone grossed over $1,500,000,000 in 
1945. This gigantic development testifies to 
the widespread desire of people for leisure- 
time activity. Amusements such as moving 
pictures, radio, theaters, dance halls, night 
clubs, amusement parks, and vaudeville are 
largely under commercial auspices. Profes- 
sional exhibitions in baseball, football, boxing, 
wrestling, tennis, and ice hockey are exceed- 
ingly popular. Record-breaking crowds are at- 
tending the race tracks. Swimming pools, ten- 
nis courts, picnic areas, roller-skating rinks, 
goif courses, bowling alleys, and billiard estab- 
lishments encourage active participation. Va- 
cation travel, summer hotels, camps, dude 
ranches, and train outings for sport and hobby 
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enthusiasts all serve great numbers of Ameri- 
cans. In so far as commercial recreation oppor- 
tunities are wholesome and reasonable in cost, 
whether they serve people as participants or 
spectators, they supplement the community 
agencies and serve the leisure-time interests 
of the population. 


Cooperative Efforts of Recreation Agencies 


The multiplicity of organizations furnish- 
ing recreation services created a need for co- 
operative planning at various levels in order 
that existing resources might be used most 
effectively to meet expanding recreation needs. 
The Education-Recreation Council of the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly (organized in 
1933 as the National Education-Recreation 
Council and composed of 35 federal and na- 
tional voluntary agencies concerned with lei- 
sure time and informal education) exemplifies 
such cooperation on the national level. The 
Council, an informal conference body, meets 
about eight times a year to discuss subjects of 
common interest, exchange information, and 
study common problems. It has made studies 
of community leisure-time programs, under- 
taken projects jointly with federal agencies, 
evaluated findings of research groups, and 
considered special needs in the leisure-time 
field. + 

The Associated Youth Serving Organiza- 
tions, representing seven national agencies 
with a large youth membership, formed for 
the purpose of consultation and action on 
youth problems, is another example of coop- 
erative planning and action. Since 1946 it has 
been closely affiliated with the National Social 
Welfare Assembly. 

A National Recreation Policies Committee 
was organized early in 1946 for the purpose of 
“exploring developments and_ possibilities 
ahead for recreation in America.” Its members 
consist of some 26 individuals, most of whom 
are afhliated with national organizations en- 
gaged in social work, recreation, education, 
and related fields or with federal agencies. The 
Committee was formed by invitation and its 
members serve as individuals and do not rep- 
resent their organizations as they do in the 
Education-Recreation Council. The Commit- 
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tee is currently working on two studies relat- 
ing to the responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment in the field of recreation and the nature 
and place of recreation in American life. 

State recreation committees, community rec- 
reation councils, and local and state youth 
committees are other evidences of coopera- 
tive effort. Increasingly, local agencies are 
joining forces in conducting training insti- 
tutes for paid and volunteer leaders. City plan- 
ning groups are cooperatively developing 
plans for well-rounded recreation systems. In- 
teragency cooperation is fostered through rec- 
reation councils, committees of councils of so- 
cial agencies, or other groups formed to fur- 
ther mutual understanding, study, and coop- 
erative action in meeting the city’s recreation 
needs. 

The National Recreation Congress, usually 
held annually under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, affords a me- 
dium for the interchange of ideas, informa- 
tion, experiences, and inspiration among lead- 
ers in the various recreation agencies. At the 
Congress, problems are discussed, recreation 
activities are demonstrated, and implications 
of the movement are considered frankly. Out- 
standing Congress features are informal dis- 
cussion meetings, small group conferences, 
and displays of literature and materials of 
value to the recreation worker. Omitted dur- 
ing the war years, the Congress was again held 
in January, 1946, and was attended by nearly 
1,100 delegates. Prior to its opening, a two- 
day industrial recreation conference was at- 
tended by 150 representatives of industries, 
labor organizations, and other groups. 


Recent Developments and Trends 


The overwhelming acceptance by: commu- 
nities of the idea of living war memorials 
promises a great expansion in community rec- 
reation resources. Reports indicate that among 
the most popular types of living memorials 
throughout the country are recreation build- 
ings, playgrounds, parks, athletic fields, swim- 
ming pools, bandshells, and forests. Recreation 
areas have already been dedicated as memo- 
rials in several communities. In Vermont 
alone, memorial projects, most of them for 
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recreation facilities, have been reported in 25 
communities. The need for providing funds 
for maintaining and operating war memorials 
is more widely recognized than after World 
Ryarils 

American cities of all sizes are demonstrat- 
ing an unprecedented interest in long-range 
planning for recreation, with special emphasis 
upon neighborhood areas. The development 
of a long-term acquisition and improvement 
plan for recreation areas is a feature of the 
reconversion program in many cities. Plan- 
ning involves an appraisal of existing re- 
sources, determination of needs, and adoption 
of a program to meet the needs. Long-range 
plans afford a guide to wise expenditure of 
capital funds, assure orderly development, fo- 
cus attention upon the city’s needs, and pro- 
vide a basis for action. In a number of cities 
plans have resulted in the voting of bonds for 
recreation. 

Among special groups certain to receive in- 
creasing attention in the reconversion period 
are veterans and their families, although most 
communities are serving this group through 
existing programs; patients in hospitals; mi- 
nority and foreign-born groups; the teen- 
agers; and people over sixty-five years of age. 
Better international understanding is being 
fostered through the introduction into com- 
munity recreation programs of games, music, 
dances, and crafts from foreign lands. 

A significant increase in interest and actiy- 
ity in the field of recreation on the part of the 
states in recent years promises still further de- 
velopments in the years ahead. State park, for- 
estry, and conservation departments are giv- 
ing increasing attention to recreation as a ma- 
jor function. State departments of education 
provide basic and continuous opportunities 
for instruction in fundamental recreation 
skills. State educational institutions are com- 
ing to consider the whole state as their campus 
and are providing consultation services in rec- 
reation to local communities. General exten- 
sion services promote music, drama, and na- 
ture education, and recreation specialists and 
club workers serve people in rural areas. Rec- 
reation directors and consultants employed by 


1 See Dahir, infra. 


various agencies in several states give much 
service to local communities. North Carolina 
in 1945 established by legislative act a con- 
tinuing Recreation Commission and appropri- 
ated state government funds for its operation. 
Comprehensive state-wide recreation and lei- 
sure-time studies are being carried on in Mon- 
tana and Washington. 

The desirability of establishing a federal 
recreation bureau has recently been urged by 
a number of individuals and groups, and bills 
authorizing the creation of such an agency 
have been submitted to Congress. One of 
them, S. 2070, authorizing the establishment 
of a permanent federal recreation service in 
the Federal Security Agency with an annual 
appropriation of $450,000, was introduced in 
1946 but did not come to a vote. Among the 
services provided for in the bill were assist- 
ance to states and their political subdivisions 
and nongovernmental organizations in the de- 
velopment of community recreation programs, 
and the collection, publication, and distribu- 
tion of specialized information, statistics, and 
reports. Many recreation leaders believe that 
action should await completion of a compre- 
hensive study of the place of the federal gov- 
ernment in the field of recreation. Others are 
pressing for immediate action. 
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RESEARCH AND STATISTICS IN SO- 
CIAL WORK. The social worker in his daily 
practice becomes increasingly aware of com- 
mon denominators which form distinguish- 
able patterns in certain types of situations. It is 
the task of social work research to study these 
phenomena and to reduce them, if possible, to 
well-defined and usable generalizations in or- 
der to increase the effectiveness and economy 
of practice. The key person in social work 
research is thus the social worker, who fur- 
nishes the hypotheses for research and utilizes 
the results. 

Research in social work does not, of course, 
furnish the entire scientific basis upon which 
the practice of social work is established. The 
results of the scientific study of human be- 
havior and of social institutions in other dis- 
ciplines such as psychology, biology, sociology, 
economics, and political science furnish much, 
if not most, of the theory that makes the prac- 
tice of social work both possible and profitable. 
Research in social work, which is distin- 
guishable from research in other fields, is 
directed toward four main objectives. The 
first is to improve and enlarge the techniques 
of diagnosis and treatment as they are used 
in social work practice. The second is to de- 


- velop the efficiency and define the function of 


the social work agency as the medium through 
which social work is practiced. The third is 
to appraise and measure the community’s 
needs for social work service and to disclose 
the steps by which these needs are to be met. 
And the fourth is to add to the general knowl- 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Directory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 
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edge of the etiology of social pathology, so 
that social action can be directed toward pre- 
vention as well as toward treatment. See So- 
CIAL ACTION. 

As the profession of social work develops, 
it should assume a greater interest in the re- 
sults of scientific research in social work and 
accept more responsibility for undertaking 
such research. Not only is the social worker 
the key person in social work research but he 
must undertake to do most of it, if the results 
are to have full value and acceptance. Social 
work research is the responsibility of those 
with the best training and the finest apprecia- 
tion of the nature and needs of social work 
practice, and cannot be delegated to other per- 
sons regardless of how well trained or how 
experienced they may be in the subject of re- 
search methodology. 

Social work research differs from descrip- 
tive surveys, isolated examples of practice, 
and the routine collection of data whether ex- 
pressed in quantitative or nonquantitative 
form. This in no wise minimizes the impor- 
tance of these latter endeavors since they are 
by their very nature the core of good practice, 
administration, and planning, and also of 
sound research itself. 


Social Work Statistics 


The term statistics was first applied to col- 
lections of data relating to matters of impor- 
tance to the welfare of the state. The term 
social work statistics is very closely related to 
this early concept of statistics. Such collections 
of data usually represent the records of agency 
operation or consist of summaries of facts 
compiled for the purpose of agency adminis- 
tration or planning. Almost all social work 
agencies compile and release some statistics of 
operation. In many cases these reports are 
legal requirements and are collected centrally 
and released to the public by local, state, or 
federal authorities. In many cases individual 
membership of agencies in national associa- 
tions, or in local community chests or councils, 
entails routine reporting of both financial 
and service statistics. 

In addition to routine administrative sta- 
tistics, social work organizations, both gov- 


ernmental and voluntary, undertake numer- 
ous collections of data to furnish quantitative 
descriptions of the characteristics of a served 
or to-be-served population. From 1932 to 1942 
these agencies received a great deal of assist- 
ance in this type of undertaking from federal, 
state, and local work projects operating under 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, Work Projects Administration, and Na- 
tional Youth Administration. Because of the 
availability of abundant inexpensive labor, 
the emphasis during this period was placed 
upon the collection of data and not upon the 
analysis or publication of the results. Recently 
much of these data are being used for research 
studies and the results are being released for 
the first time. The recent publication | by 
Deardorff and Fraenkel, infra, of the hospital 
discharge study was based on 1933 data col- 
lected with Work Projects Administration 
assistance. 

At the present time some use is made of 
local relief clients in work projects to collect 
social statistics, although such projects are not 
organized on a national scale and lack the 
standards that the national programs of work 
relief provided. 

In the war period, with its shortage of man- 
power and the paramount issue of national - 
security, it was impossible to conduct large- 
scale surveys or collections of social data. The 
surveys that were made were directed toward 
specific war needs and were based upon re- 
fined sampling methods to reduce the amount 
of work involved. The experience of the Bu- 
reau of the Census in the surveys of the ten 
so-called congested areas (Charleston, De- 
troit~-Willow Run, Hampton Roads, Los An- 
geles, Mobile, Muskegon, Portland-Van- 
couver, Puget Sound, San Diego, and San 
Francisco Bay), undertaken in the first six 
months of 1944, did much to popularize the 
use of sampling in community studies and | 
large-scale fact finding. The postwar demands 
for immediate collection of statistical data to- 
gether with the increased cost of collecting 
such data will make the use of sampling tech- 
niques imperative. 

Following the cessation of hostilities and the 
growing need to provide for an expanding 
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and permanent public policy toward assistance, 
social insurance, and public services, there 
has been an increased emphasis on fact find- 
ing and upon the analysis of data previously 
collected. Much of this interest has come from 
the demands of legislative committees, both 
state and federal, which ‘are confronted with 
an increasing volume of proposed legislation 
on social security and public social services, 
and the need to reorganize the administration 
of the existing legislation in this field. For 
example, the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, having bottled up the 294 proposed 
bills on social security introduced within the 
past five years, was forced to appoint a tech- 
nical staff to make a detailed study of the in- 
adequacy of the present social security legisla- 
tion. If legislation such as the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell Bill is passed, there will be a cor- 
responding increase in service reporting in the 
field of social security, together with a demand 
for new actuarial studies. 

As early as December 28, 1944, representa- 
tives of the Departments of Commerce, Labor, 
and Agriculture outlined, before the member- 
ship of the American Statistical Association, 
plans for an increased program of collecting 
social data, much of which would be of par- 
ticular interest to social workers. These plans 
included surveys of consumers’ expenditures, 
family income, housing needs, wages, and oc- 
cupations. As one representative pointed out, 
“In many ways, a full employment program 
will require more and better statistical in- 
formation than does wartime control.” At the 
same meeting the progress in the trend to 
centralize and standardize the collection of 
social and economic statistics by the federal 
government was reviewed. 

The postwar drive to reorganize the ad- 
ministration of federal social services will, if 
successful, have considerable effect upon the 
collection and use of social statistics. Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2, issued by President 
Truman in accordance with the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1945, by transferring the Children’s 
Bureau from the Department of Labor to the 
Federal Security Agency places under the 
same administration the two agencies which 
collect the bulk of social work statistics re- 
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leased by the federal government. The trans- 
fer of the Division of Vital Statistics (renamed 
the National Office of Vital Statistics) from 
the Bureau of the Census to the United States 
Public Health Service of the Federal Security 
Agency brings together in one administrative 
unit the collection ‘of vital statistics and the 
research program in public health. 

Another development in social work statis- 
tics is the increasing interest in maintaining 
central registers of cases which provide the 
basis for periodic reports on the volume of 
agency services and a means to undertake de- 
tailed studies of the characteristics of individ- 
uals served. Such registers are possible only 
when conducted on a scale large enough to 
warrant the maximum use of mechanical tabu- 
lating equipment. The Michigan State De- 
partment of Social Welfare has inaugurated a 
program to record and tabulate all of the 
county probate court cases dealing with juve- 
nile delinquency, dependency, and neglect.’ 
The Department makes monthly reports by 
counties to the courts, and annual reports to 
the United States Children’s Bureau. This 
method was introduced by the state to ensure 
the most economical and uniform reporting 
on juvenile delinquency. The project will be 
a good test of the feasibility of this type of 
statistical procedure and its value to local, 
state, and federal agencies. 

The Children’s Bureau recently sponsored, | 
in cooperation with the Washington Council 
of Social Agencies, an experimental registra- 
tion of juvenile delinquency in the District 
of Columbia.? The report of this study indi- 
cates the possibilities inherent in this method 
of study of the organization of a community 
service for children with behavior problems, 
and of measuring more adequately the extent 
of delinquency. 

The National Tuberculosis Association has 
published a manual® of methods for organiz- 
ing and maintaining a central case register of 
tuberculosis cases, and a group of interested 


1 See Michigan State Department of Social Welfare, 
infra. 

2 See Schwartz, infra. 

8 See Mikol, infra. 
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persons has long advocated this method for 
the study of “social breakdown.” 


Other Summaries of Social Data 


Although social work statistics occupies 
the central role in furnishing data for the 
study of relationships in social work research, 
it is not the only method employed. The case 
method of collecting data for research pur- 
poses has been so abused and misused in the 
past that it has lost considerable prestige as a 
research method. However, it still remains an 
important instrument, especially in studies of 
social work techniques. Case studies, if they 
meet criteria of sound statistical sampling and 
if they utilize statistical techniques of analysis, 
are more valuable as evidence in most social 
work research than are large quantities of 
unsupported descriptive statistics. The case 
worker, because of her specialized training 
in interviewing and recording, should be an 
important participant in research. Levine’s 
recent description, infra, of the case worker’s 
contribution in a study of the needs of serv- 
icemen for psychiatric rehabilitation should 
encourage practitioners to participate more in 
social work research. 

The magnitude of such problems as provi- 
sion for veterans and the rehabilitation of 
people in the famine areas of the world has 
led to the collection and arrangement of per- 
tinent records. Some of these publications, 
such as the historical summary of veterans’ 
legislation by the 79th Congress,* Bane and 
Lutz’s Organization of American Relief in 
Europe, 1918-1919 and Kraus’s International 
Relief in Action, stress the historical develop- 
ment of how problems were handled; while 
others, such as the publication of select docu- 
ments from the Council of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, are 
official records of current action. 

During the past two years there have been 
a number of surveys dealing with social work 
programs or special needs. Among these are 
Gunn and Platt’s survey of voluntary health 
agencies, Cavins’ survey of national health 
agencies, Hopkirk’s study of institutions sery- 


1 For all references in this and the following para- 
graph see infra. 


ing children, Colean’s study of American 
housing, and Teeters’ survey of world penal 
systems. 


Schools of Social Work 


The schools of social work and the universi- 
ties of which many of them are a part play a 
leading role in social work research. Since 
the report on Education for the Public Serv- 
ices: by the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work pointed out the questionable 
practice of schools borrowing instructors 
from other departments in the universities to 
give instruction in research in social work, 
there has been an increasing employment of 
full-time professors in social work to be re- 
sponsible for the teaching of social work re- 
search and statistics. The increasing enroll- 
ment of students in the schools makes further 
development of this practice inevitable. The 
report of the Curriculum Committee of the 
American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, adopted in 1943, recommended that 
two basic courses, one on statistical methods 
and another on research methods, should be 
given as required courses, and that these 
courses should be under the control of the 
schools. A number of the schools offer spe- 
cialization in the field of social work research 
and, although only four students were re- 
ported as graduating with majors in social 
work research in 1944-1945, there is an in- 
creasing number of advanced courses being 
offered in research methods. 

Most of the schools require the completion 
of an individual research project or thesis as 
a requirement for graduation, representing 
in some instances as much as six semester 
hours of credit or one-eighth of the entire pro- 
fessional training being devoted to individual 
research. One school, the Department of So- 
cial Work of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, requires at least 196 clock hours of 
field work in research of all students in lieu 
of a thesis. In 1946 the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work held a special work- 


shop on the teaching of research in social work 


1 American Association of Schools of Social Work. 
Education for the Public Services. A Report of the 
Study Committee. 324 pp. Chicago. 1942. 
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at the annual meeting, in which the impor- 
tance of relating student research to the field 
work practice was stressed. Since the Associa- 
tion discontinued its service of listing theses 
completed in the schools, several schools pub- 
lish their own lists, some of which appear in 
the school catalogues. 

A number of schools publish the results 
of faculty and student research either in mono- 
graphs or periodicals. Among these publica- 
tions are the Social Service Review of the 
School of Social Service Administration of the 
University of Chicago, the Bulletins of the 
New York School of Social Work, the Journal 
of Social Work Process of the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work, the Smith College 
Studies of the Smith College School for Social 
Work, and Caritas of the Boston College 
School of Social Work. The Department of 
Social Work of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and the School of Applied So- 
cial Sciences of the University of Pittsburgh 
make use of The Federator, published by the 
Federation of Social Agencies of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County. The School of Public 
Administration of Wayne University and the 
Institute of Social Work of the Univeristy of 
Michigan use The Accelerator, a mimeo- 
graphed monthly published by the Detroit 
Chapter of the American Association of So- 
cial Workers. ; 

The American Association of Schools of So- 
cial Work has assisted students and faculties 
of the member schools in undertaking studies 
in the field of social work education. One such 
thesis is a study of essential books for the 
teaching of basic social work courses, made by 
Ruth Kennedy at the University of Michigan; 
and another is a study on the background of 
the faculties of the schools, being made by a 
student at the University of Chicago. See Epu- 
CATION FOR SociaL Work. 


Professional Organizations 

Professional organizations of social workers 
serve two important functions with regard to 
research. One is to encourage the membership 
of the profession to undertake research, and 
the second is to sponsor or engage in research 
directly bearing upon standards of professional 
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practice. The American Association of Social 
Workers recently appointed a research com- 
mittee to advise on the Association’s responsi- 
bilities in research. The Association’s staff con- 
ducts studies of the training, positions held, 
and salaries received by the membership. The 
Detroit Chapter of the Association has ap- 
pointed a research committee whose primary 
function is to encourage a greater interest and 
participation in research by the membership 
of the Chapter and the students in the two lo- 
cal schools of social work. Many of the local 
chapters conduct studies relating to personnel 
practices. See SociaL Work As A PRoFEssION. 

The National Conference of Social Work, 
through its annual meetings, has served as a 
forum for the presentation and discussion 
of research papers. Statisticians and registrars 
employed by councils of social agencies usually 
meet at the Conference to study the problem 
of measurement in social work and methods 
of encouraging agency participation in report- 
ing. The United States Children’s Bureau 
utilizes the Conference meetings as an op- 
portunity to bring together the statisticians 
responsible for filing reports with the Bureau. 
See CONFERENCES OF SociaAL Work. 

The American Public Welfare Association 
has to its credit many publications on studies 
of public welfare administration. Other pro- 
fessional societies such as the American As- 
sociation of Medical Social Workers, Ameri- 


can Association of Group Workers, American 
Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, 


and the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities are active in promoting research 
and study of social work problems. A number 
of professional organizations closely related 
to social work, such as the American Public 
Health Association and the National Recrea- 
tion Association, have developed standardized 
forms to be used in appraising community 
needs in health, housing, and recreation. An 
Appraisal Method for Measuring the Quality 
of Housing, recently published by the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, infra, is of spe- 
cial interest to social workers. 


Voluntary Agencies 
The many national organizations of specific 
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groups of social work agencies have been re- 
sponsible for most of the research regarding 
agency administration. They have likewise 
been responsible for much of the research re- 
lating to the discovery of community needs for 
social work service. In keeping with these ac- 
tivities they have done much to standardize 
the uniform collection of service statistics, to 
develop appraisal forms for agency self-study, 
and to furnish competent assistance in under- 
taking specific studies of this nature. 

National organizations, through their regu- 
lar releases and in special reports, publish 
much of the results of agency and community 
studies; and a number of them, such as the 
Family Service Association of America and 
the Child Welfare League of America, have 
sponsored considerable research in the area 
of social work practice. Part Two of this vol- 
ume describes the activities, including re- 
search interests, of the national agencies and 
lists their periodicals. 

Research and fact finding are important 
functions of councils of social agencies. Many 
of the larger councils have established separate 
research departments for this purpose. The 
activities of such departments include stand- 
ardizing of reporting, undertaking of surveys 
and special studies, preparing and releasing of 
reports on current trends in social work servy- 
ice, advising and encouraging research by in- 
dividual agencies, and serving as a resource 


for field work placements in social work re- 


search. 

In many cases the councils of social agen- 
cies sponsor research beyond the normal areas 
of social work. This has been true where local 
planning commissions and public health, wel- 
fare, and recreation departments have been un- 
willing to assume their full responsibility to- 
ward the collection and analysis of statistics 
for planning and social action. A number of 
the councils serve as local representatives for 
the census tract statistics of the Bureau of 
the Census, and some represent state depart- 
ments of welfare and assistance in collecting 
reports from the local agencies. Many of the 
councils provided the leadership in the statis- 
tical and research projects of the Work Proj- 
ects Administration and National Youth Ad- 


ministration and have become the depository 
for much of the data collected. The Bureau 
of Social Research of the Federation of Social 
Agencies of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County 
furnishes one of the outstanding examples of 
this type of council activity. Its recent publica- 
tion of Social Facts (infra) containing over 
200 indices of social and economic data based 
on census tract tabulations, is not only a real 
contribution to the community but also to the 
methodology of social research. See Councits 
IN SociaL. Work. 

The standardization and encouragement of 
local agency reporting on service and financial 
statistics are a primary concern of the councils 
of social agencies. The study of this problem 
by Raymond Clapp of the Cleveland Welfare 
Federation in 1924 led to the organization of 
a joint committee of Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., and the University of Chicago 
which developed a plan to obtain simple and 
uniform reports on the volume and flow of 
services. This project, called the “Registration 
of Social Statistics,’ was turned over to the 
Children’s Bureau for supervision in 1930. 
From 1930 to 1946 the councils of social agen- 
cies received valuable assistance from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the expansion of the registra- 
tion project, in the utilization of the data in 
local budgeting, and in planning and interpret- 
ing social agency service. The publication of 
the Social Statistics Bulletin between 1933 and 
1937 as a separate periodical, and from 1937 
on as a supplement to The Child, has consti- 
tuted one of the basic references in social 
work statistics. In 1946 the “Registration of 
Social Statistics” was transferred by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to its original sponsor, Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., in order to 
encourage a greater inclusiveness in the regis- 
tration of service data by the local councils 
and to bring the research function of the coun- 
cil into closer relationship with budgeting 
and planning. The Children’s Bureau is thus 
left free to specialize in the collection of serv- 
ice statistics in the child care field and on a 
state-wide rather than a community basis. 
From the point of view of the Children’s Bu- 
reau this change seemed especially necessary, 
since the Social Security Act —in working 
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through the states— gives added emphasis 
to state-wide statistics. The local council must 
have its service data on a community basis that 
does not necessarily follow city, county, or 
state lines. 

Community Chests and Councils, Inc., in 
accepting the registration project, has made 
plans for central supervisory staff and for 
regional representatives on a part-time basis 
to render field service and to encourage the ex- 
pansion of the project. Currently, there are 44 
urban areas which have participated in the 
project over a substantial period of time, and 


some of them have collected comparable data 


in some fields for the entire sixteen years of 
the registration. 

In addition to the above service, Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., collects statistics 
on chest expenditures, community chest budg- 
eting, types of pledges, reserve funds, corpora- 
tion contributions, costs of central services, 
employe group solicitation, trends in chest 
giving, and chest accounting methods. It 
makes individual studies on these and related 
fields, and gives field service to the member 
chests and councils in their research under- 
takings. It also maintains a central library of 
the studies made by the individual councils 
and chests and makes these studies available 
by loan to the member agencies. See Commu- 
NITY CHESTS. 


Individual voluntary agencies, because of 


their small size and limited budgets, are sel- 
dom able to undertake elaborate research or 
statistical projects. However, their importance 
to social work research can hardly be over- 
estimated. It is the individual private social 
work agency with its tradition of experimenta- 
tion and flexibility of operation that furnishes 
the opportunity for field work students and 
practitioners to undertake studies in social 
work practice. In fact, very little research in 
this important field is possible without the 
cooperation and encouragement of these agen- 
cies. 

As the pool of trained social workers be- 
comes larger, the means as well as the incen- 
tive for research in social work practice is in- 
creased. The American Association of Social 
Workers, in its recent revision of the stand- 


ards for personnel practice, encourages re- 
search by individual social workers by recom- 
mending agency recognition for research con- 
tributions made by workers. Finally, it is the 
individual social work agency that has the im- 
portant responsibility of reconciling the con- 
fidential character of agency records with the 
need to use such records in research studies. 

All social work agencies, governmental and 
voluntary, in the long run owe their continued 
existence to their ability to make accurate and 
acceptable reports to the public regarding their 
services and financial operations. Conse- 
quently, the individual agencies have done 
much to develop simple and understandable 


‘methods of presentation of data and conclu- 


sions drawn from such data. In this they have 
been encouraged and assisted by the National 
Publicity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services. See Pusric ReLations anp Epuca- 
TION IN SociaL Work. 


Governmental Agencies 


Numerous agencies of the federal, state, and 
local governments publish statistics and carry 
on research either in social work or in fields 
of interest to social workers. Some of these 
agencies administer health, welfare, or educa- 
tional programs, and others that do not have 
operating responsibilities compile data basic 
to social and economic planning. In most cases 
governmental agencies administering such 
programs are required by law to report 
periodically on their operations. Sometimes 
they are charged with definite responsibilities 
in studying social problems beyond the scope 
of existing legislation, for the purpose of mak- 
ing recommendations for the enactment of 
new legislation. 

The postwar period, like the war and de- 
pression years, is exerting a distinctive in- 
fluence upon the development of research and 
statistics by governmental agencies. While 
the war retarded the progress of research by 
governmental agencies operating social pro- 
grams not directly connected with the war 
effort, the postwar period, with its reconver- 
sion problems and a fear of greater social 
problems to come, has greatly stimulated an 
interest in social research. Much of the data 
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accumulated in the course of operating war 
services and handling problems created by the 
war are now being analyzed and reported 
upon. These include statistics collected by the 
Selective Service System, the polls of attitudes 
and opinions of men in the armed services col- 
lected by the Army and Navy, the operating 
statistics of the United Service Organizations, 
Inc., and the statistics on health and welfare 
services in congested war areas, particularly 
those on the control of venereal disease. 

The Federal Security Agency, which was 
established to bring together those agencies of 
the federal government whose major purposes 
are to promote social and economic security, 
educational opportunity, and the health of the 
citizens, furnishes the largest volume of statis- 
tics and research directly bearing on social 
work of all federal agencies. On July 16, 1946, 


the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2, ex- 


panding the Federal Security Agency, went 
into effect. This Plan, by transferring to the 
Agency the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the vital statistics opera- 
tion of the Census Bureau, has materially in- 
creased the importance of the Agency as a 
source of social work statistics. 

Of the four operating branches of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, the Office of Education 
and the Public Health Service collect educa- 
tional and health statistics for the nation and 
conduct research studies, many of which have 
a direct bearing upon social work. The Social 
Security Administration, which has assumed 
the function of the former Social Security 
Board, conducts studies and makes recom- 
mendations on the methods of providing eco- 
. nomic security through social insurance and 
related programs. The various operating bu- 
reaus of the Social Security Administration 
develop service statistics and conduct special 
studies in their respective fields. The Adminis- 
tration also conducts actuarial studies con- 
nected with the long-range planning for the 
social insurances. The Office of Special Serv- 
ices includes, along with other services, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, set up to 
administer the provisions of the Barden-La- 
Follette Act of 1943, and furnishes valuable 
statistics in this important field. 


The Children’s Bureau, now operated as a 
unit of the Social Security Administration, 
is charged with the promotion of health, edu- 
cational opportunity, and welfare of children 
throughout the country by means of studies 
and reports, and administers such services as 
the grants-in-aid for maternal and child 
health, crippled children’s services, and child 
welfare services. It is one of the oldest and one 
of the most important sources of social work 
statistics and research in the federal govern- 
ment. 

Because of its initial policy of encouraging 
individual agencies to keep service records and 
to report to its representatives, the Children’s 
Bureau was able to promote agency interest 
and participation and to exert considerable 
influence upon the standardization of measure- 
ment and the publicizing of results. Subse- 
quent enlargement of the Bureau’s jab to in- 
clude administration of social security grants- 
in-aid resulted in a revision of its policy with 
relation to the collection of social work statis- 
tics. Current procedures call for a flow of re- 
ports from the local public agencies to ap- 
propriate state agencies which assume the 
responsibility of working with the individual 
units. The state agencies then summarize the 
data and transmit reports to the Children’s 
Bureau. The new reporting policy concen- 
trates upon statistics relating to child welfare 
services and juvenile delinquency statistics, 
rather than attempting to cover the broad field 
of social work. 

It is planned to extend the reporting on 
child welfare services progressively to include 
dependent, neglected, and delinquent children 
served by all voluntary agencies and institu- 
tions operating in a state, in order to achieve 
the rounded picture needed for planning the 
extension and improvement of these services 
on a state-wide basis. It is also planned to en- 
large the number of items reported on and to 
describe the nature and extent of services pro- 
vided, in order to give a better basis for 
evaluating their effectiveness. Some method 
of financial reporting of the total expenditures 
in terms of unit cost will be undertaken. It 
is planned to extend the juvenile court report- 
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ing to include probationary services and adult 
cases involving children. 

Most of the statistical data and research 
findings of the Federal Security Agency are 
made available to the public through the Bien- 
nial Survey of Education, the Social Security 
Bulletin, the Social Security Yearbook, and 
The Child, supplemented by numerous bul- 
letins, special releases, and studies. 

The Department of Labor is charged with 
the duty of acquiring and diffusing useful in- 
formation on subjects connected with labor 
in the most general comprehensive sense. Es- 
tablished in 1913, it is one of the governmental 
departments with the longest record of com- 
piling statistics directly related to social work 
problems. From the social work point of view 
the most important bureaus of the Department 
are the Women’s Bureau, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards whose Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment Branch is charged with the administra- 
tion of the child labor laws. The statistics and 
studies of the Department of Labor are made 
available through the Labor Information Bul- 
letin, the Monthly Labor Review, and numer- 
ous bulletins and special studies. 

The Department of Commerce, which in- 
cludes the Bureau of the Census, collects and 
releases basic statistics on population and so- 
cial and economic characteristics of the popu- 
lace. The Department is also responsible for 
compiling estimates on the labor force of the 
country. 

The Bureau of the Census publishes de- 
tailed statistics on the 1940 population of 61 
cities, by small areas known as “census tracts,” 
and in some cases by blocks. These data, cor- 
related with other local information collected 
on the same basis, have made possible a num- 
ber of important source books on the geo- 
graphic distribution of social statistics within 
the urban community. Among some of these 
local summaries recently published are the So- 
cial Facts books of Pittsburgh, the Cleveland 
Market Data Handbook, Social Trends in 
Seattle, and the Handbook compiled for the 
Neighborhood Health Development, Inc., of 
New York City.t 


1 For all four references see infra. 


The registration of vital statistics project of 
the Bureau of the Census was studied with 
thoroughness by the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the study was transmitted to Congress 
by the President in 1943. This study gives a 
history of the project and points out the close 
relationship to public health planning. 

There are numerous other federal agencies 
which collect social statistics and undertake 
studies of interest to social workers. The 
United States Government Manual gives a de- 
scription of the activities of these agencies, and 
the check lists of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments describe their publications. Special lists 
of recent publications are furnished on request; 
and some of them, such as numbers 10 (Laws), 
31 (Education), 33 (Labor), 36 (Government 
Periodicals), 51 (Health), 67 (Immigration), 
70 (Census), and 71 (Children’s Bureau) are 
of special interest to social workers. 

The vast network of state public agencies 
including departments of agriculture, health, 
labor, public welfare, and planning compile 
statistics and conduct research bearing upon 
social work problems. Some idea of the vol- 
ume of their findings can be ascertained from 
a study made by David M. Schneider, infra, 
who estimated that, as of October, 1944, the 
states employed 1,731 statistical workers of 
all grades and that 26 per cent were in depart- 
ments of labor and industry, 17 per cent in de- 
partments of public welfare, and 14 per cent in 
departments of health. The following list of 
research and statistical studies selected from 
those conducted by the New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare in 1945 indicates 
the type and variety of welfare studies under- 
taken by state departments: analysis of train- 
ing, experience, and salaries of local child 
welfare workers; expenditures for public as- 
sistance and administration by program and 
source of funds for each county; trends in the 
volume and cost of hospital care; children in 
foster care; contributions of grandchildren and 
grandparents to the support of relief recipients; 
analysis of trends in cases adjudicated for de- 
linquency; amount of state aid given for wel- 
fare activities to counties; and study of ap- 
proved state-charge cases. 

As of January, 1946, there were 32 annual 
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and 13 biennial reports published by the vari- 


ous state departments of welfare. There were. 


also 33 monthly publications, 11 quarterlies, 2 
bimonthlies, and 1 semiannual bulletin. The 
United States Check List on State Publications 
provides an easy reference to these publica- 
tions, and the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation issues a list of these publications 
together with a brief description. The Social 
Service Review routinely reviews the more im- 
portant of them. 


Research Foundations 


There are over 500 American foundations, 
many of which conduct or make grants for 
research in the fields in which social workers 
are engaged. These foundations have a unique 
opportunity to pioneer in new fields of re- 
search and to appraise the effectiveness of 
public programs. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has conducted 
extensive research in a wide variety of social 
work and related problems. Much of the stimu- 
lus for statistical reporting by social work 
agencies has come from the pioneering work 
of this foundation. Its bibliography and library 
service is one of the most important resources 
for research workers in the field of social 
work, Among its more recent studies is a de- 
scriptive directory of 505 American founda- 
tions for social welfare, listing their purposes 
and activities.* 

The Social Science Research Council con- 
ducts research on numerous phases of social 
work and allied fields. Through special com- 
mittees it stimulates research on such subjects 
as social adjustment and problems of govern- 
ment. The Council, through its research fel- 
lowships and grants-in-aid, has done much to 
encourage individual research efforts. Its 
important contribution is in research metho- 
dology. Among its more recent publications 
in this field are The Use of Personal Docu- 
ments in History, Anthropology, and Sociol- 
ogy, Theory and Practice in Historical Study, 
and Social Research on Health. 
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Ratpo Carr FLETCHER 


RURAL SOCIAL PROGRAMS: Rural wel- 


fare is dependent on the condition of agricul- 
ture. Two primary problems have long over- 
shadowed “‘the good life” on the farm and in 
the villages. These are the instability of farm 
income and the overcrowded and underpaid 
condition of agricultural employment. 
During the war years these basic issues have 
been obscured. An exodus of 5,000,000 per- 
sons from farms, together with increased 
prices of farm products, has definitely affected 
the per capita income of the remaining popula- 
tion. The average net income per worker en- 
gaged in agriculture rose from $531 in 1940 to 
$1,456 in 1944. The old problems, however, 
almost certainly will reappear. A seriously un- 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Directory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 
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balanced economy with surpluses of certain 
commodities, continued wastage of natural 
resources, poor farm tenure, and overpopula- 
tion may be expected — with their concomi- 
tants of low incomes and deep poverty in cer- 
tain regions. 

Farm leaders for years have been giving at- 
tention to some of the acute problems within 
agriculture and to the development of certain 
services to the farm population, but it was 
not until the industrial depression of the 1930s 
that the mass suffering in rural communities 


received general public attention. The re- 


sources of local governmental units, strained 
by a long period of depressed agriculture, 
could not develop and maintain adequate edu- 
cational, health, recreational, and other so- 
cial services without federal and state funds 
and leadership; hence the recent origin in 
rural communities of many services that had 
been known in metropolitan areas for years. 


Agencies in the Field 


Federal agencies that have taken the lead in 
the development of special rural programs are 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, the Extension Service, and the Farm 
Security Administration’ — all functioning 
under the United States Department of Agri- 
culture — and the United States Children’s 
Bureau. The Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the Rural Electrification Administration, inde- 
pendent federal agencies, have brought social 
benefits of major significance. 

As a voluntary agency, the National Child 
Labor Committee is outstanding in its interest 
in rural children and has cooperated with the 
Children’s Bureau in its long fight against 
child labor. In 1941 the Committee had 
planned a campaign for the extension of the 
child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 to include industrialized 
agriculture, but this had to be dropped when 
the United States entered the war. Meanwhile, 
the Committee seeks elimination of exemp- 
tions for agriculture in the state child labor 
and compulsory education laws, and is lend- 


1 Discontinued in November, 1946, and its functions 
transferred to Farmers Home Administration. 
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ing support to federal aid for education. See 
Cuitp Lasor AND YouTH EMPLOYMENT. 

The American Country Life Association 
has through the years maintained an interest 
in economic development, rural health, recrea- 
tion, education, women’s work, and the coun- 
try church. Its annual conference provides a 
forum for representatives of national farm and 
country life organizations to exchange views 
on rural problems. The theme of the 1946 
conference was “Rural Life in a Changing 
World.” 

The three most influential farm organiza- 
tions are the National Grange of the Order 
of Patrons of Husbandry, founded in 1867; 
the Farmer’s Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, 1902; and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, established in 1919. 
The Grange has a membership approximating 
800,000 individuals in 37 states. Many local 
granges own halls which are used as social 
and civic centers in the community. The 
Farmer’s Union developed its greatest strength 
in the Western Plains states. Its program re- 
flects interest in the problems of the low-in- 
come farmer and in better race relations, better 
rural health, full employment, and the river 
development programs. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation has,a membership of 986,- 
136 farm families in 43 states and Puerto Rico. 
It has been particularly strong in the “corn 
belt” where in a number of states annual dues 
are $10 or more. Local bureaus were originally 
organized as lay constituent organizations of 
the county extension services, and the organi- 
zation continues to support that program. 
All three organizations are important forces 
for recreation, education, and legislation al- 
though their points of view frequently differ. 
All include youths as well as adults in their 
programs and all are interested in cooperative 
organization for the farmer. 


Health 


One of the most pressing rural needs is 
that of improved health. In 1900 the death rate 
for the farm group was about 50 per cent 
lower than the urban rate; today, it is scarcely 
10 per cent less. The infant and maternal 
mortality rates in rural communities are both 


considerably higher than the corresponding 
urban rates. Fatal accident rates among farm 
workers exceed the death rates in manufactur- 
ing industries, and the rate of rejections 
among Selective Service draftees examined 
during World War II was higher for farm 
boys than among urban youth. An increasing 
disparity in the number of doctors, dentists, 
and nurses in rural areas and the lack of hos- 
pital and other health facilities have made 
the problem of adequate health care acute. 

Through the grants-in-aid under the Social 
Security Act, progress has been made in the es- 
tablishment of preventive health services; yet 
in 1941 almost 1,400 counties out of 3,050 
were without a full-time department of public 
health. Except for the federal-state program 
for crippled children and the emergency ma- 
ternity and infant care program for wives and 
children of servicemen in specified ranks, 
medical care and hospitalization in rural areas 
for persons unable to pay are almost entirely 
dependent upon state and local funds and are 
frequently limited to emergency care of in- 
digent persons. See CrippLep CHILDREN and 
Emergency Maternity and Infant Care Pro- 
gram in MarTerNat AND CHiLp HEALTH. 

Voluntary prepayment plans have been al- 
most entirely an urban development, and exist- 
ing patterns of private prepayment plans are 
not well suited to the farm group. The Missis- 
sipp1 Farm Bureau has recommended a com- 
prehensive state health program including 
prepayment plans. The Health Committee of 
the Northern Great Plains Council has a field 
secretary who assists states in the region in or- 
ganizing medical services and in development 
of an educational program. The Farmer’s 
Union in Oklahoma sponsors’ a cooperative 
hospital, and here and there there have been 
small demonstration projects under private 
auspices. 

An educational program with regard to 
medical care has been launched by the Exten- 
sion Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and several state extension 
divisions now have full-time health-planning 
specialists on the staff. 

The most extensive development of group 
health plans has been under the Farm Security 
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Administration. In 1945, there were plans in 
1,048 counties. Through these units more than 
55,000 families, mostly Farm Security Ad- 
ministration borrowers, were receiving one or 
more types of prepaid health service. The 
average family membership fee is $18 to $20 
a year to cover the services of family physicians 
and drugs dispensed by them. The United 
States Department of Agriculture, through its 
Interbureau Committee on Postwar Pro- 
grams, has also developed experimental 
health associations in six counties in four 
southern states. Membership is open to all 
county residents earning most of their income 
from agriculture, and fees are a percentage of 
annual net income. 

Nonprofit incorporated agricultural work- 
ers’ health associations, financed by the gov- 
ernment, with a full-time nurse and providing 
medical, surgical, dental, and hospital care 
purchased locally, were established by the 
Farm Security Administration and continued 
by the War Food Administration when the 
camps were taken over in 1943. 

The nonfarm rural population is relatively 
untouched by any form of group medical care. 
See Mepicat Care and Pusric HEALTH. 


Housing 
Figures available from the 1940 census in- 


dicate that most rural housing is still far below 


any minimum standards of health and de- 
cency, and housing studies generally show 
farm housing to be worse than either village 
or urban housing. The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration has had considerable experience 
with planning and building farm houses at 
low cost, and through its loan program has 
done much to improve rural housing among 
its own borrowers. Otherwise, there has been 
little governmental activity in this field. See 
Housine AND City PLANNING. 


Education 


The exodus of thousands of poorly paid 
rural teachers during the war has resulted in 
still less equitable standards of education in 
many communities. Opportunities for employ- 
ment, guidance, and vocational education — 
except in agriculture and home economics, 
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which are aided by federal funds — remain 
extremely limited. There is also a dearth of 
facilities for aid to the exceptional child. 

Under the National School Lunch Act, 
passed in May, 1946, states will receive aid 
in operation of school lunch programs as 
permanent parts of the school systems, super- 
seding the year-to-year program under the 
agricultural appropriation bills. 

Negro children in rural areas constitute an 
especially disadvantaged group educationally. 
The Southern Education Foundation, through 
its Anna T. Jeanes Fund, has been helpful in 
improving rural education for this group. It 
now provides 452 “Jeanes teachers” who serve 
as rural school supervisors in 476 counties of 
southern states. 

The Committee on Rural Education, affili- 
ated with the American Country Life As- 
sociation and the Farm Foundation, gives 
leadership in the field of rural education. The 
National Education Association maintains a 
Rural Education Department. 

Here and there are found remarkable ex- 
amples of rural schools which have realistic 
community-centered programs. However, the 
problem of inadequate financing is basic to 
most of the difficulties in rural education. This 
is intensified by the fact that the districts 
which have the lowest income are usually 
responsible for educating a disproportionately 
large number of children. There will be no 
real solution of the inequalities of educational 
opportunity between rural and urban children 
until there is federal aid for education and 
prohibition of rural child labor. See Soctau 
AND HeattH Work IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Adult Education and Recreation 


The oldest and most extensive project in 
adult education is the work in vocational agri- 
culture and home economics carried on 
through the county agents of the Extension 
Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the state extension divisions, 
for the benefit primarily of the farm popula- 
tion. Federal and state funds available under 
the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 are supplemented 
in some communities by the farm bureaus. As 
of June 30, 1945, 2,807 counties had the sery- 
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ices of county agricultural agents and 2,017 
had home demonstration agents. More than 
1,000,000 women were members of home 
demonstration clubs. The 4-H clubs for boys 
and girls from ten through twenty years of 
age had a combined membership of 1,590,598 
during 1944. Special club agents were em- 
ployed in 242 counties. See 4-H Clubs in Boys’ 
AND Girts’ Work Oreanizations. During 
World War II, the major emphasis in exten- 
sion services was on nutrition, health, food 
production, and food preservation. In recent 
years, increasing attention has been given to 
families in the low-income groups and to work 
with older rural youth. 

The movement toward state and county 
traveling libraries and toward the establish- 
ment of joint-county libraries has helped to 
meet the needs of rural people, but library 
service is still much less adequate in rural 
communities than in urban. Legislation pro- 
viding for rural library demonstration projects 
with federal aid was favorably reported shortly 
before adjournment by the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor of the 1945 session of 
Congress. Testimony before the Committee 
indicated that 35,000,000 people in the United 
States have no library service available. See 
Apu.t Epucarion. 

State parks now comprise more than 4,000,- 
ooo acres, and in 1940 the attendance was 
96,000,000. In a number of states, the state 
park departments employ a supervisor of rec- 
reation and many conduct naturalist programs 
and provide for camping, major and minor 
sports, pageants, and other activities. State 
parks and forests are extensively used by rural 
organizations. A good many state colleges of 
agriculture and university extension divisions 
now have full-time recreation specialists. For 
some years the Extension Service has co- 
operated with the National Recreation As- 
sociation in conducting institutes for the train- 
ing of volunteer recreational leaders. 

The liquidation of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, Work Projects Administration, and 
National Youth Administration meant a con- 
siderable contraction of personnel and funds 
that had helped to stimulate the development 
of rural recreational areas and programs. Dur- 


ing World War II, the Division of Recreation 
of the Office of Community War Services and 
the United Service Organizations, Inc., aided 
many rural camp and industrial communities 
by providing suitable buildings and programs 
for service personnel and war workers. See 
RECREATION. 

The agricultural secretary of the National 
Board of the Young Womens Christian As- 
sociations reports a total membership of ap- 
proximately 99,807 women and girls in 1,554 
rural communities and small towns. Of this 
number, approximately 44 per cent live on 
farms. Other private educational and recrea- 
tional agencies that have permeated many 
rural communities include the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls. See Boys’ anp 
Girts’ Work OrcanizaTions and YouTH SERv- 
ices. The Home Missions Council of North 
America represents the rural social programs 
of the various Protestant churches of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. The Council maintains a staff which 
works among migratory agricultural labor- 
ers. In addition to a religious program, the 
Home Missions Council offers recreation, 
child care, literacy, and adult education pro- 
grams. Its Committee on Sharecropper Work 
is interested, among other things, in the train- 
ing of rural Negro ministers. Other commit- 
tees with rural interests are one on Indian 
work and a Town and Country Committee. 
See ProTestant SociaL Work. 

The National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, organized in 1923, meets annually to 
formulate policies of the Catholic Land Move- 
ment and to explain its philosophy. It is dedi- 
cated to the economic, social, and spiritual 
interests of the American farmer. About 80 
bishops have appointed rural life directors 
who apply the general principles of the Con- 
ference to local conditions. See CarHo.ic So- 
ciAL Work. 

The Jewish Agricultural Society, supported 
by foundation funds, assists Jews who are 
on farms in the United States and those desir- 
ing to settle on farms. It makes loans to them 
on liberal terms and maintains an extension 
department, an employment bureau, a train- 
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ing farm for refugees, and a department of 
sanitation. It also makes loans for synagogues 
and center buildings in Jewish farm communi- 
ties and extends credit to certain types of co- 
operatives. See JEwisH SoctaL Work. 


Economic Assistance and Related Services 

Prior to 1933, the only aid available for 
persons in need in most rural communities was 
poor relief or neighborly assistance. Under a 
system which placed responsibility for relief 
on local units of government it was inevitable 
that where the needs were greatest, resources 
would be fewest. In January, 1935, 16 per 
cent of the total rural population in the United 
States was receiving relief. 

Special measures for relief of the farmer de- 
veloped soon after the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration was created, culminat- 
ing finally in the establishment of separate 
agencies for the farm group. The most signif- 
cant of these was the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, created by executive order in 1937, 
later brought under the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and discontinued in 
November, 1946, when its functions were 
transferred to the newly established Farmers 
Home Administration. Major programs ad- 
ministered by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion included the following: 


1. The resettlement program, which at its 
height included subsistence homesteads, com- 
munity farming projects (some of which were 
farmed cooperatively), scattered farms that 
were bought and sold to needy families, and 
migrant camps for farm laborers. Unfortu- 
nately Congress, in the Department of Agri- 
culture Appropriation Act for 1943, ordered 
the liquidation of the entire resettlement pro- 
gram. As of May 31, 1946, 85 per cent of the 
more than 9,000,000 acres of land in these 
projects had been sold to private owners, and 
all nonagricultural projects such as processing 
plants, factories, and various cooperatives had 
been liquidated. 

2. The rehabilitation program for low-income 
farmers provided for subsistence grants and 
for loans to owners, tenants, and laborers who 
needed financing for farm operations. Grants 
were virtually discontinued in 1942. Since 


. farm-tenant 
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1935 the supervised credit services of the 
agency and its predecessors have been used 
by about 860,000 families of whom more than 
374,000 had repaid their loans in full by the 
close of 1945. In 1944-1945, supplemental 
loans were made to 102,890 families who were 
already under supervision, and new loans 
were made to 24,996 families, Each so-called 
standard loan is based on a farm-and-home 
plan, and training in farming methods and 
home management is given by county farm 
and home supervisors. 

3. The “water facilities” program made pos- 
sible the extension of credit and technical as- 
sistance to farmers for the repair or installa- 
tion of facilities for farmstead and irrigation 
water. 

4. The Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
of 1937 authorized federal funds for loans to 
tenants to enable them to purchase farms. 
Appropriations for this purpose have always 
been limited, but more than 38,000 farm own- 
ership loans were made in the first eight years. 
Half of the $50,000,000 appropriation in 1946 
was earmarked by Congress for loans to vet- 
erans. The increase of farm income during 
the war years has been reflected in the collec- 
tion figures on all types of loans. County com- 
mittees approve all loans made under the 
and rehabilitation programs. 


In 1942 the Farm Security Administra- 
tion employed over 19,000 persons; as of May, 
1946, it had 8,713 employes in the continental 
United States. The majority of personnel of 
the agency was always excepted from the Civil 
Service. 

The only assistance programs available to 
the nonfarm rural population are those enu- 
merated in the Social Security Act of 1935 and 
such general relief as might be available from 
state or local funds. The figures of the So- 
cial Security Board? on recipient rates and 
payments do not make possible a comparison 
between rural and urban communities, as de- 
fined by the census. Figures are given, how- 
ever, On assistance in “metropolitan” and “non- 
metropolitan counties.” The proportion of 


1 Abolished July, 1946, and functions assumed by 
Social Security Administration. 
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children per 1,000 children in the population 
receiving aid in both types of communities is 
approximately the same, but almost half again 
as many aged per 1,000 aged in the population 
receives old age assistance in nonmetropolitan 
counties. Grants for both groups are larger in 
metropolitan counties. In January, 1942, 63 
per cent of all cases receiving general relief 
were located in metropolitan counties and 75 
per cent of all general relief payments were ex- 
pended there. The number of rural persons 
covered by unemployment insurance is limited, 
and agricultural workers are excluded from 
old age and survivors’ insurance. See Pusuic 
AssISTANCE and SociAL INsURANCE. 


Case Work Services 

The history of rural social programs in- 
dicates that reliance for most comprehensive 
services in the fields of education, recreation, 
health, and welfare must be placed on public 
agencies and funds. 

Progress in the direction of providing 
skilled individualized service to rural people 
through state and county welfare departments 
has been phenomenal in the past ten years. 
Federal funds under the Social Security Act 
are being used for the employment of child 
welfare workers in about 400 rural counties. 
To an increasing extent the rural county wel- 
fare department is gaining recognition as the 
framework within which well-rounded public 
assistance and family and child welfare serv- 
ices should develop. Traveling mental hygiene 
and other clinics are demonstrating that con- 
sultation and specialized service to the rural 
community may be provided effectively as an 
extension of a state agency. See Pustic WEL- 
FARE. 

The school social work movement in rural 
communities has been given impetus during 
the war by the attention focused on delin- 
quency and truancy. Several states have passed 
legislation providing for the employment of 
social workers or “visiting teachers” in the 
schools throughout the state, and others are 
moving in that direction, 

While local voluntary agencies cannot re- 
ceive adequate support for professional serv- 
ices in most rural communities without out- 


side funds, national agencies are becoming 
more interested in extending their services, 
if not to the small rural community, at least 
to the nonmetropolitan area. Of these, the 
American Red Cross is probably the best 
known to rural people. It has always had a 
large paid rural membership, and its wartime 
program activated many rural chapters which 
were almost dormant prior to the war. 

The National Travelers Aid Association, as 
a member agency of the United Service Or- 
ganizations, Inc., organized service during 
the war years in 22 communities with popula- 
tion of less than 2,500 (according to the 1940 
census). These units had professional case 
work staff ranging from one to four workers 
and provided a demonstration of what case 
work service can mean. At present, three of 
these units remain active. Twenty-two other 
units are active in communities of from 2,500 
to 25,000 population. 

The supply of professional social workers 
available for rural communities is extremely 
limited. Rural agencies have been slow to in- 
crease salaries and have suffered heavy loss 
of personnel. The interest of more state uni- 
versities in developing schools of social work 
holds out hope that in the future the supply of 
rural workers may be increased. See Epuca- 
TION FOR SociAL Work. 

This article has suggested briefly the pro- 
grams of only part of the large number of 
local, state, and national agencies interested in 
improving rural life. Better coordination of 
agencies and services is urgent for every re- 
mote village and country neighborhood. There 
has been an interest on the part of agencies in 
many rural communities in learning how to 
work together, and successful county or com- 
munity councils have been formed including 
all agencies concerned with rural welfare in 
its broadest sense. Rural people can and will 
plan if the leadership is community-minded 
rather than agency-minded. 
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1 For addresses of periodicals listed, see Appendix A. 
All U.S. Government publications may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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GracE BRowNING 


SERVICEMEN.' During 1946 the armed 
forces of the United States passed through a 
transition period in which there was not only 
demobilization of the wartime forces but also 
simultaneous recruitment and training of men 
for peacetime operations. Appropriations cur- 
rently provide for a total average strength of 
nearly 2,000,000 men.” Although this is a re- 
duction to approximately 16 per cent of the 
wartime peak, it represents the largest peace- 
time military organization ever maintained by 
this country. 


Branches and Types of Service 


The majority of men in active service are in 
the Army, and more than half of these are 
stationed overseas. The responsibilities of the 
Army include the occupation of certain Euro- 
pean and Far Eastern areas, the training of 
new men to replace long-service men overseas, 
the maintenance of lines of communication 
and supporting installations in the United 


' States for the occupation forces, the provision 


of forces which will be available to the United 
Nations, the maintenance of key points in our 
national security structure, the maintenance 
of an adequate program of intelligence and of 
research and development, and the preserva- 
tion of the peace of this country in a world 
which is still unsettled.* In the Navy in mid- 
1946, more than 50 per cent of personnel was 
afloat, some go,000 ashore outside the United 
States, and the balance ashore within the 
United States. 

The Coast Guard in peacetime is a unit of 
the Treasury Department, specifically oc- 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Drrectory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 

2In general throughout this article the terms “en- 
listed men” and “servicemen” include servicewomen. 
In certain benefits there are differentiations in the mat- 
ter of dependents, too detailed to describe here. 

3U.S. House of Representatives. Hearings Before the 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
79th Congress, 2d Session, on the Military Establish- 
ment Appropriation Bill for 1947. 1193 pp. 1946. 
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cupied with such matters as law enforcement, 
protection of life along the coast lines, and ice 
patrol. It is a military service and constitutes 
a branch of the land and naval forces. Dur- 
ing war or national emergency the Coast 
Guard may on order of the President be trans- 
ferred to the Navy, as it was from November, 
1941, to January, 1946. Plans for the fiscal 
year 1946-1947 were based on complete re- 
sumption of peacetime functions. Of enlisted 
personnel in mid-1946, about half were afloat; 
the rest were stationed asheze and in aviation. 

The Army of the United States (the war- 
time Army) was made up of volunteers, selec- 
tees, reserve components, and the Regular 
Army, which is officially designated the 
United States Army. As the wartime Army 
has become demobilized, the reserve compo- 
nents for the most part have reverted to inac- 
tive status. The National Guard, in federal 
service during the war, has been returned to 
the jurisdiction of the states. 

If Army requirements cannot be met 
through voluntary enlistments, the deficit 
must be made up through Selective Service in- 
duction calls. Many men who were discharged 
with some years of experience have returned 
to military service. The Navy, the Marine 
Corps, and the Coast Guard have obtained 
their personnel without recourse to Selective 
Service inductions, since May, 1946, and the 
Army since October. 

Since V-J Day, voluntary enlistment has 
been encouraged in various ways. In October, 
1945, a law! was enacted which provided for 
shorter enlistments in the Army, liberalized re- 
tirement provisions for Army enlisted men, 
which had been less advantageous than those 
of the Navy, and extended other benefits to 
those enlisting or re-enlisting within specified 
dates. Among these benefits are furlough 
travel allowance; lump-sum payment of mus- 
tering-out payments to those released to re- 
enter service; increased enlistment allowance 
for the lower grades; continuance of family al- 
lowance (otherwise ceasing six months after 
formal termination of the war); assurance of 
participation in Servicemen’s Readjustment 


1 Public Law 190, 79th Congress. 


Act" benefits; and making permanent the pro- 
visions for increased pay during service out- 
side the United States. Increases in base pay 
were granted, ranging from 50 per cent for 
privates to approximately 20 per cent for 
master sergeants. 

The Army Nurse Corps and the Navy 
Nurse Corps are permanent parts of the medi- 
cal departments of the Army and Navy. Ap- 
proximately 8,500 Army nurses and 2,460 
Navy nurses will be on active duty during 
the present fiscal year. The Army and Navy 
have requested legislative authority for per- 
manent retention of the Women’s Army 
Corps (WAC) and Women’s Reserve 
(WAVES). Under present law, authority ‘for 
these units will expire six months after termi- 
nation of the war if not earlier terminated by 
the President or Congress. On October 1, 1946, 
all members of the WAC who did not volun- 
teer to remain on duty were released. As this 
is written the number that will be on active 
duty during 1947 cannot be stated. Approxi- 
mately 5,500 WAVES will be in service, and 
about 895 dietitians and physical therapy aides 
serving under temporary appointments as 
officers of the Army of the United States. De- 
mobilization of the Marine Corps Women’s 
Reserve was completed by September, 1946. 
All SPARS (Women’s Reserve of the Coast 


Guard) have been placed on inactive status. 


Selective Service and Induction 

The Selective Training and Service Act, 
which expired on May 15, 1946, was extended, 
first to July 1, 1946, and later to March 31, 
1947. Liability for service is now limited to 
men between nineteen and forty-five. Men who 
entered service on or after October 1, 1946, 
are obligated for a maximum of eighteen 
months’ service unless sooner released. Those 
inducted before that date are released, on re- 
quest, when they complete eighteen months’ 
service. Men who have children are no longer 
inducted without their consent, nor men who 
have served outside the United States or for 
six months within the country. Since August 
1, 1946, fathers previously inducted are re- 


1 Public Law 346, 78th Congress; the so-called G.I. 
Bill of Rights. 
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lieved on their request. The restrictions as to 
induction of men with previous service and 
the limitation on service period may be nul- 
lified if the national interest is imperiled. 

Armed forces induction stations are manned 
by Army and Navy administrative and pro- 
fessional personnel. On requisition from the 
Army and Navy, Selective Service boards 
send selectees to induction stations for pre- 
induction physical examination and return to 
their homes or, in some cases, immediate in- 
duction if found acceptable. Men not im- 
mediately inducted are returned to the local 
boards which ordered them to report. Those 
found acceptable are notified of their ‘“1-A” 
classification and their right of appeal. Those 
who do not appeal within ten days will be in- 
cluded in the next quota for induction. Usu- 
ally a period of not less than three weeks 
elapses before a selectee is called to report for 
induction. If it is more than ninety days, a 
complete re-examination is necessary. As- 
signment to Army or Navy is made at time of 
induction. 

Men inducted into the Army are sent to 
reception centers for processing, which con- 
sists of issuance of clothing and equipment, 
classification, preparation of records, applica- 
tions for insurance and family allowance, 
preliminary training, and transfer to a re- 
placement training center or directly to a 
permanent unit for basic training. At replace- 
ment training centers the basic training period 
is now eight weeks, a reduction from that of 
wartime. The majority of trained replace- 
ements in late 1946 were destined for overseas 
service immediately upon completion of basic 
training. 

Men entering the Navy go to naval training 
stations for processing and six weeks of 
basic training, classification, and selection for 
service schools. Similar processes apply in the 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 


Economic Provisions 

Enlisted men are entitled to food and lodg- 
ing (or allowance in lieu of these), initial is- 
sue of clothing and allowance for its upkeep, 
medical care, monthly pay, and family allow- 
ance for dependents conditional upon a deduc- 
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tion from their pay. Monthly base pay is as 
follows: 


Monthly 

Rank or Rating Base Pay 
Private or apprentice seaman $ 45 
Private 1st class or seaman 2d class 80 
Corporal or seaman 1st class 90 
Sergeant or petty officer 3d class 100 
Staff sergeant or petty officer 2d class 115 
Technical sergeant or petty officer rst class 135 
Master sergeant or chief petty officer 165 


Base pay is increased (a) 5 per cent for each 
three years of service up to thirty years, (b) 
20 per cent for service outside the United 
States or sea duty, (c) in varying amounts for 
special types of service, such as parachute duty, 
(d) for certain proficiencies in arms, and (e) 
for certain decorations. 

Family allowance is paid directly by the 
service departments to dependents. Applica- 
tion may be made by either the man or the 
dependent and, in the case of wives and chil- 
dren (Class A dependents), payment is manda- 
tory. For other dependents (parents, grand- 
parents, brothers, and sisters) payment is 
optional with the man. These are classified 
according to whether they are dependent upon 
the enlisted man for their “chief support” 
(Class B-1) or for a “substantial portion of 
their support” (Class B). A wife receives $50 
a month, with an additional $30 for the first 
child and $20 each for other children. Where 
there are children but no wife, $42 a month > 
is paid for the first child and $20 each for 
others. A divorced wife is entitled to the 
amount of her alimony up to $42 a month. 

In Class B-1, $50 a month is payable for 
one parent or $68 for two, and $11 each for ad- 
ditional members. Where there are brothers 
and sisters but no parent, payment is $42 for 
one or $53 for two. Class B dependents re- 
ceive a total of $37 a month regardless of their 
number, and are entitled to it only if no al- 
lowance is payable to Class B-r. 

A part of the family allowance is contributed 
by the serviceman through a monthly deduc- 
tion from his pay. This amounts to $22 if only 
one class of dependents is the recipient or $27 
if both Class A and Class B-r or B are recipi- 
ents. Initial family allowance for the 
month in which a man enters service is paid 
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to Class A (excepting a divorced wife) and 
Class B-1 dependents without deduction from 
service pay. | 
Government insurance (National Service 
Life Insurance) is available at low premium 
rates, in amounts up to $10,000. Originally 
this insurance protected only against death, 
but recent amendments permit payments dur- 
ing total disability. This requires an addi- 
tional premium. Optional modes of payment 
to the beneficiary are allowed, including 
lump-sum, monthly instalments numbering 
36 to 240, or arrangements insuring payments 
for the lifetime of the first beneficiary. In 


event of nondesignation or death of desig- - 


nated beneficiary, remaining unpaid instal- 
ments will be paid to surviving relatives of 
the insured in a specified order. 

The Mustering-Out Payment Act of Febru- 
ary 5, 1944, provides payments to persons dis- 
charged under honorable conditions from 
World War II. Its purpose is to tide over the 
period of adjustment from military to civilian 
life. The sum of $100 is paid upon discharge, 
regardless of length of service. Those serving 
sixty days or more, but not outside the United 
States, receive a second $100 one month later, 
while those who served sixty days or more, 
part of the time outside the United States, 
receive second and third payments of $100 
each, one month and two months after dis- 
charge. 

Under an act approved August 9, 1946," 
enlisted men discharged before September 
I, 1946, receive “terminal leave pay” in lieu 
of leave not taken prior to discharge. Maxi- 
mum credit allowed is one hundred and 
twenty days. Payment is computed on base 
and longevity pay being received at discharge, 
plus subsistence or quarters allowance, de- 
pendent upon the individual’s pay grade. 
With minor exceptions payment is in United 
States bonds which mature in five years and 
are nonnegotiable except for payment of in- 
surance premiums to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 

Enlisted men may establish savings ac 
counts with finance officers and receive 4 per 


1 Public Law 704, 79th Congress. 
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cent interest on amounts of $5.00 or more 
left on deposit six months or longer. Service 
pay of enlisted men for the years 1941-1946, 
inclusive, is exempt from federal income tax. 
Upon release from service an enlisted man 
receives a travel allowance or transportation 
in kind, depending on the nature of discharge, 
to place of entering service or the location of 
his Selective Service board. “Furlough fares” 
and “dischargee fares” representing reduced 
rates are allowed by railroad and bus lines 
for travel on leave or upon discharge. 

When death occurs in service a gratuity 
equal to six months’ pay is paid to a benefici- 
ary within a restricted class. “Preferred bene- 
ficiaries” (widow or widower, or child) have 
priority over all others, including any other de- 
pendent relative designated by the service- 
man. Pay and allowances due and unpaid at 
death, or due a mentally incompetent person 
at time of discharge, are paid to the designated 
beneficiary or next of kin. 


Health and Hospital Services 


Members of the man’s family may obtain 
treatment at service hospitals and dispensaries. 
For hospital care a per diem charge is made for 
subsistence and medicines. 

The emergency maternity and infant care 
program is administered by the United States 
Children’s Bureau through state health depart- 
ments. It is for wives and infants of enlisted 
men in the four lowest pay grades and of 
aviation cadets. The services, without cost to 
the man or his family, include care for the 
wife during pregnancy, childbirth, and six 
weeks following, and for the infant when 
sick at any time during his first year. See 
Emergency Maternity and Infant Care Pro- 
gram in MaTEerNAL AND CuiLp HEALTH. 

Women separated from service because of 
pregnancy may receive maternity care at 
Army and Navy facilities. In the Army this 
extends to those honorably released on ac- 
count of pregnancy or found to be pregnant at 
time of examination preceding separation un- 
der conditions other than dishonorable. The 
Navy includes women whose pregnancy was 


not diagnosed at time of discharge, and does 
not specify a particular type of discharge. 


Mental Hygiene 


The Army’s effort to deal with psychologi- 
cal inadequacies is projected at four points. 
At the induction station the elimination of 
persons with any mental deficiencies that 
would render them unfit for service is accom- 
plished in the majority of cases through regu- 
lar procedures of interview and examination, 
and personal consultation with the psychia- 
trist. At the reception center, if there is reason 
to doubt the man’s value to the Army, he may 
be referred for special trial duty and observa- 
tion at the replacement training center’s Spe- 
cial Training Unit—a specially staffed or- 
ganization with a modified program of train- 
ing. Mental hygiene clinics, generally known 
as consultation services, function at replace- 
ment training centers, dealing with problems 
of maladjustment. In camp, cases of behavior 
and personality problems are referred to the 
neuropsychiatric section of the station hospital 
for observation and recommendation. 

The Navy follows like procedures, begin- 
ning at the training station. Men considered 
unfit are referred to an observation ward, 
or sent for a period of trial duty with a recruit 
company. Before final decision is made as toa 
man’s suitability for service, he undergoes 
psychological tests, including several types of 
intelligence tests, and any special laboratory 
tests deemed necessary. Cases of misbehavior 
showing any evidence of psychopathy are re- 
ferred to the psychiatrist in order that any ex- 
tenuating factors contributed by a mental con- 
dition may be considered. Psychiatrists and 
psychologists are on duty at training stations, 
receiving stations, embarkation points, central 


distribution and receiving points, and special ‘ 


retraining activities. Re-examinations are 
given to eliminate and aid men who may have 
developed psychiatric symptomology as result 
of service. Psychiatric units are attached to 
the disciplinary activities of receiving ships 
to remove men who cannot be considered re- 


1 Since January, 1942, the intensive physical screen- 
ing by Selective Service boards has been discontinued 
and a superficial physical examination substituted. 
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sponsible for their delinquency, and to select 
those who may benefit from some type of re- 
training. See Menrat Hyciene and Psycuiat- 
ric SociaAL Work. 


Miscellaneous Welfare Provisions 


Dependents are being permitted to join 
military personnel in all overseas theaters as 
fast as adequate housing, subsistence, and 
medical care can be provided. Provision is 
made for schools for children of military and 
naval personnel assigned to outlying stations 
and bases outside the United States. In the 
Navy this plan has hitherto been in operation 
at only two locations. For expansion to the 
scale now necessary, estimates were made on 
the basis of a survey indicating that 75 per 
cent of officer and 15 per cent of enlisted per- 
sonnel are married and have an average of one 
child per family, and that 50 per cent of the 
children will be of school age. 

Dependents of all military personnel who 
are serving or have served outside the United 
States since September 8, 1939, are transported 
to the United States (or its territories or pos- 
sessions). This includes “war brides” and hus- 
bands of personnel who married abroad. Im- 
migration requirements were liberalized for 
admission of alien spouses and minor children, 
and of intended husbands and wives, of 
United States citizen military personnel. 

The simplified naturalization procedure for 
aliens serving in the armed forces (waiving 
the filing of declaration and proof of five 
years’ residence) remained in effect until 
January 1, 1947. After December 27, 1945,* 
it was available only to those who were in serv- 
ice on or before that date. 


Recreation 

The service departments have extensive pro- 
grams for welfare and recreation of enlisted 
men. The Special Services Division conducts 
the Army’s athletic and recreational program, 
and the Information and Education Division 
those activities indicated by its name. Through 
the Special Services Division, library facilities 
supply all types of reading matter, together 


1 Public Law 270, 79th Congress. 
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with reference works. Musical equipment and | 


instruments are distributed. Facilities and con- 
sultants are furnished to assist enlisted men in 
producing their own plays. The Division 
supplies the equipment for athletics. Games 
are made available, as well as workshop units 
for those interested in manual arts. Upon 
cessation of hostilities the military authorities 
ordered expansion of Special Services activi- 
ties, to prevent a situation such as existed 
after World War I when men suddenly re- 
leased from war operations did not have fa- 
cilities for recreation in unaccustomed leisure 
time. 

The Information and Education Division 
keeps the soldier well informed by means of 
major theater papers such as Stars and Stripes, 
camp and unit newspapers, and newscasts and 
troop information programs by the Armed 
Forces Radio Service. Educational opportuni- 
ties are offered by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute which, with its branches in 
the several theaters, supplies a wide variety 
of correspondence courses and extension work 
from cooperating colleges and universities, 
self-study courses, and an accreditation serv- 
ice enabling students to obtain high school 
or college credits for military and nonmilitary 
education. Courses are on a share-cost basis, 
the government paying half, up to $20. A re- 
search service by the Information and Edu- 
cation Division obtains factual data on soldier 
opinion, to be used as a guide in formulat- 
ing policies. 

The Navy has a comparable program. All 
vessels and Navy and Marine Corps installa- 
tions have recreation and welfare funds with 
which they provide sports and other equip- 
ment, newspapers and periodicals, and mo- 
tion pictures through the Navy Motion Pic- 
ture Exchange. Library service is available 
in all units of the fleet and at shore stations, 
including the technical and professional ma- 
terial required for the type of unit, and recrea- 
tional reading as well. The Educational Serv- 
ices Section provides information and oppor- 
tunities for education, and supervises the 
Navy’s participation in the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. Educational Serv- 
ices officers are located at all major stations 


and bases as well as in many units afloat, to 
give counseling, testing, and information on 
prevocational training. This service prepares 
training courses, including correspondence 
courses, required for advancement. 

The United Service Organizations, Inc. 
(USO), representing the joint efforts of the 
National Board of the Young Womens Chris- 
tian Associations, National Catholic Com- 
munity Service, National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, National 
Jewish Welfare Board, National Travelers 
Aid Association, and The Salvation Army, 
was organized to provide services of a reli- 
gious, social, and recreational character for 
members of the armed forces, primarily when 
outside military reservations on leave, and 
principally in the United States and at off- 
shore bases. Its major activity in camps is 
that of USO-Camp Shows, Inc., which pro- 
vides theatrical productions and concerts in 
this country and abroad. USO operations have 
been greatly curtailed since V-J Day. 

During World War II the American Red 
Cross extended its regular services to over- 
seas operations and, at the request of the Army 
and Navy, included in its overseas activities 
recreation and recreational facilities for the 
able-bodied. Normally the Army and Navy as- 
sume all responsibility for recreation of able- 
bodied: personnel on stations, without assist- 
ance from civilian agencies. As a result of the 
gradual reduction and withdrawal of these 
supplemental wartime services of the Red 
Cross the Army has requested increased ap- 
propriations for personnel and equipment to 
continue the activities. 

The Office of Community War Services in 
the Federal Security Agency had general re- 
sponsibility to serve as a center for coordina- 
tion of health and welfare services for the na- 
tion as a whole during the war emergency. Its 
Recreation Division fostered community de- 
velopment of recreation for military personnel. 
The Social Protection Division worked with 
local officials and agencies toward stimulation 
of community action for the repression of pros- 
titution and attendant ills. See Socian Hy- 
GIENE. The Office was in process of liquidation 
during the latter part of 1946. 
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Social Services and Counseling 

Counsel and assistance in personal affairs 
both of a general nature and in specialized 
fields are available to all service personnel as 
they move through one phase or another of 
military service. Trained workers are at hand 
at posts and stations, in hospitals, aboard 
ship, and at separation centers. The functions 
of those mentioned under other sections are 
not included here. The Personal Affairs Divi- 
sion of the Army maintains liaison with all 
Army, governmental, and voluntary agencies 
affecting the personal affairs of servicemen. 
All personnel have access to Personal Affairs 
units, from which they receive information 
and assistance or referral to the proper agency. 
Chaplains, in addition to conducting religious 
services, are prepared to give counsel, advice, 
or information on personal, secular, or reli- 
gious problems. A plan sponsored by the War 
and Navy Departments and the American Bar 
Association makes legal advice available to 
servicemen. Legal assistance officers are ap- 
pointed from among lawyers in service, and 
local representatives of the American Bar As- 
sociation Committee on War Work and mem- 
ber societies of the National Association of 
Legal Aid Organizations offer their services 
to members of the armed forces and their de- 
pendents. | 


The American Red Cross has a specific obli-" 


gation for services to members of the armed 
forces, which is stated in its charter and in 
-Army and Navy regulations. These services 
are provided at military and naval stations 
and hospitals, overseas and in the United 
States, by assigned workers, and in the domes- 
tic community by the chapters’ home service 
program, with close cooperation between these 
media. The program offers consultation and 
guidance in personal and family problems; as- 
sistance with communications; financial as- 
sistance; reporting service, thus providing 
commanding officers and medical officers 
with reports on home conditions, with social 
histories to aid in the consideration of fur- 
lough requests and medical diagnoses and 
treatment; information about federal and state 
benefits, and assistance in obtaining them; 
and referral to appropriate agencies for legal 
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aid, medical care, or other services. Medical 
and psychiatric social workers in hospitals 
perform, in addition to these duties, certain 
other services peculiar to the needs of patients, 
including medically approved individual and 
group recreation for bed patients and con- 
valescents. In domestic hospitals the friendly 
services of trained volunteers are used in pro- 
viding group entertainment and individual 
services such as shopping and writing letters. 


Community Services 


Services in the community for servicemen 
and their dependents are carried out on the 
basis of understandings and working relation- 
ships on the national, state, and community 
levels. Cooperative exchanges for the mutual 
use of specialized services are sought. Rela- 
tionships of this type exist between the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, as specifically responsible in 
this field, and such agencies as the Army 
Emergency Relief, Navy Relief Society, Coast 
Guard Welfare, United Service Organiza- 
tions, Inc., National Travelers Aid Associa- 
tion, United States Children’s Bureau, Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board, Family Service 
Association of America, American Public 
Welfare Association, Federal Security Agency, 
American Bar Association, National Associa- 
tion of Legal Aid Organizations, and with 
Red Cross societies in other countries. The 
chapter is the agency for carrying out the Red 
Cross program in the community. Through 
the Red Cross Camp and Hospital Council 
Service many community organizations par- 
ticipate in providing equipment, supplies, and 
services to meet emergency and supplemental 
needs of able-bodied personnel and of patients 
in near-by military and naval stations and 
hospitals. 


Relief Services 


Army Emergency: Relief, officially con- 
nected with the War Department, renders 
emergency financial assistance to Army per- 
sonnel and their dependents. At posts and sta- 
tions applications are handled by Army Emer- 
gency Relief officers. In communities, depend- 
ents may apply to the nearest American Red 
Cross chapter. Through agreement with Army 
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Emergency Relief, the Army Air Forces Aid 
Society operates at air force installations. The 
Navy Relief Society, through auxiliaries at 
navy yards and stations,. provides assistance, 
usually as loans, to Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and their families. Coast Guard 
Welfare, among its other services, gives emer- 
gency financial assistance to Coast Guard 
personnel and their dependents. There are 
Coast Guard Welfare officers on duty at sta- 
tions and on vessels, and at units in many sea- 
- ports. 

The American Red Cross gives financial 
assistance on the basis of need. Basic main- 
tenance will be provided by chapters during 
the temporary period pending first receipt 
of family allowance or allotment, and during 
periods when such payments as may be due 
are delayed or interrupted. 


Reconditioning and Rehabilitation 


The Army and Navy programs of recondi- 
tioning and rehabilitation are integral parts 
of convalescent treatment, designed to ac- 
celerate recovery and to give the best possible 
preparation for return to duty or to civilian 
life, by the use of nonmedical measures to sup- 
plement therapeutic processes. These measures 
are in the realms of education, educational 
and vocational counseling, physical training, 
occupational therapy, assistance in learning 
to cope with such disabilities as blindness, and 
the providing of artificial appliances which 
will conceal or minimize disfigurements. The 
activities are conducted by trained personnel 
under medical supervision, and are adapted 
to the needs of the individual patient. 


Discharge from Service 


At the separation center the man undergoes 
final processing, including complete medical 
examination, and receives discharge.’ Educa- 
tional, vocational, and personal counseling is 
given, as well as assistance in filing pension ap- 
plication. The man’s military education, train- 
ing, and service, as well as his civilian educa- 
tion and experience, are made a matter of 


1 This refers to other than medical discharges at 
hospitals, and those occurring at points such as train- 
ing centers. 


record on a form which is given him for use 
in getting employment or going back to 
school. If he wishes it, he is referred to the 
agencies authorized to operate at the center. 
The representatives of these agencies, such as 
the Veterans Administration, United States 
Civil Service Commission, and American 
Red Cross, are prepared to give advice and 
information to persons being discharged. See 
VETERANS BENEFITS AND SERVICES. 

Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
the War and Navy Departments are required 
to establish boards for review of the type and 
nature of discharges and dismissals from 
service other than those by reason of sentence 
of a general court martial. The applicant for 
review may appear before the board in person 
or through counsel. Accredited representatives 
of organizations recognized by the Veterans 
Administration, among them the American 
Legion and the American Red Cross, may 
act as counsel, 


Use of Social Workers in the Army 


In the Army’s “Civilian Occupation Classi- 
fication of Enlisted Personnel,” designed to 
utilize special skills for military needs, the 
classification “Social Worker” includes per- 
sons whose civilian occupation was in the field 
of general or medical social work. Personnel 
in this classification function in military as- 
signments as psychiatric social workers, clas- 
sification specialists, personnel consultant as- 
sistants, and personnel technicians. The Navy 
has no comparable classification. | 
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SETTLEMENTS AND NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD HOUSES. The settlement movement 
in the United States consists of the combined 
activities of 205 settlement and neighborhood 
houses, 10 city federations of these agencies, 
and the National Federation of Settlements. 
Sixty-one additional neighborhood houses 
maintain affiliation with the National Federa- 
tion through individual membership, and 
across the country are many other centers 
which have felt the impetus of the movement. 

The term “settlement” is of English origin, 
having been applied to London’s Toynbee 
Hall in the 1880’s when its leaders “settled” 
in the working class district of Whitechapel. 
The term “neighborhood house” is more char- 


. Separation Center Operations. TM 12-222. 248 


acteristically American,! free from any impli- 
cation of class distinction. It connotes an ac- 
tivity center which does not emphasize the so- 
ciological philosophy of the earlier settlements. 
However, in some instances, the two terms 
are used quite interchangeably. Forty-seven 
houses employ the word “settlement” in their 
corporate titles, 32 the words “neighborhood 
house,” while others use such titles as “com- 
munity house,” “community center,” “associa- 
tion,’ “commons,” “hall,” or “inn.” Despite 
these variations, the generic name “settle- 
ment” everywhere persists as a symbol of a 
distinctive ideology. In all settlements today, 
regardless of their activity or social emphasis, 
the factor of the neighborhood as the base of 
operations is universally accepted. 


Leadership 


From the beginning the movement has been 
fortunate in the quality of its leadership. Pio- 
neers on both sides of the Atlantic left an in- 
delible stamp on their generation, marking 
their era as a period of discontent with social 
ills—a discontent which became fused with a 
passion for social action. John L. Elliott, late 
headworker of Hudson Guild in New York, 
often stressed the constructive outlook of these 
pioneers. He himself exemplified what he at- 
tributed to Canon Barnett and his English 
associates; to Stanton Coit, who imported the 
movement to America; and to Jane Addams 
who challenged the settlements to bring the 
inspiration and resources of the higher life to 
a larger number of people. 

Robert A. Woods, after visiting Toynbee 
Hall, developed the London experiment in 
Boston, then with organizing genius expanded 
its scope to a local and ultimately a national 
federation. Among other leaders who joined 
forces in the early years were Graham Taylor 
and Mary M. McDowell in Chicago; Lillian 
D. Wald, Mary K. Simkhovitch, Gaylord S. 
White, and Jane Robbins in New York; 


1 The first settlements to be established in the United 


States were University Settlement in New York, for- 


merly Neighborhood Guild (1886); Hull-House in 
Chicago (1889); South End House in Boston (1892); 
and several other houses which were inaugurated 
within or before this pioneer period but were not so 
clearly in line with the tradition of Toynbee Hall. 
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George Bellamy in Cleveland; and Mr. and 
Mrs. R. R. P. Bradford in Philadelphia. All of 
these leaders became dynamic proponents of 
the neighborhood idea. The generation suc- 
ceeding them has demonstrated comparable 
ability. 

With the increasing specialization of social 
work, settlement workers today continue to 
live in the neighborhood in which they work 
or to identify themselves with it. University 
students still manifest the traditional interest 
in the neighborhood. Undergraduates give 
service in summer, and graduates undertake 
more permanent residence not unlike the early 
“settlers.” ‘These neighborly relationships are 
shared by an affiliated leadership on all staffs. 
Included in this latter nonresident group are 
teachers of the arts, club leaders, research 
workers, counselors, and board members. 
With the rise in personnel standards through- 
out all social work, the settlements increas- 
ingly emphasize skills of group leadership and 
community organization, although cherishing 
the freedom for creative undertakings that was 
characteristic of past years. 

Since the recent war, emphasis upon pro- 
fessional qualification in leadership has been 
uppermost in personnel planning. Together 
with other social agencies, settlement staffs 
and boards alike have shown an interest in so- 
cial group work training. They have urged 
academic courses, have loaned workers as in- 
structors, have allotted time of young staff 
recruits for training, and have set up refresher 
conferences and institutes. Through the en- 
couragement of city and national federations, 
schools of social work have introduced group 
work courses. Students from the schools are 
increasingly assigned to neighborhoods for 
field work, often leading to eventual employ- 
ment by the settlements. 

It is logical that the houses should pursue 
this interest, since group work had its begin- 
ning in their local clubs. Actually the term 
“group work” was coined by two settlement 
leaders, and many of the writers and lecturers 
in this field began their specialized careers in 
neighborhood group leadership. Clubs from 
the beginning were native to neighborhood 
houses. There is nothing more indigenous to 


local association than these little gregarious 
groups of youths or their elders which spring 
up like mushrooms, yet when properly nour- 
ished evolve into much more hardy organisms. 
Group work as a discipline aims to build such 
groups into effective democratic units. See So- 
c1AL Group Work. 

In settlement conferences the “intangibles” 
of the movement are reaffirmed periodically. 
Dr. Alice Hamilton, an associate of Jane Ad- 
dams at Hull-House in its early days, recently 
recalled that when Miss Addams began her 
work on Halstead Street there were in Chicago 
no playgrounds, public baths, clinics, health 
units, kindergartens—in fact, none of the serv- 
ices to which literally hundreds of agencies to- 
day give skilled direction. The first step at 
Hull-House was the stirring of local and city 
interest. This involved breaking of prejudices 
and habits; it required ingenious devices of 
persuasion. Miss Addams drew upon the 
moral resources of her inner self and her note-_ 
worthy associates. These resources were the 
“intangibles” to which reference is made. Set- 
tlement achievement today depends upon such 
resources as well as upon professional tech- 
niques. 


Activities 

From the point of view of the neighbor, the 
settlement is a social center with facilities for 
his family’s enjoyment. He may be unaware 
of the study and research underlying the pro- 
gram which keeps an enthusiastic group of 
residents and volunteer leaders active year 
after year, but he is keenly conscious of the 
quality of service rendered. His participation 
is the measure of his interest. 

Settlement leaders value highly the activi- 
ties program which provides this neighborly 
association. In conferences, they sharpen their 
skills; in practical experience, they adapt their 
methods to their groups. Though frequently 
restricted in facilities, they devise ingenious 
use of limited space and equipment, supple- 
menting these by the loan of public play 
spaces, school buildings, and other neighbor- 
hood resources. A small house frequently ex- 
cels larger ones in its activities, achieving this 
result by its inventive employment of facili- 
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ties which, until adapted by enthusiastic 
groups, may at first have seemed hopelessly 
inadequate. The influence and leadership of 
such a house may extend far beyond its walls 
into the larger community. 

Today, as in early years, settlements demon- 
strate community programs in the faith that 
municipal authorities will adopt or expand the 
pattern set. Despite generous response by 
cities in providing buildings and playgrounds, 
workers still have to press for continuous and 
skilled leadership on the part of changing mu- 
nhicipal regimes. 

Settlements have always conducted varied 
educational activities adapted to all ages. Dur- 
ing the war, under community chest and war 
fund auspices, their scope was widened fur- 
ther, notably in the establishment of child care 
centers, canteens, and outdoor recreation. 
Many settlement ventures in child care, origi- 
nating in the use of federal funds, still persist. 
- See Day Care oF Cuitpren. To these educa- 
tional activities members add their own pro- 
grams. Maturer groups in a demand for better 
conditions evolve schemes to rid the district of 
unwholesome inHuences, to secure decent 
housing, or to demand better municipal serv- 
ices. 

Neighborhood houses invariably attract 
large numbers of children, occasioning an as- 
sumption that the houses exist primarily for 
children’s activities. Actually the settlement’s 
primary concern is the home in its neighbor- 
hood setting, an interest which logically fo- 
cuses attention upon childhood—its environ- 
ment, well-rounded training, and ultimate 
citizenship. Settlement federations are insist- 
ent, however, that their member houses shall 
not be regarded as children’s centers. “A place 
to keep children off the street” is not an ade- 
quate characterization of a neighborhood 
house, commonly as it is voiced even by well- 
disposed friends. Educational in its every ef- 
fort and concerned with the family as its unit 
of work, the settlement regards its youth ef- 
forts as a part of a broad program of commu- 


nity leadership. 


In their wartime concern for “teen-agers,” | 


neighborhood workers reported extraordinary 
planning for an age group not far out of child- 


hood, yet amazingly adult. Canteens became 
popular, with USO centers as patterns; young 
people also found fascination in aping night 
club paraphernalia. A reconversion of war- 
time recreation to organized groups is now ap- 
parent, many leaders again incorporating the 
arts and civic undertakings. Such an experi- 
ence promises for tomorrow a better home and 
neighborhood relationship on the part of 
youth, with some forecast of a reduction of the 
truancy and delinquency which accompanied 
the war. To those who place the causes of de- 
linquency at the steps of the war-torn home, 
the settlement’s devotion to normal family and 
neighborhood life is reassuring. 

Visitors to settlements are invariably in- 
trigued by the round of exuberant activities. 
Winter and summer, indoor and outdoor, day 
and evening, groups are open to tiny tots, 
growing children, adolescents, and parents. 
Arts and crafts, music and dancing, games 
and tournaments, debates and lectures, com- 
mittee and neighborhood council meetings— 
there is something of interest for everybody. 
Attached to one settlement the visitor may 
find a library, to another a little theater, to 
another an art center, to another a music 
school. Even more commonly there is a gym- 
nasium, occasionally a pool. Some houses 
maintain a day nursery and child care center, 
a nature club, or generous space for the neigh- 
borhood’s Scout troops. About the building or 
on the roof are play spaces. On a summer day 
a bus at the door means that a day camp ex- 
pedition or a trip to a vacation camp is in the 
offing. Settlement camps in this country began 
and continue a dramatic epic of exploration 
into a world unknown to the city child. See 
CAMPING. 

Despite limitations of space and funds, 
workers in American settlements thus frankly 
open doors of culture and achievement to their 
neighbors. The programs sum up into classes 
and clubs, with every variation of interest 
group and cooperative council. 

Leaders have long recognized the possibili- 
ties of democratic club units, so it is not un- 
common to see classes transforming into clubs 
and clubs searching for the factual resources 
of classes. With the home so close to a settle- 
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ment’s basic interest, the “mothers’ club” ‘is 
invariably a force in the locality. Intersettle- 
ment mothers’ clubs have a proud record of 
cooperative action ranging all the way from 
improvement of local garbage disposal to pil- 
grimages ending at city hall or state capitol. 

The richness of social experience in a house 
is often predetermined by the many racial 
strains in the membership. Colorful pageantry, 
folk songs and dances, and native art brought 
to the doorstep make it easier for children of 
the foreign born to value the native culture of 
parents who do not learn to speak English as 
readily as does the school boy. In early years, 
English classes were an essential part of a set- 
tlement’s curriculum; and they still are, where 
Mexicans, Latin-Americans, or the new “refu- 
gees” have settled. Formal instruction in citi- 
zenship is less frequent, but informal training 
pervades all groups, from the gang club of 
boys to parents who want to “take out their 
papers.” 

Neighborhood house activities are a force 
in American democracy. Where different cul- 
tures meet in work or play as neighbors, the 
strands of racial tension do not snap easily, 
and efforts to create better racial and cultural 
understanding are less tinged with artificiality. 
See INTERRACIAL AND INTERCULTURAL ACTIVI- 
TIES. 

In some communities the settlements con- 
duct special social programs for older people. 
The neighborhood house which happens to be 
in a rooming house district for persons receiv- 
ing old age assistance may bring friendliness 
to the aged, dispelling some of the hopeless- 
ness of an otherwise desolate existence. This 
service takes the form of friendly visits, “tea- 
cup clubs,” smoker lounges, excursions, or 
possibly even summer outings to the settle- 
ment camp where youth meets age and age 
may smile at youth. Settlements cooperate 
with public old age assistance departments to 
promote such services. See THE AGED. 

The neighborly relationships of settlement 
staff with families in the neighborhood give 
occasion for many personal services. Friendly 
counsel is frequently sought and readily given 
in club meetings, home visits, and less formal 
interviews. ‘This in some cases is supplemented 


by legal and medical advice; and when the 
more professional assistance of a case worker 
is required, aid in establishing a contact is 
often provided. In emergencies, the proximity 
of the settlement makes a ready response pos- 
sible. These relationships ripen into a perma- 
nent influence, especially as regards youth and 
its plans for school, college, and vocation. 

Parallel with these social activities of a set- 
tlement are its closely allied advances into the” 
field of social action. See Sociat Action. Such | 
steps combine the energy of staff and the sup- 
port of citizen groups. Many headworkers, 
fortified by staffs, boards, and neighbors, have 
been leaders in pioneer moves for social legis- 
lation. Control of child labor, the question of 
wage standards, protection of women and 
children, unemployment compensation, social 
security, and price control have been on their 
agenda. Within recent years the abolition of 
the poll tax, democratic employment practices, | 
low-rent housing, full employment, improved 
medical services, fair employment practices, 
and many other proposals of postwar legisla- 
tion have been added. Neighbors increasingly — 
take part in efforts which concern them as 
citizens, workers, or consumers. 

The National Federation of Settlements 
joins forces frequently with kindred national 
bodies to consolidate its program of social edu- 
cation and action. Among them, as elsewhere, 
settlements are known for their tenacious ap- 
plication to programs of housing, health, rec- 
reation, and education which they invariably 
visualize in terms of their neighbors’ needs. 
Recent concerns include an understanding of 
the United Nations, the need for international 
organization, and contributions to overseas re- 
lief. Settlements have been vigorous in assist- 
ing the returned veteran to take a place of 


leadership in his neighborhood. 


National Federation of Settlements 


The first city federations of settlements were 
established in Chicago in 1894, Boston in 1899, 
and New York in 1900. These groups of staffs, 
boards, volunteers, and neighbors provided 
opportunity to discuss common problems, but 
more notably developed a vehicle of getting 
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things done through united opinion and 
action. 

The National Federation of Settlements was 
formed in 1911 to carry the impulse of the 
houses and city federations to the states and 
nation. It increasingly reinforces individual 
settlements today, and extends their effective- 
ness. It is a cooperative effort of its member- 
ship whose personnel serve on committees, 
make field visits or neighborhood studies, and 
head programs of public action. 

A national expansion program, undertaken 
in 1943, with a five-year plan now culminat- 
ing, has enlarged house and individual mem- 
bership and has made it possible to supple- 
ment an executive secretary with a field or- 
ganizer, a group work adviser, and a social 
action consultant. The work now developing 
under this expansion of leadership covers six 
areas: 


Development of professional standards 
through recruitment, placement, and the dis- 
semination of practical methods of adminis- 
tration. 

Consultation in neighborhood studies and 
on building plans and extension of work. 

Development of regional and national con- 
ferences, and preparation of exhibits and pub- 
lications. 

Stimulation of local studies on social issues, 
based on neighborhood research or sampling 
of experience, and undertaken with the advice 
of experts from other fields. 

Cooperation with other national organiza- 
tions, and interchange with settlements in 
other countries. 

Development of skills in program activities, 
relating these to youth and adults in arts, mu- 
sic, consumer protection, housing, and social 
security. 


Trends in Local Administration 


Historically, settlement house boards have 
been assembled from the larger community. 
There have often been representatives from 
university or college faculty, the Junior 
League, some church society, a popular lunch- 
eon club, or a professional association. Latterly 
there has been greater representation from lo- 
cal groups—a labor union, a board of trade, or 
clubs which have grown up in the house. 


Community chest support has made possible 
an increase in administrative personnel. But 
settlements have repeatedly faced the difficulty 
of identifying new sponsors with the broader 
reach of the movement. Boards more readily 
catch the significance of the local house than 
that of the movement in its city-wide or na- 
tional aspects. To this situation the National 
Federation since the war has devoted itself 
with vigor. It is increasing the interest of 
boards by issuance of professional publica- 
tions, participation in conferences, and prompt 
action on social legislation. 

The National Federation, in a forecast of 
the future, emphasizes that new centers are 
badly needed. The established settlements, it 
urges, should provide outposts, extend their 
services, and demonstrate the validity of their 
methods. 

The period of readjustment after the war 
has brought distressing problems in many city 
communities. Included in these is the adjust- 
ment of newcomers to settled neighborhoods. 
Locally, an influx of a different population is 
often regarded as an “invasion.” Bitter clashes 
have occurred. The neighborhood house has a 
strategic task of pioneer work in interracial 
and intercultural relations. 

The unserved area is also a concern of the 
federations in several cities. Fortunately the 
research facilities of chests and councils are 
available, and the proper serving of new areas 
becomes a scientific process of cooperative so- 
cial planning in which the settlement takes its 
part. 

Outstanding among its vital present-day 
services in neighborhoods is the settlement’s 
leadership not only in promoting harmony 
among divergent neighborhood groups but 
also in enlisting their responsible action in a 
common cause. This predicates mutual respect 
and a breakdown of group antipathies. Settle- 
ments commit themselves to the proposition 
that all barriers of race, creed, or party must 
be surmounted. To this end every phase of 
activity and social action becomes not an iso- 
lated program but an exercise in democracy. 
As such, the settlement method has validity 
for any and all neighborhoods in America. 
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International Aspects 


As an outgrowth of visits abroad after the 
first World War, an International Association 
of Settlements was formed in 1926 following 
the first international conference in London 
in 1922. Active fellowship has since been main- 
tained with the British Association of Resi- 
dential Settlements and the Educational Set- 
tlement Association. Contacts are fostered 
with French, Scandinavian, and Dutch federa- 
tions and with individual settlements in other 
European countries. 

Aid has been granted to South American 
students wishing to study American houses. 
Visitors from several countries to the south of 
us now give testimony that settlement meth- 
ods have significance to community work in 
Latin America, bespeaking fruitful relation- 
ship for world understanding on this conti- 
nent as well as in Europe. 
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SIGHT CONSERVATION. Though the 
prevalence of blindness in the United States is 
not completely disclosed by census data or 
otherwise, the figures made available through 
registration in states under aid-to-the-blind 
programs, school records, and other media of 
reporting throughout the country lead to an 
estimate of from 200,000 to 250,000, of which 
number, according to ophthalmological think- 
ing, at least 75 per cent are due to preventable 
causes. See THE Butnp. Classification accord- 
ing to diagnoses is at hand through studies of 
a joint Committee on Statistics of the Blind of 
the American Foundation for the Blind and 
the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, but these studies have been neces- 
sarily limited to specific groups and areas, so 
that a full and accurate accounting is not pos- 
sible. Latest figures point to the predominance 
of blindness from infectious diseases, trauma, 
general disease affecting the eyes, and condi- 
tions of prenatal origin. A considerable num- 
ber of the cases reported are not subject to etio- 
logical classification because of their unde- 
termined nature—a lack that may be in large 
measure overcome with further advance in 
scientific knowledge. 

Defective vision is quite prevalent in the 
population at all ages and all economic levels, 
ranging from serious visual difficulties consti- 
tuting a decided handicap to slight deviations 
from normal vision. Much of this impaired 
vision could have been prevented by proper 
and adequate measures. 

The organized campaign for prevention of 
blindness and for conservation of sight began 
with consideration of a report in 1907 by a spe- 
cial commission appointed by the governor of 
New York to investigate the condition of the 
blind in the state. Coming to the attention of 
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certain public-spirited men and women, facts 
brought out in this report led to the formation 
in 1908, under sponsorship of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, of a New York State Committee 
for the Prevention of Blindness. This was the 
forerunner of a national committee the name 
of which later was changed to National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness. The 
New York State Committee, functioning for 
a while as a standing committee of the na- 
tional body, was later discontinued with rec- 
ognition that preventive activities had been 
incorporated as a definite responsibility of the 
New York State Commission for the Blind, 
which had been established in 1913. 
Simultaneously, the formation of other state 
programs in the field of sight conservation 
proceeded haltingly and under varying aus- 
pices. Voluntary societies soon came into being 
in Illinois, Kentucky, and Maryland. At the 
same time there was a steadily increasing trend 
for such services to be centered under govern- 
mental departments. The latest count (as of 
June, 1946) shows one regional and six volun- 
tary state’ societies for the prevention of blind- 
ness and 1g official state programs, the latter 
group functioning through the administrative 
setup of the state department of welfare or 
social security, health, or education, or as an 
independent state unit. Each of these societies 


and state programs is operating independently- 


of the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, which has no branches but serves 
as a liaison agency with a promotional and 
educational program dealing with every 
known aspect of sight conservation. 

In addition to the above-mentioned agencies, 
20 state medical societies have appointed con- 
servation of vision committees, and privately 
supported programs for prevention of blind- 
ness are functioning in 21 local communities. 


Sight-Saving Activities 

Of primary concern in the movement to 
prevent blindness is the infiltration of ade- 
quate eye health and safety practices into ap- 
propriate existing agencies. Immediate objec- 
tives in 1908 were the securing of measures to 


1 Including the District of Columbia. 
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prevent ophthalmia neonatorum, or “babies’ 
sore eyes,” a disease then responsible for the 
blindness of approximately 28 per cent of the 
children in schools for the blind. In the latter 
part of the nineteenth century it had been es- 
tablished that by the use of silver nitrate drops 
in the eyes of infants at birth ophthalmia neo- 
natorum could be prevented; yet it took sev- 
eral decades before this simple preventive 
measure was put into practice on any wide- 
spread scale. While still a matter of concern, 
prevention of blindness from ophthalmia neo- 
natorum receives less promotional emphasis 
today, since the public—lay and professional— 
has become aware of the menace and of pre- 
ventive possibilities. All but two states! now 
have some type of law or health department 
regulation requiring the use of a prophylactic 
in the eyes of the newborn. 

Concurrent with progress in this aspect of 
the prevention program, activities were ex- 
tended in other directions. “Sight-saving 
classes,” first established in Boston and Cleve- 
land in 1913, have now become an important 
part of the field of special education, thanks 
to the promotion, stimulation, and constant 
pressure of the prevention of blindness move- 
ment. Under administration of the educational 
authorities, these classes for children with seri- 
ously defective vision were operating in June, 
1946, in the public schools of 214 communities 
in 32 states, the District of Columbia, and the 
Territory of Hawaii, with a total enrollment 
of approximately 8,500 boys and_ girls. 
Through them the needs of the partially see- 
ing are being met with specially designed 
equipment and methods of instruction. Teach- 
ers for these students are prepared in univer- 
sity courses offering graduate credit, which 
are sponsored and conducted by leaders in the 
prevention field. Since it is estimated that two 
out of every thousand of the school population 
may be classified as partially seeing and hence 
in need of special educational facilities, it is 
evident that the present number of these 
classes is far from sufficient. Nor can it be 
said that properly qualified teachers are used 
everywhere. However, the foundations are 


1 Montana and Utah. 
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soundly laid, with indication that departments 
of education will eventually accept their re- 
sponsibility for the special education of all par- 
tially seeing children. 

An indirect accomplishment of the special 
classes is the influence they have had upon the 
standards of illumination, equipment, and 
health practices throughout educational sys- 
tems. For many of the nation’s school children, 
eye protection is afforded through periodic 
vision tests, provision of adequate light and 
other hygienic surroundings, and ministra- 
tions of the school doctor, nurse, and specially 
prepared teacher. In a few cities school oph- 
thalmologists have been appointed to serve 
full or part time in order to insure complete 
and early attention for eye difficulties among 
the pupils. But ideal conditions are by no 
means universal or even common; and to a 
great extent conservation of vision efforts are 
directed toward the further development of 
programs for discovering visual defects among 
children of school and preschool age. Screen- 
ing or case-finding methods were introduced 
some years ago and are still under study with 
a view to developing thoroughly accurate and 
practical procedures for testing degrees of vi- 
sion and standardizing the basis for ophthal- 
mological referral. 

Inclusion of eye health teaching in the edu- 
cation of teachers in order that they may un- 
derstand the principles involved and be able 
to safeguard their students’ sight is a recog- 
nized part of the program which needs fur- 
ther accentuation, as does similar provision 
in the basic education of nurses, especially 
those being prepared for the public health 
field. Special courses and institutes for nurses 
in the field are partially meeting the need for 
training of those already in practice. 

There has been increasing recognition of 
the sight-saving potentialities of a program in 
which ophthalmological treatment of eye con- 
ditions is supplemented by the service of a 
medical social worker who can establish the 
desirable patient-clinic relationship, adjust 
complicating factors, and help to assure best 
results from the medical or surgical care. See 
Mepicau Socta, Work. Such service empha- 
sizes the necessity of regular attendance for 
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certain conditions which require continued 
treatment to prevent greater impairment and 
possible loss of vision. Massachusetts Eye and 
Ear Infirmary was first used as a training 
center for a small group of workers to be sta- 
tioned in other medical social service depart- 
ments. This phase of prevention of blindness 
activity was given impetus through demon- 
strations in a few strategically placed medical 


‘centers from which have radiated the princi- 


ples and concepts which have served to point 
the way to present practice. A project at Wash- 
ington University Hospitals and Allied Clin- 
ics, St. Louis, led to selection of that Univer- 
sity’s School of Social Work as a training base; 
and in ensuing years courses have been given 
as the need arose and as persons qualified for 
postgraduate work could be located. 

Recent growth in state prevention of blind- 
ness activities has created a demand for quali- 
fied persons to administer these programs. 
With recognition of the medical social work- 
er’s value in the hospital setup has come the 
wish for her service in the more generalized 
area outside the hospital walls. Consequently, 
plans for continuing and broadening the train- 
ing content are under consideration. As can be 
seen, a principal objective of the prevention of - 
blindness movement is to secure qualified 
leadership both in the general program and 
in the specific areas covered. 

Steps are being taken in a number of oph- 
thalmological clinics to secure regular attend- 
ance of patients with glaucoma—an eye dis- 
ease which, according to present scientific 
knowledge, is not subject to cure, although 
control measures are commonly known by the 
ophthalmological profession. Prevention of 
blindness workers, both nationally and locally, 
are taking an increasing part in efforts to se- 
cure early detection of the disease and in help- 
ing to develop standards of clinic manage- 
ment, recording, and so forth. Volunteer as- 
sistance for certain technical details of exami- 
nation following periods of essential training 
is being encouraged. 

Indirectly, other services within the hospi- 
tal group make definite contributions. 
Through treatment of syphilis, tuberculosis, 
and nutritional and other disorders, visual dis- 
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turbances may be discovered in their incipient 
stages. Conversely, general systemic condi- 
tions are frequently detected through careful 
eye examination. The eye worker’s relation- 
ship to other specialists within the medical 
team is a far-reaching one. 

Outside of the medical institution and 
closely linked with prevention of blindness 
are those public health programs aimed at 
prevention of diseases which are often the in- 
cidental cause of visual loss. For example, 
progress in social hygiene—through public 
education and through legislation requiring 
premarital health examinations and Wasser- 
mann tests for expectant mothers—contributes 
indirectly to the saving of eyesight. Treatment 
in pregnancy of the syphilitic mother reduces 
to a minimum the danger of transmitting to 
the unborn child a disease which in former 
years had been responsible for a large percent- 
age of blindness among the youth of the coun- 
try. See Socia, Hycrene. 


Industrial Eye Safety 


Steps were first taken some years ago to re- 
duce the amount of blindness from industrial 
accidents. Periodic studies have been made and 
educational material published in attempts to 
bring about safer practices. Certain industrial 
concerns demonstrated conclusively that the 


mandatory use of goggles and other protective- 


devices in hazardous occupations kept eye in- 
juries to a minimum; yet in spite of efforts on 
the part of safety organizations and personnel 
the adoption of precautionary measures was 
largely disregarded. 

During the war there was considerable ex- 
pansion in the program for industrial eye 
safety, and in efforts to broaden its objectives, 
with emphasis on the importance of thorough 
eye health procedures. It was agreed that these 
should include pre-employment and periodic 
eye examinations, job analysis with a view to 
appropriate placement, prescription lenses in 
goggles as needed for safety or efficiency, 
proper illumination and environment, as well 
as first aid and other hygienic measures. Co- 
operating actively in this and a subsequent 


postwar campaign are the United States Pub-- 


lic Health Service, the Joint Committee on In- 
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dustrial Ophthalmology of the American Med- 
ical Association and the American Academy 
of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, and many state and local agencies con- 
cerned with health matters and with prevent- 
ing blindness. The nursing profession is ex- 
tending its industrial nursing service and de- 
veloping special skills in relation to eye care. 
Based on the findings of a wartime study 
financed by the War Production Board, a pro- 
gram of education and demonstration is being 
promoted under leadership of the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, with 
ever-widening participation from industrial- 
ists as well as from professional groups and 
individuals. 


Foreign Programs 


As the prevention program in the United 
States has progressed, steps toward the elimi- 
nation of needless blindness and for the con- 
servation of sight have been taken in other 
nations. Great Britain and Canada are among 
the countries with early organized efforts. An 
international association with headquarters in 
Paris was formed in 1929 to act as a central 
clearinghouse for European developments in 
this field; though necessarily inactive through- 
out the war years it is again undertaking pub- 
lication of a Journal of Social Ophthalmology 
for international exchange of information and 
ideas. In Latin America a number of national 
organizations have been started, under spon- 
sorship chiefly of the medical profession; and 
an objective of the Pan-American Association — 
of Ophthalmology is to see that each country 
in its membership has a representative group 
concerned with prevention of blindness and 
with the causes of vision loss. 

The problem is world-wide and it is having 
world-wide recognition. As consideration is 
being given to the nature of health develop- 
ments under the United Nations, there is study 
likewise of the place to be held by voluntary 
activities in this special field and of their rela- 
tion to the over-all program for world health. 
An ever-broadening participation in the pro- 
gram gives opportunity for strengthened ac- 
tivities and a union of voluntary and official 
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bodies which will lead toward greater accom- 
plishment. 
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ELEANOR Brown MERRILL 


SOCIAL ACTIONS is a term that has come 
into general use by social workers, although 
no definition of it has been accepted with com- 
plete agreement. One of the simplest state- 
ments of its nature is that made by Gordon 
Hamilton, infra. “The whole concerted move- 
ment toward the solution of mass problems in 
welfare is sometimes called social reform and, 
more recently, social action. . . . When the so- 
cial worker turns to the forces of community 
or government to achieve his objectives, 
rather than relying on individual initiative or 
voluntary group processes, we think of this 
as social action.” 


1 For addresses of periodicals listed, see Appendix A. 
Up-to-date information on prevention of blindness 
legislation, responsibilities of various agenciés, and 
list of existing agencies are available from National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness on request. 

2 Also available in reprint form from National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness. 

3 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Directory or AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INpEx 
under the title of this article. 


In most concepts of social action the follow- 
ing elements are included: 


A mass attack on a problem, instead of in- 
dividual action with respect to it. While indi- 
vidual leadership usually initiates social action, 
action by the larger group is essential to its 
fulfillment. 

A concerted movement by an organized 
group or groups, instead of random or dis- 
cordant effort. A mob demonstration which 
arises spontaneously would not ‘usually be 
called social action. 

A socially desirable objective, instead of one 
that is antisocial. The sincere belief of the so- 
cial action participants in the social value of 
their objective is generally regarded as a cri- 
terion. 

Social change is not always implied. The 
1946 Conference on Unfinished Business in 
Social Legislation, which supported the gov- 
ernment’s social program and also sought to 
preserve the Office of Price Administration 
and its powers as a deterrent to further rises 
in the cost of living, is an example of social 
action. An organized buyers’ strike to fight 
inflationary prices would be another. 

Promotion of social legislation is usually 
regarded as a typical example of social action, 
since social change is frequently achieved 
through this means. However, social action is 
broader and more inclusive than the promo- 
tion of social legislation itself. 

Legality. Most activities in the field of so- 
cial work which are referred to as social ac- 
tion employ methods and pursue objectives 
well within legal and ethical limits. Differ- 
ences of opinion exist, of course, about the 
criteria of legality, ethics of the means used, 
and validity of the ends sought. 


Social Action As a Process in Social Work 


Social action has been identified and in 
recent years is increasingly recognized as one 
of the processes of social work. Mary E. 
Richmond in 1922 referred to it as one of the 
four forms of social work.? Social case work, 
social group work, and social welfare planning 
rest in the main on voluntary processes. So- 


1 The Conference, called by 11 national social agen- 
cies, was participated in by over 500 delegates from 
81 cities and 33 states. 

2 Richmond, Mary E., p. 223 in What Is Social Case 
Work? Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 1922. 
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cial action by its nature invokes compulsion, 
whether through recourse to governmental 
authority and legal enforcement or to other 
forms of coercion, such as public opinion. 
Social action is a manifestation of the be- 
lief that social progress can be accelerated by 
conscious control by the mass of the people 
rather than by being left to the slow and 
evolutionary processes of voluntary acceptance. 
While direct help to individuals suffering 
from social and economic problems in society 
is important and necessary, the philosophy of 
social action implies that the social work pro- 
fession must exert its influence to reshape the 
social and economic structure where and when 
it produces maladjustments affecting the 
people. This it must do if it is to become a 
well-balanced profession; it cannot afford to 
concentrate on the amelioration of social evils 
alone but must consider how to prevent or 
change the basic causes of social problems. 
Inherent in the philosophy of social action is 
recognition that the responsibilities of the so- 
cial work profession are not circumscribed by 
its obligation to individual clients but, because 
of individual interdependence, must reach out 
to the whole of society. The assumption of 
leadership in social action by social workers re- 
quires unity of opinion and purpose, the de- 
velopment of a coherent social philosophy, 


better professional education, integrated and . 


continuing programs of research, and a rec- 
ognition of the fact that social work, to- 
gether with labor unions, professional and 
business associations, and civic and other 
groups, must function as part of society as a 


whole and in collaboration with these organi- 


zations in order to achieve social ends. 


Methods of Social Action 


The methods of social action include the 
following: 

1. Social research. This begins with the 
recognition and formulation of a problem re- 
quiring social action. It requires the ability to 
detect the elements of a common problem, and 
to anticipate their results. The usual sources 
for the discovery or formulation of problems 
for social action are the case record, the re- 
peated or unmet request, the recurrent com- 


Social Action 


plaint, revealing newspaper items, observa- 
tions of skilled workers, the special study, and 
the social or community survey. 

Social research methods test hypotheses with 
scientifically valid techniques such as statistics. 
Where a hypothesis, proved to be valid and 
shown to require action, becomes the subject 
of action, the research technique provides the 
facts upon which to marshal public support, 
as well as suggesting possible remedies. 

The importance of facts in the social action 
process is indicated by the following remark 
made in 1916 concerning Colonel House and 
his relationship to President Wilson: “What 
difference does it make whether he advises 
the President, or the President takes his advice 
if he offers any? Give me the chance to say 
to the President “This is the fact about this 
‘man or thing,’ and I will be much more im- 
portant than a hundred advisers.” 

2. Planning a solution. Social research can- 
not be restricted to the accumulation of facts 
to prove that a problem exists or to show the 
extent to which it reaches; it must present data 
demonstrating that the situation is remediable 
and suggesting feasible solutions. In formulat- 
ing a solution the assistance of cooperating 
groups should be enlisted. The remedy for a 
problem ought to be simple, inexpensive, easy 
of execution, and precisely designed to effect 
the end in mind. Psychological and sociologi- 
cal factors in a situation must also be given 
consideration. For instance, a proposal to meet 
the housing needs of people to be displaced by 
a housing development in the heart of a city, 
by provision of new dwellings in the suburbs 
or outlying boroughs, may have small chance 
of success when psychological and sociological 
ties impel a majority of the families to resist 
any effort to remove them beyond the im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

If a statute is the proposed solution to a 
given problem, the administrative depart- 
ment charged with its enforcement, if enacted, 
should be consulted early in order that its 
support may be won if possible. Often such 
departments can point out enforcement diffi- 
culties and suggest constructive changes in 
the proposed legislation which will help 
weaken opposition to the measure and make 
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enforcement less difficult. Endorsement of a 
bill by the governmental department affected 
enhances the probability of its enactment. 

When a proposed solution is legislation, 
great care must go into the drafting of a bill. 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond, infra, a mem- 
ber of the New York Legislature, gives the 
following description of the drafting of a bill 
by his research staff: 

“Following a close study of similar legisla- 
tion in other states, we prepared six months 
before the opening of the 1938 New York 
State Legislature a tentative draft of the Des- 
mond-Breitbart premarital medical examina- 
tion law. This we distributed to leading physi- 
cians, syphilogists and social workers for criti- 
cisms and constructive suggestions. Soon after, 
we presented a revised draft to a conference 
of a dozen experts called to assist in draft- 
ing a comprehensive law. 

“Among the questions discussed at this con- 
ference were the following: Should the bill be 
restricted to syphilis, or extended to include 
gonorrhea? Should a physical examination 
and a blood test, or only a blood test be re- 
quired? What time limits should be imposed 
with regard to the test and examination? 
Should syphilitics in a non-communicable 
stage of the disease be permitted to wed? What 
provision should be made for administration 
of the law? How can opportunities for eva- 
sion or fraud be minimized? Should a maxi- 
mum fee for the test and examination be es- 
tablished? How severe should penalties for 
violations be? How can records be kept con- 
fidential? Should the maximum time limit for 
validity of marriage licenses be reduced from 
one year? Should judges be given power to 
waive requirements of the bill in cases of 
‘emergency’? These and other problems had 
to be solved before a proper bill could be 
drawn... . 

“Having secured the advice of experts on 
these technical problems, we submitted the 
third draft of the proposed Desmond-Breitbart 
law to the lawyers on the New York State 
Legislative Bill-Drafting Commission, who 
altered it slightly to conform with good legal 
practice. When the legislature convened, the 
bill was ready for introduction.” 


3. Enlisting the aid of supporting groups 
and of the public. Regardless of how pressing 
a problem may be, how significant the data, 
or how effective a proposed solution may ap- 
pear, public backing must be secured. Most 
of the techniques employed for this purpose 
are similar to those used in the process of com- 
munity organization in social work and in 
publicity for social work. See Community 
ORGANIZATION IN SociaAL Work and:Pustic 
RELATIONS AND EpucaTIon IN SoctaAL Work. 
It is important that the aid of groups repre- 
sentative of the public to be affected by any ac- 
tion be sought early, and that they be included, 
so far as is practicable, in planning for action. — 
It is not enough that these groups merely lend 
their names to a movement; their understand- 
ing of the problem and how the proposed 
remedy would solve it is essential if their con- 
tribution is to be vigorous and forceful. 

The first groups approached should usually 
be those most likely to be sympathetic to the 
cause in hand. Once their support is won, the 
approach to others will be easier and more 
likely of success. From the initiating group 
or groups, information may be disseminated to 
other groups until all the important segments 
of the population have been reached. Such in- 
formation and publicity should attempt either 
to nullify opposition or to arouse active sup- 
port. 

4. Presentation to the council body. By 
“council body” is meant that body which has 
the power to effectuate the proposal made. It 
may be and often is a legislature which has 
power to enact a law; it may, however, be an 
administrative unit with authority to change a 
policy; or it may be a board of trustees of a 
private corporation, as in the case of labor 
difficulties in private industry. 

The presentation of a proposed bill to a 
legislative body demands the utmost skill 
and knowledge of political and legislative 
processes. This function is often undertaken 
by a “legislative agent” or lobbyist, who can 
select the appropriate house and specific legis- 
lator to introduce the bill, muster legislative 
support, anticipate and attempt to meet op- 
position, and follow the bill in committee and 
through both houses, bringing the points of 
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view of supporting groups to bear at the ap- 
propriate or critical moment. The influence of 
the lobbyist depends on his knowledge and 
sincerity as well as on his ability to enlist the 
support of groups in the community whose 
views are considered important by the legisla- 
tors. 

5. Enforcement. The enactment of a law 
by a legislative body and its signature by the 
governor is not the end of the social action 
- process. Enforcement of the law or execution 
of the policy is the real test of success or fail- 
ure. Its neglect is frequently a vulnerable 
weakness, and may provide the opposition 
with a deadly weapon. To realize that per- 
severance and vigilance have no substitute one 
need only think of the recalcitrant legislature 
which, under pressure, enacts a law and then 
“fails” to appropriate more than token funds 
to enforce it, or the crafty administrator who, 
when compelled, consents but does not act. 
For example, in order to stimulate interest on 
the part of public officials and judges in up- 
holding sanitary regulations in Chicago, a 
Women’s Joint Committee of the Metropoli- 
tan Housing Council attends hearings at the 
court when cases of sanitary violations are 
held, with salutary effects on judicial deci- 
sions. 

These five steps in social action do not, and 
should not, occur always in the same sequence 
or with the same emphasis. Only circum- 
stances and the opportunities at hand, with a 
sense of timing, can provide the cue and sug- 
gest the manner of the moves to be made. 
Sometimes several of the steps may be under- 
taken simultaneously and with telling effeét. 
Several years ago the council of social agencies 
in a New England city initiated a social action 
movement to improve one of the city’s slum 
districts. The council secured a weekly column 
in the local newspaper and devoted the entire 
space to facts unearthed by the cooperating 
groups in their research work of the preceding 
week. Thus the social research, enlistment of 
public support, and bringing matters to the 
attention of enforcement bodies all proceeded 
at once. Many property owners, seeing what 
was happening and sensing what was likely 
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to happen, forthwith brought their properties 
up to standard or demolished them. 


Social Action and the Social Worker 


Social action has not emerged as a widely 
accepted occupational field within the profes- 
sion. "The literature in social work dealing 
with social action is meager. While in recent 
years there has been growth of membership 
by social workers in trade unions, and some 
participation by individual practitioners in 
the Political Action Committee of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and in the re- 
cently formed Social Work Action Commit- 
tee, for the most part social workers are not 
a politically conscious group. 

Some social workers, desirous of opportuni- 
ties in the social action field, have sought them 
in organizations outside the profession, where 
possibilities for more effective action and pro- 
fessional development have seemed more 
favorable. Few social agencies employ the 
process of social action other than intermit- 
tently, and as a secondary or minor function. 
The handful of social workers employed by 
social agencies to initiate social action are 
seldom referred to as other than social wel- 
fare administrators, community organizers, 
or consultants. These social actionists neces- 


‘sarily rely on groups and organizations out- 


side their own profession for their main sup- 
port. The development and exploitation of 
certain social action mechanisms and some of 
its techniques in labor unions, voters’ leagues, 
consumer groups, professional and business 
associations, and veterans’ and other organiza- 
tions have for the most part outstripped those 
in social work. 

Where social action is practiced profes- 
sionally as an accessory to case work, group 
work, or social welfare planning, it is usually 
a counterpart or supplement rather than an in- 
tegral part of social work, or a tool or tech- 
nique rather than a method, process, or end. 
There is some evidence that a substantial 
group of social workers regard social action as 
something to be toyed with during off mo- 
ments rather than engaged in as a major pro- 
fessional responsibility, and who still believe 
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that problems or social issues are to be dis- 
cussed and understood but not attacked. 

Kenneth L. M. Pray, znfra, has defined the 
professional responsibilities of all social work- 
ers for social action as follows: “ . . . to con- 
tribute steadily of our understanding and 
skill, derived from . . . experience, to help 
the community constructively to relate its 
institutions and arrangements and services to 
the fundamental needs of human beings as 
they are disclosed in our service relationships.” 

The pioneers of social work regarded so- 
cial action as an obligation of the profession. 
These early days were marked by the struggle 
for adequate care of the mentally ill, the in- 
stitution of juvenile courts, the abolition of 
child labor, the inauguration of probation, 
court and prison reform, improvement of 
housing, the humanizing of institutions. The 
widespread suffering of the depression years 
revived the recognition of the necessity for 
reform. The promotion of legislation affect- 
ing relief and public welfare, unemployment 
compensation and social security, the appear- 
ance of trade unions in the social work profes- 
sion, the creation of a separate section devoted 
to social action in the National Conference 
of Social Work, are evidences of that spirit. 
The number of agencies devoting either a part 
or a whole of their services to social action 
has slowly increased. About two years ago a 
poll among national agencies and state con- 
ferences of social work by a committee of the 
National Conference of Social Work showed 
that 12 of the 15 national agencies responding 
and 7 of the 12 state conferences replying 
stated they had legislative programs. 


Postwar Developments 


The end of the war brought a revival of 
interest in social action. The national board of 
the American Association of Social Workers 
in 1945 established a Committee on Public 
Social Policies. On its recommendation, the 
board itself and many of the Association’s 
chapters actively supported federal legislation 
encompassing many of the areas of social 
work, by appearances at public hearings, con- 
ferences with officials, letters to congressional 
leaders, and cooperation with civic, social, 


labor, and other organizations. The measures 
supported included bills relating to child wel- 
fare, fair employment practices, and full em- 
ployment, as well as national programs for 
health, hospital construction, housing, mental 
hygiene, social security, and public welfare. 
The Association, in collaboration with the 
Child Welfare League of America and fed- 
eral agencies, recommended the establishment 
of a federal department of health, welfare, 
and education. See Feprrat AGENCIES IN So- 
c1AL Work. A number of social, civic, labor, 
professional, and religious organizations have 
collaborated in recommendations for a perma- 
nent welfare organization in the United Na- 
tions. 

The Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica, recognizing that social legislation would 
be an important postwar development, 
formed a Committee on Social Legislation, 
which registered its views and stimulated its 
member agencies to do the same in regard to 
major social legislation pending before Con- 
gress. The American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion took the lead in drafting principles which 
were embodied in the Forand Public Wel- 
fare Bill, and collaborated with national and 
local organizations in relation to testimony at 
hearings and in giving other forms of support. 
The Society of Recreation Workers of Amer- 
ica (now the American Recreation Society), 
the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, and the Ameri- 
can Association for the Study of Group Work 
(now the American Association of Group 
Workers) jointly issued a statement of prin- 
ciples for establishment of a federal recreation 
service, which was incorporated into a bill 
(S.2070) which these groups then supported. 

The National Mental Health Institute Bill 
was introduced in Congress with the effective 
backing of the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene and state associations. The Com- 
mittee on Research in Medical Economics and 


the Physicians’ Forum for the Study of Medi- 


cal Care provided similar leadership in rela- 
tion to the National Health Bill. 

To meet growing concern on the part of lo- 
cal social agencies, the Child Welfare Informa- 
tion Service (now the Social Legislation In- 
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formation Service) was established in 1944 
to report on federal social legislation and de- 
velopments in its administration. The Serv- 
ice, whose board includes 40 representatives 
of leading social agencies, became 75 per cent 
self-supporting within two years by member 
subscriptions. It supplied the National Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene with 10,000 copies 
of its report on the National Mental Health 
Institute Bill, for nation-wide educational 
purposes. The Service’s Social Legislation 
Bulletin is published approximately weekly 
while Congress is in session. 

In order to pool the efforts of some 30 civic, 
labor, religious, welfare, and public interest 
groups in support of the National Housing 
Bill, a Housing Legislation Information Serv- 
ice was established in 1945 paralleling in form 
a consumer council which brought together 
similar organizations in relation to retention 
of price control and other measures affecting 
the consumer. 

Social action and the research on which it 
is based is still fragmentary and for the most 
part uncoordinated. The need for social re- 
search and action, national and international 
in character and comparable in scope and in- 
tegration to progress in the physical sciences, 
is desperate. Its fulfillment may be the next 
step in civilization’s onward march. 
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SypNEY MAsLEN 


SOCIAL CASE WORK. The profession of 


social work is concerned with promoting the 


welfare of the individual in the interests of so- 


ciety. This implies the attainment of a social 
and economic structure which will afford 
every individual opportunity for the maxti- 
mum development of which he is capable. In 
achieving this purpose the profession must 
work toward two objectives: (a) the reshaping 
of social and economic institutions which are 
failing to fulfill their functions, and (b) the 
creating of special services for groups of indi- 
viduals whose needs are not being met. Ap- 
propriate measures in the attainment of both 
of these aims are the concern of social work, 
but those which fulfill the second objective are 
more peculiarly its province. 

Social case work is one method—as distin- 
guished from social welfare planning, social 
group work, and social research—by which 
certain special services are made available in 
areas of unmet need. See Community Or- 
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GANIZATION IN SoctAL Work, RESEARCH AND 
Statistics IN SoctaL Work, and SocitAr 
Group Work. Its practitioners deal directly 
and differentially with persons in need, and 
endeavor, individual by individual, to under- 
stand precisely what is needed and to make 
available the help indicated. Social reform and 
social welfare programs are effective only in 
so far as they are oriented to individual needs 
and capacities and to actual social situations. 
Therefore the knowledge and understanding 
of situations and of people, attained through 
social case work, may well serve as a basis for 
sound social action and for effective social 
welfare planning. See Soctan AcTION. 

The social case worker deals with people 
who are experiencing some breakdown in 
their capacity to cope unaided with their own 
affairs. This breakdown may be due primarily 
to external forces beyond the control of the 
individual, or it may be partially, largely, or 
entirely due to factors within the individual; 
that is, he may himself have created his social 
dilemma. In either instance the case worker 
deals with people who are in trouble and who, 
regardless of the source of their difficulty, are 
prone to have disturbed feelings about it. Fur- 
thermore, each individual in his own peculiar 
struggle for mental and physical survival has 
developed characteristic ways of handling his 
discomfort to the end of diminishing it so that 
he may live comfortably with it. His way of 
responding to his problem as well as his feel- 
ings about it will be decisive factors in his use 
of help. In either instance it may be indicated 
that the case worker render services which 
meet practical reality needs, and take action 
which modifies environmental stresses and 
makes available opportunities in areas of dep- 
rivation and frustration. These very services, 
when oriented to feelings and to ways of re- 
sponding, may ease anxieties, relieve discour- 
agement, give new confidence, and enable the 
individual to manage his own affairs more 
competently. Along with or apart from these 
actual services it may be indicated that the 
case worker help the client (a) to understand 
his situation better, (b) to become acquainted 
with or use available resources, (c) to clarify 
his indecision, and (d) to discharge feelings 
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and also to understand feelings which are ob- 
structing constructive action or inducing de- 
structive behavior. 

The initial responsibility of the case worker 
is to determine through the interview what 
the client sees as his problem, what help he 
wants and needs, and what factors are con- 
tributing to his difficulty. It is the case work- 
er’s responsibility also to make clear wherein 
the agency which she represents can or cannot 
help him, and to make known its ways of 
working and what the client will have to do in 
order to be helped or in order to establish his 
right to the service. It is important that the | 
case worker understand what it means to the 
individual to ask for and take help and how 
he feels about his problem. This is essential 
because how the individual feels will deter- 
mine in large measure what he thinks and 
what he does. His thinking and his action in 
relation to his life circumstances will deter- 
mine whether or not his solution is a satisfac- 
tory one. Therefore his use of help—that is, 
his activity in the solution of the problem— 
may hinge upon the worker’s knowledge and 
skill. 

In a given instance the case work treatment 
approach and emphasis is determined by the 
following variables: (a) nature of the prob- 
lem, (b) psychodynamics of the case, (c) ac- 
tual life circumstances, (d) worker’s capaci- 
ties, (e) agency function, and (£) community 
resources available. It is through professional 
education and experience that the knowledge, 
understanding, and skill are attained which 
enable a worker to help a client differentially 
in the light of these varying factors. In addi- 
tion to contents of knowledge within the field 
of social work other than the social case work 
process, there is required also selected orien- 
tations in related fields. 


Scope of the Field 


Social case work is a generic method which 
is practiced within a variety of agency and in- 
stitutional settings. Originally it was practiced 
wholly in social agencies the primary function 
of which was to help people with social prob- 
lems. It later came to be practiced in agencies 
and institutions—such as hospitals, clinics, 


schools, and courts—with some other primary 
function but in which service to people, the 
promotion of human welfare, was the keynote 
of the work. Recently social case work skills 
have been sought in industrial and military 
systems with the purpose of eliminating the 
unfit or of enabling the system to use individ- 
~ uals more gainfully. Education for social work, 
in which case work training has had a promi- 
nent place, has prepared workers for. practice 
in family welfare programs, governmental and 
voluntary, including the local, state, and fed- 
eral public assistance programs, voluntary fam- 
ily agencies, home service of the American 
Red Cross, travelers’ aid, immigrant services, 
and adult courts and probationary services. It 
has trained workers for practice in child wel- 
fare programs including federal and _ state 
agencies, children’s institutions, local child- 
placing agencies, protective agencies, juvenile 
courts, certain aspects of institutional and day 
nursery care, and school social work. It has 
prepared workers for medical and health pro- 
grams including general hospital and outpa- 
tient clinics,scrippled children’s programs, in- 
fant welfare services, mental hygiene pro- 
grams, child guidance clinics, and other pre- 
ventive medical services. See EpucATION FOR 
SociaL Work. 


Development of Theory and Practice 


While the predecessor of the modern case 
worker was primarily concerned with formu- 
lating measures to deal with problems such as 
poverty, alcoholism, and crime, for the com- 
fort and good of the community, there gradu- 
ally came a focus on the good of the individual 
for his own sake as well as in the interests of 
society.1 Certain basic principles that charac- 
terize case work today can be traced to these 
earlier concerns, notably, (a) the conviction 
that it is important to understand and to deal 
with the factors which cause social maladjust- 
ment, (b) an appreciation of individual dif- 
ference and a realization that one must work 
differentially, individual by individual, (c) the 
importance of the family in the life of the in- 
dividual, and (d) recognition of the impor- 


1 See Robinson, infra. 
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tance of the nature of the interrelationship be- 
tween client and worker. 

In the early 1g00’s the social case worker’s 
concept of individual difference was enriched 
through contributions from the related fields 
of psychology and education as expressed in 
child study and the kindergarten movement, 
as well as through studies in feeble-minded- 
ness and the formulation of mental testing 
techniques. Important also in this period were 
the studies in sex, which brought focus on the 


emotions as a factor in individual differences 


in responding to life situations. On the whole, 
however, this period brought an overemphasis 
on the importance of intellectual endowment 
as the basis for social adjustment. 

In dating the beginning of modern social 
case work, the year 1898 is sometimes chosen 
because the first formal teaching program was 
established in that year, thus signifying that 
there was a content of knowledge and skill to 
be imparted. The thinking of this period cul- 
minated in the significant work of Mary E. 
Richmond who, in Social Diagnosis (infra) as 
well as in her subsequent writings, laid the 
foundations of modern case work. Although, 
prior to this, philosophic speculation had been 
giving way to scientific method, Miss Rich- 
mond’s outstanding contribution was the for- 
mulation of scientific method through which 


it is possible to build up a common body of 


knowledge while maintaining a focus on the 
combined factors which make a given case 
situation unique. She placed great emphasis 
on the importance of the individual and on 
understanding that all individuals are differ- 
ent. She developed a concept of case work as a 
democratic process. The fact that human be- 
ings are interdependent was _ recognized. 
While acknowledging human interdepend- 
ence she placed stress upon the need of people 
to be self-determining. She recognized also the 
importance of the worker-client relationship as 
a reciprocal one in which “energy and initia- 
tive might be released” in the direction of 
“higher and better wants and safer social rela- 
tions” for the client, with resultant possibility 


1 This was a summer course given by the Charity 
Organization Society of New York, which led to the 
founding in 1904 of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy, now the New York School of Social Work. 
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of personality growth for both client and case 
worker.? 

Subsequent contributions from related fields 
of knowledge as well as knowledge acquired 
through the use of Miss Richmond’s theories 
of practice have affirmed and enriched this 
philosophy. The methodology presented in 
1917 has undergone considerable change as 
the field of practice has learned in some meas- 
ure how to utilize scientific method in the ful- 
fillment rather than in the negation of a demo- 
cratic ideology. 

During World War I the influence of new 
thinking in the field of psychiatry brought a 
marked shift from study and treatment of 
social factors as the basis of the individual’s 
maladjustment to the study and treatment of 
psychological factors. In the early years of 
psychiatric influence there was a lag, however, 
between democratic ideology and the proper 
use of scientific method. In fact, the latter for 
a time reinforced old forms and methods of 
history-taking, while the treatment formu- 
lated recommended the control and manipu- 
lation of psychological factors much as in the 
case of social factors. That is, scientific method 
at first subordinated the individual to the 
study process and to the treatment plan de- 
vised by the case worker for the proper man- 
agement of the case. Only gradually did the 
deeper understanding of human behavior, at- 
tained through study of psychological factors 
and through use and misuse of those insights, 
bring ways of working which have made it 
possible to realize in greater measure the ide- 
ology expressed by Miss Richmond. For ex- 
ample, in relation to the idea of the impor- 
tance of helping the client to help himself, it 
finally became clear that the client’s own con- 
ception of his difficulty, his own plans for him- 
self, and his impulses toward change are basic 
both for diagnosis and treatment. From know- 
ing a great deal about the client through others 
who actually may have misunderstood him, 
case workers turned to knowing him and to 
attempting to see his problem through his eyes. 
More valid diagnostic findings resulted and 
treatment became more effective when at- 


1 See Richmond, What Is Social Case Work? (infra). 


tempts at readjustment were aligned with his 
own basic wishes. | 

While social case work has been influenced 
by a variety of psychological points of view, 
it has been markedly affected by psychoana- 
lytic concepts as formulated first by Sigmund 
Freud. It has continued to be influenced by 
the followers of Freud as the original tenets 
are elaborated and modified through practice. 
The concepts of Otto Rank have also been 
deeply influential on case work practice. Space 
does not permit discussion of the differences 
in the psychological. theories and methods of 
these two schools of thought, nor of the im- 
portant individual and common contributions 
of each to social case work. 

In retrospect it seems that social case work- 
ers were peculiarly receptive to psychoanalytic 
thinking because it afirmed their own previ- 
ous observations and enlightened much that 
they had vaguely comprehended. This orienta- 
tion strengthened the use of scientific method, 
not only because it utilized this same method 
but also from another standpoint. Since the 
capacity for scientific thinking is dependent in 
large part on recognition of bias and a capacity 
to control one’s relationship to the information 
revealed and to the individuals concerned, 
psychoanalytic orientation made a contribu- 
tion in giving the worker awareness of how 
identification and projection may defeat ob- 
jectivity in each phase of case work—investiga- 
tion, diagnosis, and treatment. Furthermore, 


_ psychoanalysis brought deepened insights into 


human behavior, among which were an en- 
riched concept of individual difference, height- 
ened appreciation of the family as the unit of 
society, and an understanding of the impor- 
tance of the emotions in the motivation of hu- 
man behavior, together with a content of 
knowledge in this area. It also contributed new 
ways of working with people. Notable among 
these were the value of catharsis, and the pos- 
sibility of developing insight through the free 
association. implicit in this process. Notable 
also was the understanding it contributed to 
the worker-client relationship as a dominant 
element in the client’s response to help. In all 
of these areas, social case work had a body of 
foreknowledge which made for relatively 
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rapid incorporation of psychoanalytic content. 
This integration is not complete nor has it 
occurred without lags and phases of distorted 
emphasis. There were periods of overempha- 
sis, for example, on the study and treatment 
of psychological factors to the exclusion of so- 
cial factors, as the basis of the individual’s 
problems in social adjustment. 

The great depression of the 1930’s brought 
new impacts and marked changes which com- 
bined to hasten and reinforce the integration 
of the contents of psychiatry and social work. 
It brought renewed appreciation of the impor- 
tance of social stresses in the production of 
physical, mental, and emotional ills as well as 
of psychologically oriented social measures in 
the alleviation of those ills. Case workers 
learned to use to the utmost ways of helping 
that were brief in time and limited in scope. 
These ways focused narrowly but productively 
on the patient in relation to the problematic 
elements in the reality situation. It was learned 
that to restore “the ego stripped of resources” 
the individual’s dependency needs must be 
met freely and his surviving impulses for self- 
mastery staunchly affirmed. Case work moved 
into the 1940’s with a clearer definition of its 
function and a more coherent content of 
knowledge and skill with which to meet the 
pressure and demands of the war and postwar 
periods. 

In World War II the observation from mili- 
tary psychiatry that under sufficient stress any 
individual may show failure of adaptation, evi- 
denced in symptoms characteristic of profound 
mental and emotional disorder, as well as the 
treatment measures recommended for war 
neurosis, has confirmed the validity of certain 
case work concepts and working principles. It 
might be said that the first World War turned 
case workers toward becoming psychiatrists 
whereas the second World War has returned 
them to the social work field. It might be said 
also that on their return they have brought the 
psychiatrist with them to the extent that a 
problem for clarification in the immediate fu- 
ture is the differentiation of the functions of 
the psychiatrist and the social case worker in 
some areas of practice. 


Social Case Work 


Recent Trends 


In this transitional period it is difficult to 
determine case work trends. During the war 
years social case workers were spread thin to 
help meet human need on many fronts. Since 
V-J Day they have been on the move from 
wartime programs to old established agencies 
and from the latter to a variety of new settings, 
taking with them that something which is so- 
cial case work, modified perhaps through new 
circumstances. New trends which may have 
developed under exceptional working condi- 
tions are not yet well defined. It is possible, 
therefore, only to note those trends which have 
persisted. 

It is clear that the wartime experience served 
as a proving ground where what social case 
workers had to offer underwent a stringent 
test in which those practices useful to men 
under stress were sharpened and strengthened. 
Now, when society wavers between regression 
to its old highly competitive and individualis- 
tic system and progression to an order in which 
some degree of social security is the guaran- 
teed right of all individuals, men continue 
under stress in a precarious struggle for sur- 
vival. High incidence of social problems cre- 
ates an unprecedented demand for social case 
work services. It can be expected that the 
trends in case work will persist which in the 


past have made for the utmost results with 


economy of effort. 

Helping the client use his resources to deal 
with his situation implies an investigative fo- 
cus which seeks to discover the strengths 
rather than merely the pathology of the indi- 
vidual. This results in a treatment approach 
which emphasizes the using of strengths rather 
more than the overcoming of weaknesses. 
Except in those instances where inner re- 
sources cannot be used until pathology is dealt 
with directly, one counts on the individual’s 
productive use of his resources to effect the 
healing process. Implied also is a treatment 
philosophy which has the conviction that an 
acute emotional upset over a specific situation 
may become general and chronic. Hence a bit 
of timely help may be more effective than ex- 
tensive belated help. Aiding the client to use 
his own resources implies the realization, too, 
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that a bit of help rendered at time of need may 
have far-reaching effects, by reason of the fact 
that acute need may impart deep emotional 
import to a helping experience. The benefi- 
cent help may leave its mark as surely as the 
prior traumatic experience. In the light of 
these concepts the social case worker, in his 
management of the therapeutic relationship, 
has given up former misguided attempts to 
enact a prescribed role fashioned after the psy- 
choanalytic transference situation. Instead, 
there is an attempt to afford the client a rela- 
tionship flexibly oriented to his need and of 
minimum intensity to serve his purpose in the 
solution of his present problem. This implies 
keeping the client’s feeling directed toward 
the reality situation, his focus on his present 
problem, and on his purpose in seeking help. 

Renewed recognition of the importance of 
social stresses per se inclines the social case 
worker to use quickly and to the utmost all 
that he knows in their alleviation. There is 
increased awareness that case workers cannot 
operate alone, and that social case work 
through social research has a contribution to 
make to social planning. Although only on the 
threshold of development, there is growing 
interest in group studies of particular prob- 
lems as revealed in case records. A tendency 
to acknowledge the limits of the case work 
method is bringing recognition of the agency 
executive’s obligation to seek and to use case 
work findings in areas of administration and 
social action. Likewise there is awareness of 
the case worker’s responsibility to make 
known to agency administrators lacks in 
agency programs, handicaps in agency policies 
and legal provisions, and gaps in community 
resources in relation to common needs. The 
present predominant trends in the field of 
social work to reshape institutions should, if 
realized, result in diminished need for case 
work services. Furthermore, when it functions 
in a social structure which supports its aims, 
social case work should attain results not pos- 
sible in its traditional practice of operating 
against gigantic odds. 

There is growing awareness, too, of the 
integrative function of social case work. The 
War experience demonstrated further that 
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when there are multiple services available to 
an individual within an institution or within 
a community the social case worker is pre- 
pared to play a definite role not only in under- 
standing the person and his need but also in 
bringing services together in an economical 
and appropriate treatment procedure. When 
social case work is established as one service 
in a complex structure it functions best when 
it is not an adjunct service but plays a basic 
integrative role. 

Necessity for maximum results with mini- 
mum effort emphasizes the importance of 
diagnostic skill and stimulates concern as to 
how it may be attained promptly. Accordingly 
there are increasing attempts to formulate the 
core of case work knowledge and skill in order 
that certain basic principles and essential ori- 
entations may be quickly used in short-time 
contacts, and readily conveyed to untrained 
workers. Because we have had a long period 
in which emphasis was placed on the unique- 
ness of individual situations, we have a body 
of knowledge which enables us to use generali- 
zations tested by experience to develop a more 
flexible and economical procedure. In schools 
of social work and in agencies there is focus on 
common denominators, on viewing cases com- 
paratively, and on taking action on the basis 
of tentative assumptions. In so far as generali- 
zations have a sound scientific basis, this at- 
tempt to distill simple principles from a com- 
plicated content of knowledge should have 
great values for the profession in the hands of 
trained workers who continuously will test 
them against their experience. In the hands of 
the novice this trend constitutes a dangerous 
short cut in which assumptions prematurely 
may become theories, and theory, dogma. As 
a safeguard against stereotyped thinking there 
is recognition of the importance of more re- 
search. Recent social case work literature indi- 
cates a substantial trend in this direction, but 
a weakness still awaiting correction is the 
dearth of sound research and the continued 
dependence on research in related fields to 
guide social case workers in their thinking 
and practice. See RESEARCH AND STATISTICS IN 
SociaL Work. 

The recent war, just as World War I, 


brought large numbers of people from all 
walks of life into contact with social’ case work 
services. There has been a slow but steady up- 
ward trend in the number of individuals and 
families served who were not in the economi- 
cally dependent group. The increasing trend 
toward fee charging for social case work serv- 
ice in some agencies and clinics is indicative of 
the change in economic status of the group 
served, as well as of the change in the public’s 
conception of social case work. See Famity So- 
c1aL Work. A noteworthy postwar develop- 
ment is the increase in requests of psychiatrists 
for case workers to serve with them in private 
practice. 


Case Work in the Postwar Period 
Cessation of the war has not brought ter- 


mination of social case work services directly 


connected with the war effort. The vast sys- 
tem of social services of the American Red 
Cross has been gradually declining through 
reconversion of their responsibility to civilian 
agencies. As patients move from military hos- 
pitals to Veterans Administration hospitals or 
into many communities, social case work serv- 
ices are being established and existent agencies 
are being expanded. In communities where 
governmental and voluntary agencies are 
available to the veteran, Red Cross home serv- 
ice units are undergoing a more rapid cur- 
tailment of services than elsewhere. Some vet- 
erans’ service or rehabilitation centers under 
civilian auspices are reducing or terminating 
their programs. Others are still active and ex- 
panding their services. Military social work 
can be made a career by those interested in 
Regular Army commissions, since the ambigu- 
ous position of the military social worker has 
been corrected through military Occupational 
Specialty Number 3605. The short-time case 
work services of the USO-Travelers Aid pro- 
gram will continue to meet the needs of the 
armed forces through 1947, while the Na- 
tional Travelers Aid Association looks to the 
future anticipating heavy demands due to con- 
tinued large migrations of peoples. See M1- 
GRANTS, TRANSIENTS, AND TRAVELERS. 

Space does not permit enumeration of the 
many agency settings in which social case 
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work is wanted and needed. It is possible to 
cite only a few of the most noteworthy devel- 
opments, significant in that they represent an 
extension of public responsibility and of the 
individual’s claim of right to case work serv- 
ices as an integral part of other services. The 
Veterans Administration has established, un- 
der Public Law 390, medical and. psychiatric 
social services throughout its hospitals, out- 
patient clinics, and vocational rehabilitation 
centers. See Mepicat Socian Work and 
Psycuratric SociaL Work. To meet the 
shortage of staff trained for this work there 
has been established a work-study plan in 
cooperation with schools of social work. State 
vocational rehabilitation agencies, in their 
services to handicapped civilians, war disabled 
civilians, and veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities, rapidly are establishing 
medical and psychiatric case work services in 
cooperation with the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation in the Federal Security Agency, 
under the extended and liberalized provisions 
of Public Law 113. See VocaTionaL REHABILI- 
TATION. The national mental health program, 
assured through the passage in 1946 of the 
National Mental Health Act—which provides 
for research, training of personnel, and aid in 
bringing clinical services to communities—in- 
cludes social case work services. See MENTAL 


- HyYcrEene. 


The war experience has deepened the long- 
standing realization of the importance of the 
childhood period. This has brought a demand 
for case work services in schools, nursery 
groups, institutions, and juvenile courts, as 
well as for expanded case work programs in 
all the established child welfare agencies. See 
Cuitp Wetrare. There is recognition that the 
vast public assistance programs must be 
manned more adequately in the years ahead 
if they are to fulfill their purpose. See Pusiic 
ASSISTANCE. 

Wherever there are individuals who are un- 
happy, ineffective, troublesome, ill, or in eco- 
nomic need—and they are everywhere with- 
out reference to age, class, race, or creed—there 
is an urgent demand for case work services. 
The wartime resolution that there should be 
continuous effort to solve long-existent social 
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problems has not subsided, and there is a gen- 
eral casting about to expand old facilities and 
to create new ones. The question arises, can 
the profession serve individuals best in a few 
focal points, or should it try to meet the need 
wherever it presents itself? It is clear that so- 
cial case work cannot function everywhere and 
that the time has come for deciding under 
what agency conditions and through what 
channels it best can serve the greatest number. 
The profession as a whole through research, 
sound administration, and intelligent commu- 
nity planning may safeguard rather than 
squander social case work services at a time 
when conservation for competent service is a 
decisive need. 

The future of social case work is contingent 
upon the provision of scholarship opportuni- 
ties and upon expansion of accredited schools 
of social work in order that more workers may 
be trained. It is contingent also upon the ex- 
tent to which social case work becomes an 
integral part of the profession and the profes- 
sion becomes an integral part of the social sys- 
tem which it serves. 
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CHARLOTTE TOWLE 


SOCIAL GROUP WORK,;,! like social case 
work and community organization, is a basic 
method in social work. See Community Or- 
GANIZATION IN SoctAL Work and SoctaL CAsE 
Work. It is one way of giving service or help 
to individuals. To some degree social group 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Drrectory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 
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work is utilized in all social work practice. 
Primarily, however, it is a specialized method 
of providing growth opportunities for indi- 
viduals and groups in the functional settings 
of social work, recreation, and education. See 
Apvutt Epucation and Recreation. Though 
social group work is still regarded as one of 
social work’s newer methods, much progress 
has been made within the past ten years in 
studying, clarifying, and formulating its scope 
and meaning. 

All individuals have common human needs 
which they seek to satisfy in groups. In an 
earlier era, prior to the growth of industriali- 
zation and urbanization, these needs were met 
in the natural setting of the family, work 
place, and other community groups. Now, 
and to an increasing extent, social agencies are 
needed to provide group experiences for chil- 
dren, youth, and adults whose social needs 
are greater as society becomes more complex. 
Because of the nature of the group and the 
way the group worker functions, social group 
work — in addition to being a method — is 
also a type of experience for individuals. 

There is substantial agreement upon the 
characteristics of social group work as method 
and experience. Important elements in several 
definitions of social group work are (a) the 
nature of the group, (b) the skill and function 
of the worker, and (c) the specific objectives 
to be attained. 

In social group work the group itself is 
utilized as the primary means of personality 
growth, change, and development. Since the 
desired outcome of group work is the social 
development of both individual and group in 
the community, the kinds of groups in and 
through which experiences are provided are 
of the utmost importance. The qualitative 
nature of group life which results when cer- 
tain persons unite voluntarily with a worker in 
a social agency setting is itself a positive force 
for enhancing the individuals’ capacity for so- 
cial development and adjustment. The inter- 
action of individuals striving for the gratifica- 
tion of personal and group goals is a subtle but 
powerful dynamic of group work. 

Social group work requires a social worker 
who has knowledge, understanding, and skill 
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in the art of helping people to relate to and 
work with each other. The group worker’s 
role is that of a helping person who, through 
his own relationship with the members, is 
able to influence the quality of group life. This 
conscious use of himself enables the worker to 
give direction to the processes of interaction 
in an individualized manner. In this respect 
social group work makes evident its primary 
objective: that is, individualized experiences 
which make possible specific personality 
changes. 


The Purposes of Social Group Work 


Social group work’s objectives are no differ- 
ent from those of social work of which it is 
a part. Social work seeks to improve human 
relations. Group work functions in this broad 
area by providing group associations and ex- 
periences which afford persons a controlled 
environment within which they may be helped 
to adjust and relate to each other. Another ob- 
jective is to help develop the capacity and in- 
crease the skills of persons to participate effec- 
tively in the groups and communities of which 
they are a part. This is an essential require- 
ment of democracy, which calls for people able 
to establish a participating relationship with 
others in the pursuit of social goals. Persons 
who are secure and accepted are better able to 


participate in cooperative activities. Because 


of the relaxation and enjoyment of group life 
they are enabled to express themselves in a 
creative way. Fundamentally, social group 
work fosters the establishment of social rela- 
tionships as complete and satisfying as pos- 
sible. 

Social work recognizes the principle that 
persons, groups, and communities react to and 
utilize new experience on the basis of patterns 
that have been built up through all past ex- 
periences. Though group work has general 
purposes, inherent differences in individuals 
and groups make necessary the establishment 
of specific objectives. A prominent difference 
which must be understood is the use which 
the individual wishes to make of the group. 
Each group member creates the kind of rela- 
tionship with the group which is most satisfy- 
ing to him. He may use the group to meet psy- 
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chosocial needs such as love, affection, and se- 
curity. The group may be a means of identifi- 
cation with programs of social and economic 
change which are regarded by him as impor- 
tant. Central to the determination of specific 
objectives is the fact that persons and groups 
differ. The age of group members, their past 
experiences, and their capacity to grow and 
change are vital factors. The skill and under- 
standing of the worker are another differenti- 
ating influence, as are the purpose and function 
of the agency. The richness or inadequacies 
of community resources facilitates or limits 
the objectives which can be attained. The 
specific purposes of social group work emerge 
out of the interaction of individuals and 
groups in an agency setting in a changing 
community situation. The setting jtself is 
thus a dynamic factor which must be ‘con- 
sidered. 


The Settings of Social Group Work 


Earlier explorations tended to limit the ap- 
plication of social group work to voluntary 
social agencies rendering leisure-time and rec- 
reation service. In addition, it was thought by 
some that group work was useful in work only 
with children and youth. Limitations of this 
kind are no longer considered valid. Just as 
social work as a service to people has grown, 
so has group work. Some agencies make larger 
use of the group work method than do others. 
Among these primary agency settings we find 
settlements, neighborhood houses, community 
centers, Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, Boy 
and Girl Scouts, boys’ clubs, and others. Other 
agencies make use of group work as one of 
several services. These secondary settings in- 
clude adult education, religious education, 
child welfare services, housing, hospitals, and 
institutions. To a great extent the aims of the 
agency influence the extent to which group 
work has been used. ; 


Role of the Group Worker 


Bringing people together or working with 
groups in agency settings does not automati- 
cally create socially satisfying relationships. 
The presence of a worker is basic to the group 


work process. Whether paid or volunteer, the 
group worker translates his knowledge and 
understanding of individuals, groups, and so- 
ciety into principles and skills required of all 
who aspire to help people. The group worker 
gives help by participating in the activity, 
program, and life of the group. He works with 
individuals in the group. His focus is upon 
their interaction with each other. His primary 
responsibility is to guide these processes of in- 
teraction so as to facilitate the social develop- 
ment of each person in the group. As this oc- 
curs the group itself becomes stronger and. 
advances in growth toward unity. 

In addition to possessing an understanding 
of factors which unite or divide people into 
social groupings, the group worker has a 
conscious understanding of himself which 
enables him to establish a particular kind of 
working relationship between himself and the 
group. Characterized by freedom, informality, 
and acceptance, the quality of the relationship 
itself releases tensions and minimizes fears so 
that members are enabled to seek help from 
the worker and the group as they need it. The 
worker-group relationship develops out of the 
planned use of insight and understanding of 
the group work whole, which includes the 


_ worker, the members, the group, the agency 


setting, and the processes created when all are 
seeking common ends. This ability to under- 
stand and work simultaneously with inter- 
related areas is the essence of the worker- 
group relationship. The actual establishment 
of the relationship, plus the way in which the 
worker’s role is interpreted and developed, re- 


flects one of the group worker’s primary skills. 


Skill in group work is the application of 
knowledge and principles to group activity in 
such ways that the individuals and groups de- 
velop in the most effective manner. The con- 
tinuous application of skill by the group 
worker is necessary, from the point of group 
formation to the ultimate conclusion of the 
group. 

Group workers have skill in helping groups 
form. They study and seek to understand the 
social development of the group to determine 
what point it has reached. By giving emo- 
tional acceptance to individuals they help 
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them become related to the group in a positive 
manner. Skill is needed in discovering, mobi- 
lizing, and helping groups utilize community 
resources. Through an understanding use of 
group relations the worker assists those with 
personal maladjustments to gain acceptance 
in the group. This may mean that the worker 
brings out unexpressed abilities possessed by 
the individual, or so restrains or channels ag- 
gression or hostility that the person can be- 
come accepted. Throughout this process the 
worker must have an awareness of what is 
happening to the individual, the group, and 
himself. His responsibility for the writing of 
full records of individual and group progress 
is increasingly recognized. When it is not 
possible to help the individual or to meet his 
needs in and through the group, referral to 
other agencies is the natural and logical step. 
Group workers are therefore expected to have 
skill in making referrals. 


Program Development in Group Work 


Individuals join groups because of wanting 
to be with certain people and because of want- 
ing to do the things these people do. To the 
member the program may be the important 
reason for his being in the group. To the 
worker the program is a means or tool of in- 
dividual and group development. 

Broadly conceived, program as a concept re- 
fers to the entire range of activities, relation- 
ships, and interactions deliberately designed 
to foster the fulfillment of the interests and 
needs of the group. It is a two-dimensional con- 
cept, implying both the stream of activities 
and the continuous interplay of personalities 
which creates the activities. 

The group worker gives help to the group 
in the development of program in line with the 
members’ interests and needs. Program is a de- 
velopmental experience rather than something 
superimposed. The specific methods and 
media of program are important only as they 
fulfill needs. Among the prominent media 
are athletics, arts, crafts, drama, music, danc- 
ing, social recreation, hobbies, public affairs, 
health education, and many others. 


Social Group Work 


Dynamic Principles of Social Group Work 


The group work process is dynamic. When 
people come together in groups with a pro- 
fessional worker, the forces capable of produc- 
ing change, which are within the group, are 
released. As personalities interact there is a 
never-ceasing struggle for approval and status. 
Acceptance and rejection are experienced. 
Negative and positive behavior are displayed. 
Leaders emerge to carry responsibility. The 
energy of the group ebbs and flows. This con- 
tinuous, changing process involving all group 
members produces alterations in the behavior 
responses of the members. The group worker 
is helped in his direction of this process by the 
use of several principles which have become 
widely recognized in recent years: (1) Groups, 
like the individuals who compose them, are 
different. They differ in capacity, need, in- 
terest, and psychological readiness to assume 
responsibility. Group workers must study and 
understand each group as a unique entity. 
They must individualize the group. (2) 
Groups are dynamic. Because they are ever 
changing, workers must be sensitive as to their 
development. Workers must start with the 
group where it is and work with it at a pace 
that is mutually acceptable. Flexibility and 
alertness to change are essential. (3) Groups 
must be accepted by the worker. He must es- 
tablish a relationship based on acceptance of 
the group as it is, inevitably a combination of 
strengths and limitations. (4) Groups have a 
right to self-determination. They, like indi- 
viduals, should be helped to make their own 
plans and programs. When the group has 
made a decision in behalf of its own program 
and then proceeds to carry it out, the demo- 
cratic strength of the group is increased. (5) In 
group work, process is more important than 
structure. In fact, group structure must grow 
out of group process if it is to be sound. The 
substance of group work is the process of re- 
lating individuals to the group and the group 
to other groups. The form these relationships 
take is but incidental to the emotional quali- 
ties engendered. (6) Groups, like individuals 
and communities, need the help of profes- 
sional workers in discovering, defining, and 
stating their need for group work service. The 
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worker is a central person around and through 
whom individuals are enabled to effect a maxi- 
mum growth-producing relationship with 
the group. 


Current Developments and Trends 


Throughout the war years there was an in- 
creased recognition and utilization of group 
work. The United Service Organizations, Inc., 
the American Red Cross, the Office of Com- 
munity War Services, and various services 
within the military units made use of group 
work theory in their practice. In the local com- 
munity as well, under both voluntary and gov- 
ernmental auspices, group work services have 
grown. There is reason to believe that group 
work will continue to grow. 

The expansion of group work has brought 
with it a recognition of the need for a better 
distribution of services. The community plan- 
ning aspects of group work have been a con- 
cern of the agencies which are seeking to im- 
prove the quality, range, and spread of sery- 
ices. The interagency approach, which began 
during the 1930’s, accelerated during the war 
and promises to continue with greater em- 
phasis during the years of reconstruction. 

As the dynamics of the group work process 
have become clear there has been a marked 
awareness of the values of group experiences 
in the treatment of persons with physical or 
emotional handicaps. Group therapy, clinical 
group work, and therapeutic group work are 
sometimes used as designations for such serv- 
ice. It is as yet too early to tell whether this will 
develop as a specialty within social group 
work or as a separate service. Common to the 
various approaches is a reliance upon psy- 
chiatric aid in diagnosis and treatment formu- 
lations. Some predict the gradual develop- 
ment of a “psychiatric group work.” The in- 
creased emphasis upon group experience as 
treatment has had an influence on the total 
field and has effected the general development 
of a more individualized group work, with 
greater use of social case work as a referral 
resource. 

The most significant progress in group 
work has been made at the point of a growing 
professional awareness. Workers have taken 


responsibility to improve their own methods 
and foster higher standards of service. A pri- 
mary instrument in this realm is the American 
Association of Group Workers, established in 
1946 as an outgrowth of the American As- 
sociation for the Study of Group Work which 
was formed ten years earlier. In addition, the 
American Association of Social Workers in 
1945 created a Committee on Group Work 
which has as its assignment the development 
of a program designed to meet the professional 
interests of group workers in the Association. 

Professional education has received atten- 
tion both from the standpoint of availability 
and content. The basic curriculum approved 
by the American Association of Schools of So- 
cial Work has for a number of years included 
social group work, and other schools have rec- 
ognized group work as a specialization or 
major subject. Fifteen schools of social work 
plus several colleges with a non-social-work 
orientation constitute the Conference of Pro- 
fessional Schools of Recreation and Group 
Work. Set up in 1943 to foster closer coopera- 
tion among the schools, this Conference has 
enjoyed the cooperation of agencies through 
an Advisory Committee. Curriculum and 
teaching have been studied by the Conference. 


The Group Work Section of the Curriculum 


Committee of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work and the Professional — 
Education Committee of the American As- 
sociation of Group Workers have produced 
statements dealing with curriculum content. 
See EpucaTIon For SoctAL Work. 
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Harreicu B. TRECKER 


SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK IN 
THE SCHOOLS.! The responsibility of the 
school for the adjustment of each child has 


undergone many changes through a period of 
growth and development in the field of educa- 
tion. Schools in the early history of the coun- 
try, privately financed and serving only the 
chosen few, were limited in scope to the teach- 
ing of the “three R’s.” Attendance was volun- 
tary and those children who did not adjust or 
were not interested in the subject matter 
dropped out. In such a setting the schools had 
little concern for the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual child. Over a period of years, however, 
there developed the conviction that a true de- 
mocracy should offer free education to all chil- 
dren and that all children should be required 
to attend school for a specified period of time. 
By 1918 every state had enacted legislation 
making it mandatory for children during a 
certain age range (usually six or seven to six- 
teen years) to attend school during the full 
school term. 

This change in the philosophy of schools 
brought about many developments in the total 
philosophy of education. It became necessary 
to devise content and methods which would 
offer a vital education to children with many 
different abilities and interests. Since these 
children were entitled to an education, it was 
important to learn more about their educa- 
tional and social needs in order to know what 
types of schools and courses would be most 
beneficial to them. 

During this period, when schools were cen- 
tering interest on the individual child and his 
needs, psychology and psychiatry were de- 
veloping methods of learning more about be- 
havior. Tests were evolved to measure ability 
and learning methods. More was learned about 
causes of behavior and methods of helping in 
personal and social adjustment. Education util- 
ized help from these sources in solving its 
problems and in developing new philosophies 
and methods. 

It may safely be said that today schools in 
general accept the responsibility not only for 


1 This article is the work of two authors, whose 
names are appended. The first section was written by 
Miss Poole; the second part, entitled Health Work - 
in the Schools, was prepared by Dr. Wilson. 

For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Directory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 
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offering education but for attempting to pro- 
vide a wide range of content that will be 
adapted to the varying needs of the majority 
of children. In addition, schools have con- 
sidered it their responsibility to help individ- 
ual children to make the most of their educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Education has broadened its scope to in- 
clude not only the teaching of skills but teach- 
ing the ability to use those skills in a socially 
responsible way — the ability to live and work 
with others and to contribute to the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

This broader scope of education has brought 
with it numerous problems for school admin- 
istrators and the public. Many parents and 
children have to be helped to realize the value 
of school attendance. During the war period, 
unusual employment opportunities with high 
salaries for youth offered strong competition 
to education. At the present time the lack of 
work for these same young people means that 
many are returning to school disappointed 
and dissatisfied. Administrators, in an at- 
tempt to meet the many problems of educa- 
tion for all, have seen the need for examining 
curricula and teaching methods. In addition 
they have seen the value of using specialists 
in various fields to help in the problem of mak- 
ing the work of the schools more effective. 

At the present time, in spite of the advances 
made throughout the country in the direction 
of more adequate education for all children, 
it is recognized that gross inequalities exist in 
the provision made for the education of Amer- 
ican children. The American Council on Edu- 
cation published in 1944 the findings of an 
exhaustive study regarding public school ex- 
penditures.* The inquiry, financed by a grant 
from the General Education Board, involved 
the collection of 17 items of information from 
each of 115,000 local school systems in the 
United States. Among other findings one of 
the most important was that the denial of de- 
cent educational opportunity to millions of 
American children and youth in the United 
States will continue so long as the financing 
of education rests almost solely on the fiscal 
resources of the individual states. 


1 See Norton, infra. 


Attempts to equalize educational opportuni- 
ties in the different states through federal aid- 
to-education legislation have had much recent 
consideration. The Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the 79th Congress recom- 
mended the passage of Senate Bill 181, the 
purpose of which was to promote the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity through fed- 
eral aid allotted to those states which, after 
making reasonable effort to provide good 
schools, are still unable, because of lack of 
ability, to finance a minimum satisfactory 
standard or level of public school education.* 


School Attendance 


One of the factors that helped to point out 
most vividly the need for specialized service 
came from the attempt to enforce school at- 
tendance legislation. Although laws were 
passed designed to insure an education for 
every child, the enforcement of these laws met 
with opposition on the part of some parents, 
children, and employers. The schools rec- 
ognized early that if the laws were to be 
effective, it would be necessary to employ law- 
enforcing agents. As a result the majority of 
states employed attendance officers. Qualifica- 
tions for this position varied widely as did the 
responsibility assumed by the officers. Some 
schools set up separate departments charged 
with the duty of enumeration of children, 
enforcement of attendance laws, and issuance 
of employment certificates. In some states, 
responsibility for attendance work was al- 
located to other departments or left entirely 
to local communities. During the 1920’s and 
1930's the passage of laws by state legislators 
apportioning financial aid to schools on the 
basis of average daily attendance gave impetus 
to the establishment of effective attendance 
service in the schools. 

The philosophy of enforcing school at- 
tendance and the methods used vary in differ- 
ent communities but have shown a definite 
trend toward a more comprehensive service. 
Most state laws provide for prosecution of 
parents who refuse to send their children to 
school. Some laws provide for prosecution of 


1 The Bill was not brought to a vote in the 7oth 
Congress. 
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employers who employ children of school age 
during school hours. It is evident in practice, 
however, that methods prescribed by law do 
not alone solve the problem of nonattendance, 
and that consideration must be given to other 
problems. 

Many cities and communities have rec- 
ognized that financial need, health, emo- 
tional problems, cultural patterns, and many 
social difficulties may enter into the ability of 
people to comply with the attendance law. 
Many schools now consider truancy a symp- 
tom of behavior rather than a mere violation 
of law. In attempting to carry out the philoso- 
phy of education the schools assume a re- 
sponsibility for trying to find causes and reme- 
dies for the problem of truancy which will 
affect not only attendance at school but the 
value that children will get from school at- 
tendance. In line with this policy, many states 


are revising the qualifications required of . 


those persons who have responsibility for en- 
forcing school attendance laws, and many 
are requiring social work training in addi- 
tion to orientation in education. 

The National League to Promote School 
Attendance is active in working for higher 
standards in attendance service. Attendance 
workers have recognized, in common with 
other school personnel, the necessity of help 
from other fields— medicine, psychology, 
psychiatry, and social work —to make their 
work more effective. 


Psychological Service 


Psychological testing of children has been in- 
valuable in helping to plan courses that will 
be in keeping with the abilities of individual 
children. Many boards of education now em- 
ploy psychologists to assist teachers in this 
way. Psychologists administer intelligence 
tests which help to indicate the intellectual 
capacity of the child. They supplement these 
with educational achievement tests, diagnos- 
tic tests, and aptitude and interest tests, to 
assist the teacher in her work with individual 
children. Some school systems have a separate 
psychological department for testing and re- 
medial work. Others employ one psychologist 
who does some testing and supervises other 


testing done by teachers. Some employ a psy- 
chologist as one member of a child guidance 
clinic to work with the psychiatrist, school 
doctor, and social worker in helping with the 
adjustment of children who present specific 
problems. This professional service offered by 
the psychologist is helpful in planning of 
courses, the adjusting of educational problems, 
and in vocational and personal guidance in 
the schools. See PsycHotocicat TxsTING IN So- 
cIAL WELFARE. 


Vocational Guidance 


Vocational guidance, which started in 1908 
in high schools, has stressed the importance 
of relating academic courses to the students’ 
vocational interests and aptitudes. A recent 
analysis of the job of counselor in the senior 
high school in Minneapolis shows that the 
work of these specialists is varied. The follow- 
ing duties are outlined: teaching one or two 
classes, along with home room duties; supervis- 
ing orientation of new pupils and assignment 
of students to sections and remedial classes; 
advising pupils regarding choice of electives 
during their period in high school, transfer 
to vocational school, and planning and further 
training; supervising the testing program in 
the building; checking credits for high school 
graduation and university entrance; interview- 
ing and counseling students who are failing 
in school and those planning to withdraw; 
handling employment; and conferring with 
teachers in regard to pupils who present par- 
ticular problems. 

The recognition during the war of the re- 
lationship between curriculum and training 
has focused attention on the importance of this 
type of work in schools. The great demand for 
counselors in the armed services and for serv- 
ice to veterans depleted to some extent the 
trained personnel available in the schools dur- 
ing the war years. See GUIDANCE AND Coun- 
SELING. 


Psychiatric Service 


Psychiatrists are used by the schools in many 
different ways to assist children in gaining the 
maximum benefit from education. The school 
psychiatrist, like the school doctor, is used to 
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detect and diagnose those difficulties which 
may interfere with a child’s progress in school. 
The psychiatrist deals primarily with emo- 
tional problems and utilizes the help of the 
doctor, psychologist, social worker, and other 
school personnel to assist him in his work 
with the child. In some cities the psychiatrist 
works as part of a child guidance clinic 
maintained by the board of education. In other 
cities he may be part of the medical depart- 
ment. Some cities have found that the school 
psychiatrists make a valuable contribution to 
the understanding of problems of children 
when used in a consultant capacity by teach- 
ers and other school personnel. 

There is some difference of opinion as to 
the kind of psychiatric service which should 
be given by the school psychiatrist. Some 
schools assume responsibility for identifying 
problems and determining need for psychiat- 
ric treatment. Others offer treatment, and the 
school psychiatrist sees parents and children 
over a period of time. Many schools use pri- 
vate community psychiatric agencies for this 
type of treatment. See MenTat HyciEne. 


School Social Work 

The emphasis on the part of the schools 
in attempting to make education beneficial to 
all children has resulted in the provision and 
use of school social workers, formerly called 
visiting teachers. Health services had long as- 
sisted in eliminating some of the problems of 
pupil adjustment and psychological programs 
had succeeded in helping to recommend 
courses adapted to the ability of the child. 
However, there still were many children who 
presented difficulties in school which seriously 
interfered with their learning and their social 
adjustment, and often their problems were 
found to be rooted in the home and commu- 
nity. Gradually the importance of having 
someone in the school system who could work 
with the home and community as well as with 
the school was recognized. 

Visiting teacher work developed in 1906 
and 1907 in Boston, New York City, and 
Hartford. These first school social workers 
were financed by a women’s group in Boston, 
two settlement houses in New York City, and 


a psychological clinic in Hartford. The board 
of education in Rochester, N.Y., was the 
first board to employ and finance a visiting 
teacher (in 1914). It granted sabbatical leave 
to a school principal to study at a school of so- 
cial work to prepare herself for this position. 
The work of this first visiting teacher gave 
impetus to the development of a department of 
visiting teacher work in the Rochester schools 
in 1920. | 

One of the greatest periods of expansion of 
school social work began in 1921 when the 
National Committee for Visiting Teachers, 
affliated with the Public Education Associa- 
tion, received financial support from the Com- 
monwealth Fund for the inauguration of a 
country-wide demonstration of visiting teacher 
work. Thirty communities distributed widely 
throughout the country, including both urban 
and rural areas, were chosen for the demonstra- 
tion. A visiting teacher was assigned to each 
community with the proviso that the local 
community would share in payment of salary 
and if the service seemed valuable would take 
it over at the end of the demonstration period. 
In June, 1930, when the Fund withdrew its 
support, 21 of the original centers continued 
the work. During the demonstration period 
many other cities incorporated visiting teacher 
service in their school systems, and by 1930 
there were 244 workers assigned in communi- 
ties representing 31 states. During this time, 
and until recently when the work was taken 
over by the public schools, the White Williams 
Foundation made a contribution in training 
workers and developing philosophy and stand- 
ards which was of value to schools throughout 
the country. 

During the depression of the 1930’s school 
social work, in common with many other 
phases of education, was retarded by curtail- 
ment due to financial problems. However, 
during recent years there has been a rapid ex- 
pansion in the movement. School social work 
has become an integral part of many school 
systems throughout the country and has been 
adopted on a state-wide basis by many states. 
During the past three or four years Georgia, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Virginia, and Washing- 
ton have set up state-wide plans for the ini- 
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tiation of this service. In Michigan within 
the space of one year about 100 school social 
workers were employed. In September, 1945, 
by the opening of the school year, Virginia 
had employed about 70. Legislation enacted 
in Georgia in 1945 facilitates the employment 
of visiting teachers, of whom there are now 
150 employed full-time in that state. The new 
law in Louisiana states that a visiting teacher 
shall be employed for each parish. In a survey 
made in 1944 by the United States Office of 
Education of 1,100 cities of 10,000 or more 
population, returns from 748 showed 266 cities 
as employing approximately 1,000 full-time 
school social workers, while 102 cities in- 
dicated that some school social work was 
being carried on by other school personnel. 
Of those cities reporting no service, several 
expected to employ one or more school social 
workers the following year. 

This recent expansion in the employment of 
school social workers seems to have been 
brought about by several needs recognized by 
the schools. The changing philosophy of the 
schools, previously discussed, which empha- 
sized the need for providing more effective 
education of all children, is becoming more 
widely accepted by all schools. Some com- 
munities sought this service during the war 
because of the many problems found in the 
schools in war-production areas in which there 
had been a great influx of people of varied 
educational, social, cultural, and economic 
background. One important factor in the 
growth of the movement has been the action 
on the part of southern states, particularly, 
in regard to enforcement of compulsory at- 
tendance laws and increasing the compulsory 
school age. Another factor has been the in- 
crease in the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
See JuvENILE BEHAvior Pros ems. Schools 
have considered it important to work with 
other community leaders in an attempt to de- 
crease the difficulties now presented by youth. 
The school social worker, working with chil- 
dren, parents, community, and school, is con- 
sidered one agency of service which may help 
to prevent some youth problems. The United 
States Office of Education, the United States 
Children’s Bureau, the National Association 


of School Social Workers, and many schools 
of social work are receiving numerous appeals 
for aid from educators, many of whom believe 
that present disturbed conditions in family 
and community life make social services a 
necessity for school populations. 

The National Association of School Social 
Workers (formerly the American Association 
of Visiting Teachers, organized in 1919) is 
the professional organization in the field, 
having a membership of approximately 250 
qualified case workers active in’ schools 
throughout the country. The Association has 
assumed leadership in promoting professional 
standards and developing an understanding 
of school social work. It publishes the School 
Social Workers Bulletin (infra) containing 
articles about school social work service, and 
has conducted surveys and studies which at- 
tempt to develop sound policy and effective 
practice. 

Qualifications, responsibilities, and salaries 
for school social workers vary widely. It is 
hoped that during the next few years there 
will be developed more uniformity in these 
areas. During 1945 a committee composed of 
school administrators, state commissioners of 
education, representatives of schools of educa- 
tion and schools of social work, and school so- 


cial workers has met under the sponsorship of 


the United States Office of Education to set up 


suggested qualifications for certification of 


school social workers. In general, some 
training in education and in social work is 
considered essential for this work. Full gradu- 
ate training in an accredited school of social 
work, plus case work experience in a child 
guidance clinic or a recognized child or family 
agency, plus knowledge of and background 
in education and school organization, are con- 
sidered the desirable training for the success 
of a school social worker. Salaries paid should 
be commensurate with those of such other 
personnel in the school system as are credited 
with graduate work and specialized experi- 
ence. 

Through the use of social case work the 
school social worker helps children who are 


1 See Cook, Visiting Teacher Services (infra). 
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having difficulties. Her work with the child is 
directed toward helping him to attain maxi- 
mum value from his school experience. She 
works with children who fail to make good use 
of school through failure in school subjects, 
withdrawn or. socially undesirable behavior, 
truancy, or lack of physical energy due to 
illness or neglect. Children are referred for 
this service by teachers, principals, and other 
school personnel who recognize the need of 
specialized work with these children. 

The school social worker attempts to locate 
the causes of difficulty and to discover and ap- 
ply means of remedying them. This involves 
work with the child having the difficulty and 
with the teacher, principal, psychologist, doc- 
tor, and other school personnel who can assist 
in gaining a better understanding of the child 
and in helping in methods of correcting his 
difficulties. 

Work with parents of children who are 
presenting school problems is an important 
part of school social work service. The worker 
sees parents in the school and in their homes. 
She attempts to help them to understand the 
problems of the child in school and works 
with them in developing ways of solving 
these problems. In her work with both the 
school and the home she is able to interpret 
the school to parents and the homes to the 
school. By helping to develop a mutual under- 
standing she assists in making the work of 
the school more effective. 

The school social worker also works with 
community social agencies and acts as a liai- 
son between the school and those agencies. 
Her training equips her to understand the 
work of social agencies and to use their serv- 
ices efficiently to help the work of the school. 
The worker may refer parents and children 
to agencies for assistance which the school does 
not offer. She gets reports from agencies that 
are working with families, to help the school 
better to understand how to work with chil- 
dren in those families. 

School social workers have also been used 
by the schools to work with teacher groups 
and parent groups in interpreting to them the 
dynamics of human behavior and to give them 
a realization of the opportunity afforded for 


preventive work, through referral of children 
with incipient problems evidenced by their be- 
havior in the classroom. Some cities have es- 
tablished special study groups led by the school 
social worker, in which school personnel and 
representatives of agencies discuss particular 
problems and work out plans whereby services 
to children may be integrated. 

The organization and administration of the 
special services discussed in this article are 
varied. The qualifications and skills required 
in practice are specialized and differ from 
those of the administrator of educational sery- 
ices.’ There is a growing trend toward the in- 
tegration of special services under one admin- 
istrator and toward clarifying relationships 
with community agencies. 


HeaLtH Work IN THE SCHOOLS 


Present-day school health programs are. 
quite different from those of a decade or two 
past. Changes have occurred gradually and 
are still taking place, rapidly in some com- 
munities and slowly in others. It is impossible 
to describe a typical program because of ex- 
treme variations in available personnel, and 
because various schools use different methods 
to attain a desired goal. However, there is gen- 
eral agreement on what schools can and 
should do to protect and improve the health 
of children and that of the communities they 
serve. 

The extensively used and widely accepted 
1942 year book of the American Association 
of School Administrators, Health in Schools 
(infra), outlines six basic aspects of school 
health programs as follows: 


A healthful environment must be provided. 

A health guidance program is essential. 

Emergency health conditions demand im- 
mediate care. | 

Accurate health 
taught. 

Sound health habits and attitudes need to 
be established. 

The exceptional child requires a modified 
school program. 


information should be 


A school with a modern, complete health pro- 
gram has the organization, staff, and program 
to meet these responsibilities. 
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_A statement of policies to be used as a guide 
in organizing or evaluating a school health 
program was prepared and published in 1945 
by the National Committee on School Health 
Policies under the title Suggested School 
Health Policies (infra). The statement repre- 
sents the consensus of representatives from 15 
national organizations concerned with health 
and education. The scope of the school health 
program as presented in this report is com- 
parable to that outlined in Health in Schools. 

The school health program requires the 
coordinated efforts of school administrators, 
teachers, physicians, nurses, phychologists, so- 
cial workers, custodians, and all other mem- 
bers of school staffs. Rather than a program 
to be carried on solely by the doctor, nurse, and 
other health specialists, the modern program 
infiltrates all school activities and all parts of 
the curriculum. There is need for specialists, 
but their work must be coordinated with that 
of other members of the school staff. There is 
need for leadership: for one individual who 
can visualize the entire program and integrate 
the activities of all members of the school staff. 

During recent years there has developed a 
realization that the health of school children 
can best be protected and improved when 
school health efforts are coordinated with 
those of parents as well as of health depart- 
ments and other community health and wel- 
fare agencies. This realization has led to the 
recommendation that each school organize a 
school health committee and that each com- 
munity develop a community school health 
council. Organization of such committees and 
councils permits group attacks on health prob- 
lems and helps to prevent undesirable duplica- 
tion of efforts. 


Health Protection 

In addition to the obvious need of protect- 
ing pupils from contagious disease, it 1s neces- 
sary to protect them from unsafe and unhealth- 
ful building conditions; from unhealthy, un- 
adjusted, and unhappy teachers; from pro- 
grams that are too fatiguing or that cause 
persistent failure and discouragement. Ap- 
propriate procedures should be planned to 


prevent accidents and to provide emergency 
care for injured and sick pupils. 

The most effective means of preventing 
contagious diseases in children is the wide- 
spread use of preventive inoculations. Small- 
pox, diphtheria, tetanus, and whooping cough 
are diseases which may be prevented in this 
manner. Treatments to prevent these diseases 
are most valuable when administered in in- 
fancy, but when not given at that time they 
should be given when a child enters school. 
In many communities health departments pro- 
vide preventive treatments for those unable to 
avail themselves of the services of a private 
physician. 

The next most effective control measure is 
to have sick children kept at home by their 
parents. In recent years many schools and 
health departments have conducted educa- 
tional programs to inform parents of their 
responsibility for seeing that only well chil- 
dren are sent to school. This represents real 
progress over the attitude of a few years ago, 
when children were urged to have perfect 
attendance records. 

In most schools the teacher plays an im- 
portant role in preventing the spread of con- 
tagious diseases at school. She observes her 
pupils throughout the day and isolates any 


individual who does not seem well. The iso- 


‘lated pupil may be inspected by a nurse or 


physician, or the parent may be requested to 
call at the school and take the child home. 
Teachers or nurses inspect pupils returning 
to school following sickness; and readmission 
is granted according to policies and regula- 
tions of the school health staff and the local 
department of health. 

Tuberculosis, still an important health prob- 
lem, is most likely to occur among students 
in the last two years of high school, and among 
teachers. As an aid to the early diagnosis of 
this serious condition, many schools provide 
tuberculin tests, and X-rays for those with 
positive reactions. See TUBERCULOosIS. 

Even before World War II, many school 
buildings did not come up to modern stand- 
ards of safety and sanitation; and now condi- 
tions are worse. Most recently constructed 
buildings are safe and sanitary, but the lack 
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of new construction during the period of the 
war has resulted in the continued use of many 
antiquated, dilapidated, unattractive build- 
ings. The water supply in many rural school 
buildings is inadequate or of questionable 
purity, and sewage disposal is not modern 
and safe. Problems of lighting and heating 
are found in some schools, while others may 
have inadequate or unsanitary kitchen and 
cafeteria equipment. The years immediately 
ahead should see considerable progress in mod- 
ernizing school buildings and providing them 
with adequate sanitary equipment. 

Progress in protecting and improving the 
health of teachers has been slow. A number 
of schools require pre-employment examina- 
tions and some require re-examinations peri- 
odically, but the majority of schools have given 
little attention to this matter. The problem in- 
volves consideration of teaching loads, salary 
schedules, methods of supervision, sick-leave, 
tenure, and retirement provisions. 

Protection of pupils from undue fatigue and 
from repeated failure and resultant discour- 
agement has been one outcome of increased in- 
terest in the needs of individual children. In- 
creased attention is being given to the adjust- 
ment of programs to the physical, mental, and 
emotional characteristics and needs of pupils, 
the need for adjustments being determined 
by medical and psychological examinations. 

War conditions made many schools “first- 
aid” conscious. In many instances this resulted 
in the formulation of policies to govern the 
emergency care of those who become injured 
or suddenly sick while at school. Large num- 
bers of teachers became proficient in first aid; 
they also became aware of the need for safety 
measures and safety education. 


Health Appratsal and Counseling 


Medical examinations of school children 
were begun as a means of identifying pupils 
who had contagious diseases; later they were 
considered a means of discovering defects; 
still later they were used to determine the fit- 
ness of pupils to engage in vigorous physical 
activities. Present-day opinion regards medical 
examination as one of a number of procedures 


which appraise the health of pupils. Knowl- 


edge of the health status of pupils enables the 
school to adapt its program, whenever neces- 
sary, to the limitations and disabilities of 
pupils, and to counsel pupils so that they may 
receive appropriate treatment for remediable 
conditions. The latter activity necessitates that 
school personnel visualize appraisal proced- 
ures as aids in health counseling, rather than 
as ends in themselves. 

A number of states have laws requiring 
medical examinations and a few have laws 
relating to the testing of vision or hearing. 
Within the past two years the Pennsylvania 
Legislature enacted a school health law pro- 
viding for the periodic medical examination 
of school children. In most states, however, 
health appraisal and counseling procedures 
have been developed without the aid of spe- 
cific legislation. The trend appears to be to- 
ward having more thorough medical examina- 
tions every two or three years rather than hur- 
ried annual examinations, and to supplement 
medical examinations with other procedures 
of appraisal. 

Teachers’ observations are recognized 
widely as valuable aids in appraising pupils’ 
health, particularly when teachers have been 
prepared for this work. Teachers often give 
vision and hearing tests under the general 
direction and supervision of a physician or 
nurse, and also appraise the growth of pupils 
through periodically measuring height and 
weight. | 

In order that health appraisal procedures 
shall result in more than the identification and 
tabulation of health defects and problems, two 
things need to be done. First, the health needs 
and problems revealed by various procedures 
must be interpreted to teachers, pupils, and 
parents. In other words, there must be a coun- 
seling program carried on by a school nurse, 
a health counselor, or health educator. Sec- 
ond, there must be close coordination of the 
school health appraisal and counseling pro- 
gram and community facilities for medical 
and dental treatment and other corrective 
measures. Only where the latter condition 
prevails, and where community resources are 
adequate, is the health of school children im- 
proved to the greatest possible extent. 
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Cumulative health records are essential in 
the program of health appraisal and counsel- 
ing. Usually these are developed by local 
communities, but the states of Washington 
and Connecticut recently have devised health 
records for state-wide use. 

There is growing emphasis on the educa- 
tional value of health appraisal and counsel- 
ing procedures. These are considered experi- 
ences which significantly influence the health 
. knowledge of pupils as well as their attitudes 
toward health and health practices. Counsel- 
ing is recognized as an individualized form 
of health education. 

Because of the significant role of physicians 
- in programs of health appraisal and counsel- 
ing, attention is called to the report of the 
Committee on Professional Education of the 
American Public Health Association on the 
educational qualifications of school physicians, 
infra. This visualizes the school physician of 
the future as an individual with special prep- 
aration in pediatrics or internal medicine, sup- 
plemented by postgraduate work in public 
health and education. 


Health Education 


Health education has been an integral part 
of school curricula for many years and is closely 
related to the fundamental objectives of school 
programs. As long ago as 1918 a committee 
of the National Education Association 
listed health as one of seven main objectives 
of education. Under a discussion of “self 
realization” the Educational Policies Com- 
mission in its 1938 report on The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy expressed 
the view that “An educated person knows the 
basic facts concerning health and disease. . . 
works to improve his own health and that of 
his dependents . . . and works to improve 
community health.” 

Despite these philosophical statements em- 
phasizing the importance of health and health 
education, progress in developing programs 
to make practice coincide with theory has been 
spotty. Some communities have well-planned 
and well-taught programs; others give little 
attention to health education. Progress can 


be noted, however, particularly since the onset 
of the recent war. 

_ Numerous state departments of education, 
frequently with the help of state departments 
of health, have prepared and distributed out- 
lines or guides for health education. Among 
the more recent materials of this nature are 
those of Florida, Kansas, New York, Oregon, 
and Pennsylvania. 

New York has made outstanding progress 
in the development of health education in 
secondary schools. A regulation of the Board 
of Regents requires that “The secondary 
school curriculum shall include health teach- 
ing as a constant for all pupils. . . . In addi- 
tion to continued health guidance in the senior 
high school, provision shall also be made for 
an approved course or courses in health teach- 
ing carrying one unit of credit. Health teach- 
ing shall be required of all pupils in the junior 
and senior high school grades and shall be 
taught by teachers with approved prepara- 
tion.” The New York State Department of 
Education also has established certification re- 
quirements for health educators. 


Nutrition and School Feeding 


The provision of lunches at school is not a 
new procedure, but during the war there was 
a rapid increase and extension of this aspect 
of. school health programs. For many years 
urban high schools have had cafeterias, and 
raany rural schools made arrangements for 
children to eat at school. During the war, 
however, the number of children eating at 
school increased because large numbers of 
mothers were employed and therefore unable 
to prepare lunches. 

Definite improvement in the health of chil- 
dren has been reported by those schools in 
which appropriate lunch programs were de- 
veloped. In addition, these schools have rec- 
ognized that the school lunch period is an ex- 
cellent’ laboratory for teaching purposes. 
Pupils learn about different foods and their 
nutritional values, and they also learn social 
customs. The educational values of school 
lunches may be as great as their health values. 

Provision of free or low-cost lunches to 
school children was extended in March, 1946, 
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through passage of the National School Lunch 
Act. The program is administered by the 
Food Distribution Programs Branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture. The federal govern- 
ment first became active in school lunch pro- 
grams during the 1930’s, largely in an effort 
to make constructive use of accumulating 
agricultural surpluses. Participating local proj- 
ects were under the sponsorship of various 
types of local agencies: educational or wel- 
fare authorities, civic groups, or even private 
individuals. The program was continued 
throughout the war years until, in March, 
1945, more than 6,500,000 children in 43,590 
schools were participating. | 

The National School Lunch Act declares 
that it is the policy of Congress “to safeguard 
the health and well-being of the nation’s chil- 
dren and to encourage the domestic consump- 
tion of nutritious agricultural commodities 
and other food, by assisting the states, through 
grants-in-aid and other means, in providing an 
adequate supply of foods and other facilities 
for the establishment, maintenance, operation, 
and expansion of nonprofit school lunch pro- 
grams.” . 

Funds appropriated to implement the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act will be allocated to 
state educational agencies with the require- 
ment that the state match federal grants with 
funds from sources within the state. During 
the fiscal years 19471-1950 the matching will 
be dollar for dollar; during the years 1951- 
1955, $1.00 of federal funds for $1.50 of state 
funds; and thereafter, $1.00 for $3.00. Adjust- 
ments in this formula may be made in favor of 
the poorer states. 

School lunch programs set up under the Act 
must meet specified requirements. Lunches 
must meet minimum nutrition standards. as 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Meals must be served without cost or at re- 
duced cost to those unable to pay the full cost, 
and there must be no segregation of any child 
because of his inability to pay. The school 
lunch programs must be operated on a non- 


profit basis. 


1July 1, 1946, through June 30, 1947. 


The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that during the first year under 
the provisions of the Act, 10,000,000 children 
in 50,000 schools will participate in the pro- 
gram. 


Education of the Handicapped 


Programs for the education of mentally and 
physically handicapped children have grown 
rapidly in recent years, reflecting an increased 
consciousness of education officials and of the 
general public of the special needs of handi- 
capped individuals. In approximately 25 states, 
local communities receive special financial aid 
for the organization and operation of special 
programs for handicapped children. Maine, 
Oklahoma, and Texas have recently developed 
new state-wide programs, and the previous 
efforts of California, Illinois, lowa, and Ohio 
have been greatly expanded. 

At times the education of handicapped 
pupils requires that they be enrolled in special 
classes, but in recent years emphasis has been 
placed on caring for handicapped pupils 
by adapting the programs of regular classes. 
Where special classes are necessary, segre- 
gation should not be complete; handicapped 
pupils should have some association with 
nonhandicapped pupils. Placement requires 
careful study of the individual pupil. 


Physical Education 


The growth of physical education, one of 
the newer areas of school curricula, has been 
tremendous during the past twenty to thirty 
years. At the present time almost every school 
in the country provides some physical activi- 
ties for pupils. Programs are both educational 
and recreational. They utilize recess periods, 
special periods during the school day, and 
after-school sessions. In general, physical edu- 
cation includes (a) class periods devoted to 
instruction in various games, sports, and 
athletic events, (b) recess and after-school in- 
tramural play, and (c) interscholastic contests. 
The latter usually are limited to senior high 
school boys. 

Changes in the physical education programs 
of schools reflect changing points of view re- 
garding the purposes of the activities. Several 
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decades ago physical activities were en- 
couraged as a means of improving posture, 

preventing fatigue, and helping pupils de- 
velop strength and endurance. This was fol- 
lowed by realization that the development of 
excessive muscles did not necessarily lead to 
improved hedlth or better living, and that 
perhaps the greatest values from physical ac- 
tivities lay in the social and recreational out- 
comes. Consequently most programs came to 
emphasize activities which could be used for 
leisure-time enjoyment. The war saw a tempo- 
rary shift back to formal exercises for “tough- 
ening purposes,” but the end of the war was 
followed by a discarding of obstacle courses 
and other devices used for wartime programs. 
It now appears that most programs will again 
emphasize recreational activities. 

The need for community programs of rec- 
reation and for the coordination of school 
physical education with such programs is be- 
coming clear. The recreational facilities of a 
community include not only school gymna- 
siums, playrooms, and fields, but parks and 
playgrounds and the play facilities of private 
organizations. There is need for full utilization 
of all facilities for all individuals, and there 
is need for year-round programs. It is likely 
that the future will see closer relationships be- 
tween school programs of physical education 
and the recreation programs of other com- 
munity groups. See REcREATION. 
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FLORENCE PooLe 
CuHarves C. WILSON 


SOCIAL HYGIENE,! in its broadest sense, 
is concerned with the consequences of sexual 
behavior as they affect society, and with the 
influence of sexual conduct upon the health, 
happiness, and social adjustment of the indi- 
vidual and the family. 

The unit of sexual behavior obviously is 
that of the individual, and this may be re- 
garded as a net product of biological, cultural, 
and emotional influences. Individual emo- 
tional maladjustment, the birth of children 
out of wedlock, divorce, and venereal disease 
are among the conspicuous consequences of 
socially faulty sexual behavior or adjustment. 

There are several methods by which society 
seeks to impose upon the individual socially 
approved sexual conduct. These include: 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in DirecTory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 


Legal measures, such as laws against prosti- 
tution, and laws intended to restrict or pro- 
hibit sexual relations outside of marriage. 

Religious and moral codes and sanctions. 

Appeals to fear of disease, to fear of preg- 
nancy outside of marriage, and to fear of social 
disapproval. : 

Education as to the importance to the indi- 
vidual, to the family, and to society of appro- 
priate sexual adjustment and behavior, and as 
to the importance of the correction of emo- 
tional, social, and economic causes of inappro- 
priate behavior. 


Social hygiene, therefore, includes problems 
and activities in the fields of law enforcement, 
religion, education, and public health includ- 
ing both mental hygiene and venereal disease 
control. | 

Venereal disease is a problem of social hy- 
giene only by virtue of the pure accident of 
biology wherein a group of pathogenic organ- 
isms find their most favorable habitat in the 
urino-genital system of the human species, and 
thus cause a group of diseases transmitted al- 
most exclusively by intimate physical contact, 
particularly sexual contact. 

Despite the entirely coincidental relation- 
ship of venereal disease to sexual behavior, 
syphilis and gonorrhea nevertheless have very 
nearly monopolized the attention and efforts 
of social hygiene workers, and in the public 
mind social hygiene has been almost synony- 
mous with anti-venereal disease activity. 

Because of the prostitute’s statistically large 
chance of acquiring and spreading venereal 
disease infections, prostitution has received a 
large share of the attention of social hygiene 
workers in their anti-venereal disease activity. 
During World War II, however, professional 
prostitutes were revealed as involved in only a 
small proportion of all new venereal disease 
infections, and men and women who partici- 
pated in casual and transient nonmarital sex- 
ual relations acquired and spread the great 
bulk of all new infections. Thus, questions 
of sexual morality and sexual promiscuity en- 
ter prominently into discussions of venereal 
disease control. 
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There are three basic means by which vene- 
real disease can be controlled: 


By finding and treating infected persons, 
thereby eliminating the sources of new infec- 
tions. 

By reducing the number of uninfected per- 
sons who become exposed: (a) by persuading 
uninfected persons not to expose themselves, 
and (b) by influencing infected persons not to 
infect others. 

By reducing the number of new infections 
resulting from whatever exposures occur. 


Venereal disease control, in itself, is re- 
garded by many as basically a public health 
problem, which, in theory at least, should be 
amenable to the application of the fundamen- 
tal principles employed in the public health 
control of other communicable diseases—the 
prevention of new infections by eliminating 
their sources through finding and treating ex- 
isting infections. This is the first of the three 
methods listed above, and it constitutes the 
principal public health method of venereal dis- 
ease control. 

The second control method, that of reduc- 
ing the number of uninfected persons who be- 
come exposed, poses a number of long-range 
problems in the fields of sociology, psychology, 
education, morals, and other realms which are 
outside the professional skills and jurisdiction 
of health officers. Nevertheless, there is evi- 
dence that some indiscriminate sexual behav- 
ior leading to venereal disease infections is the 
result of emotional immaturity or maladjust- 
ment, and that mental hygiene and psychiatry 
may provide a useful medical approach to this 
problem. The Venereal Disease Division and 
the Mental Hygiene Division of the United 
States Public Health Service have been jointly 
concerned with this approach to the problem. 
The few studies that have been conducted are 
probably of greater significance to the broader 
interests of social hygiene than to the more 
restricted problems of venereal disease control. 
Progress in this direction is embryonic in so 
far as venereal disease control is concerned to- 
day, and a great deal of research will be neces- 
sary before any techniques applicable on a 
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scale wide enough to influence the incidence of 
venereal disease may be expected. When the 
problems of venereal disease control are 
viewed before the background of the history 
of civilization, it seems obvious that halving 
or even quartering the extent of so-called sex- 
ual promiscuity will not, by itself, control ve- 
nereal disease. The often repeated statement 
that “venereal disease is more than just a 
medical problem” can be stated conversely: 
“venereal disease is more than just a morality 
problem”—so long as the spirochete and the 
gonococcus remain. ) 

Nevertheless, venereal disease control will 
benefit in a lower rate of infection to what- 
ever extent the educational system, churches, 
welfare agencies, and other groups concerned 
with the environmental and biological influ- 
ences which determine the sexual conduct of 
the masses succeed in reducing promiscuous 
sexual behavior. Furthermore, it is a public 
health responsibility to inform the public of 
the danger of contracting venereal disease 
from casual and transient sexual relations. 

The third means of controlling venereal dis- 
ease—by reducing the number of new infec- 
tions resulting from whatever exposures occur 
—constitutes the objective of prophylaxis, a 
method that has proved to be of great value 
in the armed services where the habits and 
actions of large numbers of people can be in- 
fluenced directly. However, the use of prophy- 
laxis among the general population on a scale 
likely to reduce the incidence of syphilis and 
gonorrhea to a status approaching what could 
be called control would be, for all practical 
purposes, impossible. 


Mortality and Morbidity Rates 

During the ten years from 1936 to 1946, very 
great progress in venereal disease control has 
been made in the United States as a result of 
planning, effort, and persistence on the part 
of all groups concerned with social hygiene. 
Most significant is the fact that the estimated 
number of new cases of syphilis occurring per 
year was cut in two during this period. The 
estimated number of new cases of syphilis in 
1936 was half a million, in 1946 a quarter of a 
million. 
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The number of deaths due to all forms of 
syphilis declined steadily from 15 deaths per 
100,000 population in 1939 to a new low esti- 
mated at 10.7 deaths per 100,000 population 
for 1945. The percentage of infant deaths due 
to syphilis was reduced by more than one-half 
—from 57 deaths per 100,000 live births in 
1939 to 25 per 100,000 in 1943. 

As reflected both in admissions to institu- 
tions and in recorded deaths, there was a 


steady decline in the incidence of late forms of 


neurosyphilis. In 1920 the national paresis 
death rate was 6.3 per 100,000 population. By 
1943 this had been reduced by nearly half, to 
3-5 per 100,000. The tabes dorsalis death rate 
per 100,000, which was 2.1 in 1920, had 
dropped dramatically to 0.6 per 100,000 in 
#943: 

These declining morbidity and mortality 
rates are particularly encouraging when it is 
realized that they were achieved despite the 
prolonged disruptive influence of a great war. 
Credit for the fact that increases in the inci- 
dence of syphilis were prevented during the 
war, and that actual decreases in the attack 
rate were achieved in some areas, is shared by 
the armed forces, state and local health de- 
partments, the civilian medical profession, the 
United States Public Health Service, the So- 
cial Protection Division of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, the American Social Hygiene 
Association, and many other cooperating 
groups throughout the country. 


Premarital and Prenatal Examination Laws 


The American Social Hygiene Association 
actively supports national and local programs 
to control venereal disease and to further other 
social hygiene objectives. | 

One of the most important activities of the 
Association is encouragement of state legisla- 
tion requiring premarital and prenatal vene- 
real disease examinations. Primarily through 
the efforts of the national Association and state 
and local affiliated social hygiene groups, 36 
states and Hawaii, by 1946, had laws intended 
to protect marriages from syphilis, and 35 
states and Hawaii had laws requiring prenatal 
blood tests for syphilis. 

Of the jurisdictions having premarital laws, 


32 states and Hawaii required blood tests for 
syphilis of both bride and groom before issu- 
ing marriage license. These states were Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. Three states—Alabama, Louisiana, 
and Texas—required an examination by a 
physician for venereal diseases or a medical 
certificate showing freedom from such dis- 
eases, usually of grooms only. One state— 
Delaware—prohibited marriage of persons 
infected with venereal diseases, or required 
personal affidavit of freedom from such dis- 
eases but specified no examination. The 12 re- 
maining states and the District of Columbia 
granted marriage licenses without regard to 
possible venereal disease infection. 

Prenatal blood tests for syphilis were re- 
quired in Arizona, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Ha- 
wali. The other 13 states and the District of 
Columbia did not require prenatal blood tests 
for syphilis. 

The importance of state premarital and pre- 
natal laws as a health measure is indicated 
by estimates for 1946 which show that under 
these laws more than 2,500,000 persons dur- 
ing the fiscal year were tested, among whom 
were 96,000 persons with positive blood sero- 
logic test results. In 34 states with premarital 
laws, 1,689,000 blood tests were made of 
which 83,000 were positive; and in the 35 
states with prenatal laws, 957,000 tests were 
made of which 13,000 were positive. 


Rapid Treatment Facilities 
Much of the progress in the control of vene- 
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real disease has been made possible by develop- 
ment and widespread application of new, rapid 
methods for treating syphilis and gonorrhea. 
Intensive in-patient treatment of syphilis, em- 
_ ploying penicillin in combination with arsenic 
and bismuth, makes it possible to complete 
treatment of early syphilis within two weeks. 
Methods were developed whereby the physi- 
cian in his own office or in a clinic could com- 
plete treatment of gonorrhea in a few minutes 
to a few hours. By 1946 the United States 
Public Health Service had approved 52 proj- 
ects in 38 states, the District of Columbia, and 
the Virgin Islands for the intensive treatment 
of syphilis. These projects included venereal 
disease hospitals or hospital wings or wards 
with complete intensive treatment facilities, 
and bed-rental projects providing in-patient 
care for venereal disease patients on a state- 
wide basis. During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1946, 176,000 patients were admitted to 
rapid treatment centers. Of these, 68 per cent 
were admitted for the treatment of syphilis, 
18 per cent for treatment of gonorrhea, and 
less than 2 per cent for treatment of other 
venereal diseases and 12.5 per cent for post- 
treatment observation or diagnostic purposes. 

The importance of rapid treatment facilities 
in venereal disease control may be seen by 
comparing these figures with the total number 
of cases of syphilis and gonorrhea reported for 
the fiscal year, namely, 364,000 cases of syphilis 
and 359,000 cases of gonorrhea. The 3,324 
clinics receiving federal, state, and local finan- 
cial assistance admitted 254,000 syphilis pa- 
tients and 237,000 gonorrhea patients. 

For the fiscal year a total of $17,240,000 was 
appropriated for venereal disease control. Of 
this total, $5,647,000 was limited by Congress 
for expenditures in connection with rapid 
treatment centers and other venereal disease 
in-patient care. Of the remainder, $8,756,876 
was allocated to states, leaving $2,836,124 for 
administration of the program, research activi- 
ties, demonstrations, and for the assignment of 
personnel to state and local health depart- 
ments. 


Case Finding 


The ultimate value of rapid, intensive meth- 
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ods of treating venereal disease depends upon 
rapid, intensive case finding. During recent 
years, unprecedented mass case-finding de- 
vices have been employed. The greatest case- 
finding project in history was the cooperative 
program of the Selective Service System, the 
United States Public Health Service, and state 
and local health departments, in which 728,- 
000 Selective Service registrants with evidence 
of syphilis were discovered as a result of physi- 
cal examinations. Of these, approximately 
273,000 were available for military service 
after follow-up and treatment. 

As the armed services released personnel, 
all separatees were given blood tests and physi- 
cal examinations to detect venereal disease in- 
fections. The armed forces and the United 
States Public Health Service, in cooperation 
with state and local health departments, ar- 
ranged for the referral of all separatees with 
positive or doubtful blood to private physi- 
cians, rapid treatment centers, or health de- 
partments for further diagnosis and treatment 
if necessary. 

In 1945 a series of community-wide demon- 
stration case-finding programs were begun. 
By mid-1946, six forty-five-day public educa- 
tion case-finding programs had been con- 
ducted in New Orleans, Birmingham, Colum- 
bia (S.C.), Savannah, Oklahoma City, and 
Columbus (Ga.). About half a million per- 
sons received blood tests or physical examina- 
tions in these demonstration programs, and 
about 33,000 new cases of venereal disease 
were discovered. 

Some combination of mass case finding and 
tracing of contacts of infected persons, so that 
all existing infections can be brought to treat- 
ment, offers the principal hope of control of 
syphilis and gonorrhea. But even if the last 
case of syphilis and the last case of gonorrhea 
were to be found and brought to treatment, 
the principal problem of social hygiene would 
remain unsolved—the healthy civilization of 
the sexual instinct to fulfill the optimum needs 
of the individual, the family, and society. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE is any system of in- 
surance operated or induced by governmental 
action to provide protection against economic 
risks which are so serious in their effects as to 
be considered of social importance. Usually the 
government operates the system, but some- 
times it merely induces its establishment by 
imposing sanctions or providing subsidies, the 
actual insurance protection being provided 
sometimes by private insurance companies and 
sometimes by organized groups such as mu- 
tual nonprofit organizations. Social insurance 
is usually financed through contributions 
(sometimes called premiums) paid either by 
or on behalf of the persons receiving the bene- 
fits. 

As contrasted with social insurance, there 
are also provisions which in this country are 
known as public assistance but in some other 
nations are coming to be called social assist- 
ance. See Pustic Assistance. Under both so- 
cial insurance and social assistance, benefits are 
paid as a matter of right to persons who meet 
the terms of eligibility. Social assistance is usu- 
ally financed out of general tax revenues in- 
stead of specific contributions paid by or on 
behalf of the beneficiaries. The benefits under 
social assistance are usually paid on the basis 
of the demonstrated need of the individual, 
whereas benefits under social insurance are 
paid in accordance with a_ predetermined 
schedule not governed by the need of the bene- 
ficiary but usually related to his past wages. 
However, the distinction between social in- 
surance and social assistance is not absolute. 
In some countries a social insurance system 
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may include a means test, or something very 
closely approaching it, while in others, social 
assistance may provide for benefits according 
to a schedule not related to individual need. 
The International Labor Office has suggested 
that it might be helpful to consider social as- 
sistance and social insurance as tendencies, and 
states that “Social assistance is a progression 
from poor relief in the direction of social in- 
surance, while social insurance is a progression 
from private insurance in the direction of so- 
cial assistance.”? 


Social Insurance Systems Now in Effect 


The first of the modern social insurance sys- 
tems introduced into this country was what 
has come to be known as workmen’s compen- 
sation, providing benefits in case of work- 
connected accidents and sometimes in the case 
of occupational diseases. The first effective 
workmen’s compensation law was the United 
States Employees Compensation Act (cover- 
ing employes of the United States Govern- 
ment) enacted in 1908. Today all states except 
one—Mississippi—have workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. See Workmen’s Compensation in 
Lazor STANDARDS. 

The passage of the federal Social Security 
Act in 1935 provided for the establishment of 
two other social insurance systems. One of 
these, unemployment insurance or compensa- 
tion, is now in effect in all of the states and 
territories. See UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSA- 
TION. The other was set up as a system of old 
age insurance, but as a result of amendments 
made in 1939 now includes survivors’ insur- 
ance as well. See Otp AcE AND Survivors’ In- 
sURANCE. In addition, a separate federal old 
age retirement system and a federal unemploy- 
ment insurance system covering railroad work- 
ers are in force. 

Social insurance to provide protection 
against the hazards of nonindustrial accidents 
and ill health is practically nonexistent in this 
country today. In 1798 a system of medical and 
hospital care for merchant seamen was set up 
by the federal government and financed by 
monthly contributions paid by the seamen. 


1 See Approaches to Social Security (infra). 


Social Insurance 


This system has continued in effect down to 
the present time, although it is now financed 
out of general revenues; and the original ma- 
rine hospital service which it provided has 
evolved into the United States Public Health 
Service. See Pustic Heattu. Two states— 
California and Rhode Island—have enacted a 
law providing cash benefits to employes suffer- 
ing wage loss due to nonindustrial accidents 
or diseases. 

Social insurance in the United States has 
two rather distinctive characteristics as com- 
pared with foreign systems. All forms of social 
insurance in this country are financed entirely 
out of employer contributions, or employer 
and employe contributions combined, with no 
contribution from general taxation. In most 
foreign systems contributions from general tax 
funds are the rule. In the case of workmen’s 
compensation in this country, there are two 
states’ that require a very small contribution 
from employes to cover some of the cost of 
medical care. In the case of unemployment 
insurance, two states* require employe as well 
as employer contributions. Employers and em- 
ployes make equal contributions to the financ- 
ing of federal old age and survivors’ insurance. 

Another distinctive feature of the social in- 
surance provisions in this country is that the 
contributions and the cash benefits are all cal- 
culated as a percentage of past wages instead 
of being fixed amounts regardless of wages. 
This is an important characteristic, since re- 
lating contributions and benefits to wages en- 
ables a national system to be flexible and adapt- 
able to the varied wage levels existing through- 
out the country as well as to changes in wage 
levels over periods of time. 

The contribution rates required of employ- 
ers in the United States are relatively low as 
compared with those in many foreign coun- 
tries, since not so many kinds of risks are in- 
sured as in the foreign systems and, in the case 
of the federal old age and survivors’ insurance 
system, the present contributions are far below 
the actuarial value of the ,benefits promised. 
As additional risks are insured and as the cost 
of the federal old age and survivors’ insurance 


1 Oregon and Washington. 
2 Alabama and New Jersey. 
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system increases, the contributions of both em- 
ployers and employes will have to be in- 
creased. The Social Security Board? has recom- 
mended that employers and employes contrib- 
ute equally to the cost of a comprehensive so- 
cial insurance system. The Board believed that 
there would also be justification for a govern- 
ment contribution out of general taxation, 
since the burden upon the government of pro- 
viding public assistance and other services 
would be correspondingly reduced if all of the 
people were protected against all of the im- 
portant hazards. 

In spite of the progress that has been made 
in the development of social insurance in this 
country during the past decade, an examina- 
tion of the protection provided indicates the 
need for further improvement. After thirty- 
eight years of development, workmen’s com- 
pensation still covers less than half of the 
workers in this country. This is because many 
of the laws permit an employer to elect or not 
elect to be covered, most of them exclude small 
employers, and all of them with very few 
exceptions exclude farm workers and domestic 
servants from coverage. The benefits provided 
in the case of serious permanent disabilities 
and death are inadequate in compensating for 
the wage loss sustained. Seventeen workmen’s 
compensation laws do not cover occupational 
diseases, and only 20 laws cover all occupa- 
tional diseases. 

In the case of unemployment insurance 
about 30,000,000 of the 43,000,000 persons 
working for others are in insured occupations. 
The weekly benefits provided and the dura- 
tion of benefits are much less than those pro- 
vided under workmen’s compensation. Most 
states pay 60 per cent or more of the weekly 
wage loss in the case of workmen’s compensa- 
tion (subject to a weekly maximum benefit), 
whereas under unemployment insurance the 
percentage usually falls between 50 and 60 per 
cent (also subject to a weekly maximum). 
Likewise, 25 states provide a higher weekly 
maximum benefit under their workmen’s com- 
pensation laws than they do under their un- 
employment insurance laws. Most workmen’s 


1 Abolished July, 1946, and functions assumed by 
Social Security Administration. 


compensation laws pay benefits for several 
years in the case of temporary disabilities, 
whereas under the unemployment insurance 
laws the maximum duration provided is 
twenty-six weeks and in the majority of states 
it is twenty weeks or less. While benefits have 
been raised in recent years, there has been a 
tendency to impose increasingly severe dis- 
qualification provisions. 

In the case of the old age and survivors’ in- 
surance system, about 3,000,000 more workers 
are insured than under the unemployment in- 
surance laws. The benefits payable are related 
to the number of persons dependent upon the 
insured person. Therefore, while the monthly 
amounts payable to the insured person him- 
self are even less than they are under unem- 
ployment insurance, the fact that there are 
dependents’ allowances offsets, to a consider- 
able extent, the small size of the individual 
benefits. Available data indicate that in the 
case of persons retiring on account of old age, 
as contrasted with younger persons who be- 
come unemployed, there are usually fewer de- 
pendents, more savings, and a lower family 
cost of living. Under practically every national 
old age retirement system, benefits are set at a 
level which is intended only to supplement 
other available income. 

The greatest inadequacy of our present so- 
cial insurance system is, of course, the failure 
to provide protection against the economic 
hazards of ill health. See Meptcat Care. Ex- 
cept in periods of deep and prolonged depres- 
sion, ill health is the leading cause of destitu- 
tion in this and other industrial nations. Social 
insurance is peculiarly fitted to overcome this 
hazard, since the problem arises out of the 
uneven and unpredictable incidence, rather 
than the total national burden, of ill health. 


Proposals for Improvement 


Within recent years there has been discus- 
sion in this country concerning a system of 
social insurance which would provide protec- 
tion against all common economic hazards 
“from the cradle to the grave.” The hazards 
which would be covered under such a system 
would be those arising out of ill health, pre- 
mature death, old age, and unemployment. 
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Included in the protection against the haz- 
ards of ill health would be protection against 
all disabilities arising out of employment, ma- 
ternity cash benefits (at least to employed 
~ women) to cover a reasonable period before 
and after childbirth, and cash benefits to com- 
pensate for loss of income due to temporary 


disability or permanent total disability not . 


arising out of employment. Survivors’ insur- 
ance in the case of death of the breadwinner, 
old age retirement insurance, and unemploy- 
ment insurance would also be included. All 
persons working for others would be pro 
vided this protection, but in the case of persons 
who are self-employed—such as farmers, small 
businessmen, and professional persons—pro- 
tection would probably not be provided 
against unemployment or temporary disabil- 
ity because of the administrative difficulties of 
determining the income loss involved. 

In addition to providing cash benefits 
against all of the hazards mentioned, an all- 
inclusive system of social insurance would also 
provide protection against the cost of hospital 
and medical care. In this connection it must be 
borne in mind that social insurance is a device 
for spreading the cost of the services through 
a system of prepayment, and that it is not in 
itself a system of medical practice. 

While there appears to be much sentiment 
in favor of the general idea of an all-inclusive 
system of social insurance, opposition thereto 
exists regarding two particular aspects. Objec- 
tions have been raised to combining the 51 
unemployment insurance systems now in ef- 
fect into a single federal unemployment in- 
surance system and integrating that system 
with the present old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance system and any other forms of social in- 
surance which might be set up on a federal 
basis. Also, opposition has been expressed—by 
the American Medical Association and other 
organized interests—to including social in- 
surance protection against the cost of hospital 
and medical care. Much of this latter opposi- 
tion fails to distinguish between a system of 
social insurance to spread the cost and a sys- 
tem of state medicine which would supplant 
in whole or in part the private practice of 
medicine. | 
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Regardless of whether the administration 
were lodged with the federal government or 
the state governments, it would be necessary 
to decentralize the operation. Officials having 
immediate contact with beneficiaries would 
need to be given sufficient authority to make 
decisions relative to eligibility for benefits, as 
well as to effect arrangements with persons or 
institutions furnishing services. Also involved 
would be the creation of state and local ad- 
visory groups, consisting of representatives of 
the persons paying contributions and those 
furnishing the services. The need for decen- 
tralization is, of course, greater in the case of 
insurance to cover the cost of services than in 
that providing specific cash benefits. There- 
fore, it might be considered desirable to per- 
mit a state to assume the administrative re- 
sponsibility for the service benefits if it chose 
to do so, with the system allotting to the state 
a specific portion of the contributions collected. 

The great advantage of a single federal so- 
cial insurance system is that it would make 
certain that there would be no gaps, overlaps, 
or anomalies in the various kinds of protec- 
tion provided. A federal system would also 
have the advantage of requiring only one cen- 
tral record-keeping office instead of 51, one 
report, one contribution covering all forms of 
protection, and one chain of offices at which 
all persons could ascertain their rights and 
duties. Since the cash benefits for income loss 
would be related to the past income of the re- 
cipients, there would be an automatic adjust- 
ment to varying economic conditions through- 
out the country. Since there would be no police 
or regulatory functions involved, the relation- 
ship of the beneficiaries and other interested 
persons to a federal social insurance institution 
would be essentially the same as it would be 
toward any insurance company doing business 
throughout the United States. 

The most comprehensive bill on social se- 
curity before the 79th Congress was that which 
was known as the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill (S. 1050 and H. R. 3293). This Bill pro- 
vided for a single comprehensive federal social 
insurance system covering all of the hazards 
which have been mentioned, including hospi- 
tal and medical care as well as loss of income. 
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There was also pending a bill introduced by 
the same authors (S. 1606 and H. R. 4730) in- 
tended to give effect to the recommendation 
of President Truman for a National Health 
Program. This bill included in its provisions 
social insurance to cover the cost of hospital 
and medical care. 

It is probable that there will continue to be 
discussion of ways of making our present so- 
cial insurances more adequate. Even in the 
absence of a complete federal social insurance 
system there will be progress made in the im- 
provement and coordination of the present so- 
cial insurances. It may be anticipated that in 
the case of unemployment insurance there will 
be a continuing demand that the federal gov- 
ernment require the state unemployment in- 
surance laws to meet a minimum level of ade- 
quacy and, in return, for the federal govern- 
ment to insure the solvency of the state unem- 
‘ployment insurance funds. There is also con- 
siderable probability that the present compli- 
cated federal and state relationships in the field 
of unemployment insurance will be simplified. 
This simplification might even go to the ex- 
tent of the federal government collecting the 
contributions for unemployment insurance 
along with the contributions for federal old 
age and survivors’ insurance, crediting the 
several states with their respective shares. It is 


also possible that the states will make greater. 


use of the central record-keeping office of the 
federal old age and survivors’ insurance sys- 
tem to obtain the individual wage information 
necessary to pay claims. Already several states 
are obtaining wage information from this cen- 
tral record office. This development might 
eventually mean that employers would not be 
required to make itemized wage reports to the 
states and that the individual states would not 
find it necessary to maintain individual wage 
records for insured employes. 


Social-Economic Aspects 


While social insurance is primarily a 
method of spreading the risk, it also has a 
socially therapeutic effect. It not only prevents 
loss of morale but actually averts physical de- 
terioration. It also helps to maintain purchas- 
ing power in periods of depression. Social in- 


surance may therefore be regarded as an effec- 
tive instrument in maintaining and promoting 
the productive capacity of a nation and in 
stabilizing its economy. Along with it, of 
course, there should be specific government 
programs designed to reduce the hazards in- 
sured. 

It is frequently contended that if we had 
full employment we would not need social 
insurance. However, most of the economic 
hazards which cause destitution are present in 
good times as well as in bad, and would cause 
destitution even though we were to achieve 
the goal of full employment. Many people 
would still grow old with insufficient savings, 
die before their time leaving dependents, and 
suffer ill health and accidents. 

As has been said, social insurance merely 
spreads the risk and distributes a cost that is 
already with us. In itself it does not represent 
an additional cost to the nation. In the words 
of former Prime Minister Churchill, it is a 
device for “bringing the magic of the averages 
to the rescue of the millions.” It cannot bring 
utopia; neither can it eliminate poverty, in 
the sense of relative degrees of affluence. How- 
ever, it can eliminate destitution and provide a 
sound basis for private enterprise and thrift. 
By providing only a minimum degree of se- 
curity, social insurance enables and encour- 
ages every individual to provide a still higher 
degree of well-being for himself and his fam- 
ily through individual savings and private in- 
surance. 
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ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 


SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGES. The so- 
cial service exchange is a clearing service the 
purpose of which is to assist social service 
agencies to focus social work resources to meet 
the needs of people who come to them for 
help, and to avoid confusion and waste by 
duplication. Clearing is the process of deter- 
mining through the exchange the agencies that 
know a given person or family. A clearing con- 
sists of an inquiry from an agency, a search 
through the file, and a report to the inquiring 
agency giving the relevant information pro- 
‘duced by the search. 

The exchange traces its origin to the charity 
organization movement of the 1870’s. In its 
early form it was a registration bureau, a de- 
pository of records. That is no longer the case. 
The modern exchange maintains a central in- 
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dex to the records of its member agencies. It is 
designed to facilitate communication between 
these agencies, to insure that specialized 
knowledge and skills are related, and that 
agencies do not wastefully duplicate each 
other’s work. The exchange files contain only 
identifying data and indicate the location of 
agency records. Each member agency is the 
custodian of its own records, responsible for 
creating the record and for giving or withhold- 
ing information which the record contains. 
While the index is, in itself, a mechanical de- 
vice, its discriminating use adds to the quality 
of case work service. 

To qualify for membership in the exchange 
an agency must show that its primary purpose 
is to promote the welfare of its clients, that it 
is a nonprofit organization, that its work is 
socially important, and that it is empowered 
to do this work and is capable of handling it. 
It must agree to safeguard confidential in- 
formation. 

The exchange is known by a number of 
titles. The two most commonly used are “so- 
cial service exchange” and “social service in- 
dex.” The term “exchange” reflects the cardi- 
nal position of the member agencies in the 
organization structure, and emphasizes the 
interagency processes of consultation and col- 
laboration. The term “index” relates rather 
to the central file and the mechanical opera- 
tions between participating agencies and the 
file. 

An exchange may serve a region, a state, 
a county, or a local community. The primary 
factor in determining geographical coverage 
is the natural population area. Health and wel- 
fare problems do not confine themselves 
within state or county lines; persons seeking 
social services readily cross these boundaries. 
If member agencies must clear a substantial 
number of cases in more than one exchange in 
order to have access to pertinent material, a 
merger is indicated. 

A reciprocal arrangement between ex- 
changes makes it possible for an agency serv- 
ing a client who formerly resided in a distant 
community to clear with the exchange that 
covers that community, and to be put in touch 
with agencies there that have known their 
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client. Existing exchanges by no means pro- 
vide complete coverage for the whole country, 
but they do in this way facilitate coordina- 
tion beyond the local level. This service should 
not be confused with the intercity service of 
social agencies whereby agencies in similar 
fields correspond with one another on case 
work problems. It is not a substitute for that 
service. 


Auspices and Financing 


An exchange may operate as an independent 
agency or as a department of another organ- 
ization. If it is a department it should be rela- 
tively independent, with its own administra- 
tive committee, bylaws, and budget. A strong 
case can be made for separation of the manage- 
ment of the exchange from that of any of its 
member agencies or from the council of social 
agencies or the community chest. Community- 
wide use of exchange service is unlikely to be 
reached and maintained unless the executive 
of the exchange is free to have direct contact 
with member agencies, and to apply his abili- 
ties and his time entirely to the purposes of the 
exchange. Central clearance is of little value 
if it is done carelessly and without interest in 
the process itself, or in the resources that are 
revealed. It tends to become perfunctory if 
continual stimulation is lacking. Sustained in- 
terest in the problems of the exchange is more 
likely to be achieved under executive direction 
that is concerned primarily with the clearance 
function. — | 

Structure and management depend on the 
auspices under which the exchange is es- 
tablished, the resources for meeting costs of 
operation, and other factors. In any case there 
must be a governing body which has final au- 
thority to establish eligibility and operating 
standards, to receive and disburse funds, and 
to employ an executive secretary who is re- 
sponsible, under its supervision, for direction 
of the exchange. In an independent exchange 
this governing body is elected by the member 
agencies. 

Financing is closely related to auspices. 
Among existing exchanges there is a wide 
variation in costs and in methods of support. 
Some exchanges are financed entirely by the 


community chest or by government appropria- 
tion, some by agency payments for service, and 
some by a combination of chest or government 
funds and agency fees. The financial plan 
should assure adequate and continuous serv- 
ice and freedom from domination by any one 
agency. In the organization of a new exchange 
it may be necessary for one agency to assume 
full financial responsibility. As the organiza- 
tion is developed and stabilized, costs should 
be distributed among member agencies. 


Committee on Social Service Exchange 


Community Chests and Councils, Inc., has 
an advisory Committee on Social Service 
Exchange and publishes a social service ex- 
change directory. The purpose of the Com- 
mittee is to formulate standards of organiza- 
tion and operation, to evaluate basic reference 
material and make it available, and to en- 
courage service agencies and schools of social 
work to give consideration to problems of case 
work philosophy and practice as they relate 
to use of the exchange. 

The social service exchange directory for 
1946, Social Service Exchanges in the United 
States and Canada (infra) lists 320 exchanges 
in the United States. Of these, 110 are operated 
under the auspices of a single direct service 
agency, governmental or voluntary, 99 are 
under councils of social agencies, 96 are under 
community chests or chest and council com- 
bined, and 15 are independent. Costs of opera- 
tion vary from less than $1,000 per year to 
more than $50,000; and the number of agen- 
cies using one exchange, from less than 10 to 
more than 500. 


Emerging Standards 


Although there are no nationally accepted 
standards for exchanges, and none for listing 
in the directory, some standards are emerging 
in practice. Clues to professional quality in an 
exchange are to be found in some such items 
as these: 


The governing body is selected by its mem- 
ber agencies and is responsible to them. The 
exchange is thus substantially an intramural 
operation. It is not something separate, ex- 
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ternal, and unaccountable to the agencies 
that use it. 

The director is a professional social worker 
who is identified with the social work pro- 
gram of the community. The clerical staff is 
able to give prompt and accurate reports 
throughout the working day. 

Service is available only to member agencies 
except that (a) under proper safeguards, clear- 
ing service may be available to nonmembers 
for purposes of study and research, and (b) 
at the discretion of the exchange, a report 
may be given to a nonmember, provided the 
agency whose registration is reported gives 
specific consent. This is known as “consent 
service.” 

Membership standards are established in 
terms of function, structure, and equipment 
for responsible service rather than in terms 
of staff qualifications. 

The exchange covers a natural population 
area. 

It is cooperatively financed. “Payment for 
service, according to use, is the best guarantee 


that the exchange will be thoughtfully used 


and adequately maintained.”? 


Its organization and methods of operation 
are designed and managed to safeguard the 
confidential nature of the relationship be- 
tween agency and client. 


Recommendations on use of the exchange 
are developed from time to time in studies 
made by agency groups within a local ex- 
change. The Family Section of the Philadel- 
phia-Camden Exchange made such a study 
in 1944-1945.” It was developed in two sec- 
tions: one on agency policy, the other an actual 
sampling of agency practice. Recommenda- 
tions which have general application are these: 


1. Agency policy. Each agency should de- 
fine its policy and procedures in the use of the 
exchange. They should be related to the total 
process of case handling. They should be 
thoroughly understood by the staff, and in- 
corporated in a manual of agency policy and 
practice. They should be reviewed from time 
to time. 

Clearing should be complete within the 
terms of agency policy. 

Cases should be cleared either at the point 


1 See Daniels, infra. ; 
2 See Philadelphia-Camden Social Service Exchange, 


infra. 
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of application or immediately after the intake 
interview. This is important because it in- 
forms active agencies that this agency is in- 
terested in the case; it indicates whether a 
client is known to agencies of similar func- 
tion; and it furnishes a simple statistical com- 
parison between number of applications and 
exchange clearings. 

If the case is not accepted for service and 
the record contains no significant information, 
the registration should be canceled. Agency 
policy should define “significant information” 
in terms of agency function, place responsi- 
bility for determining the value of records 
that have been registered, and establish a rou- 
tine for canceling. 

2. Interagency relationships. Consultation 
with other agencies should depend on the na- 
ture of the problem presented, the type of 
service given by the other agency, and the date 
of the other agency’s registration. When clear- 
ing shows a previous registration by another 
agency in the same field it is recommended 
that this agency be consulted before work 
with the client is begun. This would not 
diminish the client’s freedom of choice but 
would be helpful in determining which agency 
might more appropriately give service. 

It is the responsibility of the inquiring 
agency to indicate specifically the kind of in- 
formation it needs and the purpose for which: 
it is needed. It is the responsibility of the an- 
swering agency to ascertain the focus of the 
other agency’s interest, if the inquiry is too 
general. ; 

The governing consideration in the ex- 
change of confidential information should 
be the welfare of the client. 

Information secured from another agency 
should not be passed on to a third agency. This 
allows the agency supplying the information 
to select and interpret its material in terms of 
the interest of the client and of the inquiring 
agency. Passing on of information from an- 
other agency deprives that agency of handling 
its own material and may also deprive the in- 
quiring agency of the information most suited 
to its needs. | 

3. The exchange. The exchange should 
stimulate social work thinking on problems 
of the exchange and interagency relationships, 
by occasional group studies and interagency 
discussion and by circularizing reports of such 
studies and discussions. The exchange director 
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should visit agencies and participate in staff 
discussions on use of the exchange. 


Wartime and Postwar Developments 


The psychiatric screening program for se- 
lective service in World War II furnishes an 
illustration of the values of the exchange. 
Psychiatrists at Army induction centers were 
charged with ruling out men who represented 
a greater-than-average risk of breakdown un- 
der highly mechanized warfare. The decision 
was important to the Army, to the registrant, 
and to the country as a whole. The Selective 
Service System recognized that the exchange 
held the key to material not otherwise avail- 
able in the short time allotted for the psychiat- 
ric examination. In one community where 
approximately 100,000 names of Class 1-A 
selectees were cleared, the exchange was able 
to locate information on 50 per cent. Reports 
were sent to Army induction centers on 14 
per cent. These reports contained objective 
and verified social information essential to the 
process of psychiatric appraisal and prediction. 
It is impossible to estimate fully the money and 
human values of this service; certainly they 
were considerable. Where the service was not 
available or was not used, men were often in- 
ducted only to become mental casualties and 
costly rehabilitation problems. 

A postwar development which is making 
itself felt in the exchange is the increase in the 
number and variety of social services adminis- 
trated by the Veterans Administration. Social 
service departments are staffed with profes- 
sionally trained case workers who provide 
service to all divisions: adjudication, contact, 
rehabilitation, and medical. The problems 
presented by veterans and their families are 
not unlike those seen in any case work agency. 
The effectiveness of the service depends in 
large measure on the extent and availability of 
community resources. The exchange provides 
quick access to these resources. 


The Role of the Exchange 


There are evidences of a revival of interest 
in the exchange on the part of case workers. 
The exchange has suffered because case work 
agencies have taken it so largely for granted. 


They have used it mechanically, and have been 
indifferent to its structure, its standards, and 
its practices. Left to its own devices, and 
limited in budget, the exchange has too often 
become merely a second-rate clerical service. 
In an effort to be helpful it sometimes extends 
its service beyond social work to organizations 
that have a variety of reasons for clearance. 
The ends sought may be far afield from those 
of social work. 

A factor in the revival of interest is the dis- 
position in current case work practice to place 
increased emphasis on the client as the chief 
source of information. This has tended to 
minimize the use of collateral information 
and to decrease the number of collateral in- 
terviews. It has led some case workers to ques- 
tion the validity of the exchange and to think 
of its use as a substitute for case work skill. 
The fact that it is neither possible nor wise 
always to limit case work contacts to the client 
makes this position highly vulnerable. 

Renewed consideration is being given to the 
rights of the client and the obligations of so- 
cial work in relation to confidential informa- 
tion. In the use of information there is always 
a dual responsibility for the social worker: 
first, a direct and immediate responsibility for 
the best interests of the client; and second, a 
responsibility for the best interests of the com- 
munity of which both the client and worker 
are members. What information does the 
agency require from client and other sources? 
What is the agency’s purpose in recording in- 
formation? How is that information protected 
within the agency itself? What are the provi- 
sions for responsible exchange of information 
between agencies? These questions bear on the 
proper role of the exchange. They go to the 
core of the case work process. 

With such wide variety and specialization 
in the social services, the obligation of agen- 
cies to pool resources is definite and clear. 
The social service exchange is the device of 
the agencies themselves for facilitating col- 
laboration case by case. Policies and procedures 
in use of the exchange must be re-examined as 
new knowledge is developed, new skills are 
acquired, and agency practices change. The 
value of the exchange depends on the extent 
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to which its member agencies accept responsi- 
bility for its quality and performance. 
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SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION.1 The 
antecedents of social work are found in activi- 
ties formerly included under such terms as 
“charity,” “philanthropy,” “poor relief,” and 
“social reform.” Since practice precedes theory 
in any profession, the problems of poverty, de- 
linquency, and social disorganization com- 
manded the attention at an early date of the 
state, church, and individual philanthropists. 
As the biological and social sciences progressed 
and humanitarianism became more intelli- 
gent, there developed an interest in the causes 
of dependency, delinquency, and defect. This 
resulted in a shift in emphasis from ameliora- 
tion to prevention. By 1910 social work could 


be described as a congeries of agencies and 


movements which dealt with the treatment 
and prevention of family breakdown, protec- 
tion of neglected children, the effects of physi- 
cal and mental illness and work accidents, and 
other social problems in relation to groups 
served. 

The attempt to define social work in terms 
of its objective and function marks a second 
period of growth. By the close of World War 
I in 1918, advances in psychiatric and psycho- 
logical knowledge diverted attention some- 
what from environmental to personal causes 
of maladjustment. At the same time, so-called 
“character-building” movements for youth 
were emerging and city-wide coordination for 
planning and financing of social work was 
spreading rapidly. Social work began to de- 
limit and define its scope. Whether the em- 
phasis is on individual or group activities, 
modern social work may be described as a 
professional service rendered to people for the 
purpose of assisting them, as individuals or in 
groups, to attain satisfying relationships and 
standards of life in accordance with their par- 
ticular wishes and capacities and in harmony 
with those of the community. 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Directory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 
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Until the 1930’s, voluntary social work— 
that supported by voluntary contributions and 
controlled by self-appointed boards of citi- 
zens—had been the dominant influence in 
shaping the growth of the profession. While 
provision of funds from local taxation for the 
care of the needy is a part of our heritage from 
England, it was not until the 1930’s that fed- 
eral aid to the states for the relief of destitution 
due to unemployment, and subsequently the 
Social Security Act of 1935, introduced widely 
the standards of aid, personnel, and adminis- 
tration that were formerly found chiefly in the 
voluntary social agencies. This trend was fur- 
ther accentuated by the impact of World War 
II. Legislation to deal with large-scale prob- 
lems that grow out of postwar needs is now 
being considered, which emphasizes the fact 
that government—federal, state, and local— 
will continue to play an important role in the 
development of social services. See Pustic 
WELFARE. With many of the leaders of the 
voluntary agencies now employed in the gov- 
ernmental agencies, the methods developed by 
voluntary agencies are, being applied and 
adapted to the new programs. New philoso- 
phy as well as new skills are emerging, indi- 
cating that social work practice is already be- 
ginning to show adaptation to the changes 
that are occurring. 

Finally, social work may be defined by the 
methods employed in work with individuals, 
groups, and communities. This classification 
cuts across all of those previously mentioned 
and gives unity to what otherwise seems dif- 
fuse and separated. The methods, however, at 
this time are unevenly and partially developed, 
the literature for some fields is inadequate, and 
much research remains to be done before the 
common basis of the profession can be clearly 
distinguished. Social case work, social group 
work, community organization for social 
work, research, and administration are the 
methods about which a body of knowledge 
and skills, essential in some measure to all 
fields of activity, is accumulating. 

Social case work, with its origins in the 
charity organization movement of the nine- 
teenth century, is the oldest of these methods. 
As a method with techniques “directed toward 


the release of individual capacities and the 
relieving of environmental pressures,’? it de- 
veloped in a variety of settings before the con- 
cept of basic or generic case work emerged in 
the 1920's. A reasonably adequate literature is 
developing. See Soctat CasE Work. 

The other methods have similarly arisen 
and flourished as independent units of serv- 
ice. Analysis of professional method and the 
development of clear-cut job analyses and 
crystallization of the professional content of 
social group work have been stimulated by 
the study groups and publications of the 
American Association of Group Workers (for- 
merly the American Association for the Study 
of Group Work) which was formed in 1936 
at the National Conference of Social Work. 
The work of the Committee on Group Work 
of the American Association of Social Work- 
ers, established in 1945, also has contributed 
to the development of this area of practice. See 
SoctaL Group Work. 

Informal association of persons interested in 
the study and analysis of function and meth- 
odology in community organization in social 
work began at the National Conference of So- 
cial Work in 1939. A National Continuing 
Committee for the Study of Community Or- 
ganization was formed to facilitate prepara- 
tion and interchange of materials with the 
view of clarifying the scope and meaning of 
community organization in social work. To 
provide for wider participation by practition- 
ers in this area of practice an inclusive mem- 
bership organization, called the Association 
for the Study of Community Organization, 
was organized at the National Conference of 
Social Work in 1946. See Communiry Or- 
GANIZATION IN SociaL Work. 

While not peculiar to social work, the meth- 
ods of research and administration are receiy- 
ing increasing study and adaptation to this 
field under the impact of the rapid growth 
and requirements of the public social services.’ 
See ADMINISTRATION OF SocIAL AGENCIEs and 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS IN SociAL Work. 


1 Hamilton, Gordon. “Social Case Work,” in Social 
Work Year Book 1939. 
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Types of Positions in Social Work 


Examples of positions in social work, by 
division of major specializations of the social 
worker, include the following: 


Social case work in governmental and vol- 
untary family welfare agencies and child care 
agencies, social service departments of hospi- 
tals and clinics, school social work depart- 
ments of schools, probation departments of 
courts, family welfare work under the aus- 
pices of the American Red Cross, Travelers 
Aid Societies, and many others. 

Social group work in settlements, commu- 
nity centers, young men’s and yourig women’s 
associations, boys’ and girls’ clubs, public rec- 
reation departments, and other organized rec- 
reational and cultural organizations. 

Community organization through planning 
and program promotion in individual local 
agencies, councils of social agencies, commu- 
nity chests, national supervisory and advisory 
agencies, public welfare departments, and 
public health and health educational agencies. 

_ Social research in local agencies, community 
chests and councils, national voluntary agen- 
cies and foundations, state welfare depart- 
ments, and state and federal bureaus and com- 
missions. 

Administration, especially in large govern- 
mental or voluntary organizations in which 
problems of personnel, finance, and manage- 
ment take the major part of the time of the 
executive. 


Current Trends in Social Work 


In common with other fields of endeavor 
social work has felt and is feeling the effects 
of problems arising out of the war and the 
subsequent period of reconversion. During 
the war the dislocation of family life, when 
men left home to enter military service or to 
take jobs in war industries, and the dislocation 
of community life, when war activity brought 
in thousands of new people almost overnight, 
created new or intensified existing problems 
for individuals and communities. Social work- 
ers and social agencies found it necessary to 
assume new functions to meet the urgent 
needs created by these wartime conditions. 
War-created stresses have left many individ- 
uals poorly adjusted and have done much to 
undermine healthy family and community 
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life. The period of transition from war to 
peace has been characterized by problems of 
personal and community adjustment which 
have to be solved. Special attention must be 
given during this period of reconversion to the 
task of rehabilitating the physically and emo- 
tionally wounded, providing an adequate pro- 
gram of vocational guidance and retraining, 
expanding services to children and youth, im- 
proving standards of health activities, and pro- 
viding all necessary services to reduce the emo- 
tional and financial strains on family life. 

A direct result of the experience of the war 
years has been a better understanding of the 
value of social services and a greater accept- 
ance of them as an integral part of commu- 
nity life. It is now recognized that if we are 
to deal effectively with the problems individ- 
uals and communities face, we must enlarge 
our program of community health and social 
services. Another important development for 
the social work profession is the growing 
awareness of the necessity for making social 
services available to all people in all economic 
groups. These developments unquestionably 
will continue to influence the practice of social 
work in the years to come. 

Several trends can be noted already which 
reflect these developments. The first is that 
social work is being practiced in a variety of 
new settings and under unaccustomed aus- 
pices. To meet the problem of a distressingly 
high rate of discharges from the armed forces 
for neuropsychiatric reasons, the Selective 
Service System in 1943 inaugurated a Medical 
Survey Program to make health, social, and 
educational histories of registrants available 
to medical examiners at induction centers. It 
was recognized that social workers were best 
qualified to gather this information, and sey- 
eral thousand of them were employed in vol- 
untary and paid positions in connection with 
this program. The importance of the neuro- 
psychiatric problem throughout the military 
services, and the limited number of neuro- 
psychiatrists available, resulted in an increas- 
ing demand for the utilization of trained psy- 
chiatric social workers. Social workers were 
and continue to be used in military hospitals, 
mental hygiene clinics, consultation centers, 
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and disciplinary barracks. See PsycH1aTric 
SoctaL Work. 

The programs of international relief and 
rehabilitation which have been carried on un- 
der governmental and voluntary auspices con- 
stitute another example of social work in new 
settings. Large numbers of workers have been 
employed by the agencies in this field. See 
ForricN RELIEF AND REHABILITATION. 

Social workers are also being used in coun- 
seling programs under the auspices of busi- 
ness, industry, and trade unions, in programs 
designed to meet the special needs of children 
of working mothers, and in the programs of 
service set up to assist war veterans to find 
more readily the benefits of services to which 
they are entitled. See GuipANCE AND CouNSEL- 
ING. 

The development of a constructive relation- 
ship between social work and other profes- 
sions represents another trend of significance. 
Professional teams, established to provide a 
well-planned and coordinated program of 
service to the individual and community, 
function in hospitals, clinics, courts, schools, 
and veterans’ service centers with doctors, psy- 
chologists, nurses, lawyers, psychiatrists, teach- 
ers, and social workers as members. 

A third trend which has been accelerated by 
the war is the increased interest in and use of 
volunteers. Recruitment of volunteer service 
was promoted on a nation-wide scale during 
the war period. The continued training and 
placement of volunteers have been urged since 
V-J Day by both national voluntary and gov- 
ernmental agencies. Voluntary case work 
agencies have traditionally stressed volunteer 
service as a means of interpretation of social 
work, and group work agencies have relied 
heavily upon volunteers for the operation of 
their program; but governmental agencies 
have had little experience with them. The in- 
creasing demand for service, the shortage of 
qualified personnel, and the desire of many 
persons to give their time to useful work are 
stimulating an analysis of areas of volunteer 
service, as distinguished from professional 
service, and an examination of methods, train- 
ing, selection, and supervision of volunteers 


within agencies. See VOLUNTEERS IN SOCIAL 
Work. 

Another war-accentuated trend is an increas- 
ing emphasis on skill in community organiza- 
tion. The wartime organization of state and lo- 
cal defense councils has emphasized its impor- 
tance in the coordination and planning of all 
community welfare activities, especially in a 
time when social institutions are being modi- 
fied and changed. 

Finally, mention should be made of the 
increasing demand for social services in indus- 
trial settings and in rural areas, with recogni- 
tion of the distinction between those activities 
for which social workers will continue to be 
administratively responsible and those in 
which the expertness of social workers will be 
useful under administrative auspices other 
than those of professional social work. The 
demand for social services in rural and semi- 
rural areas has also been greatly increased by 
the war. The problem facing the profession 
is how to plan, organize, and coordinate social 
services in these areas. 

The rapid growth of social work as a pro- 
fession has been accelerated by the above 
trends during the war and postwar periods. 
Between 1930 and 1940 the number of social 
workers increased from approximately 40,000 
to a total of 72,000, according to the last census 
count. This 80 per cent increase in the decade 
takes on more significance when compared to 
a 21 per cent increase for nurses, a I per cent 
decrease for teachers, and a 10 per cent de- 
crease for clergymen. In addition to this rapid, 
normal growth, the need created by the war 
for new and expanded services has created an 
accelerated demand for personnel in the years 
since 1940. Although a complete statistical 
tabulation on social work jobs in this country 
is not available, a summary of information 
submitted by governmental and voluntary 
agencies indicates that there are now approxi- 
mately 100,000 positions in the field. 


The Personnel Problem in Social Work 


The social dislocations produced by the war 
have resulted in an unprecedented expansion 
of community health and social services to 
civilian and military population. To man these 
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services adequately, more personnel is needed. 
In a field that already had three times as many 
positions as it had persons qualified as pro- 
fessional by education and experience, the 
shortage of adequately prepared practitioners 
constitutes an extremely serious problem. 
When qualified social workers are not avail- 
able in the numbers required to meet the de- 
mand, it is necessary for agencies to employ 
untrained or partially trained personnel. This 
development has been a cause for real concern 
to the professional associations because it may 
lead to practices which will endanger the 
standards of competence evolved during the 
past several years. In view of this situation, 
two major needs of the profession have come 
to be recognized: the need to prepare a group 
of fully trained social workers able to meet 
the more exacting demands of professional 
work, with potentialities of leadership in 
adapting basic discipline and tested experience 
to meet new kinds of problems or new ver- 
sions of old problems, and able to supervise 
less-equipped workers; and the need to pre- 
pare a body of workers with a basic equip- 
ment for certain positions on the operating 
level, which involve less responsibility. 
Integrated planning and coordinated activ- 
ity by the many separate organizations mak- 
ing up the social work field are imperative if 
the personnel problem is to be dealt with ade- 
quately. The trend toward coordinated activ- 
ity began more than four years ago when the 
four professional associations (the American 
Association of Social Workers, American As- 
sociation of Psychiatric Social Workers, 
American Association of Medical Social Work- 
ers, and the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work) felt the need for the discus- 
sion of common problems in the area of pro- 
fessional education. The first joint sessions 
were held in 1941 and 1942 under the aus- 
pices of the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work. The growing pressure of war- 
time needs showed that planned cooperation 
in relation to personnel questions was essential. 
As a result, early in 1943 the four associations 
formed themselves into a committee called the 
Wartime Committee on Personnel in the Social 
Services. The American Association of Group 
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Workers (formerly the American Association 
for the Study of Group Work), although not a 
professional association, was invited to join the 
group as the nearest equivalent organization in 
the field of group work. In 1945 the National 
Association of School Social Workers was also 
invited to join the Committee. Following the 
close of the war the constituent organizations 
making up the Committee agreed that con- 
tinued interassociation activity was necessary. 
The Committee has been reorganized as the 
National Committee on Personnel in the So- 
cial Services. It is now operating under the 
auspices of the American Association of Social 
Workers. 

From the beginning the Committee has 
recognized the urgent need for a program that 
would visualize the personnel needs and re- 
sponsibilities of the field of social work as a 
whole. By coming together, the member asso- 
ciations have made real progress in relating 
the activities of professional schools and social 
work practice toward the common purpose of 
increasing the supply of trained personnel in 
the field of social work. The three major as- 
pects of the Committee’s program are (a). 
the development of a program for recruiting 
of personnel for professional training; (b) the 
expansion of training resources in schools and 
agencies, the clarification of objectives and 
methods of teaching, and the broadening of 
the base of financial support of professional 
education in social work; and (c) study of de- 
mands for and supply of personnel, analysis 
of developing needs for service, definition of 
new jobs, development of criteria for selection 
and best use of personnel, and continual work 
for maintenance of standards. The activities 
of the Committee during the past years in- 
clude the following: 


It has followed closely the developments in 
military social work and has taken direct ac- 
tion to urge that officer status for military so- 
cial workers be established. A newsletter to 
social workers in the armed forces was distrib- 
uted under the auspices of the Committee dur- 
ing 1944-1945. A memorandum was issued on 
the subject of evaluation of military experi- 
ence. This statement was sent to national agen- 
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cies, organizations of agencies, and individ- 
uals in the armed forces. 

It has followed developments in personnel 
in national voluntary and public agencies. It 
has made recommendations to the Veterans 
Administration regarding ways to strengthen 
the social work program in that agency, and 
has consulted with the American Red Cross 
on matters related to its scholarship program. 

It has given attention to the developments 
in the United States Civil Service Commission 
with special reference to the social welfare test 
construction unit of that organization. 

It has given stimulation and leadership in 
recruiting for the social work profession and 
has prepared material for use in this connec- 
tion. 

Under its leadership recruitment to the pro- 
fession of social work has become an estab- 
lished part of local programs in more than 40 
communities throughout the country. At the 
request of the War Department it has pre- 
pared statements describing the field of social 
work, for use by counselors in separation cen- 
ters and by the United States Armed Forces 
Institute. 

It has prepared a statement of principles 
and standards relating to recruiting, training, 
and use of personnel, to provide a basis for its 
actions and as a guide to national govern- 
mental and voluntary agencies. 

It has prepared, at the request of the Office 
of Community War Services, a statement on 
essential services and training needs in social 
welfare which served as a basis for a state- 
ment later transmitted to the War Manpower 
Commission. 


Educational Requirements 


In any profession there are usually two tests 
of education imposed: the first, one of general 
education; the second, one of professional com- 
petence based on professional knowledge and 
technical skill. Since July, 1933, membership 
in the American Association of Social Work- 
ers, described below, has been in terms of 
general and professional education as well as 
of experience. This requirement, combined 
with needs for personnel arising from the war 
and from the federal recognition accorded edu- 
cational standards by the Social Security Act, 
has greatly stimulated the growth of profes- 
sional education. In June, 1946, there were 47 
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schools of social work which were members 
of the American Association of Schools of So- 
cial Work; and all of these were integral parts 
of or afliated with universities. 

Although considerable progress has been 
made in defining general and technical educa- 
tional requirements for social work, wartime 
developments and postwar needs have created 
problems which are receiving the careful at- 
tention of the profession. Some of the areas 
now being explored are (a) the theory and 
philosophy of professional education, with the 
view that a shift in emphasis, perhaps a new 
synthesis, and the introduction of more sub- 
ject matter courses may be necessary; (b) the 
undergraduate basis for professional educa- 
tion, with the view of selecting pertinent un- 
dergraduate sequences of courses which may 
become the basis for professional education, 
and the conviction that the preprofessional or 
undergraduate part of an integrated plan of 
professional education may have to be con- 
sidered, when necessary, as preparation for 
certain social work jobs; and (c) the profes- 
sional curriculum, with special attention be- 
ing given to the schools’ need to be aware of 
demands from the field. 

The acute shortage of professionally edu- 
cated or even partially trained social workers, 
coupled with the rapid expansion of the public 
social services, has resulted in the employment 
of large numbers of college graduates and in 
some instances even high school graduates by 
public and voluntary social agencies. This con- 
dition has prompted some administrators and 
educators to urge that at least as a temporary 
expedient undergraduate training be devel- 
oped and recognized as preparation for prac- 
tice in social work. Realizing that too great a 
divergence in standards or too much overlap- 
ping of function might retard the develop- 
ment of the field as a whole, cooperative study 
by the American Association of Social Work- 
ers and the National Association of Schools of 
Social Administration has been undertaken of 
such problems in education for social work as 
accrediting, degrees, curricula, and advisory 
services to member institutions. ‘The results of 
this study and the growing interest on the part 
of professional membership organizations and 


the national governmental and voluntary 
agencies in strengthening and expanding the 
facilities for social work education have led to 
a development which can have great signifi- 
cance to the social work profession, namely, 
the organization, in 1946, of the National 
Council on Social Work Education (called, 
for a few months, the National Council on 
Education for Social Work). The Council, 
made up of representatives from the profes- 
sional membership associations, educational 
organizations, and public social services, will 
devote itself to a comprehensive study of so- 
cial work education and its needs. See Epu- 
CATION FOR SociaAL Work. 


Professional Organizations 


Ever since its organization in 1874 the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, formerly 
the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, has afforded a continuous medium for 
the discussion of common problems and for 
the exchange of opinion and experience. Al- 
though membership is open without restric- 
tion to both lay and professional persons, and 
the aim of the Conference is discussion rather 
than action, many definitely professional de- 
velopments in social work have had their ori- 
gin in the Conference. Similar state bodies 
have been equally stimulating influences in 
their respective localities. See CoNFERENCES OF 
SociaL Work. 

Because social work developed through 
widely scattered and apparently unrelated ac- 
tivities over a long period of time, the practi- 
tioners in some divisions of the field have 
formed their own associations and defined 
their standards in terms of special education 
and experience. Among them are the Ameri- 
can Association of Medical Social Workers 
(1918); the National Association of School 
Social Workers, until 1942 the American As- 
sociation of Visiting Teachers (1919); and the 
American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers (1926). 

The need for a common placement service 
led to the organization of the National Social 
Workers Exchange in 1916, and out of this 
endeavor emerged in 1921 the American Asso- 
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ciation of Social Workers, the one comprehen- 


sive professional organization. 

The purpose of the American Association of 
Social Workers, as redefined in 1939, is stated 
to be “An association of social workers meet- 
ing qualifications of training and experience, 
working in the area of human relationships, 
interested in advancing the quality of social 
service by means of individual and collective 
action in defining, promoting and protecting 
social work concepts and ‘principles in the fol- 
lowing areas: social work practice and the ad- 
vancing body of knowledge and skills required 
in practice; personnel standards, including 
professional education; standards of organiza- 
tion and administration affecting practice; 
and social problems observed in social work 
practice.’”* 

Membership requirements were at first 
based on length of service as the measurement 
of competence; but since 1933, membership 
has had a basis in education. Applicants for 
membership are now required to have a mini- 
mum of two years of college credits, plus three 
years of additional preparation, plus two years 
of accredited experience, making a total of 
seven years. Within the three years of profes- 
sional preparation, part of which the appli- 
cant may have spent as a practicing social 
worker, he must acquire credits for about a 
year’s work in a school of social work, and for 
approximately a college major in social and 
biological science. The purpose of this arrange- 
ment is to require, in addition to the profes- 
sional training, nearly all of a full college 
course without stipulating graduation. As a 
preferred method a six-year preparation is al- 
lowed to those who graduate from an ap- 
proved university and then complete a two- 
year graduate course in a school of social work. 
A temporary junior membership is open to 
those who have completed junior college work 
and who have less experience, less social sci- 
ence, and fewer professional school credits 
than are required for full membership. Junior 
members have a temporary status but within 
five years must acquire the additional qualifi- 
cations for full membership. In 1944 the by- 


1 American Association of Social Workers, Article 
II, in Bylaws. 
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laws of the Association were amended to in- 
clude a membership for students in schools of 
social work. Under this provision, full-time 
graduate students in schools of social work 
may become members of the Association. 
Upon leaving school, student members will be 
classified as junior members or as members 


in accordance with the requirements and regu- . 


lations in regard to these classes of member- 
ship. 

From an initial membership of 750 in 1922, 
the Association grew to 5,030 members in 
1930 and to 11,274 on January 1, 1940. On 
July 1, 1946, the membership was 11,200. 

The rapid expansion in the number of so- 
cial work positions in the past several years 
has presented a dilemma to the Association. 
The choice would seem to lie between a rela- 
tively small membership meeting standards of 
education, and a large membership made up 
of persons with diverse backgrounds with a 
weighting of experience over education. An- 
other phase of the problem has been the appli- 
cation of the same membership requirements 
to all divisions of the field when the degree of 
professional growth is uneven. In 1940 and 
again in 1942 the Association affirmed its. be- 
lief in selective membership requirements 
founded on standards of professional educa- 
tion, stating that selective membership was 
necessary for the realization of the Associa- 
tion’s purposes and for reliable service to social 
work clientele and the general public. 

The program of the American Association 
of Social Workers is related to the problems 
facing social work which are an outgrowth 
of the broad social and economic develop- 
ments that occurred during the war and post- 
war periods. Among the committees imple- 
menting this program are the followigg: 

1. The Committee on Registration and Li- 
censing, established in 1945, is charged with 
exploring the immediate and long-time pro- 
gram which the Association can initiate to 
achieve legal recognition or status for the so- 
cial work profession. Because of the rapidly 
expanding field of social work practice, the 
Association is convinced that every effort 
should be made to establish objective criteria 
for measurement of competence of persons 
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who wish to practice in the field of social work. 
During its first year of activity the Committee 
has been giving its attention to the following 
aspects of the problem: (a) preparation of a 
definition of social work, to be used as a guide 
in the establishment of an accrediting system; 
(b) study of the need for a system of volun- 
tary registration of social workers prior to 
seeking legal action; (c) consideration of 
means of measuring competence through a 
national examining board; and (d) discussion 
of problems of interpretation and public rela- 
tions. 

2. The Personnel Practices Committee, es- 
tablished in September, 1944, recognizes the 
responsibility of the Association in the area of 
personnel standards. This Committee has been 
working on the following matters: (a) a re- 
view and study of current personnel practices 
of social agencies; (b) preparation and publi- 
cation of a statement of standards for person- 
nel selection, compensation, and other condi- 
tions of work; and (c) development of spe- 
cific measures by which national and local 
Association groups may work toward bring- 
ing about improved personnel practices in so- 
cial work. 

3. The Committee on Education for Social 
Work provides the channel through which the 
Association can give active leadership in defin- 
ing standards of professional competence and 
in social work education through (a) partici- 
pation in the formulation of educational 
standards, (b) interpretation of the social 
work education and recruitment programs, 
(c) work for increased financial aid to schools 
and students, (d) efforts to extend the re- 
sources available for social work education, 
and (e) promotion of the quality of social 
work practice through studies and other ap- 
propriate methods. 

4. The National Committee on Personnel 
in the Social Services, which has been de- 
scribed above, provides the channel through 
which the resources of the Association are 
brought to bear on issues arising in the em- 
ployment of social work knowledge and skill 
in positions which call for their use. 

5. The Committee on the Organization and 
Planning of the Social Services in the War and 


Postwar Periods has undertaken the study of 
problems of organization, structure, and plan- 
ning of social services and the development 
of recommended principles which can be used 
as guides to the effective and economical or- 
ganization and administration of social work 
services, locally and nationally. In fulfilling 
this assignment, the Committee has given at- 
tention to special problems arising from war 
and postwar conditions at home and abroad. 

6. The Committee on Public Social Policies 
has assumed responsibility for the promulga- 
tion and interpretation to the public, to offi- 
cials, to legislators, and to other organizations, 
of the Association’s position on public social 
services. 

7. The Committee on International Organi- 
zation for Social Work has been following de- 
velopments in the programs of the interna- 
tional relief and rehabilitation agencies and 
has been cooperating with other organizations 
to urge the establishment of a permanent in- 
tergovernmental organization under the 
United Nations organization. 

Other Association committees are working 
in the following areas: publications, research 
and statistics in social work, group work, chap- 
ter organization and administration, and em- 
ployment practices inquiries. The Associa- 
tion’s periodical, The Compass, keeps the 
membership informed of national and local 
activities and offers a medium for exchange 
of opinions on common problems. 

In its early years the activities of the Asso- 
ciation tended to center in the national office 
in New York, but recently an increased par- 
ticipation of chapters has gradually evolved. 
In July, 1946, there were 98 chapters of the 
Association. They are recognized as the basic 
unit through which the program of the Asso- 
ciation is carried on. Since 1934 an annual 
delegate conference, composed of representa- 
tives from chapters and nonchapter areas in 
proportion to number of members, has served 
as the official means through which the mem- 
bership acts on all matters of national policy 
and program. 


Placement Services 
The significance of selection, placement, and 
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vocational counseling in the development of 
professional standards is indicated by the ori- 
gin of the American Association of Social 
Workers in the National Social Workers Ex- 
change. In 1927 the placement function was 
relinquished to the Joint Vocational Service, 
an agency created for the purpose, which 
served for twelve years as a national counsel- 
ing and placement service for all social work- 
ers. When a study committee recommended 
that the Joint Vocational Service be replaced 
by an agency whose primary function would 
be research and vocational guidance, with pro- 
motion of independent, regional placement 
bureaus, the recommendation was accepted 
but was not carried into effect. Instead the 
Social Work Vocational Bureau was formed 
in 1940 as a national placement service for the 
case work field. It has been the intent of the 
Bureau to consider extension of its services 
to other fields of social work as they might be 
needed and as a means of financing could be 
provided. In view of the present shortage of 
workers, consideration has also been given by 
the Bureau to the possibility of including a 
new class of persons served, namely, “case 
work assistants.” During 1946 about 2,150 
individuals and 780 agencies were members 
of the Bureau and entitled to its services. 
Significant for future development is the 
placement of social workers by the United 
States Employment Service. A notable begin- 
ning was made in 1941 when the Social Work- 
ers Placement Service was opened in the San 
Francisco office of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. It acts as a registration center 
for the 11 western states, clearing information 
about positions in all aspects of social work 
with persons seeking employment who meet 
one of the following requirements: prepara- 
tion in an accredited school of social work, 
certification as a registered social worker by 
the state of California (as described below), 
or employment on salary for one year in a so- 
cial work capacity. In August, 1943, the 
United States Employment Service set up a 


1 Case work assistants are employed by many case 
work agencies to provide assistance to the professional 
social workers by performing the more routine and 
nonprofessional functions of the agency. 
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special division designed to serve the person- 
nel needs of social and health agencies in 
Greater Cleveland. This central placement 
service was established on the recommenda- 
tion of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
following its survey of personnel needs earlier 
that year. In San Francisco as well as in Cleve- 
land a committee of local social workers was 
responsible for having the service established 
and has acted in an advisory capacity. 


Other Organizations of Social Workers 


Primitive working conditions, low salaries, 
“politics,” and confusion in the administra- 
tive structure of the new public welfare agen- 
cies during the 1930's were among the causa- 
tive factors which produced an active trade 
union movement in social work. Initiated by 
the American Federation of Labor but fostered 
largely by the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, it has met with considerable success 
in organizing professional, clerical, and main- 
tenance workers in governmental and some 
voluntary health and welfare agencies. The 
total union membership in social welfare agen- 
cies was reported in 1946 to be about 12,000, 
the large majority of whom were on the non- 
professional rather than the professional level. 
See LaBor AND SociaL Work. 

Another expression of the need for associa- 
tion felt by social work personnel is found in 
the organization in various parts of the coun- 
try of social workers’ clubs. Usually the only 
qualifications for membership are paid em- 
ployment in social work and the desire for 
professional growth and development. In sev- 
eral states the organizations are state-wide and 
organized with local units. Participation and 
leadership have come in many localities from 
members of the American Association of So- 
cial Workers who realize the difficulty great 
numbers of persons will have in ever qualify- 
ing for membership in the Association. 


Registration and Certification of Social Work- 
ers 

As a result of action taken at the 1945 ses- 

sion of its legislature, California became the 

first state to establish a state system of regis- 

tration and certification of social workers. 


Puerto Rico has had compulsory certification 
by law for social workers since 1934. The 
California law, which was adopted after two 
decades of effort on the part of social workers 
in that state, including more than ten years’ 
experience with a voluntary system of regis- 
tration under the California Conference of 
Social Work, provides that “only individuals 
who have received a certificate under this 
chapter may style themselves as Registered 
Social Workers and use the letters R.S.W. in 
connection with their names.” The law pro- 
vides for the establishment of a Board of So- 
cial Work Examiners with power to make 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary 
for the enforcement of the act and to pre- 
scribe the qualifications for registration. The 
Board is also allowed to conduct research in 
and make studies of problems involved in the 
maintaining of professional standards of social 
work, and may publish its recommendations. 
Until January 1, 1947, social workers regis- 
tered under the voluntary certification plan 
and social workers with three full years of em- 
ployment out of the last five, in a recognized 
social agency, could be blanketed in upon their 
application. Examinations were provided for 
social workers not qualifying under these two 
provisions. After January 1, 1947, registration 
will be by examination only and applicants 
will be required to have completed at least one 
year of full-time graduate study or the equiva- 
lent thereof in an approved school of social 
work. It should be pointed out that the act 
does not prevent any person from engaging 
in social work. It merely restricts the use of the 
R.S.W. in connection with the names of in- 
dividuals who may style themselves as regis- 
tered social workers. 

The extremely serious shortage of social 
workers with professional education and the . 
unevenness of professional awareness and ac- 
complishment in the different aspects of the 
field may present problems in the application 
of the California law. Nevertheless the estab- 
lishment of the registration and certification 
act for social workers in California, the expe- 
rience with voluntary registration in Missouri, 
the growing interest on the part of social work- 
ers in other states, and the activity of the 
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American Association of Social Workers in 
this area, are indications of the fact that sig- 
nificant progress is being made toward the 
goal of registration and certification. 
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TUBERCULOSIS." During recent years, 
when tuberculosis flared into epidemic propor- 
tions in war-torn areas abroad, a continuous 
decline in the death rate due to this disease has 
been observed in the United States. This fact 
emphasizes the recognized tendency for tu- 
berculosis to develop and spread rapidly and 
widely whenever the influences of war go un- 
opposed. It also attests to the success of efforts 
in this country to counteract such unfavorable 
wartime factors as mass migrations, over- 
crowding, bad housing, fatigue, nutritional 
deficiencies, and depletion of civilian medical 
personnel. 

Spared bombing, blockade, or invasion, the 
American citizen nevertheless experienced dis- 
location of normal living. Health hazards 
were created or intensified that could have 
operated to the advantage of a communicable 
pestilence such as tuberculosis and to the det- 
riment of millions of persons. That these 
potentialities were recognized and minimized 
is to the credit of public health authorities 
and private medical practitioners, as well as 
to industrious and intelligently administered 
social welfare agencies and voluntary tubercu- 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Directory or AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 
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losis and health associations. Progress toward 
the eradication of tuberculosis was thus main- 
tained at a time when a setback might have 
been expected. 


Declining Death Rate 


In 1939, two years before Pearl Harbor, the 
death rate due to tuberculosis in the United 
States was 47.1 per 100,000 population. This 
rate had shrunk to 44.5 in 1941, 42.6 in 1943, 
and 41.3 in 1944, with provisional figures for 
1945 at about the 40 mark. Actually, the de- 
cline is even more marked than these statistics 
indicate. The figures quoted are based on 
population estimates within the continental 
United States which, in the later years of the 
period, excluded several million healthy young 
men and women who were serving with the 
armed forces outside the country. The in- 
cidence of tuberculosis in this selected group 
was relatively low, as was the number of tu- 
berculosis deaths. Addition to the population 
base of these younger persons would reduce 
the 1944 tuberculosis death rate to approxi- 
mately 39.6 per 100,000 population. 

While the falling death rate is cause for 
satisfaction, the importance of the personal, 
family, and community problems created by 
tuberculosis in terms of sickness, misery, lost 
earning power and productivity, and death, 
should not be minimized. This preventable 
disease caused 54,731 unnecessary deaths in 
1944. During the war years, for every three 
lives lost in combat by our armed forces, there 
occurred more than two deaths here at home 
due to tuberculosis. It has been estimated that 
for every such death there exist ten active cases 
of the disease, at least half of them so far un- 
recognized. 


Tuberculosis in Other Countries 


In war-ravaged countries the tuberculosis 
toll has been tragic. Reliable data are not yet 
available, although reports by competent ob- 
servers indicate an appalling upsurge in the 
incidence of and deaths from tuberculosis. 
Axis-occupied areas suffered most, although 
rises also occurred in Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, Eire, Spain, Portugal, and other 
uninvaded but affected regions. 


Even in Germany, whose population long 
profited at the expense of conquered nations, 
the tuberculosis death rate increased one-third 
between 1940 and 1942. In the American zone 
of occupation new cases continue to increase. 
Conditions in Japan are. described as being 
worse than in Germany. 

Capture of enemy camps containing prison- 
ers of war, displaced persons, and slave labor- 
ers revealed these places to be rife with tuber- 
culosis. Fortunately, liberated American pris- 
oners of war showed no incidence of the dis- 
ease comparable to that among Russians, 
Poles, Italians, and other prisoner groups. 
These camps, with their indescribable crowd- 
ing, malnutrition, harsh treatment, and dearth 
of medical care, automatically fostered tuber- 
culosis. Surviving inmates, as they now mi- 
grate to their former or new homes, inevitably 
will spread the disease. The seeds of a bumper 
harvest of tuberculosis have been sown 
throughout Europe and Asia. The rest of the 
world must be vigilant if it hopes to escape 
contamination arising out of immigration, 
commerce, and travel. The World Health Or- 
ganization and the International Union 
Against Tuberculosis have this as one of the 
largest problems facing them. See INTERNA- 
TIONAL SociaAL Work. 


A ge, Sex, and Racial Factors 


The decline in the tuberculosis death rate 
in the United States and its changing impact 
on various age, sex, and racial groups will be 
better understood if recent findings are meas- 
ured against protracted experience. During 
the thirty-five years between 1910 and 1944, 
tuberculosis mortality has fallen relatively 
rapidly. In general this decline has been 
greater for females than for males, and for 
whites than for nonwhites. 

For the ten-year period between 1919 and 
1928 the rates for nonwhite females exceeded 
those for other categories. Over the thirty-five- 
year period, however, the rates in general were 
highest for nonwhite males and lowest for 
white females. In 1944 the rate for white fe- 
males was only one-fifth what it had been in 
1918. The rate of decline among white males 
has been less marked, practically levelling off 
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since 1938. The years 1943 and 1944 witnessed 
an apparent upswing in tuberculosis deaths 
among white males, undoubtedly traceable to 
the withdrawal of millions of healthy pes 
men into the armed forces. 

The graph of tuberculosis mortality by age, 
sex, and race for 1944 shows curves of tradi- 
tional pattern. In every age group the rate 
‘ for nonwhites considerably exceeds that for 
whites. If we omit the very young, we see 
that males, especially white males, give a rate 
that increases continuously as age advances. 
On the other hand, the rate for females attains 
a peak during early adult life, followed by a 
slight decline up to age fifty, after which the 
rate increases steadily with age. Nonwhite 
females show a mortality peak much in excess 
of and roughly ten years earlier in life than 
that for white females. During adolescence 
and young adulthood, females show a mor- 
tality rate higher than do males, but at older 
ages the relationship is reversed, with males 
well in the lead. 

A discussion of death rates must be coupled 
with a study of actual numbers of deaths. 
The greatest concentration of tuberculosis 
deaths, 44.7 per cent, occurs in the twenty to 
forty-four-year age group. Another one-third 
of tuberculosis deaths carries off persons aged 
forty-five to sixty-four. Thus, although the 
tuberculosis death rate increases with age, it 
does not follow that the number of tuberculosis 
deaths will be maximum in the elderly. There 
are fewer people in the older brackets. 

A marked shift in tuberculosis mortality on 
an age basis has occurred in recent years, how- 
ever. In the year 1944 as compared with 1919- 
1921, for example, the percentage of tuber- 
culosis deaths had been almost halved in per- 
sons below twenty years of age. Among per- 
sons sixty-five years of age or older, the cor- 
responding percentage of deaths due to tuber- 
culosis had more than doubled. The necessity 
for a determined search for tuberculosis among 
persons often erroneously considered “too old 
to have it” is obvious. 

While tuberculosis no longer leads the 
causes of death in this country, it claims more 
lives than any other disease between the ages 


of fifteen and thirty-five. In 1944 it was re- 
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sponsible for over two-fifths of all deaths 
among nonwhite females twenty to twenty- 
four years of age, and for one-third of all deaths 
among nonwhite males of similar age. Among 
white females aged twenty to forty-four tuber- 
culosis was the cause of one-fifth of all deaths, 
while in white males between the ages of thirty 
and thirty-four years the figure was one- : 
seventh of the deaths from all causes. Propor- 
tionately, then, tuberculosis still constitutes a 
major threat to young adults. 

Paradoxical figures are found for incidence 
and death rates in Negroes and whites. Re- 
ports of the Selective Service boards from New 
York City and Chicago have shown higher 
morbidity rates for both chronic and active 
forms of tuberculosis in whites than in Ne- 
groes. However, the Negro death rate due to 
tuberculosis remains over three times that of 
whites. This disproportionate mortality is 
chargeable to a number of factors related to 
deplorable environmental conditions, poorer 
economic status, less than necessary medical 
and hospital facilities, and educational limita- 
tions. 


Finding Tuberculosis Early 


The public enthusiasm for mass X-ray pro- 
grams probably stems from increasingly effec- 
tive health education for which the voluntary 
tuberculosis associations have assumed such a 
large share of responsibility. Other factors 
have combined to render the actual filming 
process efficient and economical. Manufactur- 
ers of X-ray equipment are producing ma- 
chines of mobile and portable types by means 
of which rapid-filming facilities can be trans- 
ported and set up anywhere, and the films 
read with ease and speed. An automatic photo- 
electric timing device on many machines elimi- 
nates slow and bothersome individual meas- 
urements. Many X-ray teams now instruct 
persons being filmed that they need not dis- 
robe at all, merely making sure that no metal 
or other opaque objects in pockets or cloth- 
ing are within the critical area to be photo- 
graphed. 

Supplementing the private X-ray apparatus 
used by physicians and hospitals, there are 
now over 250 units of the photofluorographic 
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or other rapid group X-ray type throughout 
the country. The Division of Tuberculosis 
Control of the United States Public Health 
Service, established in 1944, now has 20 such 
units operating on a demonstration basis upon 
request by state health departments. 

Mass X-ray is coming into increasing vogue 
in industry, in educational institutions, among 
admissions to hospitals and to outpatient 
clinics, and in community-wide services. The 
method discovers approximately 1 to 1.5 per 
cent of apparently healthy persons to have 
significant tuberculosis, not all of which are 
active. Most importantly, two-thirds of the 
cases so found are in an early, curable stage. 

As an example of the rewards of “looking 
for trouble,’ the experience in colleges and 
universities can be cited. During the academic 
year 1944-1945, in 296 colleges which conduct 
case-finding programs, new student cases of 
tuberculosis were discovered 12 times as fre- 
quently as in 149 reporting colleges having no 
organized program of search. 

The value of the tuberculin test as a specific 
diagnostic aid has been underscored by find- 
ings which indicate that in certain large areas 
of the country much pulmonary calcification, 
revealed by X-ray and formerly presumed to 
be invariably tuberculous in origin, is due to 
such nontuberculous conditions as histoplas- 
mosis, a disease caused by a fungus. 


Tuberculosis Among Servicemen and Vet- 
erans 


The discovery and rejection of over 150,000 
cases of tuberculosis in pre-induction check- 
ups, the detection of over 17,000 cases during 
military service, the uncovering of many addi- 
tional cases by the required discharge examina- 
tion, and the careful reporting to state health 
departments of all cases so found, have geared 
the tuberculosis programs of the Army and 
Navy to the total national program. 

Thanks to the efficient screening that oc- 
curred and to a declining tuberculosis rate, 
we can predict that the tuberculosis inroads 
upon veterans of the second World War will 
be less severe than upon men who fought in 
the first. At the present time deaths among 
veterans of World War II because of tuber- 


culosis equal less than one-third those cur- 
rently due to tuberculosis contracted by vet- 
erans of World War I. However, because of 
the large number of veterans involved and 
the known hazards they encountered in lands 
where tuberculosis was rampant, the disease 
will still be a major problem among men and 
women who served in the recent war. 

Recalling the disastrous tuberculosis ex- 
perience of veterans of 1917-1919, the Vet- 
erans Administration has organized its Tu- 
berculosis Service under competent medical 
leadership. Appointment has been made of 
13 prominent tuberculosis specialists, part 
time, as chiefs of geographical divisions, with 
13 assistant chiefs serving full time. 

Not only are veterans’ tuberculosis hospitals 
to be staffed by well-trained medical, nursing, 
and other personnel, but efforts are under way 
to provide the greatly expanded bed capacity 
now urgently needed. A similar shortage of 
beds in civilian sanatoriums in pay areas 
calls for vigorous action. 


Treatment 


Bed rest, preferably in a sanatorium or 
tuberculosis hospital, remains the cardinal 
therapeutic in treating tuberculosis, despite 
a warranted attack recently launched against 
the abuse and overuse of rest in certain other 
medical and surgical conditions. Surgical pro- 
cedures in selected cases, to collapse temporarily 
or permanently or to remove the diseased 
lung or lobe, are widely practiced with ex- 
cellent results. 

No drug or serum of sure specificity and 
safe nature has been discovered with which 
to treat human tuberculosis. Several products 
have proved capable of controlling the tubercle 
bacillus in the test tube or in the bodies of 
laboratory animals. Limited tests with a few 
of the less toxic of these drugs on human 
patients have produced results that are en- 
couraging, although not conclusive. 

Provision of free sanatorium care regardless 
of ability of the patient to pay is gaining 
ground as a legitimate method of protecting 
the total public health. Several states have ac- 
cordingly abolished the so-called “means test” 
in the provision of such care. 
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Increasing attention is being directed to 
_ thorough rehabilitation and job placement by 
federal and state services, voluntary agencies, 
and sanatorium staffs. As a result, ex-patients 
find themselves better prepared for safe, pro- 
ductive employment. | 


Health Education 


The education of the public on the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis and on all phases of bet- 
ter health is being carried forward by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association and its 2,900 
affliated state and local associations: This 
citizens’ movement, supported by the sale of 
“Christmas seals,” aids the work of tax-sup- 
ported health departments. Printed matter of 
all kinds, the radio, and motion pictures and 
other visual aids are employed in getting 
across the facts and in prompting people to 
act. 

Beginning with a rounded system of school 
health instruction and progressing to inten- 
sive and individualized health education 
among adults, this assistance assures physi- 
cians, health officers, and others of public in- 
terest and support. Specialized education is 
provided for such key groups as tuberculous 
patients and their families, nurses, doctors, stu- 
dents, and health and welfare workers. Only 
through such informed and enlightened per- 
sons can action be stimulated, and the cease- 
less assault upon tuberculosis coordinated into 
a winning battle. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 
At the end of the first decade of its existence 
in the United States, unemployment compen- 
sation or insurance is still in the experimental 
stage. That some form of unemployment in- 
surance is desirable is quite generally accepted, 
but on several major issues, such as federal 
versus state administration, national pooling 
of risks, and experience rating versus uniform 
contributions, there is more active difference 
of opinion than there was when the law was 
first passed. In order to see these issues in their 
proper light, it is well to keep in mind the 
origins of the existing legislation. 

When the Social Security Act was passed 
in 1935 only one state — Wisconsin — had an 
unemployment insurance law on its books. 
There had been much discussion of the sub- 
ject and a number of reports by state legisla- 
tures and several congressional committees 
during the preceding twenty years, but both 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Direcrory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 
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employers and organized labor were in gen- 
eral opposed to legislation in this field. But 
when, after several years of mass unemploy- 
ment, President Roosevelt in 1934 appointed 
the Committee on Economic Security, it was 
generally recognized that some legislation was 
desirable, The major issues considered at that 
time were whether unemployment insurance 
should be established on a federal or state 
basis, and if on a state basis what part the fed- 
eral government should play. These issues 
were complicated by the question of constitu- 
tionality of federal legislation in this field. 


After much discussion the Committee recom- 


mended a system which left to the several 
states the actual establishment and administra- 
tion of unemployment insurance but utilized 
federal authority to stimulate action and 
minimize interstate competition. 


Federal and State Legislation 


To accomplish these purposes the Social 
Security Act of 1935 provided that employers 
of eight or more persons, except in specified 
fields, were to pay a tax of 3 per cent on pay- 
rolls. The major groups excluded are workers 
in agriculture, in domestic service in private 
homes, in government service, and in non- 
profit organizations devoted exclusively to 
religious, educational, or scientific purposes.* 
It was provided further that if a state levied a 
tax on the same payrolls for unemployment 
insurance purposes, the employer could offset 
his state tax against the federal tax up to go 
per cent, or 2.7 per cent of payrolls. Every 
state could, therefore, establish a system of 
unemployment insurance and finance it by a 
payroll tax of 2.7 per cent on these employers 
without imposing any net additional burden 
on them. If a given state did not establish such 
a system, employers within the state were 
liable for the full amount to the federal gov- 
ernment. The cost of administration was to 
be paid in full by the federal government. 
While funds for this purpose were to be ap- 


1 Several states have included under their systems 
types of employment not covered by the federal tax 
such as domestic employes and state employes. A con- 
siderable number (29 states as of June, 1946) now 
cover employers with less than eight employes; and 
sixteen of these cover employers of one or more. 


propriated from general revenues, the 0.3 per 
cent which the federal government collected 
was intended to cover all such appropriations.* 
The Act makes no provision for contributions 
by employes. Since such contributions would 
not affect interstate competition, no federal 
action was felt to be necessary. Some states 
have used employe contributions as an addi- 
tional source of funds, but their number is 
decreasing. At one time or another ro states 
have had employe contributions. They have 
been gradually eliminated or suspended, how- 
ever, until by June, 1946, only 4 states — Ala- 
bama, California, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Island —were collecting employe contribu- 
tions.” | 

The fiscal provisions of the Social Security 
Act were even more effective than had been 
anticipated in stimulating states to pass un- 
employment insurance laws. Initially some of 
the sponsors of the federal legislation hesi- 
tated to let the payment of unemployment 
benefits rest entirely on state action lest some 


. states might put off action indefinitely. How- 


ever, every state began at once to develop 
appropriate legislation — indeed eight states 
had passed their laws before the federal Act 
became effective —and by July 1, 1937, the 
last state law, that of Illinois, went into effect. 
In the prevention of interstate competition 
the provisions of the federal Act were much 
less effective — as indicated later in this article. 

Although the federal government pays all 
costs of administration, the federal Act es- 
tablishes only minimum controls over either 
the administrative or substantive provisions 
of state laws. On the administrative side, it 
is stipulated that grants for administration 
shall not be made unless the state laws in- 
clude certain provisions, which may be sum- 


1As of June 30, 1946, total collections have ex- 
ceeded total appropriations by about $650,000,000. 
As indicated later, this has now been set apart in a 
Separate account to be available for loans to states 
which may need it to meet serious drains on their un- 
employment insurance funds. 

2 Rhode Island, which originally collected 1.5 per 
cent from employes, has since allocated 1 per cent of 
this for sickness insurance; and recent legislation trans- 
fers the remaining 0.5 per cent, also for a period of two 
years. California has likewise recently allocated the 
employe contribution for sickness insurance. 
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marized as follows: (a) such methods of ad- 
ministration (other than those relating to selec- 
tion, tenure of office, and compensation of per- 
sonnel) as are found by the Social Security 
Board’ to be reasonably calculated to assure 
full payment of unemployment insurance 
when due;” (b) payment of benefits through 
public employment offices; (c) provisions for 
fair hearing; (d) deposit of all collections in 
the Unemployment Trust Fund in the federal 
treasury; (e) expenditure of such funds only 
for unemployment benefits; (f) making of 
necessary reports; and (g) furnishing relevant 
information to other agencies dealing with 
similar problems. 

In connection with the tax provisions, it is 
stipulated that state laws shall be certified and 
that employers shall receive the tax offset only 
if the laws include what has become known 
as the labor standards provision, namely: 
“Compensation shall not be denied in such 
state to any otherwise eligible individual for 
refusing to accept new work under any of 
the following conditions: (A) If the position 
offered is vacant due directly to a strike, lock- 
out, or other labor dispute; (B) if the wages, 
hours, or other conditions of the work offered 
are substantially less favorable to the individ- 
ual than those prevailing for similar work in 
the locality; (C) if as a condition of being 
employed the individual would be required 
to join a company union or to resign from or 
refrain from joining any bona fide labor or- 
ganization.” These are the only standards 
specifically prescribed in the federal Act. 

It might be expected, under the circum- 
stances, that state laws would vary widely in 
substantive provisions. However, there has 
been relatively little variation in the general 


1 Abolished July, 1946, and functions assumed by 
Social Security Administration. 

2In 1939 this provision was modified by striking 
out the material in parentheses and inserting the words 
“(including after January 1, 1940, methods relating to 
the establishment and maintenance of personnel stand- 
ards on a merit basis, except that the Board shall ex- 
ercise no authority with respect to the selection, 
tenure of office, and compensation of any individual 
employed in accordance with such methods).” As a 
result of this provision all state agencies are now re- 
quired to operate under what are called merit systems 
—§in effect, civil service procedures. 
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character of the plans. All states relate con- 
tributions and benefits to wages, in contrast 
with the usual foreign systems under which 
the contribution and benefits are uniform re- 
gardless of wages earned. The large majority 
relate the duration of benefits likewise to past 
earnings or employment. (In recent years 
there has been a tendency to pay benefits for 
a uniform length of time to all who are eligi- 
ble.) Only four states provide benefits on ac- 
count of dependents;? all others disregard de- 
pendents. These similarities are doubtless due, 
to some extent, to the fact that many states 
accepted the suggestions of the Social Secu- 
rity Board’s technicians as the simplest and 
quickest way to get legislation which was sure 
to meet federal requirements.” 

This does not mean that there is substantial 
uniformity in benefit payments throughout 
the nation. Because of detailed provisions in 
the several state laws a worker who earns 
$200 in his base year, for example, may be in- 
eligible for benefits in a number of states, 
while in others he may draw weekly benefits 
varying from $4.00 to $10 a week. A worker 
earning $1,000 in his base year may get as lit- 
tle as $166 or as much as $400 in benefits, de- 
pending upon the state in which he has 
worked. This variation in benefits with the 
same wages has been the basis of much criti- 
cism of the present system. 


The Issue of “Experience Rating” 


With respect to the basic approach to the 
problems of unemployment the state laws 
fall roughly into three groups. At one extreme 
are the reserve account laws patterned after 
the Wisconsin legislation. The avowed pur- 
pose of such laws is not so much to pay benefits 
to unemployed workers as to stimulate em- 
ployers to provide continuous employment. 
Under such laws a separate account is kept 


1 Connecticut, the District of Columbia, Michigan, 
and Nevada. 

2 In order to facilitate the drafting of the necessary 
bills in the various states, the Board’s staff developed 
a draft bill which was available to any state officials 
working on the matter. In many cases the language 
of the draft bill was adopted without change, except 
such as might be essential to fit it into the state’s legal 
or fiscal structure. 


Bea) 
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for each employer’s contributions; a worker’s 
eligibility for benefits is directly related to 


work for a given employer; and if benefits are 


paid to a worker, they are charged first to the 
account of his most recent employer and then 
to other employers in inverse chronological 
order. If the balance in an employer’s reserve 
account reaches a specified level, the employ- 
er’s contributions may be reduced or may 
cease entirely, regardless of the experience of 
other employers and other workers. Provision 
is made for paying benefits to a worker even 
though a given employer’s account is ex- 
hausted. At the other extreme are the laws 
providing for completely pooled funds with 
no provision for varying an employer’s rate of 
contribution in relation to the stability or in- 
stability of his employment. Between these ex- 
tremes are the large majority of laws which 
provide for pooling contributions but include 
some form of “experience rating” which is 
designed to vary the contribution rate accord- 
ing to the individual employer’s “experience.” 

This issue of experience rating has been one 
of the most extensively debated questions in 
the field of unemployment insurance in the 
United States. The chief arguments advanced 
for experience rating are that it offers employ- 
ers an inducement to keep unemployment 
among their workers to a minimum, and that 
it effects an equitable distribution of the costs 
of unemployment. The arguments against it 
are that benefit payments do not so much re- 
flect employers’ efforts to stabilize as they do 
the ordinary influences of the market. One 
employer in trade and another in construction 
may make equal efforts to stabilize, yet the 
one may receive a minimum and the other a 
maximum rate because of the nature of the 
occupation. Also, no methods of benefit charg- 
ing under pooled fund laws have been devised 
which reflect unemployment directly related 
to a given employer’s policies. It is pointed out 
that under most laws an employer may be 
charged with benefits for unemployment be- 
ginning twelve or fifteen months after the 
worker left his employ. To the extent that this 
is true, every employer becomes interested in 
keeping benefit payments to a minimum, and 
legislation to achieve this introduces again the 


tendency toward interstate competition which 
the federal Act was designed to eliminate. 

Whatever one may think of the arguments 
pro and con, experience rating has spread 
rapidly and at present is affecting practically 
every aspect of unemployment insurance op- 
eration. On the whole there was relatively lit- 
tle interest in these provisions when the laws 
were first enacted. The fact that the only state 
law in operation —that of Wisconsin — in- 
cluded this idea of “incentive taxation” was 
doubtless responsible for its incorporation in 
the federal Act. But as the provisions became 
operative and employers secured substantially 
reduced rates, interest in other states was 
stimulated; and by June, 1946, 45 jurisdictions 
had such provisions in their laws.t In some 
states the effective average rate of contributions 
for 1946 was less than 1 per cent instead of the 
standard 2.7 per cent of payrolls. 


The Issue of State or Federal Administration 


Experience to date has brought to the sur- 
face several questions related to the federal- 
state character of the system. The first and 
most obvious difficulty arises in connection 
with workers who move across state lines in 
the course of a year. Workers may have very 
substantial employment but because they work 
in several states they may not earn enough 
in any one state to become eligible for benefits. 
On the other hand, if such a worker has 
enough work in each of several states within 
a base year to be eligible, he may draw con- 
siderably more benefits than if he worked in 
only one state. 

In order to deal with this problem of inter- 
state movement, the state agencies have taken 
steps of three kinds. To avoid so far as possible 
splitting up the wage credits for workers who 
customarily cross state lines, it is provided in 
most laws that the term “employment” shall, 
include an individual’s entire service, where 
this is at all feasible, even though he works in 
other states. 

Also, procedures have been developed so 
that workers who are eligible for benefits in 
one state, but are currently living in another, 


1 Those not included were Alaska, Mississippi, 
Montana, Rhode Island, Utah, and Washington. 
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can file claims for benefits in the state of resi- 
dence. This provides for the worker who is 
eligible in one or more states, but it still leaves 
the problem of no benefits in some cases and 
dual benefits in others, depending upon the 
distribution of earnings. 

To deal with this latter problem, the state 
agencies have promoted a third device—a 
form of reciprocal agreement whereby a work- 
ers wages earned in two or more states will 
be combined in determining eligibility and 
the amount and duration of benefits. Such 
reciprocal arrangements present a number of 
problems of a legal and administrative nature. 
As of June, 1946, 45 state agencies had indi- 
cated ability and willingness to subscribe to 
such an agreement. : 

Experience has indicated, too, that the fi- 
nancial provisions of the federal-state system 
leave much to be desired. It was recognized 
at the outset that the standard 2.7 per cent of 
payrolls did not provide the same level of pro- 
tection in all states, but the variation has 
proved much wider than was anticipated. The 
extent of variation is indicated by the reserves 
accumulated in the state funds. As of March, 
1946, the amount in individual state funds 
ranged from a high of 66 times the highest 
year’s benefit payments in Hawaii, and 21 in 
the District of Columbia, to a low of 3 in 
Michigan and 6 in West Virginia. While the 
large reserves in part reflect wartime condi- 
tions, and in part also inadequate benefit pay- 
ments, the differences are in the main due to 
the differences in the volume of unemploy- 
ment in the several states. The only solution 
would seem to be some nation-wide pooling 
of risks. 

Partly because of these financial problems, 
and partly to assure more adequate benefits 
more uniformly throughout the nation, it 
has been suggested that unemployment insur- 
ance be made a federal instead of a state re- 
sponsibility. Labor organizations generally are 
strongly in favor of a federal system. The argu- 
ments for this are simple. Unemployment 
is a national problem and should be met by a 


nation-wide program applicable in all parts 


of the country, equally. It would be simpler 
for workers and for employers, particularly 
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for employers who operate in a number of 
states and are now subject to a variety of laws. 
Also, it would be more stable financially. The 
argument against a national system is chiefly 
that a state system permits adaptation to local 
conditions and that it is working well. Since 
the state system has become identified with 
experience rating — under which many em- 
ployers pay minimum contributions, or none 
at all —and since the federal agency is criti- 
cal of experience rating, employers generally 
are supporting the state system although origi- 
nally they tended to favor a national system. 
Also, the current emphasis on “states’ rights” 
tends to support the existing system. 


Wartime and Postwar Developments 


During much of the period in which unem- 
ployment insurance has been in effect, em- 
ployment has been rising, primarily due to 
wartime activities, and the system was not put 
to any severe test. There was fear at first that 
it would fail under the impact of conversion 
to war production or, later, reconversion to 
peacetime activities. But while there were 
difficulties, the system as a whole operated 
quite smoothly. The number of persons re- 
ceiving unemployment insurance payments 
increased sharply when war _ production 
stopped, but did not rise to alarming levels. 
The total amount paid in benefits in 1945 
amounted to $445,866,000, while contribu- 
tions were $1,161,884,000 during the same 
period. The largest average weekly number of 
recipients was 1,632,000 in February, 1946. 
By April the number had decreased to 1,404,- 
000. 

The chief criticism throughout this period 
has been that benefits are inadequate in view 
of present wage levels and cost of living; and 
relatively little has been done to increase bene- 
fits. Also it has been pointed out that while 
benefits for an unemployed individual are, 
in general, something like one-half of his 
previous earnings (subject to a maximum), 
because of various limitations on eligibility and 
on duration of benefits only about 10 per cent 
of total wages lost by insured workers have 
been made up by unemployment insurance 
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payments.’ This is not because funds are in- 
adequate. The trust funds of most states have 
been increasing rapidly; and in spite of drains 
during the postwar months of reconversion, 
the unemployment trust fund for all states 
combined increased by more than $800,000,000 
in the year 1945, and by April 30, 1946, 
amounted to approximately $6,660,000,000. 


Many states could pay maximum benefits to > 


every insured worker in the state and still have 
funds left. Indeed, these funds are considered 
sufficiently large so that the Social Security 
Board recommended reducing the federal tax 
from 3 per cent to 2 per cent in the expecta- 
tion that state laws would be changed accord- 
ingly. 

War experience has led to other develop- 
ments which may be significant for the future. 
Soon after the declaration of war, the public 
employment service was transferred to the 
federal government for operation. See Em- 
PLOYMENT ServicEs. Since the state agencies 
were still required to pay benefits through 
public employment offices, this involved im- 
portant modifications in state procedures. 
Also, there were proposals from time to time 
for providing special benefits to persons who 
might be unemployed as a result of conver- 
sion to war production, or reconversion to 
peacetime activities. All such proposals would 
have involved more federal participation and 
all were rejected. In May, 1945, President 
Truman in a special message to Congress 
stressed the need, during the reconversion 
period, for extending coverage to government 
workers, maritime workers, and others, and 
for increasing benefits. He repeated this rec- 
ommendation in another message on Septem- 
ber 6, but no action was taken. The only 
significant legislation resulting from all this 
discussion was what is known as the “G1. 
Bill of Rights.” This provides for returning 
veterans much more liberal benefits than are 
provided by any state law. The unemployed 
veteran may receive $20 a week for fifty-two 
weeks within the two years following his dis- 
charge. The general conditions regarding reg- 
istration requirements, disqualifications, and 


1 See Lester, infra. 


so forth, are similar to those in the state laws. 
See VETERANS’ BENEFITS AND SERVICES. 

One other important action was taken in 
the War Mobilization and Reconversion Act 
of 1944. This recognized the fact that in a 
period of mass unemployment some state 
funds may be seriously depleted, and provided 
for federal assistance under such circum- 
stances. The Act provides in Titles IV and XII 
that the excess of federal tax collections under 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act over the 
total unemployment administration expense 
shall be placed in a separate account in the 
Unemployment Trust Fund and used to assist 
states whose funds threatened to become ex- 
hausted, provided the states meet certain pre- 
scribed standards. The money so “advanced” 
to a state is to be repaid without interest as 
soon as the state’s fund again reaches a pre- 
scribed level. The “advance” is thus only a 
loan, but the principle of spreading the risk 
beyond the single state is recognized; and if 
economic conditions should require substan- 
tial “advances” of this sort, it is more than 
likely that a full-fledged national pooling of 
risks would result. 

Another development which may prove 
important is the Social Security Board’s recom- 
mendation for changes in the basic approach 
of the Social Security Act to the question of 
unemployment insurance. In its Tenth Annual 
Report (1945) the Board, while repeating its — 
conviction that a national system would be 
more effective, recommended further im- 
provements in the present system and sug- 
gested a re-examination of the “grant-in-aid” 
approach instead of the present “tax offset” 
system. Such a grant-in-aid system would sub- 
stitute a reduced unemployment tax without 
offset provisions for the present 3 per cent 
tax with the go per cent offset. Out of the 
proceeds of the federal tax, the federal gov- 
ernment would provide grants to states to help 
finance both administrative costs and benefit 
payments. This would lead to control of state 
administrative expenses by the state govern- 
ment instead of putting the whole responsibil- 
ity on the federal government. Also, it would 
result in substantial spreading of the costs of 
unemployment insurance benefits. The chair- 
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man of the Social Security Board, in dicuss- 
ing this suggestion before the congressional 
committees, pointed out that the grant-in-aid 
plan was considered when the Social Security 
Act was first passed but it was doubted that 
such a plan would provide sufficient stimulus 
to states to initiate their unemployment in- 
surance systems. Now that all states have such 
laws, he said, the advantages of a federal 
grant-in-aid system should be reviewed. 

While the arguments presented for such a 
grant-in-aid approach seem convincing, repre- 
sentatives of state agencies and other interested 
organizations have opposed any change in the 
present system. They have even opposed a 
reduction in the federal tax rate from 3 per 
cent to 2 per cent. It was contended that rates 
should be reduced only through individual em- 
ployer experience rating and that a grant-in- 
aid provision would involve further federal 
controls and therefore was undesirable. At 
present (September, 1946) it appears that this 
argument will prevail. It seems likely that as 
long as employment conditions are such that 
a large proportion of employers can get re- 
duced rates through experience rating, and 
state funds are not in danger of being depleted, 
there is little prospect of any important change 
in the prevailing system. 
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VETERANS’ BENEFITS AND _ SERV- 
ICES? have been provided in the United States 
to ex-servicemen, and under certain circum- 
stances to their dependents, in all periods of 
the nation’s history. Various forms of federal 
provision have been made, including» both 
monetary payments and, in more recent years, 
a growing range of services. In addition, state 
and local governments and a number of vol- 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Drrecrory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 
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untary agencies have participated in veterans’ 
service activities. 

Until 1917 federal benefits were confined to 
pensions, land grants (the latter ending in 
1855), and domiciliary care for the disabled 
in soldiers’ homes. The War Risk Insurance 
Act and amendments (in 1917-1918) estab- 
lished “compensation” for service-connected 
disability and death, in an attempt to divest 
veterans’ benefits of the opprobrium of the 
term “pension.” Government life insurance, 
hospitalization, and vocational rehabilitation 
were then provided for the first time in history 
(hospital care but not the other benefits being 
extended to veterans of earlier wars). Follow- 
ing World War I, and with far greater inten- 
sity following World War II, there has been 
emphasis on services in contrast to monetary 
benefits. Major importance was being placed 
in 1946 on getting the veteran back into the 
full stream of civilian life, in the conviction 
that the public interest could thus best be 
served. 

By the end of July, 1946, more than 12,500,- 
ooo men? had been discharged from service in 
connection with World War II, and nearly 
3,400,000 were still in uniform. To assist in 
their conversion from military to civilian 
status and to provide continuing benefits and 
services where required, the Veterans Admin- 
istration was reorganized, special legislation 
enacted, and community programs of retrain- 
ing, re-employment, and referral to needed 
services established. State and federal provi- 
sions for giving veterans preference in em- 
ployment, housing, the obtaining of loans, and 
other areas were enacted. Some of the total 
provisions thus made for the veterans of World 
War II are new in purpose and form, while 
others are modifications of pre-existing pro- 
grams. | 


Federal Action, 1940-1946 
The major legislative actions of the federal 


1 There will be some 375,000 women veterans of 
World War II, comprising the Women’s Army Corps, 
women’s reserves of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, and medical corps personnel such as 
women doctors (Army), nurses, physical therapists, 
dietitians, and so forth. These women, upon discharge, 
have the status of veterans, with the same rights and 
benefits as other veterans. 


government with respect to the veterans of 
World War II have been the following: 

1. Provision, in the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, of assurances to the serv- 
iceman of re-employment upon conclusion of 
the period of training and service. Responsi- 
bility for effectuating this was initially placed 
in the local boards of the Selective Service 
System. The terms of this provision, however, 
even after amendment, proved to be ambigu- 
ous and unsatisfactory. Problems arose in con- 
nection with conflicting claims for seniority 
status? as between the veteran and the worker 
who had remained in civilian employment. 
Responsibility for assisting veterans to return 
to their previous employment was transferred 
from the Selective Service System to the 
United States Employment Service by execu- 
tive order in July, 1946. 

2. Enactment in March, 1943, of Public 
Law 16, 78th Congress, providing vocational 
rehabilitation for handicapped veterans whose 
disability resulted from an injury received or 
disease incurred in World War II and whose 
handicap can be overcome by training. The 
Veterans Administration arranges courses 
with recognized educational institutions and 


training establishments, supervising the train- 


ing and paying all costs connected with it. 
Subsistence allowances ranging from $65 up- 
ward are provided in addition. Veterans may 
also be eligible for training under the civilian 
rehabilitation program. See VocatTionaL RE- 
HABILITATION. 

3. Establishment in February, 1944, of the 
Retraining and Reemployment Administra- 
tion in the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. The Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs (the head of the Veterans Administra- 
tion) was named the Administrator of the Re- 
training and Reemployment Administration. 
In May, 1944, he issued a directive calling for 
the establishment in each state of a Veterans 
Service Committee representing the Selective 
Service System, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, and the Veterans Administration: the 


1 Public Law 783, 76th Congress. 

2 The Supreme Court ruled in May, 1946, that vet- 
erans’ seniority on the job is based on actual employ- 
ment prior to induction, and does not include the term 
of military service. 
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purpose being to promote the setting up in 
every locality of 10,000 or over of a single 
informational and referral service for veterans. 
Approximately 2,700 such local centers were 
established. Extended by law! in October, 
1944, the Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministration was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labor by executive order in Septem- 


ber, 1945. 

4. Passage, in June, 1944, of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act, or “G.I. Bill of 
Rights.”? This legislation makes three major 
provisions: 


Readjustment allowances covering periods 
of unemployment occurring after discharge 
from military service and not later than two 
years after the end of the war. Eligibility re- 
quirements are: discharge under conditions 
“other than dishonorable”; at least ninety days 
of active service in World War II, or discharge 
_ for disability or injury incurred in service in 
World War II; and residence in the United 
States (or its territories or possessions) when 
the claim is filed. The basic unemployment 
benefit is $20 a week, with a minimum dura- 
tion of eight weeks and a maximum of fifty- 
two weeks. Readjustment allowances are ad- 
ministered by the Veterans Administration 
with the cooperation of state unemployment 
insurance agencies. At the end of June, 1946, 
more than 2,000,000 veterans were drawing 
readjustment allowances. 

Educational and training provisions. Veter- 
ans qualifying under the terms listed in the 
above paragraph are entitled to academic, pro- 
fessional, technical, or apprenticeship training 
for a period of up to four years, depending 
upon length of military service and other fac- 
tors. The Veterans Administration pays tui- 
tion and other customary charges up to $500 
a year, plus a subsistence allowance ranging 
from $65 to $90 a month. Courses must begin 
within four years after the official termination 
of the war, or within four years after the ap- 
plicant’s discharge from military seryice if 
that occurs earlier. Veterans who have not 
completed high school must rely largely upon 
on-the-job training. By June, 1946, almost 
3,000,000 veterans had applied for education 
and training, and about 1,000,000 were en- 


1 Public Law 458, 78th Congress. 
2 Public Law 346, 78th Congress. 
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rolled in courses. Academic educational facili- 
ties were proving inadequate to meet the de- 
mand. In August, 1946, serious criticism was 
voiced by the Administrator of Veterans Af- 
fairs concerning both veteran and employer 
abuses of the on-the-job training program, as 
a result of which the standards for approved 
apprenticeships were considerably tightened. 

Loan provisions. A loan guaranty system 
is available to veterans who wish to borrow 
money for the purchase, construction, or al- 
teration of homes, farms, or business prop- 
erty, or for equipment needed for farms or 
business enterprises. Loans are made by local 
banks and loan associations and are endorsed 
by the government through the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. The maximum guaranty is 50 
per cent of the total loan or not over $4,000. 
The interest rate must not exceed 4 per cent. 
By July 15, 1946, veterans had borrowed $805,- 
000,000 under this provision, of which 45 per 
cent was guaranteed by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 


5. Passage in July, 1946, of legislation* 
awarding terminal leave pay to enlisted per- 
sonnel in amounts based on the rate of base 
and longevity pay at the time of discharge, 
plus a minimum of 70 cents a day for subsist- 
ence. Government estimates placed the total 
cost of this legislation at $2,700,000,000 and 
the total number of recipients at 15,000,000. 
See SERVICEMEN. 

6. Passage throughout the war years and 
the immediate postwar period of a number of 
other legislative acts dealing with pension and 
compensation, hospitalization, and other basic 
elements in the total program of veterans’ 
benefits. The main provisions resulting from 
this legislation are discussed below. _ 

7. The Social Security Act Amendments of 
1946 (Public Law 719, 79th Congress) touch 
veterans of World War II at two points. In the 
event of a veteran’s death within three years 
after discharge, a minimum average monthly 
wage of $160 is credited, for computation of 
benefits or lump-sum payments to survivors 
under the old age and survivors’ insurance 
provisions of the Act. The relationship be- 
tween social security and Veterans Adminis- 
tration benefits is also clarified. 


1 Public Law 704, 79th Congress. 
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Pension and Compensation 


With few exceptions, benefits available to 
veterans of any wartime or peacetime service 
are administered by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. Such benefits may be in the form of 
“pension” or “compensation.” By legislation 
enacted in July, 1946, the term “pension”’ is 
now used in connection with all cases where 
disability or death is not due to military serv- 
ice. On the other hand, “compensation,” 
which formerly connoted only World War I 
service-connected benefits, is the term now 
used to describe benefits paid for disability or 
death due to any wartime or peacetime service. 
Pension is payable only to veterans of war 
service; and when all such service took place 
after the Spanish-American War, it is payable 
only when disability is permanent and total. 
Death pension is paid to the widow and chil- 
dren, but not to the parents, of a deceased 
veteran. 

Compensation provisions for veterans of 
World War II follow closely those for World 
War I. Compensation may be paid for dis- 
ability incurred in or aggravated by service 
on or after December 7, 1941, if 10 per cent 
or more disabling.» Amounts range from 
$11.50 to $115 a month for disabilities ranging 
from 10 to 100 per cent, with additional 
amounts for such disabilities as blindness, 
anatomical losses, and so forth. In August, 
1946, legislation® was enacted authorizing the 
payment of full compensation to hospitalized 
veterans—a group which had previously been 
limited to $20, and in some cases $8.00, of 


their full monthly benefits. 


Hospital and Medical Treatment 


Hospital and medical treatment of veterans 
is provided by the Veterans Administration. 
In July, 1946, there were 106 veterans’ hospi- 
tals being administered by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, 47 for general medical cases, 33 
for neuropsychiatric cases, 14 for tuberculous 
patients, and the remainder with combined 
functions. Construction of 78 additional hos- 


1 Public Law 494, 79th Congress. 

2 A 15 per cent increase in amounts became effective 
July, 1944, for veterans of both wars. 

3 Public Law 662, 79th Congress. 


pitals by July 1, 1948, had been authorized by 
Congress. The policy of the Veterans Admin- 
istration before its reorganization in 1945 had 
been to locate hospitals in communities away 
from metropolitan centers. Under the new ad- 
ministration this policy is reversed in order to 
place new hospitals as close to medical centers 
and universities as possible. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration has been forced by the mounting 
need for care to take over surplus Army and 
Navy hospitals, extend the use of contract hos- 
pitals, develop more outpatient provisions, and 
reduce the average stay in hospital by more 
expeditious methods, particularly by lessen- 
ing the “paper work” required of doctors. 

More than 50 per cent of all patients in vet- 
erans’ hospitals have neuropsychiatric disabili- 
ties. To provide proper care for these the Vet- 
erans Administration has developed a training 
program for resident psychiatrists. New men- 
tal hygiene clinics are being established by the 
Veterans Administration, and a number of 
others are utilized on a contract basis. See 
MeEntTAL HyclEne. 

For the deaf and hard of hearing among 
the veterans, three aural rehabilitation centers 
are being established. See ‘THE DEAF AND THE 
Harp oF Hearine. Blinded veterans (of whom 
there are some 1,375 from World War II) are 
being assisted by vocational training officers 
assigned by the Veterans Administration to 
Army and Navy hospitals and by follow-up 
service through nine centers established for 
that purpose by the Veterans Administration. 
See Tue Burnp. Paraplegics, the tuberculous, 
and the severely wounded are recipients of 
special services and treatment. 

More than 1,000 positions have been author- 
ized for employment of medical and psychiat- 
ric social workers in veterans’ hospitals and 
Veterans Administration offices. See MepicaL 
SociaL Work and Psycuratric SociaL Work. 
Volunteers are utilized for personal and rec- 
reational services. See VOLUNTEERS IN SOCIAL 
Work. Rehabilitation problems of the severely 
handicapped are considered in conference by 
teams, on which physicians, medical and psy- 
chiatric social workers, psychologists, occupa- 
tional and physical therapists, and others serve. 
On June 30, 1946, 87,908 veterans were hospi- 
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talized by the Veterans Administration. Of 
these, 76,285 were in veterans’ hospitals, the 
remainder in contract and other government 
hospitals. Of the total, 37,838 were veterans 
of World War II. 


Veterans of Earlier Wars 


In the foregoing paragraphs emphasis has 
been placed on the benefits and services avail- 
able to veterans of World War II. Provisions 
for the veterans of earlier wars have consti- 
tuted a somewhat similar pattern. Limitations 
of space in this article prevent their discussion, 
important as they are to the subject under re- 
view." 


Community Planning and Services 
As World War II progressed toward its 


conclusion, the imminence of the return of 
millions of servicemen to community life in- 
creasingly challenged the interest of national, 


state, and local leaders. In early 1944, as has 


already been noted, the federal Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration was estab- 
lished and undertook to promote the local 
organization of informational and referral 
centers which would assist the veteran to find 
his way back to a job and a normal place in 
the community. At the same time many com- 
munities were proceeding on their own initia- 
tive to set up mayors’ committees and other 
coordinating groups for the same purpose. 

Community response to the needs of the 
veteran for guidance has proved to be very 
uneven, with some localities having a number 
of unrelated coordinating groups and others 
having no veterans’ referral agency of any 
type. Where the problem has been solved most 
satisfactorily a strong central agency has been 
established with offices in a prominent location 
and with a staff skilled (a) in helping the 
veteran-applicant to understand his own needs 
and (b) in referral to established community 
agencies where assistance could be given in 
meeting these needs—whether for employ- 
ment, housing, or social service.? 

Social work agencies, aware that they have 


1 See “Veterans” in Social Work Year Book 1941 
and Social Work Year Book 1943. 
2 See Buell and Robinson, infra. 
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an important role to play in this “reconver- 
sion” of the serviceman to civilian life, have 
geared many of their activities to this task and 
participated in many parts of it. A number 
of national agenices, represented on the Na- 
tional Committee on Service to Veterans (for- 
merly functioning under the auspices of the 
National Social Work Council and now an in- 
tegral part of the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly), produced in 1945 a guide to com- 
munity action entitled The Home Town Job 
and in 1946 a second booklet entitled Veterans 
on the Move (both infra). Public welfare de- 
partments, family service and travelers’ aid 
agencies, youth-serving organizations, all have 
modified their programs to include services to 
veterans as members of their larger clienteles. 
The American Red Cross has emphasized 
service to veterans in its home service pro- 
gram, in keeping with its traditional practice 
of serving both veterans and servicemen. 

Great emphasis has been placed by commu- 
nity agencies on counseling as a service to vet- 
erans. Such counseling has been in connection 
with vocational, educational, social, or other 
needs and has been rendered by persons of all 
degrees of competence and in a wide variety 
of agency settings. See GuIDANCE AND Coun- 
SELING. 


Other Provisions 


1. Housing priorities. The housing short- 
age, which had begun to assume crisis pro- 
portions by mid-1945, necessitated special ac- 
tion on behalf of veterans. Federal action was 
taken to expedite the construction of low-cost 
homes, and veterans are given preference in 
building, buying, or renting these houses. De- 
spite these provisions the problem of shelter 
remained throughout 1946 one of the most 
critical for ex-servicemen to solve. See Hous- 
ING AND City PLANNING. 

2. Homesteading and farming. Veterans 
have always been land-hungry. Following ear- 
lier wars the provision by the federal govern- 
ment of land for homesteading was one of the 
preferred means of caring for ex-servicemen’s 
needs. In this generation, however, the amount 
of public land still available for this purpose 
is infinitesimal; and as a result emphasis is 
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being placed on the making of long-term loans 
for the purchase of farms, livestock, and equip- 
ment. Under legislation enacted in 1944, vet- 
erans of World War II have a ninety-day pref- 
erence in homestead entry for such public 
lands as are still available. (Earlier provisions 
for other veterans have expired.) 

3. Surplus property. The Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 included a preference for veterans 
in the disposal of government war surpluses. 
On veterans’ complaints that many other 
groups held higher priorities, the Act was 
amended?’ in 1946 to give veterans a priority 
second only to governmental agencies. 

4. Immigration and naturalization. Alien 
spouses and minor children of United States 
citizens serving in or honorably discharged 
from military service in World War II may 
be admitted to the country under the so-called 
“War Brides Act” of 1945,? which waives the 
usual health and visa requirements of immi- 
gration laws. An act of July 31, 1946 (Public 
Law 571, 79th Congress), clarifies the national- 
ity of children born abroad who have an alien 
mother and a serviceman father. A second 
piece of legislation,® enacted in June, 1946, 
facilitates the admission of alien fiancées of 
the servicemen of World War II. 

5. Life insurance. The government insur- 
ance purchased by servicemen under the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act of 1940* is 
convertible to standard forms of coverage at 
the conclusion of military service. The gov- 
ernment has provided liberal terms of rein- 
statement for those veterans who have dropped 
their insurance or allowed it to lapse. In Au- 
gust, 1946, a total disability provision was 
added so that disabled veterans are now bene- 
fited where previously only death benefits 
were payable. 

6. Federal civil service. Under the Veterans 
Preference Act of 1944° all ex-servicemen re- 
ceive a five-point addition, and disabled veter- 
ans a ten-point addition, to grades earned in 
examinations for the federal civil service. Pref- 
erences apply in certification, appointment, re- 


1 Public Law 375, 79th Congress. 
2 Public Law 271, 79th Congress. 
8 Public Law 471, 79th Congress. 
# Public Law 801, 76th Congress. 
© Public Law 359, 78th Congress. 


instatement, re-employment, and retention in 
civilian positions. In some circumstances these 
preferences apply to the wives and widows of 
veterans. Under an executive order issued by 
the President in March, 1946, all federal civil- 
ian employes holding war-service appoint- 
ments or applying hereafter must take exam- 
inations in competition with veterans. 

7. State legislation. All states enacted con- 
siderable veterans’ legislation following World 
War I and have extended it to the veterans of 
World War II. Forty-five states have estab- 
lished departments of veterans’ affairs under 
various designations. Preferences are given to 
ex-servicemen in the civil service provisions of 
37 states. Other special provisions relate to the 
recording of military discharges, giving of un- 
employment compensation credit for time 
spent in military service, retention of legal 
residence during absence on military duty, 
affording of guardianship protection, and so 
forth. Twenty states paid a bonus to veterans 
of World War I, and three have extended this 
to the veterans of World War II. Special forms 
of public assistance are provided to veterans 
in 26 states. 


Agencies in the Field 


1. The Veterans Administration. This fed- 
eral agency, under the terms of the Consolida- 
tion Act of 1930, administers practically all 
the benefits and services guaranteed by law to 
veterans and their dependents. Its directing 
head is the Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 

A major reorganization of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration occurred in September, 1945. At 
that time General Omar N. Bradley became 
Administrator, and changes in policy and pro- 
cedure were made at many points, particularly 
in the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 
Greater decentralization of functions was ac- 
complished through the establishment of 
branch offices. There are now 13 branch of- 
fices and 59 regional offices distributed 
throughout the United States. There are also 
offices in Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, and 
Puerto Rico. 

2. Veterans’ organizations. Some 220 new 
veterans’ organizations and clubs have been 


formed during and since World War II. The 
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two largest, organized nationally, are the 
American Veterans Committee and the Amer- 
ican Veterans of World War II. Veterans of 
the recent war are admitted to three of the 
veterans organizations formed after World 
War I: namely, the American Legion, the 
Disabled American Veterans, and the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars. 

Many of the smaller organizations have spe- 
cific interests and purposes as is evidenced by 
their names: for example, the Bilateral Leg 
Amputee Club of America, the Blinded Vet- 
erans Association, the Paralyzed Veterans As- 
sociation, and the Medical Veterans Associa- 
tion. 

Assistance to veterans in the presentation 
of their claims for government benefits is an 
important function of four of the national 
veterans’ organizations: the American Legion, 
the Disabled American Veterans, the United 
Spanish War Veterans, and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. In addition to these organiza- 
tions and the American Red Cross, the Veter- 
ans Administration recognizes 15 other na- 
tional and 42 state agencies as agents for the 
presentation of claims. To date the American 
Veterans Committee and the American Vet- 
erans of World War II are the only organiza- 
tions’ formed during or since World War II 
that have been recognized by the Veterans 
Administration as claims agents. 

3. The American Red Cross. This agency, 
under its congressional charter, has provided 
services to the armed forces and veterans, and 
their dependents, continuously since 1917. It is 
authorized by law to assist veterans in pre- 
senting their claims for government benefits. 
Its home service program, shared in by chap- 
ters in every county, gives family service, finan- 
cial assistance, referral service, and assistance 
with claims. 
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EpitrH Spray 
GERTRUDE LONGDEN 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION? is a 
service designed to conserve the working use- 
fulness of disabled human beings. The num- 
ber of men and women who, through disabil- 
ity, are limited in their capacity to contribute 
to the productive effort of the nation has never 
been accurately determined, as the United 
States has no facilities for obtaining substan- 
tial periodic information on the extent of dis- 
ability in the population. Fragmentary infor- 
mation is available on disabilities which result 
from injuries and diseases due to employment, 
but these are only a small fraction of the total. 
Special surveys provide data which can be used 
in estimating the amount of disability, but 
great care must be taken to account for the 
circumstances under which they were collected 
and the experiences they. describe. 

The National Health Survey? provides the 
best basis for an estimate of the number of 
disabled civilians. This survey was a Work 
Projects Administration project made during 
the winter of 1935-1936 under the direction 
of the United States Public Health Service. 


About 2,500,000 persons in 83 cities were in- - 


cluded in the canvass. Survey returns applied 
to the general population showed some 6,000,- 
000 persons disabled on an average winter 
day. Comparison with other sources, how- 
ever, indicate substantial underreporting of a 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Directory oF AGENCIES in Part Two, see INDEx 
under the title of this article. 

2 See U.S. Public Health Service, infra. 


~~ 


number of chronic disabilities, most notably 
cancer, tuberculosis, and blindness — espe- 
cially with reference to institutional cases. The 
Social Security Board, making use of the find- 
ings of the National Health Survey and of 
other data and adjusting them for these limi- 
tations, estimates that on an average day there 
are approximately 7,000,000 disabled persons 
in the United States. These are persons of all 
ages who, because of defects with which they ~ 
were born, accidents, or disease, are unable 
temporarily or permanently to engage in gain- 
ful occupations or to follow other normal pur- 
suits. In the population as a,whole 51 per cent 
or 3,600,000 of the disabled had a disability 
which lasted less than six months. Forty-nine 
per cent or 3,400,000 had disabilities that lasted 
six months or more, and 37 per cent or 2,600,- 
000, one year or more. The Social Security 
Board has indicated that of these 7,000,000 
disabled persons, about 3,250,000 would have 
been in the labor force had they not been dis-- 
abled. Of this group, approximately 1,500,000 
had disabilities of six months or more dura- 
tion. 

Another estimate, also based on the Na- 
tional Health Survey, separated handicapped 


_ persons into three groups with reference to 


their employability. This estimate indicated 
that 1,200,000 disabled persons are in need of 
rehabilitation services, including vocational 
training and possibly medical care, before 
they can obtain employment; and that an ad- 
ditional 400,000 persons are so severely handi- 
capped that they are in need of extensive re- 
habilitation service and sheltered employ- 
ment. Allowing, then, for underestimation es- 
pecially of the mentally handicapped, we can 
accept the figure of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 as 
the number of persons who could be added to 
the labor force after successful vocational re- 
habilitation service. 

Estimates on war-caused disabilities indicate 
that about 1,400,000 veterans of World War 
II (as of April 30, 1946) were receiving pen- 
sions for service-connected disabilities. On 
the other hand, somewhat over 91,000 vet- 
erans had been receiving services under Public 


1 Abolished in July, 1946, and functions transferred 
to Social Security Administration. 
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Law 16, the Veterans Rehabilitation Act, with 
some 75,000 actually in training or in a job 
placement as of that date. There were some 
veterans entitled to be trained under Public 
Law 16 who chose training under Public Law 
346, the program for nondisabled veterans. 
The number of such veterans was not avail- 
able. See VETERANS’ BENEFITS AND SERVICES. 


Beginnings of the Federal-State Rehabilitation 
Program 


While World War I gave the impetus which 
resulted in a federal-state program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation, other movements have 
played their part in emphasizing the magni- 
tude of the problem and thus making it pos- 
sible for the idea of vocational rehabilitation 
for all the disabled—not only for the 
wounded soldier —to gain wide public sup- 
port. As early as the 1890’s a number of 
charity organization societies had established 
employment bureaus for the handicapped. 
The Social Research Committee of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, in cooperation with 
the Bureau for the Handicapped of the New 
York Charity Organization Society, made an 
investigation in 1908 of employment opportu- 
nities for the handicapped. The study indi- 
cated the need for “trade training as the most 
propitious solution of the problem.” 

From those charged with administering 


workmen’s compensation laws, however, came, 


the most direct and substantial support for a 
public provision of vocational rehabilitation. 
To them it was immediately apparent that 
the seriously injured workman needed retrain- 
ing which often necessitated an entirely new 
occupation if he were to be successfully read- 
justed. 

The crippled children’s programs, too, were 
beginning to recognize the need for preparing 
handicapped young people for’ occupations 
by which they could earn their living. See 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 

Thus it was that as soon as the rehabilita- 
tion of the soldier of World War I was con- 
sidered, there were many voices to urge like 
consideration for civilians disabled by acci- 
dents and disease. 

In 1920, Congress enacted legislation ex- 
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tending grants of federal funds to help states 
to develop programs for the vocational re- 
habilitation of the disabled. This law, the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act of 1920, although - 
representing permanent legislation, required 
periodic congressional action to authorize ap- 
propriations. Not until 1935 did Congress 
make permanent authorization of appropria- 
tions “to continue to carry out the provisions 
and purposes” of the Vocational- Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1920. With this legislation, all 48 
states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico undertook vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs. Though limited in scope and 
funds, these pioneer years were meaningful 
because they furnished the foundation for 
experience necessary to demonstrate the utility 
of serving the disabled, and helped to deter- 
mine the tools necessary to do the work. 


The Barden-LaFollette Act of 1943 


Recognizing the limitations of the existing 
legislation and the unmet needs of the dis- 
abled, as well as the war manpower potentiali- 
ties of the disabled group, Congress in July, 
1943, enacted a series of amendments to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920. This 
legislation was incorporated in Public Law 
113, known as the Barden-LaFollette Act. 

Under the provisions of this Act the men- 
tally as well as the physically handicapped may 
be served; the blind may be rehabilitated on 
the same terms as other groups of the disabled; 
and there is specific provision for war-dis- 
abled civilians. The last-named group are de- 
fined as merchant seamen and members of the 
aircraft warning service, civil air patrol, and 
citizens’ defense corps, injured in the line of 
duty. By interpretation of the Act, a disabled 
veteran belongs to the general class of disabled 
civilians, and as such he may be ‘entitled to 
service under the same conditions as any other 
disabled civilian. : 

Federal fiscal provisions have been con- 
siderably liberalized under the new law. The 
federal government is now permitted to as- 
sume necessary state administrative costs and 
the cost of vocational counseling and place- 
ment. The cost of medical treatment, voca- 
tional training, and similar services for the 
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usual civilian group of handicapped persons 
is shared by state and federal governments on 
a 50-50 basis; while the cost of services to war- 
disabled civilians is fully reimbursed by the 
federal government. 

The most significant new provision author- 
izes the use of federal funds for the physical 
restoration of the handicapped, so that they 
may as nearly as possible approximate normal 
work capacity. There are certain limitations, 
however, with respect to physical restoration 
services. In the first place, the services to be 
rendered must be expected to reduce sub- 
stantially, or to eliminate, the employment 
handicap. Also, treatment may only be given 
for conditions which are relatively stable and 
remediable. These requirements differentiate 
the conditions to be treated under the pro- 
gram from ordinary acute illness. They do 
not, however, imply that the end results of a 
progressive illness must be awaited before re- 
habilitation can be started. For instance, it 
would not be necessary to await the onset of 
total blindness before a person with glaucoma 
could be treated as a part of his rehabilitation. 
Hospitalization is limited to a period of ninety 
days for any one disability. This limitation 
distinguishes the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram from programs providing long-term 
care for chronic illness. 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, set 
up under the Act as a constituent unit of the 
Federal Security Agency,’ coordinates the serv- 
ices and activities for the civilian disabled. 
Along with general duties of guidance and 
leadership to the states in program opera- 
tions, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
has certain specifically fixed responsibilities for 
the establishment of standards in various areas 
of service, technical assistance to the states, 
and certification of federal funds for grants-in- 
aid upon the approval of state plans which 
meet the requirements of the authorizing act 
of Congress. Such state plans, setting forth 
basic policies and procedures and administra- 


1 Placed in the Office of Special Services of the 
Federal Security Agency by the President’s Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2, effective July 16, 1946. 
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tive organization for carrying out a program 
of rehabilitation, as required by the Act, are 
submitted by state agencies for vocational re- 
habilitation and by commissions for the blind. 

To carry out these responsibilities the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation is organized into 
two functional divisions. The first is the Divi- 
sion of Rehabilitation Standards, comprising 
four sections: Physical Restoration; Services 
for the Blind; Advisement, Training and 
Placement; and Research and Statistics. The 
second is the Division of Administrative Stand- 
ards, comprising two sections: Management 
Standards, and Fiscal Standards and Control. 
In addition, the Director’s Office maintains an 
Informational Service to furnish guidance and 
leadership to the states in conducting their 
programs of public information. Eight re- 
gional offices have been established to main- 
tain close working relations between the states 
and the federal office. 

The Division of Rehabilitation Standards 
is concerned with the development of stand- 
ards and techniques for improvement of coun- 
seling to determine residual abilities upon 
which to build, as well as the development of 
better training and placement methods; the 
development of professional standards for 
physicians, hospitals, and other facilities pro- 
viding physical restoration service under the 
state programs; auxiliary services in the field 
of medical social work, nursing, psychiatric 
social work, and physical therapy; definition 
of the policies and plans for various groups of 
disabilities; development of standards of serv- 
ice for the rehabilitation of the blind; and re- 
search and study on problems of disablement 
and the development of studies for program 
plans. 

The Division of Administrative Standards 
is responsible for developing policies, stand- 
ards, and procedures with respect to organiza- 
tional structure and methods; administration 
and personnel practices; and the granting and 
control of funds. 

One of the major functions of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation has been to formu- 
late cooperative agreements with those volun- 
tary and official agencies which have relation 
to vocational rehabilitation. These agreements 


/ 


are joint statements of principles and proced- 
ures which delineate the functions of each of 
the cooperating agencies with respect to their 
functions in the field of service for the dis- 
abled. The agreements effected at the national 
level are implemented by working agreements 
at the state and local levels. 


State Divisions of Vocational Rehabilitation 


In the state divisions of vocational rehabili- 
tation, functioning under the state boards of 
vocational education, is vested the responsi- 
bility of providing rehabilitation services to 
all disabled persons living within the states 
except, in some cases, the blind. In the latter 
instance, state agencies for the blind may pro- 
vide services to that group where legal au- 
thority exists for so doing. Where such au- 
thority does not exist, rehabilitation of the 
blind is a function of the state rehabilitation 
agency which in all states provides services to 
the visually handicapped who do not come 
within the legal definition of blindness. 

Determination of eligibility of an individual 
for service is a responsibility of the states and 
is based upon three basic principles: 


A person must be of employable age. 

An occupational handicap must exist by 
reason of disability. 

The individual may be rendered employable 
or more advantageously employable through 
rehabilitation services. 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Process 


The vocational rehabilitation process in- 
volves seven basic steps, all or part of which 
may be required for the successful adjustment 


of the disabled individual: 


1. Finding the disabled person promptly, 
so that rehabilitation may begin before hope- 
lessness sets in. The activities of each rehabili- 
tation worker include the maintenance of 
community contacts for the location of dis- 
abled persons as early as possible after disabil- 
ity occurs. Referrals are made by agencies 
which have state-wide coverage, such as the 
public employment ‘service, department of 
education, department of public welfare, de- 
partment of health, department of agriculture, 
workmen’s compensation commission, Selec- 
tive Service System, American Red Cross, and 
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crippled children’s society. Referrals also come 
from social agencies, city and county officials, 
doctors, hospitals, churches, private citizens, 
and the disabled themselves. 

2. Medical and vocational diagnoses. A 
thorough medical examination is provided 
each applicant for vocational rehabilitation to 
determine his eligibility for services and to as- 
certain his ability to meet the physical de- 
mands of jobs. From this, a medical diagnosis 
is made. Similarly, a vocational diagnosis is 
made by interviews and tests of aptitudes and 
interests, and by a knowledge of the education, 
work experience, and other characteristics of 
the individual which would facilitate or hinder 
satisfactory vocational adjustment. These two 
diagnoses form the basis for determining an 
appropriate rehabilitation plan which is form- 
ulated in cooperation with the disabled person 
and undertaken by him. 

3. Guidance and counseling of the disabled 
individual. The continuous service that binds 
all of the vocational rehabilitation services into 
an organized plan is that of vocational guid- 
ance and counseling, which begins with the 
initial interview and runs through to satis- 
factory placement in employment. Counseling 
helps the disabled person understand his assets 
and liabilities, the causes of his present prob- 
lems, and the steps necessary to correct these 
difficulties. See GuipANCE AND COUNSELING. 

4. Provision of physical restoration. The 
physical reconstruction of a disabled individ- 
ual may include any type of medical or allied 
service which will aid in eliminating or sub- 
stantially reducing his disability as an em- 
ployment handicap. Included are medical, sur- 
gical, and psychiatric services; physical and 
occupational therapy; hospitalization; dentis- 
try; care in a convalescent or nursing home; 
drugs and other medical supplies; and pros- 
thetic appliances of all types. 

5. Vocational training. The training pro- 
vided is intended as one means of preparing 
for suitable employment and includes aca- 
demic and manual training as well as prevoca- 
tional, vocational, and supplementary train- 
ing. Whatever type of training is provided 
must be directed toward the achievement of a 
definite vocational goal. 

6. Provision, as may be necessary, of cer- 
tain auxiliary services such as maintenance; 
transportation; books and other training ma- 
terials; and occupational tools, equipment, 
and licenses. 
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7. Placement of the disabled individual in 
employment. The employment selected must 
be such as will make the best use of the in- 
dividual’s skills and abilities and must be 
selected with due safeguards against the recur- 
rence of the disability. 


It will be seen that the process of rehabilita- 
tion centers around assisting the client in 
reaching an appropriate occupational objec- 
tive. It is necessary therefore for the rehabilita- 
tion worker to understand the individual in 
relation to the job objective. In this area, that 
of occupational diagnosis, the counselor must 
be highly skilled. Since there are many con- 
comitant problems related to the occupational 
adjustment of a disabled person, the counselor 
must also be able to appreciate, as well as to 
coordinate, the contributions of other special- 
ists such as the doctor, the medical social 
worker, the psychiatric social worker, the 
placement specialist, and others; and to make 
discriminating use of a wide variety of services 
and community resources. The basic skills are 
essentially those of the social case worker — 
with emphasis, however, on skills in assisting 
the client in reaching an appropriate job objec- 
tive. 


Specialized Voluntary Agencies 


The voluntary agencies in the field of re- 
habilitation, unhampered by legislative re- 
strictions and administrative limitations, were 
able early to develop the treatment stage and 
thus to establish numerous facilities for pro- 
viding rehabilitation services, including physi- 
cal restoration. Most of the voluntary agencies 
work chiefly in a single field of disability, such 
as those relating to tuberculosis, mental disor- 
ders, sight impairment, or hearing defect. See 
Tue Burnp, THe Dear ann THE Harp oF 
Hearinc, Menta Hycienz, and Tusercu- 
LOSIS. 

Specialized facilities had their beginnings 
as early as 1848 when specialized employment 
was initiated in Massachusetts. At present 
there are over 500 workshops with specialized 
facilities in existence in the United States. 
They are concerned not only with the physi- 
cally disabled but with the mentally defective, 
the delinquent, and the aged. Except for a few 


curative workshops, these services are ad- 
dressed largely to vocational training and em- 
ployment. In another area, that of health, the 
voluntary agencies have played their most im- 
portant part. Typically they have concentrated 
on combating specific diseases or classes of 
disabilities that affect large numbers of people. 
Recent estimates indicate that there are some 
3,000 agencies in the field of tuberculosis, 1,500 
in cancer, 1,700 dealing with crippled chil- 
dren, and 2,600 dealing with poliomyelitis 
alone. There is less well-developed coverage 
by agencies interested in epilepsy, diabetes, 
heart disease, and psychiatric disorders. The 
national voluntary agencies organized in 1942 
the Council on Rehabilitation (since 1943 the 
National Council on Rehabilitation) which in- 
cludes in its membership the medical profes- 
sions and social and other agencies interested 
in special disabilities. The Council acts as a 
medium of exchange of information on all 
phases of rehabilitation, and as an advisory 
body to all agencies concerned with rehabilita- 
tion. | 
_ Notable work with respect to the severely 
handicapped is being undertaken in many lo- 
calities. The work of the Institute for Crip- 
pled and Disabled, in New York City, and of 
the Rehabilitation Center, in Cleveland, are 
well known. In both of these institutions, 
physical as well as vocational rehabilitation has 
been carried on through the years in special- 
ized workshops. There are, of course, many 
other such agencies scattered throughout the 
country, where notable work is being carried 
out. Among them are the Detroit League for 
the Handicapped; the Boston Community 
Workshop; the Providence Bureau for the 
Handicapped; the Altro Workshop for the 
Tuberculous, in New York City; the Occupa- 
tional Therapy Workshop, in St. Louis; and 
the Industrial Home for the Blind, in Brook- 
lyn. Besides these, there are national agencies 
whose local units are contributing in various 
ways to rehabilitation. The National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, ' Inc., 
through its state affiliates, has developed a 
number of noteworthy projects for the 
severely handicapped. The Goodwill Industries 
of America, Inc., and the National Industries 
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for the Blind are likewise doing important 


work in the field. 


Community Rehabilitation Centers 


Much that was learned in the rehabilitation 
programs of the armed forces is of value to 
the civilian rehabilitation program. The Sub- 
committee on Civilian Rehabilitation Centers 
of the Baruch Committee on Physical Medi- 
cine, under the chairmanship of Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk, has done much to translate this war 
experience to civilian use. In a recent report? 
the Subcommittee has made recommendations 
_ for the establishment of specialized commu- 
nity rehabilitation centers, each with capacity 
for 50 dormitory patients and 200 outpatients; 
and a system of mobile consultant unit clinics, 
for isolated disabled persons, similar to those 
used in the care of crippled children and in 
cancer control. The rehabilitation center 
would provide a definite training program and 
not be a‘ place where domiciliary care is given. 

The organization chart used by the sponsors 
of the community rehabilitation center move- 
ment shows a medical services division and a 
vocational services division, each having a 
director responsible to the administrator. Un- 
der the medical services division appear two 
branches: the physical medicine branch, un- 
der which are sections for occupational 
and physical therapy and physical recon- 
ditioning; and the psychosocial branch, with 
sections for clinical psychology and _ social 
service. Under the division of vocational 
services are branches of vocational education, 
vocational guidance and testing, and a special 
education branch. A sheltered workshop pro- 
gram and a home-bound program are pre- 
sented as adjunctive services which would be 
added only if such programs do not exist in 
the community. Research and a prosthesis 
shop are suggested as additional functions. 
It is estimated that a staff of 67 persons, 
plus one supervisory teacher for each 20 home- 
bound patients, would be necessary in each 
center. This estimate does not include person- 
nel to conduct research. Also, the personnel 
requirements for food and maintenance serv- 
ices are not included in the estimates. 


1 See Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine, infra. 
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Such a rehabilitation center would assist im- 
measurably in carrying out the state-federal 
rehabilitation program. Collateral services 
such as those proposed in the creation of these 
new facilities are one of the great needs of 
the existing rehabilitation programs. It should 
be emphasized, however, that the number and 
location of such centers need careful considera- 
tion. 

There is general agreement that nearly 80 
per cent of disabled persons can be rehabili- 
tated without the use of special type facilities. 
These are the individuals for whom physical 
restoration, training, and auxiliary facilities 
and services are adequate as to types but in- 
sufficient in number. The problem for this 
group is that of the distribution of medical 
care and medical facilities. See MepicaL Care. 
The construction and better distribution of 
hospitals, health centers, and medical and re- 
habilitation facilities; the expansion of exist- 
ing public health services, including those for 
mothers and children; the provision of an 
educational program in medical and related 
fields to train needed doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and therapists; the encouragement and sup- 
port of medical research to discover means of 
preventing and curing diseases; a national 
system through which cost of medical care on 
a prepayment basis can be spread as a means 
of decreasing the incidence of disabling dis- 
eases; an insurance system to maintain family 
income when the breadwinner is disabled — 
these are some of the measures which need to 
be taken to meet the needs of the disabled. 

The lack of special types of facilities is acute 
for the remaining 20 per cent of all disabled 
persons who require a combination of medi- 
cal, psychiatric, psychological, and other simi- 
lar types of care, as well as physical and oc- 
cupational therapy. About half of this group, 
it is estimated, will eventually become com- 
petitively employable. Of the remaining 10 
per cent, slightly less than 8 per cent will need 
sheltered workshop employment opportuni- 
ties. About 2 per cent are so severely handi- 
capped that they will not become employable 
either in competitive work opportunities or 
in workshop employment. 

The facilities proposed by the Subcommit- 
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tee on Civilian Rehabilitation Centers would 
provide, mainly for the severely disabled, 
physical rehabilitation and _ reconditioning 
facilities including physical and occupational 
therapy; new facilities for treatment of such 
disabilities as epilepsy and psychiatric difficul- 
ties; facilities for training persons in the use of 
prosthetic appliances, such as hearing aids and 
artificial limbs; facilities for preparing blind 
persons for work; sheltered workshops; and 
services to the home-bound. 


Extent of Services Rendered 


The 51 state’ rehabilitation agencies and 
the 30 commissions for the blind (23 com- 
missions for the blind in 1945) reported 267,- 
048 disabled persons on their registers dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1946,” as 
compared with 275,090 in 1945. Of this total, 
169,794 disabled persons received rehabilita- 
tion services as contrasted with 161,047 men 
and women rendered such services in 1945. An 
analysis of the cases served indicates that a 
total of 43,304 disabled persons were placed in 
employment during the year. Of this number 
36,164 were closed as rehabilitated into em- 
ployment, and the remaining 7,140 were per- 
sons either in temporary employment at the 
end of the year or in “rehabilitation employ- 


ment” who were being followed up at the close ~ 


of the year in order to determine whether 
their placements were satisfactory. Rehabilita- 
tion services were completed for 3,117 persons 
who were not placed in employment because 
of personal factors, aggravated disability, or 
death. 

The cases of 27,221 individuals were closed, 
with the rehabilitation services of interview- 
ing, counseling, and guidance being found 
sufficient to assist them in making a pens 
adjustment. 

At the end of the 1946 fiscal year, 101,450 
persons remained on the rolls of the state re- 
habilitation agencies as in the process of re- 
habilitation, and 56,256 persons were await- 
ing investigation, 

An indication of the character and extent 

1Includes the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 


2 Data for fiscal year ended June 30, 1946, are as 
of September 1, 1946, and are preliminary. 


of disablement in the population is found in 
the types of cases rehabilitated. Those suffer- 
ing from orthopedic disabilities other than 
cerebral palsy and poliomyelitis totaled 9,784; 
amputations and congenital absence of mem- 
bers, 5,119; vision defects, 4,444; hearing de- 
fects, 2,767; poliomyelitis, 2,350; pulmonary 
tuberculosis, 2,989; mental, 1,931; cardiac, 
1,254; hernia, 1,359; cerebral palsy, 568; 
asthma, 382; speech defects, 301; other, 2,852; 
and not reported, 64. Disabled persons with 
various types of orthopedic involvements 
still constitute, as in former years, about one- 
half of the disabled persons rehabilitated into 
employment during the year. 

During the 1946 fiscal year diagnostic ex- 


_ aminations were purchased for 56,669 disabled 


persons, consisting of medical examinations 
for 53,510, psychiatric examinations for 1,050, 
and psychological examinations for 2,109. 
Medical, psychiatric, surgical, dental, and other 
treatments were purchased for 7,217 persons, 
and prosthetic appliances were purchased for 
8,287 persons. 

Training is one of the basic services ex- 
tended disabled persons by state agencies as 
a means of preparing them for employment. 
The availability of a larger variety of war- 
production training activities during the early 
part of 1945 made available, without cost, un- 
limited opportunities for training. However, 
the end of the war influenced markedly the 
character of training provided disabled per- 
sons by the states. Instead of the short, in- 
tensive training for war jobs, disabled per- 
sons preferred more comprehensive and 
thorough training for peacetime pursuits. 
Training was purchased by the states for 33,- 
547 disabled persons in the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1946. Records are not available 
for those persons provided training without 
cost to the rehabilitation agencies. Of the per- 
sons for whom training was purchased, 25,028 
received training in educational institutions, 
4,311 received training on the job, and 4,208 
received correspondence or tutorial training. 
In order to provide training to this group it 
was necessary to provide transportation to 
4,243 persons and maintenance to 15,366 dis- 
abled persons during the training period. 
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Placement equipment was purchased for 
1,207 disabled persons and 234 persons were 
provided with occupational licenses during 
the 1946 fiscal year. Physical and occupational 
therapy or nursing care were furnished 382 
persons, while 5,677 persons were furnished 
hospital and convalescent home care. 

An analysis of the 36,164 disabled persons 
closed as rehabilitated into employment gives 
an excellent cross-sectional picture of per- 
sons who benefit from rehabilitation services. 
Approximately three out of four persons were 
males; about 87 per cent were white, and about 
12 per cent Negro. Disease and accidents ac- 
counted for roughly four-fifths of the disabili- 
ties. 

At the time these persons were first referred 
to the state rehabilitation agencies nearly 75 
per cent, or 27,064, were unemployed and 16 
per cent, or 5,786, had never worked. Over 
two-fifths had one or more dependents. It 
should be noted that 40 per cent were depend- 
ent on their families, about 6 per cent on re- 
lief — either governmental or voluntary — and 
that about 5 per cent were receiving unemploy- 
ment or workmen’s compensation at the time 
of referral. 

Proper placement of the disabled, after 
counseling and guidance and adequate prepa- 
ration for employment through physical 
restoration and training, makes possible job 
adjustments of considerable variation. An 
analysis of the types of jobs in which the dis- 
abled were placed after rehabilitation makes it 
evident that with proper guidance techniques 
it is possible to place the disabled person in 
any job consistent with his abilities. Disabled 
persons enter the major occupational groups 
after rehabilitation in substantially the same 
proportions as nondisabled workers, with the 
possible exception of the farming occupations. 
This may be explained by the tendency for 
disabled persons with farm background to 
shift to other areas. 

For every person permanently disabled some 
form of support must be provided. In the past 
this has too often meant governmental or vol- 
untary assistance —a temporary palliative — 
at an average yearly cost per case of $300 to 
$500. Vocational rehabilitation is effected at an 
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average cost per case of $300, which is a non- 
recurring expenditure. The results of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services measured statis- 
tically over the past fiscal year disclose the re- 
turns that accrue from this investment. As was 
pointed out above, of the 36,164 disabled per- 
sons rehabilitated during the year, nearly 75 
per cent were unemployed at the time of ap- 
plying for rehabilitation service, and 16 per 
cent had never been employed. The total 
monthly earned income of these 36,164 dis- 
abled persons was only about $970,000 im- ~ 
mediately prior to rehabilitation, but increased 
to approximately $4,700,000 after rehabilita- 
tion. 

As previously indicated, the best available 
estimates indicate that some 1,500,000 to 2,000- 
ooo disabled persons are in need of vocational 
rehabilitation. The state rehabilitation agen- 
cies had on their registers an average of about 
270,000 disabled persons per year in the past 
three years. Although this represents slightly 
more than four times the number of disabled 
known to the state rehabilitation agencies in 
1940, it still is but a small proportion of the 
number who might be served. Until 1943, in- 
sufficient funds for adequately supporting a 
nation-wide program of vocational’ rehabilita- 
tion resulted in limitations in the size of the 
case work staffs, with its resulting limitations 
on the size of the case load. The Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act Amendments of 1943 made 
possible expansion to meet the vocational re- 
habilitation needs of the disabled. The oppor- 
tunity for expansion took place, however, dur- 
ing the war when well-trained professional per- 
sonnel was difficult to obtain. Despite these 
difficulties, the number of professional person- 
nel increased gratifyingly to about twice the 
number of professional personnel available in 
1940. With legislatures meeting in 1947 in 
most states, the rehabilitation agencies are 
preparing to request sufficient funds for case 
services and other matching purposes so that 
the disabled may be more adequately served. 
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VOLUNTEERS IN SOCIAL WORK. So- 
cial work owes its beginnings to volunteers, 
public-spirited citizens who received no mate- 
rial rewards and who recognized the need for 
ameliorating human suffering. Their efforts 
resulted in the establishment of organized 
health and welfare agencies in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century and along with it 
the recognition that technically trained staffs 
were essential. 

While social workers were struggling to 
establish their professional status the volun- 
teer frequently found himself limited to board 
or committee functions or to fund-raising ac- 
tivities. The few men and women who volun- 
teered their time in these capacities, and per- 
haps in a little “friendly visiting,’ usually 
placed emphasis on moral uplift and “doing 
good” by the well-to-do on behalf of “the 
poor.” 

In the 1930’s real progress was made toward 
developing standards of volunteer service, for- 
mulating techniques of training, and defining 
opportunities for volunteers in the various 
functional fields. The Association of the Jun- 
ior Leagues of America, among the volunteer 
groups, and the Family Service Association of 
America (then the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America) and National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, among the func- 
tional organizations, took leadership with re- 
spect to volunteers in social and health agen- 
cies. The National Committee on Volunteers 
in Social Work was formed in 1933; and this 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in DirEcTory OF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 
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was the first time social workers and volun- 
teers together considered general problems in 
the whole field of volunteer service. During 
this period a few communities established a 
centralized office for recruiting, training, and 
placing volunteers in all types of social and 
health agencies. The heightening of America’s 
defense program was a spur to the establish- 
ment of more volunteer bureaus, as such a cen- 
tralized service was usually called, and at the 
outbreak of war 50 bureaus were in existence, 
most of them under the auspices of social plan- 
ning councils. See Councits 1n SoctaL Work. 

Prior to World War II, volunteer service in 
agencies was largely carried on by .nonem- 
ployed young women, and a few men work- 
ing in the evening with boys’ and young men’s 
groups. The war changed this radically; and 
with the mobilization of millions of volunteers 
for the protective services, community war 
services, and expanded agency programs, all 
strata of society were represented. Volunteers 
were drawn from every race, creed, color, and 
occupation, and from both sexes. The em- 
ployed woman made an outstanding record 
for herself. Organized labor for the first time 
entered the volunteer ranks in large numbers. 

Nearly all of the 50 volunteer bureaus in 
existence in the larger cities at the beginning 
of the war became Civilian Defense Volun- 
teer Offices under official auspices. The fed- 
eral Office of Civilian Defense (OCD) esti- 
mated that as of December, 1943, there were 
4,300 such local Offices. In addition to devel- 
oping the protection programs, the OCD gave 
leadership to volunteer programs in the com- 
munity war services, most of which lay in the 
field of social and health work. 


Gains from the War Experience 


It is obvious that the war gave a decided 
impetus to volunteer service in social work. 
Recruitment of large numbers of volunteers 
by a greatly increased number of central vol- 
unteer bureaus was coupled with serious war- 
time staff shortages and an intensified need 
for social services by new segments of the com- 
munity. 

Small communities, which previously had 
had no organized social work, found them- 
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selves organizing social services under the 
pressure of necessity (perhaps a day nursery, 
perhaps a recreation program for war work- 
ers) and the work had to be done largely by 
volunteers. Local councils of the United Sery- 
ice Organizations, Inc. (USO), in such com- 
munities were often the first groups to plan 
effectively for volunteers. 

It is obvious that of all these volunteers, 
brought into the field through the stimulus 
of war, many will retain an active interest in 
their communities in the years ahead. Per- 
haps the greatest gain is in the breadth of the 
postwar volunteer rolls. Most cities report 
smaller numbers of volunteers but none has 
reported the withdrawal of any one group. In 
other words, the volunteer ranks are still 
broadly representative of all elements of the 
population, and the country apparently is not 
going back to the prewar situation where the 
volunteer usually came from the upper eco- 
nomic brackets. A striking example is the fact 
that an increasing number of members of 
labor organizations are serving on agency 
boards. See Lazor AND SociaL Work. 

Understandably, professional social workers 
are taking the volunteer much more seriously 
than heretofore. Recently, almost an entire is- 
sue of the official organ of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers was for the first 
time devoted to various aspects of volunteer 
service.t During the winter of 1945-1946 the 
three national functional councils, the Social 
Case Work Council of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, the Education-Recreation 
Council of the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly, and the National Health Council, held 
many meetings and eventually produced a 
pamphlet, in cooperation with Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., on the needs for and 
uses of volunteers.” Individual national agen- 
cies are developing more specific material for 
their own fields. During the war the National 
Travelers Aid Association employed two full- 
time staff members whose sole responsibility 
was the development of volunteer programs, 


1 See The Compass (infra). 
2 See Community Chests and Councils, Inc. To 
Have and To Hold Volunteers in Community Service 


(infra). 
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and this in turn has probably had a bearing on 
the fact that the large local units of this or- 
ganization now employ full-time staff for this 
purpose. 

A gain from the war experience is the fact 
that many local agencies who used volunteers 
for the first time and were satisfied with the 
results are continuing to use them. Govern- 
mental agencies, in particular, which had not 
had citizen participation are now concerned 
with developing opportunities for citizens to 
have closer contact through actual work with 
the agencies. In a postwar surveyt in New 
York City made by a competent professional 
staff, looking into the need for a central vol- 
unteer bureau, it was proved that all types of 
agencies want volunteers. With the exception 
of hospitals, large numbers were not desired 
for work within the agency but recommenda- 
tions were made for useful projects to be car- 
ried by volunteers outside the agencies but 
helpful to their work. 

An indirect gain to social work, in that any- 

thing which benefits the community will bene- 
fit social work’s clients, is the fact that agen- 
cies other than those in the social work field 
are increasingly using volunteers. Some of the 
progressive museums have developed good 
programs for volunteers and are enthusiastic 
over the results. Schools and adult education 
services, children’s theaters, radio councils, 
and other cultural and educational programs 
are looking for more volunteer assistance. 
' The war gave the teen-age group oppor- 
tunities for service they had never had before, 
and organizations serving youth are placing 
increasing emphasis on community service on 
the part of their members, both for the satis- 
faction the individual receives from it and be- 
cause useful though simple services are per- 
formed. 

Women’s organizations are urging their 
members with increased emphasis to volun- 
teer their time for the benefit of the commu- 
nity. A pioneer in the field of training and 
placing volunteers for social and health agen- 


1 New York National War Fund. Citizen Partictpa- 
tion in Community Services: A Survey of Volunteer 
Needs and Opportunities in New York City. 50 pp. 
1946. Includes a bibliography. 
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cies, the Association of the Junior Leagues of 
America prepares each member to take her 
place in the life of the community and makes 
community service a condition of continuing 
membership. The Association is raising the 
standards of its basic orientation course in 
community problems and placing more em- 
phasis on continuing education and more care- 
ful placement in a community agency. The 
National Council of Jewish Women is urging 
its members to take volunteer jobs in the 
community in addition to carrying on the 
Council’s own program. The American 
Women’s Voluntary Services, established for 
war service, has decided to recruit and train 
women for various peacetime services. The 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the American Association of University 
Women, and other women’s organizations are 
more concerned than heretofore that their 
members shall participate in solving commu- 
nity problems. Most of the Red Cross volun- 
teer corps are continuing, though with fewer 
members. The USO has published a pamphlet 
in cooperation with Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., entitled Transfer (infra), di- 
rected to the individual USO volunteer and 
urging him to transfer his assistance to com- 
munity agencies when the local USO activities 
cease. 


Community Planning for Volunteer Service 


The Civilian Defense Volunteer Offices, as 
such, ceased to exist with the end of OCD. 
Looking toward reconversion, in 1944 the As- 
sociation of the Junior Leagues of America 
and Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
jointly sponsored and financed a study? of 
postwar plans and possibilities for the con- 
tinuance of local centralized services for re- 
cruiting, placing, and training volunteers. 

Experience in using 11,000,000 volunteers 
who served during the war proved that some 
type of local democratic agency which can 
offer leadership in all matters affecting the 
participation of citizens in the affairs of their 
communities is essential. The following ad-. 


1 See Community Chests and Councils, Inc. Looking 
to the Future. (infra). 


vantages of such an agency are now generally 
accepted:* 


A centrally located, nonpartisan bureau 
where citizens of all races, creeds, colors, sexes, 
and ages may seek volunteer work, insures 
equal opportunities for service according to 
abilities rather than according to what organi- 
zation the volunteer belongs to, how much 
money he has, or what part of town he lives in. 

It is a central point where the volunteer may 
quickly secure information about all kinds of 
volunteer work which needs to be done in the 
community. 

It is a pool of information about the volun- 
teer power of the community, and this pro- 
vides agencies with a complete resource for 
both “service” and “administrative” volun- 
teers. 

By an initial screening of volunteers it pro- 
tects the agency against applicants who are en- 
tirely unsuited, but does not deprive the 
agency of the right to select its own volunteers. 

It protects from repeated calls the volun- 
teer who is already busy. 

It makes possible forceful voicing of the 
volunteer viewpoint through its broad knowl- 
edge of volunteers’ experiences. 

It offers leadership to agencies on how to 
organize for volunteers, how to describe vol- 
unteer jobs, and how to plan for training, 
supervision, and recognition of volunteers. 

It is a focal point for arranging programs 
for the general education of the citizenry re- 
garding community needs and resources. 

It is a resource to membership organizations 
which wish assistance in stimulating their 
members to participate in community pro- 
grams, and provides machinery for routing 
the members into community service. 


Exact statistics are not available but it is 
known that approximately a hundred civilian 
defense volunteer offices have become volun- 
teer bureaus, and other communities which 
allowed the service to lapse are making plans to 
start again. The volunteer bureaus have been 
set up under voluntary auspices with a broadly 
representative governing body. They are fre- 
quently under the social planning council, and 
a few have partial tax support and official en- 
dorsement. 


1 As stated in A Handbook on the Organization and 
Operation of a Volunteer Service Bureau (infra). 
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Advisory Committee on Volunteer Service 


As was said above, the OCD was responsible 
for developing centralized recruiting and re- 
ferral services during the war. Therefore, dur- 
ing the early war years the National Commit- 
tee on Volunteers in Social Work was fairly 
inactive and in late 1943 it disbanded and be- 
came the nucleus of an Advisory Committee 
on Volunteer Service of Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc. The purpose of this latter 
Committee is to increase the quality and quan- 
tity of volunteer knowledge, participation, and 
interest in community service. It is composed 
of a cross-section of persons interested and ac- 
tive in the field of volunteer service, both lo- 
cally and nationally, but not officially repre- 
sentative of any organization or group. The 
Committee is geographically representative 
and includes leaders from the following types 
of organizations: agencies engaged in volun- 
teer recruiting, training, and referral activi- 
ties; agencies which are actual or potential 
users of volunteers; and organizations from 
which many volunteers are drawn, including 
labor unions. Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, Inc., incorporated the Committee as a per- 
manent department in 1946. 

The Committee offers consultative guid- 
ance, including field service, on the organiza- 
tion and operation of local volunteer service 
bureaus. In July, 1946, it published a compre- 
hensive pamphlet entitled A Handbook on the 
Organization and Operation of a Volunteer 
Service Bureau (infra), which gives detailed 
information on the steps of organization, aus- 
pices, setup, staff and equipment, files, recruit- 
ment, finding of opportunities, interviewing 
of prospective volunteers, referrals to agencies, 
follow-up, training, and publicity. The Hand- 
book also includes the official national “Plan 
of Recognition for Community Volunteer 
Service.” 

The Committee also gives leadership and 
consultative service on volunteer programs to 
national and local agencies and to civic organi- 
zations interested in this subject. It works with 
government departments concerned with 
broader citizen participation and with volun- 
teer organizations such as the Red Cross, Jun- 
ior League, and the American Women’s Vol- 
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untary Services. It endeavors to interest schools 


of social work in including instruction on the 


opportunities for and responsibilities of lay- 
men in social work and on the development 
of a volunteer program in agencies. 


Plan of Recognition for Community Volunteer 
Service 


In May, 1946, in response to requests from 
local volunteer bureaus, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Volunteer Service of Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., announced a “Plan 
of Recognition with Awards for Community 
Volunteer Service.” ‘The plan provides for the 
awarding of a Community Volunteer Service 
Certificate to any individual who completes 
one hundred hours of volunteer service. Upon 
receipt of the certificate the volunteer is enti- 
tled to purchase a Community Volunteer 
Service Emblem. 

The Committee will extend the privileges 
of the plan through the local volunteer bureau, 
provided that the following conditions are 
met: 


The local volunteer bureau must be a repre- 
sentative, democratic, and sustained operation 
under responsible management, geared to 
serve persons who wish to volunteer their serv- 
ices, and to community agencies and programs 
which can utilize their services. 

The volunteer bureau must subscribe to the 
“Principles of Volunteer Service” of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Volunteer Service of 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 

The volunteer bureau must agree (a) to act 
as the agent of the community as a whole and 
of the agency or agencies to which the volun- 
teer has given his service; (b) to limit the ap- 
plication of the plan to volunteers who are 
individually registered in the volunteer bu- 
reau; (c) to issue to each active volunteer an 
identification card bearing the official CVS 
emblem, which the volunteer may carry and 
which may serve to introduce the volunteer 
transferring to another community in which 
the Recognition Plan is operating; (d) to ac- 
cept the minimum of 100 hours within a year’s 
period as the basis for the point where the off- 
cial CVS emblem, in the form of a pin, will 
first be used in connection with the recogni- 
tion of a volunteer’s service; (e) to include in 
the minimum roo hours the time required for 


any training course satisfactorily completed 
in preparation for a specific local community 
volunteer service; (f) to include in the plan 
volunteers under sixteen years of age, and 
older teen-agers still in school, with a modifi- 
cation that hours of service may be reduced 
from 100 to 50 hours and that youth groups 
may be registered in the name of their leader. 
instead of individually; (g) to make no 
changes in the design of the basic emblem or 
the wording thereon without first consulting 
the Advisory Committee on Volunteer Serv- 
ice; (h) to arrive at a way of measuring the 
hours (100 a year is suggested) for board and 
committee members; and (i) to keep accurate 
records of the hours served by individual vol- 
unteers (100 for the initial certificate and pin 
and minimum of too hours for each succeed- 
ing year). 

The volunteer bureau must agree to report 
periodically to the Advisory Committee on 
Volunteer Service on a form to be provided for 
the purpose, regarding the number, and so 
forth, of volunteers receiving recognition. 

The volunteer bureau must agree to con- 
duct the recognition program in a dignified 
and appropriate manner to the end that vol- 
unteers earning the CVS emblem in different 
communities over the country shall be proud 
to meet one another, and agencies shall be 
equally proud to have their volunteers so rec- 
ognized. 


In the beginning, the Advisory Committee 
on Volunteer Service will offer the plan only 
through volunteer bureaus. However, if com- 
munities having no volunteer bureau are sufh- 
ciently interested, the Committee reserves the 
right to arrange extension of the privilege to 
such communities. 


The Volunteer and the Agency 


Board membership has often been the major 
medium for volunteer participation in the 


work of an agency. The agency board is in a 


position of trusteeship to the community—the 
taxpayer, contributor, and client—to assure 
maximum service at minimum costs. In close 
partnership with the staff, board members’ 
functions include: periodic inventory of op- 
eration, finances, and function of the agency; 
interpretation of community needs and atti- 
tudes to the staff; interpretation of the agency’s 
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function to the community; policy making; 
choosing, supervising, and, if necessary, re- 
moving the executive; budgeting; relating the 
work of the agency to the whole field through 
participation in community-wide committees 
and attendance at state and national confer- 
enices; participating in community-wide fund 
raising; and insisting upon provision by the 
agency of data upon which intelligent citizens 
can take action. Effective boards represent a 
cross-section of all segments of the commu- 
nity and should, through rotation or other 
means, enlist the service of active and out- 
standing community leadership. See ApM1nIs- 
TRATION OF SoctAL AGENCIES. 

The referral of volunteers to health and 
welfare agencies is conditional upon a mutual 
acceptance of certain responsibilities. The 
agency should analyze and clearly define jobs 
in terms of specific duties, carefully dividing 
work between professional and _ volunteer 
staffs. Adequate supervision and training are 
most important. Many agencies appoint a vol- 
unteer supervisor to integrate volunteer activ- 
ity in the agency and to act as liaison between 
the agency and central volunteer bureau and 
other agencies using volunteers. To avoid vol- 
unteer staff turnover, substitutions for finan- 
cial compensation are provided in terms of 
work satisfactions, advancement, and personal 
recognition. Paid staff members must be pre- 
pared to accept the volunteer as an integral 
part of the agency and to offer close coopera- 
tion. 


Principles of Volunteer Service 


The best description of the present status 
of volunteer service in social work is contained 
in the following “Principles,” adopted by the 
Advisory Committee on Volunteer Service of 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., in De- 
cember, 1945: 


Volunteer Service is that voluntary effort, 
given without pay, by any individual in a 
community who wishes to share therein the 
responsibilities of those democratic institu- 
tions concerned with the advancement of hu- 
man welfare. The opportunities of citizen 
participation are the privilege and obligation 


of all. 
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Because the solution of civic, economic, edu- 
cation, political, and social problems depends 
to a large extent upon the quality of citizen 
participation, the continuing development of 
more effective volunteer service, through 
which the best potential leadership is found 
and trained, is of real significance. 

Recognition of a reciprocal relationship 
built on mutual respect and responsibility be- 
tween the volunteer and the professional, each 
with individual areas of competence defined 
and understood, is necessary to the best devel- 
opment of a social attitude and an intellectual 
technique with which to approach common 
objectives. 

Volunteers should never be used in jobs or 
services for which money has been provided 


-for paid personnel, or for which money could 


be secured through proper channels and ac- 
tion. Exceptions might be in (a) essential jobs 
impossible to fill with paid personnel because 
of manpower conditions, provided the particu- 
lar effect of these conditions does not result 
directly from poor personnel practices in com- 
parison with similar operations; and (b) in 
situations where money might be made avail- 
able for initiation or extension of services upon 
demonstration by volunteers of the need for 


and value of such services. 


Giving effective volunteer service requires 
sincere interest in the work to be done, will- 
ingness to accept the necessary training and 
supervision, and a businesslike approach to the 
job. A good volunteer should be as dependable 
as a paid worker. 

Receiving volunteer service requires recog- 
nition of the usefulness of such workers to the 
agency's program, respect for their desire to 
contribute time and effort without pay, and 
constructive interest in their education and 
supervision. 
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YOUTH SERVICES.* The programs de- 
scribed in this article are those which have been 
organized nationally, by voluntary associations 
of adults, for young persons between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-five years. Services for 
those under sixteen years of age are described 
elsewhere. See Boys’ AND Girts’ Work Or- 
GANIZATIONS. 

Activities for all ages are provided by the 
majority of the organizations included, but in 
this article attention is directed to those relat- 
ing to youth. Not included among the organi- 
zations discussed are federal agencies; national 
voluntary organizations which do not have lo- 
cal units with a youth membership, even 
though their activities affect standards of work 
and promote extension of services; organiza- 
tions which are youth-initiated; political, fra- 
ternal, nationality, and labor organizations; 
groups organized for a specific cause such as 
world government, temperance, and so forth; 
professional organizations concerned with 
services to. youth; individual church youth 
services; and voluntary youth-serving or- 
ganizations which have in their membership 
only a small percentage of! persons over six- 
teen years of age. Both sectarian and non- 
sectarian voluntary associations are included. 

Some individual services are provided by 
the organizations discussed, but the programs 
consist chiefly of leisure-time educational and 
recreational group activities. 


Associated Youth Serving Organizations 


The Associated Youth Serving Organiza- 
tions (AYSO) was organized in 1943 in order 
to facilitate responsible joint planning and 
action among national voluntary agencies con- 
cerned with the needs of children and youth. 
The seven national agencies comprising its 
membership were the Boys’ Clubs of America, 


1 For names of national agencies in this field listed 
in Directory oF AGENCIEs in Part Two, see INDEX 
under the title of this article. 
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Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, National Federa- 
tion of Settlements, National Jewish Welfare 
Board, National Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, and National Board 
of the Young Womens Christian Associations. 
In July, 1946, these member organizations 
joined other organizations in the development 
of a Youth Division of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, and at that time the AYSO, 
as such, became inactive. 

During its existence as a separate agency 
the AYSO conducted a program, the develop- 
ment of which was the responsibility of a coun- 
cil and committees representing the member 
agencies and members-at-large. Priority was 
given to program projects which were of com- 
mon interest, and in which collaborative effort 
might result in more effective national serv- 
ices. Local affiliates of the member organiza- 
tions were, of course, encouraged to cooperate 
with each other through councils of social 
agencies or similar groups. 

Activities included national planning and 
publications for use locally concerning: pro- 
fessional personnel standards and practices; 
postwar needs of youth; extension of services 
to rural areas; development of principles of 
good relationship between youth agencies and 
community chests; cooperation with labor or- 
ganizations, housing officials, and other or- 
ganizations; preparation of a guide to local 
planning of youth services; the development 
of a nation-wide interagency project, “Youth 
United for a Better Home Town,” involving 
community study and action by units of the 
member agencies and other organizations. 


Catholic Youth Programs 


The Youth Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference has for its pur- 
pose three main objectives: (a) to facilitate 
the exchange of information regarding the 
philosophy, organization, program-content, 
and methods of Catholic youth work; (b) to 
contact and evaluate all national, govern- 
mental, and nongovernmental youth organiza- 
tions and youth-serving agencies; and (c) to 
promote the National Catholic Youth Council 
as the federating agency for all approved 
Catholic youth groups. 


Youth Services 


The Youth Department is a servicing agency 
and not a superauthority imposed on existing 
youth groups or organizations. It does not 
dominate or control agencies set up by bishops 
in individual dioceses, nor does it propose to 
divert the interests of Catholic youth from 


‘local and diocesan projects to works of na- 


tional significance. On the contrary, the De- 
partment provides the framework in which co- 
ordination of all Catholic youth work can be> 
achieved. It helps Catholic youth leaders and 
young people better to understand the prob- 
lems centering about youth; and it furnishes 
information and documentation adequate for 
the interpretation of youth work, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, voluntary and governmental, 
youth-led and adult-sponsored, domestic and 
foreign. Finally it develops, under the Hier- 
archy, the National Catholic Youth Council. 

The National Catholic Youth Council was 
initiated by the Administrative Board of the 
Conference and approved at the General Meet- 
ing of the Bishops in 1937. It is a federation 
of all existing approved Catholic youth groups 
in the United States. The Council makes pro- 


vision for two sections—the Diocesan Sec- 


tion, and the College and University Section. 
The Diocesan Section is designed to include 
the respective diocesan youth councils which 
voluntarily associate themselves with the na- 
tional organization. A diocesan youth council 
is a federation of the approved Catholic youth 
groups within the confines of a diocese. It is a 
unifying and coordinating device, the primary 
purpose of which is to place youth’s forces 
under the sponsorship of the Ordinary. The 
College and University Section makes provi- 
sion for two national student federations, the 
National Federation of Catholic College Stu- 
dents and the Newman Club Federation. 
The National Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students unites the student bodies of the 
Catholic institutions of higher learning in the 
United States. It assists both the colleges and 
the various student groups to give energetic 
and practical application to the teachings of 
the Holy Father and the Church’s leaders 
regarding the formation of a Christian- 
minded apostolate among the Catholic laity, 
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and contributes to the-spreading and deepen- 
ing of a highly trained Catholic opinion. 

The Newman Club Federation unites the 
groups of Catholic students attending secular 
institutions of higher learning for the purpose 
of mutual helpfulness and united effort in 
promoting the religious, intellectual, moral, 
and social standards of the students, and to 
advance the work of the Church. 

The National Catholic Youth Council works 
through diocesan youth councils and the two 
student federations mentioned above. To 
quote from the Catholic Youth Directory 
(infra): “The real youth activity is carried on 
essentially in the parish youth groups and the 
local units of the different movements in 
which Catholic youth are organized. The 
movements provide opportunity to train youth 
in the application of Catholic principles along 
the lines of religious work, social and eco- 
nomic life, citizenship, and recreation, in- 
cluding athletics, social life, and arts and 
crafts. Provision is also made for leadership 
training for young people and adult youth 
leaders. Study and discussion clubs and lead- 
ers’ conferences are organized; conferences 
on local, deanery, and diocesan bases are held 
for youth, youth leaders, and youth chaplains. 
The annual conference of diocesan youth di- 
rectors provides for similar contacts on a na- 
tional scale.” 

More recently new forms of Catholic youth 
activity have been developed in the specialized 
field known as “Catholic action.” Through 
the Americanized “Jocist” movement, well- 
trained lay leaders under the supervision of 
the clergy work as lay apostles in their own 
social milieu: young workers among working 
youth; students among youth in high schools, 
colleges, and universities; and young farmers 
in rural communities. This movement is in- 
terested not only in the religious formation of 
the membership and the moral transforma- 
tion of the workers’ world, but it is also con- 
cerned with social services for young workers 
(health, employment, recreation, professional 
guidance). 

Many Catholic youth groups working in a 
special field of interest are national in scope, 
and some of them are of long standing and are 


well organized, such as the Holy Name So- 
ciety, Sodality of Our Lady, and the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade. Some adult or- 
ganizations have developed youth programs, 
such as the Knights of Columbus, the Catholic 
Central Verein of America, and so forth. In 
addition there are certain national Catholic 
organizations conducting activities which en- 
tirely or in part serve youth’s needs: the Christ 
Child Society, National Council of Catholic 
Women; National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, and others. See CaTHottc Sociau 
Work. ? 


National Federation of Settlements 


In 1946 the National Federation of Settle- 
tlements had a membership of 205 affiliated set- 
tlements or neighborhood centers in industrial 
communities throughout the country. The na- 
tional organization provides general help on 
personnel, program, and administration of 
neighborhood houses through materials, field 
service, and conferences. Current information 
is made available concerning national social 
issues affecting the constituency. The National 
Federation represents the interests of local 
affiliates in collaborative efforts with other 
national organizations and federal agencies. 

No statistics have been compiled nationally 
concerning the number of young men and 
women aged sixteen to twenty-five years who. 
are served by the settlements. Since the con- 
clusion of the war, however, the number of 
members within this age group has been in- 
creasing rapidly. 

In ‘neighborhood centers, clubs are the 
favorite organizational device for this age, al- 
though classes, interest groups, councils, 
forums, discussion groups, workshops, and 
canteens are also found in most houses. Since 
the form of organization is determined by each 
individual group, some clubs are for young 
men or young women. while others are for 
mixed groups. Programs include social activi- 
ties, athletics and sports, weekend or vacation 
camping, dramatics, music, arts and crafts, dis- , 
cussion of personal problems, and study and 
action on social issues. See SETTLEMENTS AND 
NeicHBorHoop Housks. 
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National Jewish Welfare Board 
The National Jewish Welfare Board had 


288 affliated local units in 1946, known as 
Jewish Community Centers, Young Men’s 
Hebrew Associations, Young Women’s He- 
brew Associations, and in some instances by 
other names. While these centers serve a wide 
age range, from boys and girls to older adults, 
they have a membership of approximately 
180,000 young persons between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-five years. For the program 
carried on for the younger boys and girls, see 
National Jewish Welfare Board in Boys’ AND 
Girts’ Work ORGANIZATIONS. 

The national organization assists with the 
development of programs suitable to the needs 
of each Jewish Center through program ma- 
terial, leaders’ conferences, and _ institutes; 
maintains a national and regional staff which 
gives direct help on administration and pro- 
gram, surveys of needs, relationships with the 
total community, personnel standards, and 
placement; and gives aid on specific problems 
such as vocational counseling, health, camp- 
ing, and so forth. 

Young people are members of local Jewish 
Centers, being related to the national organi- 
zations through the Center affiliation. Mem- 
bership at most of the Centers is open to per- 
sons of any religious faith. For the most part, 
the young members organize themselves into 
clubs, although classes, interest groups, can- 
teens, and other organizational devices also 
are used widely. Most groups have a mixed 
membership of young men and women. In 
some instances during the past year, veterans 
have organized Young Adult Leagues and 
other independent groups. Within the Centers 
a number of veteran groups have organized 
units of established veterans’ associations. All 
groups have the guidance of professional work- 
ers and volunteer leadership. 

Within the Jewish community, this age 
group frequently bands together into a Jew- 
ish Youth Council, composed of representa- 
tives from various groups within the Center 
and often including representatives from other 
Jewish organizations in the community. Such 
councils serve as planning groups for coopera- 
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tive efforts and are often related to nonsectar- 
ian groups in a city-wide youth council. 

Physical facilities of Jewish Center build- 
ings include club, social activity, and game 
rooms, workshops, auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
and occasionally swimming pools. While the 
largest part of the program takes place within 
the Center building, a number of Centers have 
area workers who develop program in various 
locations throughout the community. 

Although policies and practices vary in 
different localities, the general objectives 
which motivate Jewish Centers in the develop- 
ment of program are (a) to provide opportu- 
nities for making social adjustments, for learn- 
ing skills, for stimulating new ideas, for add- 
ing knowledge, and for training and partici- 
pation in community living; (b) to provide 
knowledge of historical and contemporary 
Jewish life, and specific preparation for Jewish 
communal responsibilities; and (c) to provide 
training for leadership. 

Jewish Centers emphasize the need to edu- 
cate youth to take a responsible place in the 
community. Individuals develop under the 
spontaneous activity growing out of a self- 
motivated program related to interests and 
needs. In groups, youth learn to think together, 
to plan, and to serve. The Centers have in- 
tensified their educational objectives to create 
opportunities for learning about current so- 
cial issues through group discussion, forums, 
panels, institutes, club and interclub activities, 
dramatics, films, exhibits, and similar educa- 
tional media. 

There are numerous other Jewish national 
organizations concerned wholly or in part 
with youth programs of a fraternal, religious, 
or social service character. Many of the local 
chapters of these organizations meet and con- 
duct their activities within the Jewish Centers. 
Among the associations for young men are 
Aleph Zadik Aleph of the B’nai B’rith, and 
Masada (Youth Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica); for young women, Junior Hadassah and 
the National Council of Jewish Juniors; for 
students, Avukah (the American Student 
Zionist Federation) and the B’nai B’rith Hillel 
Foundations. Other groups, such as the Young 
Judaea and Habonim, serve both boys and 
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girls. The American Jewish Congress and 
the American Jewish Committee maintain 
youth divisions, and the National Conference 
of Jewish Social Welfare and the Council of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds devote 
their efforts in part to the study of youth prob- 
lems and youth programs. See JEwisH Soctau 


Work. 


The United Christian Youth Movement 


The United Christian Youth Movement is 
a concerted effort of the Protestant youth agen- 
cies of North America to unite their young 
people in a common program emphasis. Forty- 
two Protestant denominations (representing 
go per cent of Protestantism and approxi- 
mately ten million young people) are served 
by the combined efforts of these agencies work- 
ing through 186 state, provincial, and com- 
munity youth councils and councils of reli- 
gious education. 

Initiated in 1934, the movement has the sup- 
port and cooperation of all major Protestant 
youth-serving agencies. No new local church 
or interdenominational organization is or has 
been contemplated; the movement works 
through the regular denominational agencies 
and state and local Protestant groups. The 
United Christian Youth Movement seeks to 
undergird the work of local churches and to 
help prepare young people who are members 
of local church youth groups for a cooperative 
world, 

The Youth Division of the International 
Council of Religious Education through its 
staff, counseled by an administrative com- 
mittee, publishes program materials; furnishes 
field services to help local groups plan coopera- 
tive action; plans the annual observance of 
Youth Week in which approximately 5,000,- 
000 young people participate; directs six 
regional conferences each summer at which 
I,000 young people receive training in the 
method, program, and philosophy of Chris- 
tian cooperation; and every fourth year, spon- 
sors the Christian Youth Conference of North 
America. 

Emphases for the United Christian Youth 
Movement are written into the annual pro- 
grams of denominational youth fellowships 


and state, provincial, and local youth coun- 
cils. The program for 1945-1946 is based on a 
central theme of “Youth United for Christ” 
and includes emphasis on developing an inter- 
racial fellowship and on becoming world citi- 
zens. 


Young Men’s Christian Associations 


In July, 1946, the National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States of America (YMCA) had 
affiliated with it 1,345 community and student 
Associations in the United States. These local 


‘units are affiliated through the National Coun- 


cil with the World’s Alliance of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and with YMCA’s or- 
ganized in 66 countries. 

Through a national, state, and area staff, 
counseled by lay advisory committees, the 
National Council assists local YMCA’s in de- 
veloping programs adapted to the needs of 
boys, high school youth, young adults, mili- 
tary personnel, transportation employes, col- 
lege and university students, rural and small 
town constituency, and industrial service per- 
sonnel. Specialized help is given on physical 
education, public affairs and citizenship train- 
ing, religious emphasis, visual education, 
buildings and furnishings, administration and 
finance, community surveys, and professional 
personnel recruitment, placement, and train- 
ing. 

Young men sixteen to twenty-five years of 
age, as well as other age groups of men and 
boys, are members of local Associations. They 
participate in clubs, classes, teams, special 
interest groups, forums, indoor and outdoor 
athletics and sports, camping, and social ac- 
tivities. In addition to group activities many 
YMCA’s provide counseling services, various 
types of vocational training, health examina- 
tions, and residences for young men. 

Services with young people, other than 
university and college students, are related to 
two nationally organized groups of members: 
Hi-Y clubs of senior high school boys, and 
young men’s groups for those aged eighteen 
to twenty-five years. In 1945 these organiza- 
tions had a membership of 201,135 aged fif- 
teen through seventeen years, and 168,466 
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aged eighteen through twenty-four years. An 

approximately equal number of nonmembers 
participate in youth activities. The constitu- 
ency is interracial and is drawn from upper 
class high school students and young men in 
industrial, commercial, and business occupa- 
tions. For information about the program for 
boys, see Young Men’s @hristian Associations 
in Boys’ AND Girts’ Work ORGANIZATIONS. 

There were also 142,000 women and girl 
members -of local YMCA’s as of December, 
1945, with the largest percentage of this num- 
ber in the sixteen to twenty-five-year age 
range. In some instances, separate activities are 
organized for young women, but for the most 
part they participate in coeducational activi- 
ties. 

_In the past year, veterans of the armed 
services have greatly increased the enrollment 
of YMCA’s. In January, 1946, a selected group 
of 200 Associations reported that the number 
of veterans enrolled during the month was 
equal to one-half of the Associations’ total 
enrollment of young men for 1944. Veterans 
participate in the regular program and assume 
volunteer leadership responsibilities. Many are 
men who had their first experience with group 
activities in the United Service Organizations 
(USO) wartime program, in which the 
YMCA participated. YMCA’s are cooperating 
in the establishment of the Association of Barb 
Wire Clubs for former prisoners of war. Many 
chapters of this new veterans’ group meet in 
YMCA buildings. 

A National Young Men’s Assembly, which 
meets biennially, is formed by representatives 
of local YMCA youth clubs and councils and 
by state and area YMCA conferences. Young 
persons representing the Assembly serve as 
members of the National Council, the execu- 
tive body for the more than 1,300 YMCA’s 
in the United States. A National Young Men’s 
Council, composed of officers elected by the 
National Young Men’s Assembly and repre- 
sentatives appointed by state and area young 
men’s councils, functions as the ad interim 
body for the Assembly. 

Through the Assembly and Council, young 
people in YMCA’s maintain relationships with 
other national and international youth or- 
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ganizations, recommend procedures and stand- 
ards for the extension and improvement of 
local youth services, establish aims and objec- 
tives for work with youth, exchange experi- 
ences in programs and activities, and seek 
understanding and constructive action on is- 
sues affecting young people. 

Program emphases that are recommended 
by the national organization include: voca- 
tional assistance and continuation of educa- 
tion beyond formal schooling, to aid in de- 
veloping significant life plans in light of a 
continuous understanding of the world; im- 
provement and extension of social and recrea- 
tional skills, with channels for their expres- 
sion, including self-directed group life (some 
of which will be coeducational) that provides 
opportunities for learning the skills of demo- 
cratic living; maintenance and improvement 
of mental and physical health, with activities 
that lead to self-understanding; preparation 
for marriage and homemaking, with special 
attention to sex education; cultural and citi- 
zenship education to aid in appreciation and 
discharge of responsibilities as citizens, and 
to stimulate interest, appreciation, and skills 
in music, drama, arts, and other cultural re- 
sources; leadership development and creative 
expression among young men; Christian out- 


look and values, and channels for religious 


expression that include worthy services to the 
community, nation, and the world. 


Young Women’s Christian Associations 


Affiliated with the National Board of the 
Young Womens Christian Associations of the 
United States of America (YWCA) in 1946 
were 434 community Associations and 599 
student Associations organized on university 
and college campuses. In addition there were 
373 units known as Registered YWCA’s in 
small communities. 

A triennial convention of delegated repre- 
sentatives elected by the Association members 
determines the national program emphases. 
Young women of the sixteen to twenty-five- 
year age group take an important part in the 
conventions. Affiliated YWCA’s are autono- 
mous units which develop their own programs. 
Nevertheless, most Associations give serious 
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consideration to the inclusion in local pro- 
grams of the national emphases which they 
have helped to determine. The National Board 
and national stafi are committed to a responsi- 
bility for carrying out the actions of national 
conventions. 

The YWCA’s of the United States are re- 
lated to YWCA’s in 62 other countries 
through the affhliation of the National Board 
with the World’s Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. The National Board assists in 
the developing of Associations in other coun- 
tries through program grants and provision of 
American staff. 

Throughout its eighty-eight years of life 
the YWCA in this country has been concerned 
with the application of Christian ideals and 
principles to everyday living. It has taken an 
active interest in world, national, and com- 
munity issues, especially problems of indus- 
trial and “white collar” workers, adolescents, 
and home women. The integration of racial, 
religious, and nationality groups in Associa- 
tion and community life is a special concern 
of the YWCA, which opens its membership to 
all women and girls. 

The National Board is responsible for the 
development of the national movement in 
this country and to this end assists local units 
through field service, correspondence, pro- 
gram materials, conferences, seminars, and 
workshops, as well as through recruitment, 
training, and placement of qualified profes- 
sional workers. 

Young people sixteen to twenty-five years 
of age are found in various activities sponsored 
by local YWCA’s such as health education, 
homemaking, secretarial, nursing, and lan- 
guage classes, public affairs forums, discussions 
on personal and family relationships, weekend 
and vacation camping, social activities, dramat- 
ics, crafts, music, dancing, and art apprecia- 
tion groups. Association policy and program 
committees offer young people of this age 
an opportunity to share responsibly with the 
other age groups included in the total mem- 
bership. 

Opportunity for management of their own 
affairs and for developing a self-directed pro- 
gram is offered young women through pro- 





grams organized in relation to occupations. 
In mid-1946 approximately 57,000 belonged 
to business and professional women’s clubs 
and 27,500 to industrial women’s clubs. Many 
of the 251,848 Y-Teens (formerly Girl Re- 


serves), the younger girls’ division of the 
YWCA, fall within the sixteen to eighteen- 
year age range. For information about the 
program for Y-Teens see Young Women’s 
Christian Associations in Boys’ AND GirLs’ 
Work ORGANIZATIONS. 

Each division of the YWCA has freedom of 
action on its own interests within Association 
policies. Each holds a national assembly dur- 
ing the national YWCA convention; each has 
area weekend and summer conferences. The 
national assemblies elect officers who, to- 
gether with area representatives elected at 
summer conferences, compose national coun- 
cils. These councils are responsible for pro- 
motion and further development of national. 
program emphases. 
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NATIONAL AGENCIES—GOVERNMENTAL 


Note: The federal bureaus, divisions, or other agencies included in this list are those whose activities 
seem to be within or most significantly ‘related to social work. Seven intergovernmental organizations are 
also included. The list is believed to be correct as of October, 1946. The following classification indicates 
which agencies are set up under federal departments and which are independent. 


AGENCIES FUNCTIONING UNDER FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS 
Executive Office of the President 


Division of Statistical Standards, Bureau of the 
Budget 


Department of Agriculture 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Econom- 


ics 
Extension Service 
Farm Credit Administration 
Farmers Home Administration 
Food Distribution Programs Branch 
Forest Service 
Labor Branch 
Rural Electrification Administration 


Department of Commerce 
Bureau of the Census 


Department of the Interior 


Bureau of Mines 

Division of Territories and Island Possessions 
Fish and Wildlife Service 

National Park Service 

Office of Indian Affairs 


Department of Justice 


Board of Parole 

Bureau of Prisons 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 


Department of Labor 


Apprentice Training Service 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Division of Labor Standards 

National Wage Stabilization Board 
Retraining and Reemployment Administration 
U.S. Conciliation Service 

U.S. Employment Service 


Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 


Women’s Bureau 


Department of State 


Division of International Labor, Social and 
Health Affairs 


Federal Security Agency 


Office of Education 
Office of Federal-State Relations 


Office of Inter-Agency and International Rela- 


tions 
Office of Special Services 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
Food and Drug Administration 
Office of Community War Services 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Public Health Service 
Social Security Administration 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Bureau of Public Assistance 
Bureau of Research and Statistics 
Children’s Bureau 


National Housing Agency 


Federal Home Loan Bank Administration 
Federal Housing Administration 
Federal Public Housing Authority 


Navy Department 


Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
Welfare Activity, Bureau of Naval Personnel 


War Department 


Correction Division, Office of the Adjutant 
General 

“Spams and Education Division, Special 
Sta 

Office of Dependency Benefits 

Office of the Surgeon General 

Special Services Division 


AGENCIES Not FUNCTIONING UNDER FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS 


Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of 


the U.S. Government 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Trade Commission 


Interdepartmental Committee on Venereal Disease 


National Labor Relations Board 

National Mediation Board 

Office of Price Administration 

Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 


‘ 


Railroad Retirement Board 
Selective Service System 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
U.S. Civil Service Commission 
U.S. Probation System, Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts 
Veterans Administration 
War Assets Administration 
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Advisory Committee on Voluntary For- 
eign Aid of the United States Govern- 
ment (1946); 1044 Washington Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.; Arthur C. Ringland, Executive 
Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To tie together the govern- 
mental and private programs in the field of foreign 
relief and to work with the Famine Emergency 
Committee and other interested agencies and groups. 
The Advisory Committee, composed of private citi- 
zens appointed by the Secretaries of State and 
Agriculture, was established under authority of 
the President. It exercises advisory functions to 
guide the public and agencies seeking support of the 
public in the appropriate and productive use of 
contributions for voluntary foreign aid, including 
projects of relief, rehabilitation, reconstruction, and 
welfare, and projects of a related character. The 
Committee continues the liaison, advisory, and con- 
sultative functions formerly performed by the 
President’s War Relief Control Board which was 
terminated by executive order in May, 1946. 


Periodical: Financial Statement of Voluntary For- 
eign Relief Agencies, quarterly, free. 


Apprentice Training Service, United 
States Department of Labor ‘ (1937); 
Washington 25, D. C.; William F. Patterson, 
Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To establish standards to 
safeguard the welfare of apprentices, to bring em- 
ployers and labor together in programs of appren- 
ticeship, and to provide assistance to state appren- 
ticeship agencies and related activities. The Service 
has been authorized by Congress to carry out these 
functions. Apprenticeship standards are formulated 
by the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, a 
group equally representative of management and 
labor, which acts upon all major policy. matters 
affecting the program. The General Committee on 
Apprenticeship for the Construction Industry, also 
a management-labor committee, acts upon policy 
and program for the training of apprentices, in the 
construction industry only. The headquarters office 
publishes technical and general informational ma- 
terial on apprenticeship and on program results. A 
field staff is maintained to assist local employers 
and unions to set up apprenticeship programs, and 
to provide a continuing service to them. 


Board of Parole, United States Depart- 
ment of Justice (1930); Washington 25, 
DuG: 


Purpose: To hold hearings under the provisions of 
the federal parole law in the cases of federal pris- 
oners applying for parole, and to approve or disap- 
prove of parole in such cases; to pass on alleged 
violations of parole; and to issue warrants for ar- 
rest. The 3 members of the Board are on a full-time 
basis and are appointed by the Attorney General of 
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the United States. Their decisions are not subject 
to review. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture (1922); Washington 25, D. C.; O. V. 
Wells, Chief. 


Activities: The Bureau is the primary agency in the 
Department of Agriculture for the collection and 
dissemination of agricultural statistics, for eco- 
nomic research, and for the dissemination of the 
results thereof. It is a staff agency of the Secretary. 
The Bureau is directly responsible for acquiring, 
analyzing, interpreting, and diffusing useful eco- 
nomic information relative to the following: agri- 
cultural production and. distribution; land utiliza- 
tion and conservation in their broadest aspects, in- 
cluding farm management and practice; utilization 
of farm and food products; purchasing of farm sup- 
plies; farm population and rural life; farm labor; 
farm finance; insurance and taxation; adjustments 
in production to probable demand for the different 
farm and food products; and land ownership and 
values, costs, prices, and income in their relation 
to agriculture, including causes for their variations 
and trends. The Bureau publishes some 25 periodi- 
cals, the majority of which are monthly publica- 
tions. 


Bureau of the Census, United States De- 
partment of Commerce (1902) ; Washing- 
ton 25, D.-C.; J. GC. Capt); Director: 


Purpose and Activities: To gather and compile sta- 
tistics on the human and economic resources of the 
United States and its outlying possessions. The Bu- 
reau conducts the decennial census (which in 1940 
covered population, housing, agriculture, irriga- 
tion, drainage, manufactures, business, and mineral 
industries) as well as other periodic censuses au- 
thorized by law. An additional agricultural census 
also is taken in the fifth year following each decen- 
nial census. Surveys to obtain more detailed infor- 
mation than that furnished in the regular census in- 
quiries or to provide special compilations to assist 
in the solution of administrative problems of gov- 
ernmental agencies are undertaken as the need 
arises. Current industrial and business reports and 
data on imports and exports are also issued by the 
Bureau. Subjects of interest to social work for which 
annual, periodic, or special reports are compiled are 
the following: mental patients in institutions, pris- 
oners in state and federal prisons and reformatories, 
judicial criminal statistics, religious bodies, popu- 
lation estimates, state and local government finance 
and employment, housing occupancy and vacancy, 
and the labor force. A nonstatistical service is ren- 
dered by furnishing transcripts of data enumerated 
about an individual at an earlier census to aid him 
in establishing the facts of birth and citizenship for 
obtaining old age assistance, to adjust life insur- 
ance claims, and for other purposes. 


~, 


Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, 
Office of Special Services, Federal Se- 
curity Agency (1946); 285 Madison Ave., 
New York 17; William McCauley, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To administer the several 
federal workmen’s compensation laws applicable to 
employments within the jurisdiction of the federal 
government. In the discharge of this duty the Bu- 
reau is responsible for the adjudication of claims 
within the purview of the several laws, the authori- 
zation of insurance carriers to write insurance un- 
der such laws, the investigation of causes of acci- 
dents reported and means for their prevention, the 
arrangements made to rehabilitate permanently dis- 
abled beneficiaries, and similar activities. Branch 
offices are maintained in 12 cities. The Bureau con- 
tinues the functions of the former United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission established 
in 1916. 


Periodical: Monthly Safety Bulletin, free. 


Bureau of Employment Security, Social 
Security Administration, Federal Se- 
curity Agency (1935); Social Security 
Bldg., 4th St. and Independence Ave., SW., 
Washington 25, D. C.; R. G. Wagenet, Di- 
rector. 


Activities: The Bureau carries primary responsibil- 
ity for the Social Security Administration’s func- 
tions in connection with state unemployment com- 
pensation laws and their administration. These 
functions include review of state laws and appraisal 
_of state administration from the standpoint of con- 
formity with federal requirements and eligibility 
for grants and certification for tax credit; making 
recommendations to the Commissioner for Social 
Security regarding funds needed for administration 
of state employment security programs; assistance 
to states in developing legislation, rules and regu- 
lations, interpretations, and administrative proced- 
ures; and continuing evaluation of the operation 
and effectiveness of the employment security pro- 
grams with a view to developing recommendations 
for improvements through federal and state un- 
employment compensation legislation. 


Periodicals : Employment Security Activities, month- 
ly, free; Unemployment Compensation Interpreta- 
tion Service — Benefit Series, monthly, $3.50 a 
year. 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (1923) ; name changed 
in 1943 from Bureau of Home Economics; Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.; Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, Chief. 


Activities: The Bureau conducts scientific studies 
of problems of special concern to the home includ- 
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ing nutrition, use of food, family economics, tex- 
tiles and clothing, and housing and equipment. 
Some of these investigations are undertaken in co- 
Operation with other federal agencies or in coopera- 
tion with research agencies in the several states. The 
Bureau makes available results of studies, in tech- 
nical and popular bulletins, news releases, motion 
pictures, and over the radio. It works closely with 
other governmental and nongovernmental agencies 
interested in consumer problems, and assists in the 
establishment of policies directed toward education 
and protection of consumers. The Bureau has no 
field service, but works very closely with the land- 
grant institutions, including the home demonstra- 
tion agents under the Extension Service, and in this 
way keeps in close touch with the homemakers and 
professional home economics workers throughout 
the country. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor (1885); 
Washington 25, D. C.; Ewan Clague, Commis- 
sioner. 


Purpose and Activities: To collect information in 
the field of labor and related social activities. Sub- 
jects studied by the Bureau include building opera- 
tions, collective bargaining, consumers’ cooperation, 
cost of living, employment, industrial accidents, in- 
dustrial disputes, occupational outlook, organized 
labor, postwar labor problems, retail and wholesale 
prices, productivity of labor and technological de- 
velopments, wages and hours of labor, and work- 
ing conditions. In addition, special investigations 
of other subjects of current significance are made 
from time to time. 


Periodical: Monthly Labor Review, $3.50 a year 
in United States, Canada, and Mexico; $4.75 in 
other countries. 


Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy 
Department (1842); Washington 25, D. C.; 
Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire (MC), USN, 
Chief. 


Activities: The Bureau is responsible for the main- 
tenance of the health of the Navy. It has control of 
all naval hospitals, medical laboratories and supply 
depots, and dispensaries; advises concerning all 
sanitary problems in the naval establishment, and 
concerning all sanitary features in ships in service 
and under construction; approves the design of hos- 
pital ships and provides for the organization and 
administration of the medical departmént of such 
vessels; and sees to the physical examinations for 
selection or retention of all officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel, 


Bureau of Mines, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior (1910); Washington 
25, D. C.; Dr. R. R. Sayers, Director. 


Purpose: To study problems of safety and health 
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in the mining industry with a view to reducing the 
death and accident rate and improving health con- 
ditions among employes; to conduct scientific and 
technologic investigations concerning mining, and 
the preparation, treatment, and utilization of min- 
eral substances with a view to increasing efficiency 
and eliminating waste; to study economic problems 
of the mineral industries; to compile and analyze 
statistics of production, consumption, exports, im- 
ports, stocks, and distribution of mineral commodi- 
ties; to conduct research, development, and demon- 
stration work on synthetic liquid fuels with a view 
to providing for private industry the technical en- 
gineering and cost data of producing oil and gaso- 
line from coal, lignite, and oil shale; and to pro- 
duce, conserve, and develop new uses for helium 
gas in which the United States government holds 
a world monopoly. 


Periodical: List of New Publications, monthly, free. 


Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, Social Security Administration, 
Federal Security Agency (1935); Equi- 
table Bldg., Baltimore 2; O. C. Pogge, Director. 


Activities: The Bureau administers a national sys- 
tem of old age and survivors’ insurance, whereby 
most industrial workers are protected against loss 
of income in retirement and their survivors are pro- 
tected in case of their premature death. 


Bureau of Prisons, United States De- 
partment of Justice (1930); Washington 
25, D. C.; James V. Bennett, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To supervise, under the At- 
torney General, the administration of the federal 
penal and correctional institutions, including a so- 
cial service program; to oversee the development 
of a system of classification of prisoners and indi- 
vidualization of treatment; to make provisions for 
the care and custody of federal prisoners committed 
to jails and other local institutions; and to promote 
the efficient administration of the parole system. 
The functions relating to federal probation previ- 
ously performed by the Bureau were transferred to 
the United States Probation System in 1940. Under 
the Director’s supervision the Federal Prison In- 
dustries, Inc., has jurisdiction over all employment 
and vocational activities in the penal institutions. 


Periodical: Federal Offenders, annually. 


Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency (1935); Social Security Bldg., 
4th St. and Independence Ave., SW., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.; Jane M. Hoey, Director. 


Activities: The Bureau administers provisions for 
grants by the federal government to states for old 
age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to depend- 
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ent children; reviews and approves state plans for 
public assistance; reviews state estimates, and cer- 
tifiles to the U.S. Treasury the amount of federal 
grants to the states; reviews the operation of state 
plans in order to determine their continuing con- 
formity with the federal Social Security Act; and 
collects, analyzes, and publishes data on the opera- 
tion of all forms of public assistance in the states, 
including general assistance toward which the fed- 
eral government does not grant funds. Through 
Civilian War Assistance — federally financed, and 
administered by state public assistance agencies act- 
ing as agents of the Bureau — it continues to pro- 
vide assistance and services to civilians affected by 
enemy action, as for example, by aid to repatriates. 
The work of the Bureau is carried by a central staff 
in Washington and by regional public assistance 
staff attached to the regional offices of the Social 
Security Administration. Appropriate specialized 
service is provided to the staff and to state agencies 
by staff members of the service bureaus of the So- 
cial Security Administration. 


Bureau of Research and Statistics, So- 
cial Security Administration, Federal 
Security Agency (1935); 1825 H St., NW., 
Washington 25, D.C.; I. S. Falk, Director. 


Activities: The Bureau conducts the basic studies 
necessary to analyze aspects of social security which 
are outside the immediate scope of the operating 
bureaus of the Social Security Administration, and 
reviews and coordinates the statistical and analyti- 
cal work of these bureaus. It is concerned prima- 
rily with the over-all financial and economic aspects 
of the Administration’s programs, the relation of 
these programs to related measures, and the devel- 
opment of findings and recommendations on the 
most effective methods of providing social secu- 
rity, with particular reference to unmet needs for 
protection during illness and disability. 


Children’s Bureau, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Federal Security Agency 
(1912; from March 1913 to July 1946 in the 
Department of Labor) ; Washington 25, D. C.; 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief. 


Purpose and Activities: To investigate and report 
upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of chil- 
dren and child life among all classes of our people, 
especially on infant mortality, the birth rate, or- 
phanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous oc- 
cupations, accidents to and diseases of children, 
employment, and legislation affecting children; to 
administer the federal grants to the states under 
the Social Security Act for maternal and child 
health, crippled children’s, and child welfare serv- 
ices; and to administer funds appropriated for the 
emergency maternity and infant care program. 
Among the activities of the Bureau are research on 
the physical and emotional health, growth, and de- 
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velopment of children; development of standards 
of maternal and child care for the use of physicians, 
dentists, hospitals, clinics, and others; advisory 
services to governmental and voluntary agencies 
and technical workers in these fields; and the issu- 
ing of publications for parents on child care. The 
Bureau also plans — in cooperation with national, 
state, and local governmental and voluntary agen- 
cies — for the development, extension, and im- 
provement of state and local social and health serv- 
ices for children, of methods for preventing and 
controlling juvenile delinquency and protecting un- 
married mothers and children born out of wedlock, 
of safeguards for adoption, of detention care, of 
programs of foster care, and of group work serv- 
ices. In addition, the Bureau is studying the legal 
guardianship of children, is working for the incor- 
poration of mental health concepts into all phases of 
child care, is assisting in establishing safeguards 
for children brought to this country by the United 
States Committee for the Care of European Chil- 
dren, and is cooperating with United Nations agen- 
cies and with the other American Republics in ex- 
tending opportunity for children in all countries. 


Periodical: The Child, monthly (with Social Statis- 
tics Supplements from time to time), $1.00 a year. 


Correction Division, Office of the Adju- 
tant General, War Department (1944); 
The Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C.; Col. 
James Fraser, AGD, Director. 


Purpose: To improve the prison system of the 
Army by adapting and standardizing modern peno- 
logical procedure to the special uses of the Army, 
discovering and developing penological skills in 
available military personnel, and making such pro- 
cedures and personnel available to all commanding 
officers charged with the custody of military pris- 
oners; to find the facts and prepare recommenda- 
tions to the Under Secretary of War concerning 
clemency, restoration to duty, or discharge of gen- 
eral prisoners confined in federal penal institutions 
or United States disciplinary barracks; and to keep 
informed of the condition of military prisoners 
everywhere and make reports and recommendations 
as to their custody, training, rehabilitation, and res- 
toration to duty to the commanding officers con- 
cerned and to the War Department. 


Division of International Labor, Social 
and Health Affairs, United States De- 
partment of State (1944); Washington 25, 
D. C.; Dr. Otis E. Mulliken, Chief. 


Activities: The Division is concerned with interna- 
tional and foreign developments in the labor, social, 
and health fields. It is responsible in the State De- 
partment for analyzing, interpreting, and formulat- 
ing policy with respect to labor, social welfare, 
health, housing, cooperatives, population questions, 
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migration and settlement of persons, status of 
women, and related developments in the United 
States and abroad as they may affect the foreign 
policy of the United States, other governments, and 
international relationships generally. Under the di- 
rection of the Division, officers are assigned to 
United States Embassies in the more important 
countries to study and report on labor and social 
developments. The Division maintains relations 
with international organizations concerned with 
labor, social, and health matters and with govern- 
mental and voluntary agencies in the United States 
having international interests in these fields. 


Division of Labor Standards, United 
States Department of Labor (1934); 
Washington 25, D. C.; V. A. Zimmer, Director. 


Activities: The Division is a service agency to state 
labor departments and to union, employer, educa- 
tional, and civic groups interested in improving 
working conditions, industrial relations, and child 
labor standards, and in preventing industrial acci- 
dents and occupational diseases. It is a clearing- 
house on labor legislation, labor law administration, 
current labor education programs, and safety and 
health activities. It provides technical assistance, 
upon request, to groups and agencies concerned 
with establishing and maintaining safe and health- 
ful working conditions and desirable labor stand- 
ards and in setting up programs of industrial rela- 
tions training. The Division holds national and 
regional conferences to secure agreement on needed 
labor legislation and methods of administration; 
brings together the various agencies and groups 
concerned — governmental and voluntary, labor and 
management — to develop and carry out accident 
prevention and labor education programs; prepares 
and distributes bulletins on safety and health, labor 
legislation, child labor and youth employment, and 
labor education; upon request, gives technical as- 
sistance in drafting labor bills and safety and health 
codes, in developing administrative procedure and 
conducting training courses for state factory inspec- 
tors, and in preparing manuals and setting up train- 
ing courses for shop stewards and other labor repre- 
sentatives; coordinates federal and state programs 
of labor law enforcement; and administers the child 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Periodicals: Legislative Digest, biweekly during 
state legislative sessions; Digest of State and Fed- 
eral Labor Legislation, annually; both free. 


Division of Statistical Standards, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, Executive Office 
of the President (1940); Room 611, 1712 
G St., NW., Washington 25, D. C.; Stuart A. 
Rice, Assistant Director of the Budget in Charge 
of Statistical Standards. 


Purpose and Activities: To plan and promote the 
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improvement, development, and coordination of 
federal statistical services; and to eliminate dupli- 
cation therein. The Division is authorized to make 
such investigations of existing or proposed statisti- 
cal work as may be deemed necessary or advisable, 
and it has power to demand submittal to it of all 
materials bearing upon the statistical work of the 
several departments and agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment. No questionnaire or report form may be 
used by a federal agency subject to the Federal Re- 
ports Act of 1942, unless it has been approved by 
the Division and such approval must be indicated 
on the form by means of an official Bureau approval 
number. 


Division of Territories and Island Pos- 
sessions, United States Department of 
the Interior (1934); Washington 25, D. C.; 
Edwin G. Arnold, Director. 


Activities; The Division is charged with responsi- 
bility for advising the President and the Congress 
on all aspects of territorial policy. It acts as liaison 
between the territories and all branches of the fed- 
eral government and the general public, explaining 
the territorial viewpoint, protecting the territorial 
interests in so far as they do not conflict with fed- 
eral interests, encouraging industrial development, 
and acting as an informational clearinghouse for 
federal officials and private persons, associations, 
and organizations interested in business, commerce, 
trade, or travel. It assists the territorial areas in 
working out plans and policies for a stable econ- 
omy and a political status satisfactory to the inhabit- 
ants; aids in the drafting.of legislation to be intro- 
duced in the territorial legislature or in Congress; 
and represents the territories in litigations on appeal 
in the federal courts, and in proceedings before fed- 
eral administrative agencies. The Division is con- 
cerned with welfare services in Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands, among which are the care 
and maintenance of the Alaska insane. It supervises 
the operation and administration of such federally 
sponsored agencies, operating in the territories, as 
the Puerto Rican Hurricane Relief Loan Section, 
established to assist in relieving the devastation 
caused to agricultural enterprises in the Island by 
the hurricanes of 1928 and 1932; the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration, which has con- 
ducted a program of relief projects; and the Alaska 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation, devoted to the 
furtherance of agricultural enterprises. 


Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations (1945); Lake Success, 
L. I., N. Y.; Secretariat of the Council. 


Activities: The Economic and Social Council has 
the responsibility, jointly with the General Assem- 
bly, for promoting the following: higher standards 
of living, full employment, and conditions of eco- 
nomic and social progress and development; solu- 


tions of international economic, social, health, and 
related problems; international cultural and educa- 
tional cooperation; and universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion. The Council may make or initi- 
ate studies and reports with respect to interna- 
tional economic, social, cultural, educational, health, 
and related matters and may make recommenda- 
tions with respect to any such matters to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, to the Members of the United Na- 
tions, and to the specialized agencies concerned. It 
may, likewise, prepate draft conventions for sub- 
mission to the General Assembly and call interna- 
tional conferences on matters falling within its com- 
petence. It may coordinate the activities of special- 
ized agencies through consultation and recommen- 
dations, and obtain reports from these agencies. 
The Council furnishes information to the Security 
Council and performs services in its field for Mem- 
ber Nations. 


Periodical: Official Records of the Economic and 
Social Council, daily, free. 


Extension Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture (1914); Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.; M. L. Wilson, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To take to rural people the 
results of the research of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the state experiment stations in 
agriculture and home economics, to keep farm peo- 
ple informed of economic problems and public poli- 
cies and programs affecting agriculture, to aid farm- 
ers in obtaining better returns from their farms, 
and to make rural America a better and more satis- 
factory place in which to live. The Service is a co- 
operative enterprise conducted by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the state colleges of agri- 
culture in each of the states, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, and the participating counties. Among 
its activities is the promotion of 4-H club work 
with farm boys and girls. In 1944 the Extension 
Service and the Russell Sage Foundation cooperated 
in preparing a publication on rural handicrafts in 
the United States. 


Periodical: Extension Service Review, monthly, 75 
cents a year. 


Farm Credit Administration, United 
States Department of Agriculture 
(1933); Washington 25, D. C.; I. W. Duggan, 
Governor. 


Purpose and Activities; To provide a complete and 
coordinated credit system for agriculture by making 
available to farmers both long-term and short-term 
credit, as well as credit for farmers’ business coop- 
eratives. For farm credit purposes the loaning activi- 
ties are decentralized in 12 district offices which 
make loans to farmers through local associations. In 
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each district office there is a federal land bank, a 
production credit corporation, a federal intermedi- 
ate credit bank, and a bank for cooperatives. The 
funds loaned are secured largely through the sale 
of bonds and debentures in the investment market. 
The Cooperative Research and Service Division 
makes research studies of the activities of coopera- 
tive marketing, purchasing, and business service 
organizations. On the basis of these studies it makes 
available to managers, directors, and members of 
farmers’ cooperative organizations the information 
that may help them to increase the effectiveness of 
their operations. 


Periodicals: News for Farmer Cooperatives, 
monthly, $1.00 a year; Semiannual Report on 
Loans and Discounts, free. 


Farmers Home Administration, United 
States Department of Agriculture 
(1946) ; Washington 25, D. C.; Dillard B. Las- 
seter, Administrator. 


Activities: This agency, to which the functions of 
the former Farm Security Administration were 
transferred in November, 1946, furnishes credit 
services to farmers who cannot get the loans they 
need at prevailing rates (but not more than 5 per 
cent). and terms in their communities from banks, 
cooperative lending agencies, or other responsible 
sources. The Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1946 authorizes 3 types of credit. Farm ownership 
loans up to the reasonable value of the farm and 
necessary improvements, to buy, repair, improve, 
or enlarge family-type farms. Insured mortgages, 
in connection with which the agency is authorized 
to insure 40-year loans by private lenders for the 
same purposes as the farm ownership loans. Pro- 
duction and subsistence loans up to $3,500 for buy- 
ing livestock, seed, feed, fertilizer, farm equipment, 
supplies, and other farm needs; for refinancing in- 
debtedness; and for family subsistence. Veterans 
have preference for direct and insured mortgage 
loans. Disabled veterans are eligible to buy, repair, 
enlarge, or improve farms adapted to their capaci- 
ties, provided farm income plus pensions will be 
enough to pay living and operating expenses and 
retire the debt. Borrower families are helped to 
obtain necessary medical care through county-wide 
medical care plans. 


Federal Bureau of Investigation, United 


States Department of Justice (1908); 
9th St. and Pennsylvania Ave., NW., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.; J. Edgar Hoover, Director. 


Activities: The FBI serves as the investigative arm 
of the United States Department of Justice and is 
charged with the duty of investigating violations 
of the laws of the United States, collecting evidence 
in cases in which the United States is or may be a 
party in interest, and performing other duties im- 
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posed upon it by law. Violations of federal statutes 
such as espionage, kidnapping, bank robbery, brib- 
ery, bankruptcy, etc., are investigated. The FBI has 
52 field offices located strategically throughout the 
United States and its territorial possessions. It is a 
source of information on juvenile delinquency sta- 
tistics, and its Uniform Crime Reports furnish ac- 
curate information on national, state, and local 
crime and delinquency conditions. 


Periodical: FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, 
monthly, free to duly constituted law enforcement 
agencies and officials. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(1934); Press Bldg., 14th and F Sts., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.; Claude R. Orchard, Special Assist- 
ant to the Board of Directors. 


Activities: Among its other activities the Corpora- 
tion charters federal credit unions under the Federal 
Credit Union Act of 1934. Under this Act it is pos- 
sible for groups of people with a common bond of 
occupation, association, or residence to establish a 
cooperative thrift and lending society under federal 
supervision, wherein members, under proper safe- 
guards and following carefully worked out plans, 
may save money in small amounts. The money so 
saved may in turn be loaned to members for provi- 
dent or productive purposes at a reasonable rate of 
interest. Over 5,000 charters have been granted to 
groups made up of employes of a factory, mill, or 
store; to members of a church, lodge, or labor 
union; to farmers; or to residents of a small com- 
munity. The Corporation supervises and examines 
all federal credit unions. Under the law it is re- 
quired to prescribe the forms on which records are 
to be kept and the system of accounting, and may 
establish rules and regulations. Consideration has 
been given to the desirability of a helpful and con- 
structive type of supervision. As of December 31, 
1945, the number of members of federal credit 
unions exceeded 1,200,000, the assets amounted to 
$153,000,000, and the loans made came to $736,- 
000,000. 


Federal Home Loan Bank Administra- 
tion, National Housing Agency (1932); 
tor Indiana Ave., NW., Washington 25, D. C.; 
John H. Fahey, Commissioner. 


Activities: The Administration supervises the fol- 
lowing subsidiary agencies: Federal Home Loan 
Bank System, which was created to provide a na- 
tional credit reserve for home-financing institutions; 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
which insures up to $5,000 the savings of investors 
in thrift and home-financing institutions; Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, which was created to 
make loans to distressed home owners threatened 
with foreclosure during the depression and which 1s 
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now liquidating those loans and the properties it 
was forced to acquire. 


Periodical: Federal Home Loan Bank Review, 
monthly, $1.00 a year. 


Federal Housing Administration, Na- 
tional Housing Agency (1934); Vermont 
Ave. and K St., NW., Washington 25, D. C.; 
Raymond M. Foley, Commissioner. 


Purpose and Activities: To insure instalment credit 
advances by private lending institutions for prop- 
erty repair, improvement, and modernization; and 
to insure privately financed mortgage loans on 
newly built or older homes and on rental projects 
meeting Federal Housing Administration location 
requirements and construction standards. 


Periodical: Insured Mortgage Portfolio, quarterly, 
75 cents a year. 


Federal Public Housing Authority, Na- 
tional Housing Agency (1942); 1201 
Connecticut Ave., NW., Washington 25, D. C.; 
Dillon S. Myer, Commissioner. 


Activities: The Authority was created to take over 
from several other agencies functions concerned 
with publicly financed nonfarm civilian housing. 
It is presently engaged, as a part of the Veterans 
Emergency Housing Program, in relocating and 
converting surplus civilian war housing and mili- 
tary structures for re-use as temporary emergency 
housing for veterans at educational institutions and 
in municipalities. It is also managing federally fi- 
nanced war housing during the period of reconver- 
sion for families of veterans and servicemen, for 
workers at plants still under war contracts, and for 
other distressed families dislocated or displaced as a 
result of the war or demobilization. Any federally 
owned war housing, determined to be surplus to 
these needs, is in process of disposition. Its principal 
peacetime housing activity is the administration of 
the low-rent housing and slum clearance program 
previously under the United States Housing Au- 
thority. Under this program loans and annual sub- 
sidy assistance are furnished to local housing au- 
thorities building, owning, and operating projects 
containing decent dwellings for low-income families 
who formerly lived under unsafe and insanitary 
housing conditions. It has responsibility also for 
earlier housing projects built by the Public Works 
Administration and for suburban and nonfarm sub- 
sistence homestead projects transferred from the 
former Farm Security Administration. 


Federal Security Agency (1939); Social 
Security Bldg., 4th St. and Independence Ave., 
SW., Washington 25, D. C.; Watson B. Miller, 
Federal Security Administrator. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote social and eco- 


nomic security, educational opportunity, and the 
health of the citizens of the nation. In the interests 
of clarifying the interrelationships in this broad 
area of service, and of strengthening administra- 
tive machinery, the Federal Security Agency was 
reorganized in July, 1946, in accordance with 
the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2. Major 
changes effected were: transfer of the Children’s 
Bureau from the Department of Labor to the Social 
Security Administration, and of the Bureau of Vi- 
tal Statistics (renamed the National Office of Vital 
Statistics) from the Department of Commerce to 
the Public Health Service; termination of the 3- 
member Social Security Board, and of the formerly 
independent United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission, with provision for handling the 
responsibilities of these units under the authority 
of the Federal Security Administrator. The Agency’s 
organization follows. An asterisk against the name 
of an agency indicates that it is listed separately in 
the DIRECTORY OF AGENCIES. 


Federal Security Administrator 
Assistant Federal Security Administrator 
*Social Security Administration 
*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
*Bureau of Employment Security 
*Bureau of Public Assistance 
*Children’s Bureau 
Education 
*Office of Education 
* American Printing House for the Blind 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
Howard University . 
Health and Medical Care 
*Public Health Service 
Office of the Surgeon General 
National Institute of Health 
Bureau of Medical Services 
Bureau of State Services 
Freedmen’s Hospital 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 
Office of Special Services 
*Food and Drug Administration 
*Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
*Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, and 
Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board 
*Office of Community War Services 


In addition, 2 new offices were created in the Office 
of the Administrator to advise him on matters of 
concern to all the Agency’s programs. These are 
the *Office of Inter-Agency and International Rela- 
tions and the *Office of Federal-State Relations. 


Federal Trade Commission (1915); Penn- 
sylvania Ave. at 6th St., Washington 25, D. C.; 
Otis B. Johnson, Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote free and fair 
competition in interstate trade in the interest of 
the public through prevention of price-fixing agree- 
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ments, boycotts, combinations in restraint of trade, 
unlawful price discriminations, and other unfair 
methods of competition and unfair or deceptive acts 
and practices including false advertising; to safe- 
guard life and health of the consuming public by 
preventing the, dissemination of false advertise- 
ments of food, drugs, cosmetics, and devices; and to 
make available to the President, the Congress, and 
the public factual data concerning economic and 
business conditions as a basis for remedial legisla- 
tion where needed, and for the guidance and pro- 
tection of the public. The duties of the Commission 
fall into 2 categories: legal activities in the en- 
forcement of the laws it administers; and general 
investigations .of economic conditions in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. The Commission has 
recently put into effect a plan to expand the co- 
operative phases of its work and thereby improve 
and expedite the enforcement of the laws under its 
jurisdiction. 


Periodicals: Weekly Calendar; Monthly Statement 
of Work; both free. - 


Fish and Wildlife Service, United States 
Department of the Interior (1940); 222 
North Bank Dr., Chicago 54; Albert M. Day, 
Director. 


Activities: The Service deals with the conservation 
of, and public interest in, fish and wildlife, includ- 
ing propagation and distribution of food fishes; re- 
search on production and utilization of food fishes; 
compiling and publicizing information relative to 
the fishery industries; enforcement of federal laws 
relating to fisheries, including whaling, and to mi- 
gratory birds and the bald eagle, protecting the seal, 
sea otter, and other fisheries of Alaska; enforcement 
of Alaskan game laws; caring for the native popu- 
lations of the Pribilof (or Fur Seal) Islands; re- 
search on the production and utilization of fur 
animals; study of the distribution, migrations, and 
economic relations of mammals and birds; control 
of predatory animals and injurious rodents and 
birds; maintenance of federal mammal and bird 
refuges, including facilities for such public recrea- 
tional uses as are not inconsistent with the primary 
purposes of these areas; and administering federal 
aid to the states in wildlife restoration. The Service 
is a member of the Education-Recreation Council of 
the National Social Welfare Assembly. 


Periodicals: Commercial Fisheries Review, 
monthly; Wildlife Review (an abstracting leaflet), 
3 to § issues yearly; both free. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations (1945); 2000 Massa-* 
chusetts Ave., NW., Washington 6, D. C.; F. L. 
Wormald, Executive Officer. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the common 
welfare by raising levels of nutrition and standards 
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of living of the peoples of the world; and to secure 
improvements in the efficiency of the production 
and distribution of all food and agricultural prod- 
ucts and to better the condition of rural populations, 
thus contributing toward an expanding world econ- 
omy. The immediate aim of the FAO is the aboli- 
tion of hunger and malnutrition by increasing the 
output in the chief food-producing countries. FAO 
cannot direct the domestic policies of participat- 
ing countries. But it can compile, analyze, and in- 
terpret facts and disseminate information on nutri- 
tion, food, and agriculture; and can furnish tech- 
nical assistance at the request of member nations 
and ask for periodic reports from these nations 
on actions taken in line with recommendations. 


Periodical: Information Service Bulletin, monthly, 
free. 


Food Distribution Programs Branch, 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, United States Department of 
Agriculture (1946) ; Washington 25, D. C.; 
Paul C. Stark, Director. 


Activities: One of the principal activities of the 
Branch is administering the school lunch program, 
under which schools serving lunches to students 
may receive financial and technical assistance. This 
program, now in its eleventh year of operation, was 
authorized on a permanent basis by passage of 
the National School Lunch Act of 1946. The Branch 
also plans and directs the distribution of foods pur- 
chased by the Department of Agriculture under 
its price-support programs. Commodities so ac- 
quired are donated to schools, eleemosynary institu- 
tions, and welfare groups. In cooperation with dis- 
tributive trade groups, the Branch plans merchandis- 
ing programs designed to increase the movement of 
seasonally abundant foods through normal trade 
channels and assists food trade groups in the solu- 
tion of special distribution problems. Other Branch 
activities include: assisting industrial plants to im- 
prove in-plant feeding services, providing technical 
assistance to community food preservation centers, 
and cooperating with state and local groups in nutri- 
tion education programs. 


Food and Drug Administration, Office of 
Special Services, Federal Security 
Agency (1927); New Social Security Bldg., 
Washington 25, D. C.; Paul B. Dunbar, Ph.D., 
Commissioner. 


Activities: The Administration is charged with the 
enforcement of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
and 4 other acts designed to insure the honesty and 
purity of foods, drugs, devices, and cosmetics enter- 
ing interstate commerce in order to prevent within 
federal jurisdiction the sale of products that may be 
injurious to health, that are filthy or decomposed, 
that are short in weight or volume, that are falsely 
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labeled as to identity, quality, quantity, or thera- 
peutic efficacy, or that are adulterated in any man- 
ner whatsoever. 


Periodical: Notices of Judgment (foods, drugs and 
devices, cosmetics, judicial review of orders, caustic 
poisons), occasional issues, free. 


Forest Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (1905); Washington 
25, D. C.; Lyle F. Watts, Chief. 


Purpose and Activities: To conserve and develop 
the country’s forests, and to insure abundant future 
supplies of forest products and the social benefits in- 
herent in productive forest land. Protection of 
forested watersheds of vital importance to irrigation 
projects, flood control, and water-power develop- 
ment is also a major concern of the Service. 
Through sustained research it aims to develop and 
expand the technical basis for sound forestry prac- 
tice, efficient wood utilization, improved range 
management, and intelligent watershed protection. 
To stimulate good forestry and range practices it 
cooperates with state agencies in forest fire pro- 
tection and in giving technical advice and other as- 
sistance to farmers and industrial forest and range 
land owners. It is especially charged with acquisi- 
tion, development, and management of a system of 
national forests which now comprise 178,000,000 
acres, and include about one-fourth of the forest 
land available for producing timber of commerical 
quantity and quality. While setting aside certain 
areas for scenic purposes and watershed protection, 
the timber and range resources of the national! for- 
ests are being utilized to contribute to local econ- 
omy and national welfare. Recreational facilities 
are being developed in the national forests so that 
a larger number of people may more thoroughly en- 
joy forest outings. In cooperation with the various 
state fish and game departments, forest wildlife is 
protected and managed so as to insure a maximum 
yield. 


Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
United States Department of Justice 
(1891); Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 2; 
Ugo Carusi, Commissioner. 


Activities: The Service, under the immediate direc- 
tion of the Attorney General, has charge of the ad- 
ministration of the immigration and nationality 
laws. Functions relate to the admission, exclu- 
sion, and deportation of aliens, the registration and 
fingerprinting of aliens, the naturalization of non- 
citizens lawfully resident in the United States, the 
investigation of alleged violations of the immigra- 
tion and nationality laws, and the submission of 
evidence of alleged violations to the appropriate 
United States District Attorneys. The primary func- 
tion of the Immigration Border Patrol, which oper- 


ates as a part of the immigration force, is to detect 


and prevent the smuggling and surreptitious entry 
of aliens into the United States in violation of the 
immigration laws, and to apprehend smugglers of 
aliens as well as aliens who have effected unlaw- 
ful entry. The Service, through its field offices, in- 
vestigates the qualifications of candidates for citi- 
zenship and represents the federal government at 
the hearings in court of petitions for naturalization. 
It cooperates with the public schools throughout 
the United States in the education of applicants 
for naturalization for their citizenship duties and 
responsibilities. 


Periodical: Monthly Review, $1.00 a year. 


Information and Education Division, 
Special Staff, War Department (1941); 
The Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C.; Brig. 
Gen. Charles T. Lanham, Chief. 


Activities ; The Division formulates plans, prepares 
and disseminates materials, provides programs and 
services, and supervises the execution of such pro- 
grams whereby commanders of the major com- 
mands and of oversea commands may execute pro- 
grams for the information and education of military 
personnel. These programs encompass information 
and background material of a current and timely 
nature appropriate to the knowledge of an informed 
soldier, including educational materials and serv- 
ices such as correspondence courses, self-teaching 
courses, class instruction, and accreditation and 
testing services. The Division arranges for the 
training of personnel for information-education du- 
ties, including the establishment of training policies 
and doctrine; collaborates with the Navy in de- 
veloping plans and procedures for their use of in- 
formation and education programs, materials, and 
services; prepares studies on, plans and develops 
procedures for, and conducts all surveys on troop 
attitudes and opinions throughout the military es- 
tablishment; and operates the United States Armed 
Forces Institute and the Armed Forces Radio Serv- 
ice. 

Periodical: The Army Information Digest, monthly, 
available only to military personnel and military in- 
stallations. 


Interdepartmental Committee on Ve- 
nereal Disease (1941); Social Security 
Bldg., 4th St. and Independence Ave., SW., 
Washington 25, -D.C.; Dr. J. R. Heller, Jr., Sec- 
retary. 


Activities ; The Committee is made up of representa- 
tives of the Army, Navy, Federal Security Agency, 
U.S. Public Health Service, and American Social 
Hygiene Association. It is the official operating 
committee of the above-mentioned federal agencies 
concerned with venereal disease control, which ad- 
vises the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
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Navy, and the Federal Security Administrator on 
the government's venereal disease control program, 
its progress and problems, and integrates the ad- 
ministrative operations of the departments and or- 
ganizations dealing with venereal disease control 
and associated problems. 


Intergovernmental Committee on Refu- 
gees (1938); 19 Hill St., London W. 1, Eng- 
land; Sir Herbert W. Emerson, Director. Room 
326, 1344 Connecticut Ave., NW., Washington 
25, D. C.; Martha H. Biehle, American Resi- 
dent Representative. 


Activities; The Committee, having 35 member gov- 
ernments, is authorized to preserve, maintain, and 
transport all those persons, wherever they may be, 
who, as a result of events in Europe, have had to 
leave, or may have to leave, their countries of resi- 
dence because of the danger to their lives or liber- 
ties on account of their race, religion, or political 
. beliefs. To carry out its mandate the Committee 
engages in 3 kinds of activity: legal and political 
protection for stateless refugees who do not have 
the protection of any government; maintenance 
grants, vocational retraining, and migration assist- 
ance to refugees in countries of refuge; and plan- 
ning for the permanent resettlement of those refu- 
gees who are unable or unwilling to return to their 
former homelands. 


Interim Commission of the World 
Health Organization of United Na- 
tions (1946) ; Room 441, 2 East 103d St., New 
York 29; and Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switz- 
erland; Dr. Brock Chisholm, Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Activities: The Commission was set up under the 

Arrangement concluded by the governments repre- 

sented at the International Health Conference and 

signed on July 22, 1946, by representatives of the 

51 States Members of the United Nations and by 

ro States Non-Members (Albania, Austria, Bul- 

garia, Eire, Finland, Italy, Portugal, Siam, Switzer- 
land, Transjordan). Its functions are to negotiate 
transfer from the United Nations of functions and 
activities of the League of Nations Health Organi- 
zation; to negotiate transfer of duties and func- 
tions of the Office International d’Hygiene Publique 

(Paris) and functions entrusted to UNRRA by the 

International Sanitary Conventions of 1944; to enter 

into arrangements with the Pan American Sanitary 

Organization and other intergovernmental regional 

health organizations for their integration into the 

World Health Organization; to establish effective 

relationships with various other intergovernmental 

organizations; to consider any urgent health prob- 
lem brought to its notice by any government, to 
give technical advice, advise governments of urgent 
health needs and, if required, coordinate any as- 


sistance undertaken by governments or intergovern- 
mental organizations; and to plan and convoke the 
first session of the World Health Assembly. 


International Labor Office, Washington 
Branch (1920) ; 734 Jackson Pl., Washington 
6, D. C.; Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, Executive Secre- 
tary. 


Purpose and Activities: To represent the Interna- 
tional Labor Office (I.L.O.) in the United States. 
The Washington Branch supplies the international 
office in Montreal with information and material on 
the labor and industrial situation in the United 
States ; supplies information regarding the organiza- 
tion and its work to persons in this country; and 
serves in a liaison capacity between individuals and 
agencies in the United States and the I.L.O. The 
Washington Branch is also in charge of the distri- 
bution and sale of all I.L.O.. publications in the 
United States. 


Periodicals: International Labour Review, monthly, 
$5.00 a year; Industrial Safety Survey, quarterly, 
$1.50 a year; International Labor Conference Docu- 
ments, annually, $8.50; Yearbook of Labor Statis- 
tics, annually, $3.00 a copy. 


Labor Branch, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture (1945); Tempo- 
rary Building X, Washington 25, D. C.; Wilson 
R. Buie, Director. 


Activities : The major functions of the Labor Branch 
are its foreign farm labor program and its wage 
stabilization program. Under the latter it formulates 
and administers a program to stabilize agricultural 
wages and salaries. Under the former it develops 
and executes a program to provide foreign agricul- 
tural workers needed to meet the labor require- 
ments that cannot be met with intrastate and in- 
terstate domestic workers. In October, 1946, a total 
of 64,535 foreign laborers were performing agri- 
cultural work in the continental United States under 
government supervision. Most of the work was of a 
seasonal nature, requiring the services of migratory 
workers. The workers included 41,225 Mexicans, 
11,813 Jamaicans, 5,073 Bahamians, 2,277 Bar- 
badians, 485 Newfoundlanders, and 112 British 
Hondurans. The Labor Branch was responsible for 
recruiting these workers, transporting them to work 
areas, and returning them to home countries, as 
well as for providing medical care and looking after 
their general welfare, and in many cases providing 
housing in government camps. 


National Housing Agency (1942); 4th St. 
and Independence Ave., SW., Washington 25, 
D. C.; Wilson W. Wyatt, Administrator and 
Housing Expediter. 


Activities: The Agency is responsible for the na- 
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tional housing program and is currently centering 
its attention on the Veterans Emergency Housing 
Program. The Agency operates through the Office 
of the Administrator, which engages in broad 
policy-making activities, and 3 operating constitu- 
ents: the Federal Home Loan Bank Administra- 
tion, the Federal Housing Administration, and the 
Federal Public Housing Authority. These constitu- 
ent agencies are listed separately in this section of 
the Directory OF AGENCIES. The Veterans Emer- 
gency Housing Program, calling for a two-year 
emergency program of 2,700,000 housing units put 
under construction during 1946 and 1947, was 
prepared by the Office of the Housing Expediter. 
This Office was established by the President in 
January, 1946, and later confirmed by Congress. It 
was given broad powers over all federal agencies 
whose activities relate to housing in order to carry 
out an emergency housing program for veterans. 
The President later named the Housing Expediter 
to serve also as Administrator of the National 
Housing Agency. The Expediter-Administrator is 
represented in the field by 8 regional housing ex- 
pediters. 


National Labor Relations Board (1935); 
815 Connecticut Ave., NW., Washington 25, 
D. C.; Paul M. Herzog, Chairman. 


Activities: The Board, appointed by the President 
under the terms of the National Labor Relations 
Act, is authorized to investigate charges of the com- 
mission of alleged unfair labor practices set forth 
in the Act, and upon petition to certify representa- 
tives for purposes of collective bargaining in dis- 
putes affecting commerce. The Board considers evi- 
dence relating thereto and issues formal findings of 
fact and orders, directing employers to cease and de- 
sist from specified activities and to take steps pro- 
viding relief from the effects of such activities, such 
as payment of back pay. The enforcement of the 
Board’s orders rests with circuit courts of appeal 
through a specified machinery. There are 21 re- 
gional offices (including one each in Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico), which handle charges, petitions, and 
disputes locally as the Board’s agents. 


National Mediation Board (1934); Federal 
Works Agency Bldg., Washington 25, D. C.; 
Frank P. Douglass, Chairman. 


Purpose and Activities : To facilitate, chiefly through 
the process of mediation, the making and mainte- 
nance of labor agreements between representatives 
of railroads or airlines and of their employes estab- 
lishing the rates of pay, hours of work, and working 
rules of these employes. To the end that this pur- 
pose may effectively be accomplished, the Railway 
Labor Act establishing the Board forbids any limi- 
tations by railroads or airlines upon freedom of as- 
sociation among their employes. The Board, when 
its services are invoked by such employes, may also 


investigate disputes as to representation and certify 
who may represent these employes for the purpose 
of collective bargaining. 


National Park Service, United States 
Department of the Interior (1916); 222 
North Bank Dr., Chicago 54; Newton B. Drury, 
Director. 


Activities : Under congressional mandate, the Service 
administers the national parks, national monuments, 
and other areas of the National Park System in con- 
formance with the fundamental purpose of such 
areas. This purpose is to conserve the scenery and 
the natural and historic objects and the wildlife 
therein and to provide for the enjoyment of the 
same in such manner and by such means as will 
leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future 
generations. In addition the Service, under coopera- 
tive agreements with other federal agencies, ad- 
ministers 4 recreational areas adjacent to dams in 
western states. It also cooperates with other federal 
agencies and with state governments in developing 
coordinated and adequate public park, parkway, 
and recreational-area facilities. 


National Wage Stabilization Board, 
United States Department of Labor 
(1945); Washington 25, D. C.; B. M. Joffe, . 
Executive Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To stabilize wages as an 
anti-inflationary measure. The Board is tripartite in 
composition with members representing employers, 
employes, and the public. Its functions include act- 
ing on applications for approval of wage or salary 
increases or decreases, when such affect prices or 
increased cost to the United States government, and 
carrying out a program for the enforcement of 
stabilization rules. Authority to carry out the func- 
tions of the Board is delegated to 12 regional 
boards, each composed of representatives of em- 
ployers, employes, and the public. The Board has 
succeeded to the stabilization functions of the 
former National War Labor Board. 


Office of Community War Services, Of- 
fice of Special Services, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency (1943); Social Security Bldg., 
4th St. and Independence Ave., SW., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.; Dean Snyder, Executive Officer. 


Activities: The former wartime responsibilities of 
the Office of Community War Services (as suc- 
cessor to the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services) in connection with the coordination of 
health, education, welfare, recreation, and related 
services had been largely discharged by late 1946. 
The lack of congressional appropriation resulted in 
the termination of the work of the Social Protection 
Division in July, 1946. The Recreation Division 
has remained and is engaged in the final liquidation 
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of the program of the Office of Community War 
Services. This is being accomplished through con- 
tinued collaboration with the War and Navy De- 
partments, the Federal Works Agency, the United 
Service Organizations, and various local community 
recreation organizations. As the need of recreation 
programs for service personnel decreases or ceases 
to exist, the Recreation Division assists in the or- 
derly termination of these programs and in the dis- 
posal of surplus federal. recreation facilities. It is 
expected that final liquidation will be completed 


by June 30, 1947. 


Office of Dependency Benefits, War De- 
partment (1942); Army Finance Center, Of- 
fice of the Chief of Finance, 4300 Goodfellow 
Blvd., St. Louis 20; Commanding Officer, Office 
of Dependency Benefits. 


Activities: The Office administers the following 
for Army personnel: the Servicemen’s Dependents 
Allowance Act of 1942, as amended, which pro- 
vides monthly family allowances for dependents of 
men and women in the enlisted grades and avia- 
tion cadets; and previously enacted laws under 
which voluntary Class E allotments may be au- 
thorized by Army personnel in all grades from pri- 
vates to generals, and also by certain civilian em- 
ployes of the War Department stationed outside 
the continental limits of the United States. Since 
July 1, 1946, the Office has also handled soldiers’ 
insurance allotments to pay premiums on National 
Service Life Insurance and Government Life In- 
surance, soldiers’ deposit accounts, and the final 
settlement of accounts of deceased soldiers. 


Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency (1867) ; Temporary Building M, 26th 
St. and Constitution Ave., NW., Washington 25, 
D. C.; John W. Studebaker, Commissioner. 


Purpose and Activities: To collect statistics and 
facts to show the condition and progress of educa- 
tion in the several states and outlying parts, and in 
other countries; to diffuse such information 
through consultations, conferences, and. publica- 
tions; and otherwise to promote the cause of edu- 
cation throughout the country. The Office acts as a 
national clearinghouse of information in all fields 
of educational activity and cooperates with national 
organizations and with state departments of educa- 
tion. Its 8 major operating divisions are as follows: 
Auxiliary Services, Central Services, Elementary 
Education, Higher Education, International Educa- 
tional Relations, School Administration, Secondary 
Education, and Vocational Education. The federal 
program of vocational education is administered by 
the Office under provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
and subsequent acts providing grants-in-aid to the 
states. The Office is also responsible for the super- 
vision of expenditures of funds appropriated by 
Congress for land-grant colleges under provisions 


of the two Morrill Acts. The Office of Education 
publishes bulletins, statistical reports, pamphlets, 
and other materials on all levels of education. 


Periodicals: Higher Education, semimonthly, 75 
cents a year; School Life, monthly, $1.00 a year. 


Office of Federal-State Relations, Fed- 
eral Security Agency (1946); Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.; George E. Bigge, Director. 


Activities: This staff office of the Federal Security 
Agency is responsible for studying and advising 
the Administrator of the Federal Security Agency 
on all phases of federal-state relations carried on 
within the Agency. It seeks to establish, in so far 
as practicable, uniform standards and procedures 
relating to fiscal, personnel, and other requirements 
common to 2 or more of the Agency’s grant-in-aid 
programs; also standards and procedures under 
which a state agency participating in more than 
one grant-in-aid program may submit a single plan 
of operation and be subject to a single federal 
fiscal and administrative review of its operation. 


Office of Indian Affairs, United States 
Department of the Interior (1824); 222 
North Bank Dr., Chicago 54; William A. 
Brophy, Commissioner. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the welfare of 
the Indians of the United States and the Indians, 
Eskimos, and Aleuts of the Territory of Alaska 
through the extension of medical and educational 
services, the rehabilitation of Indian lands with 
soil and water conservation, the purchase of new 
lands to consolidate the Indian’s estate, the exten- 
sion of credit and livestock to promote Indian eco- 
nomic enterprise, assistance with native arts and 
crafts, and help in the adaptation of surviving na- 
tive institutions to modern Indian life. The Office 
is responsible for the operation of boarding schools, 
day schools, and community centers for adult as 
well as juvenile education, and guides or supervises 
the education of 40,429 Indian children in schools 
other than Indian Service schools. The operation of 
hospitals and other activities for the improvement 
of health and sanitation on the reservations is also 
under the direction of the Office. 


Periodical: Indian Education, fortnightly, free on 
request, limited quantity available. 


Office of Inter-Agency and International 
Relations, Federal Security Agency 
(1946) ; Social Security Bldg., Washington 25, 
D. C.; Mrs. Ellen S. Woodward, Director. 


Activities: The Office coordinates the relationships 

of the Federal Security Agency with other federal 
departments and agencies, international agencies, 
and organized groups concerned with health, edu- 
cation, welfare, social insurance, and related pro- 
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grams; establishes and maintains cooperative re- | 


lationships with national and international agen- 
cies and organized groups and represents the Fed- 
eral Security Agency on interdepartmental commit- 
tees; acts as liaison with representatives of foreign 
governments and advises concerning opportunities 
for study and exchange of experience and informa- 
tion and for interchange of students and personnel 
with other countries; carries responsibility for ar- 
ranging Agency conferences with interested or- 
ganizations on matters of mutual concern; keeps 
the Administrator advised on programs and activi- 
ties of all agencies and organized groups active 
in the fields of health, education, welfare, social 
insurance, and related programs; and evaluates the 
effects of the policies of other government agencies 
on the programs of the Federal Security Agency and 
makes recommendations thereon. 


Office of Price Administration (1942); 
Federal Office Bldg., No. 1, 2d and D Sts., SW., 
Washington 25, D. C.; Paul A. Porter, Admin- 
istrator. 


Purpose and Activities: To stabilize prices and to 
prevent speculative, unwarranted, and abnormal in- 
creases in prices and rents; to eliminate and prevent 
profiteering, hoarding, manipulation, speculation, 
and other disruptive practices resulting from abnor- 
mal market conditions or scarcities caused by or 
contributing to the national emergency; to protect 
persons with relatively fixed and limited incomes, 
consumers, wage-earners, investors, and persons 
dependent on life insurance, annuities, and pensions 
from undue impairment of their standard of living; 
to prevent hardships to persons engaged in business, 
to schools, universities, and other institutions, and 
to the federal, state, and local governments, which 
would result from abnormal increases in prices; to 
assist in securing adequate production of com- 
modities and facilities; to prevent a postwar col- 
lapse of values; and to permit voluntary coopera- 
tion between the government and producers, proc- 
essors, and others to accomplish these purposes. 
Price controls were allowed to lapse for a 3-week 
period in July, 1946. Congress then extended OPA 
to June 30, 1947, and added to the purposes set 
forth above those of protecting the real value of 
benefits provided by law for veterans and their de- 
pendents, of keeping faith with purchasers of 
United States War Bonds, and of making possible a 
successful transition to a peacetime economy of 
maximum employment, production, and purchasing 
power under a system of free enterprise. For the 
transition period, Congress has emphasized decon- 
trol rather than control. Field work of the OPA is 
carried on through 9 regional offices, each under the 
direction of a regional administrator. Each regional 
office supervises a number of district offices which 
in turn supervise the Price Control Boards operating 
in local communities. 


Periodical; Quarterly Report. 


Office of the Surgeon General, War De- 
partment (1818) ; The Pentagon, Washington 
25, D. C.; Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, M.D., 
Ph.D., Surgeon General. : 


Activities: The Office is the central administrative 
agency through which the Medical Department ac- 
complishes its mission of assuring the proper 
physical selection of military personnel; conserving 
military manpower through appropriate disease-pre- 
ventive measures, adequate medical, surgical, and 
dental treatment, and suitable hospitalization and 
reconditioning; assuring proper physical selection 
and professional care of military animals; training 
and furnishing specialized Medical Department 
troops to Army Ground Forces, Army Air Forces, 
and units of the field forces; and assuring the supply 
to the Army of such equipment and supplies as are 
assigned to the Medical Department for procure- 
ment, in such quantities and at such times as are re- 
quired to meet the Army supply program and other 
directives of higher authority. 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Of- 
fice of Special Services, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency (1943) ; Rochambeau Bldg., 815 
Connecticut Ave., NW., Washington 25, D. C.; 
Michael J. Shortley, Director. 


Purpose and Activities : To cooperate with the states 
in providing vocational rehabilitation for physi- 
cally handicapped civilians and for veterans whose 
disability is not service-connected! The program aids 
men and women disabled in industry or by accident 
or illness, or impaired by congenital deficiency, to 
maintain the human dignity of independence in pro- 
ductive work. Vocational rehabilitation is available 
to all disabled persons having employment handi- 
caps which can be compensated by the authorized 
services of rehabilitation with reasonable anticipa- 
tion of permanent employment. The mentally as 
well as the physically handicapped may be served, 
the blind may be rehabilitated on the same terms as 
other groups of the disabled, and there is specific 
provision for war-disabled civilians. The program 
provides thorough physical examinations; neces- 
sary medical, surgical, psychiatric, and hospital 
treatment; necessary prosthetic devices such as 
artificial limbs, hearing aids, and the like; individ- 
ual counseling and guidance; training for jobs; 
maintenance and transportation during rehabilita- 
tion, if needed; necessary tools, equipment, and 
licenses ; placement on the right job; and post-place- 
ment follow-up. 


Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version (1944); East Wing, White House, 
Washington 25, D. C.; Dr. John Roy Steelman, 
Director. 


Purpose and Activities: The Office was established 
to coordinate the mobilization of the United States 
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for war and to plan for and guide the transition of 
the nation from war to peace. To carry out this pur- 
pose OWMR received authority to: coordinate and 
direct federal agencies, issue orders and regulations 
to them, and settle disagreements among them; 
promote and assist in developing demobilization and 
reconversion plans; determine the need to simplify, 
consolidate, or eliminate emergency war agencies; 
recommend appropriate legislation to the Congress; 
consult and cooperate with state and local govern- 
ments and other national and local groups on re- 
conversion problems; and submit quarterly reports 
to the President and Congress on reconversion prog- 
ress. The Office of Economic Stabilization was trans- 
ferred to OWMR in July, 1946. 


Periodical: Report of the Director to the President, 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, quar- 
terly, free. 


Pan American Union (1890); 17th St. and 
Constitution Ave., NW., Washington 6, D. C.; 
L. S. Rowe, Director General. 


Activities: The Union is the international organiza- 
tion maintained by the 21 American Republics to 
promote peace and friendship among them by fos- 
tering closer political, economic, juridical, social, 
and cultural relations. It is the central agency of the 
inter-American system and functions under a gov- 
erning board composed of representatives appointed 
by the several governments. 


Periodical: Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
monthly, $1.50 a year. 


Public Health Service, Federal Security | 


Agency (1798); Washington 25, D. C.; Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon General. 


Activities: The Public Health Service is the princi- 
pal federal agency responsible for the protection of 
the nation’s health. It has 4 main administrative 
units: Office of the Surgeon General, National In- 
stitute of Health, Bureau of Medical Services, and 
Bureau of State Services. The Service cooperates 
with the states in the development of public health 
services through grants-in-aid, technical assistance, 
and ‘expert consultation. Current special programs 
include control of venereal disease, tuberculosis, 
and other communicable diseases; industrial hy- 
giene; mental health; hospital surveys and con- 
struction; and sanitation. The Service administers 
the U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps training program. It 
serves as the medical branch of the Coast Guard. 
Merchant seamen, members of the Coast Guard and 
their dependents, Coast and Geodetic Survey per- 
sonnel, and other specified beneficiaries are cared 
for in 24 Marine Hospitals. The National Institute 
of Health conducts research into the causes and 
prevention of disease, and grants are made for re- 
search elsewhere. Foreign and interstate quarantine 
is a legal responsibility of the Service, the latter 


being carried out mainly through the cooperation 
of state health authorities. The manufacture of 
biologic products sold in interstate commerce is con- 
trolled and licensed by the Service. Reports on the 
incidence of disease, vital statistics, scientific stud- 
ies, and other subjects’ relating to public health 
are published. The Service cooperates with other 
federal agencies in activities relating to health and 
sanitation, including medical service to federal pe- 
nal institutions. 


Periodicals; Public Health Reports, weekly, $4.00 a 
year; Industrial Hygiene News Letter, monthly, 
free; Journal of Venereal Disease Information, 
monthly, 50 cents a year; Public Health Engineering 
Abstracts, monthly, free; Journal of. the National 
Cancer Institute, bimonthly, $2.00 a year; Na- 
tional Negro Health News, quarterly, free. 


Railroad Retirement Board (1935); 844 
Rush St., Chicago 11; William J. Kennedy, 
Chairman. 


Activities: The Board administers the following: 
a retirement system for the payment of annuities 
and pensions to aged and disabled railroad em- 
ployes, and survivor annuities and lump-sum death 
benefit payments to the survivors of railroad em- 
ployes, annuitants, and pensioners; an unemploy- 
ment insurance system for the payment of benefits 
to railroad employes who become unemployed due 
to lack of work or to sickness, including maternity 
sickness; and a free employment service for unem- 
ployed railroad workers and others, including ex- 
service men and women interested in railroad em- 
ployment. 


Retraining and Reemployment Adminis- 
tration, United States Department of 
Labor (1946); Federal Trade Commission 
Bldg., Washington 25, D. C.; Maj. Gen. G. B. 
Erskine, U.S.M.C., Administrator. 


Purpose and Activities: To have general administra- 
tion and direction of the activities of all exist- 
ing executive agencies (except the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs) authorized by law relating to retraining, re- 
employment, vocational education, and vocational 
rehabilitation for the purpose of coordinating such 
activities and eliminating overlapping functions of 
such agencies. The Administrator is authorized to 
confer with state and local agencies and officials 
in charge of similar programs for the purpose of 
coordinating the activities of federal agencies with 
the activities of state and local agencies. Among 
other activities, the Administrator calls conferences 
with representatives of various governmental and 
voluntary agencies for discussion and resolution of 
current problems; appoints interagency committees 
to work on specific projects; inquires into and 
makes recommendations on problems presented or 
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assigned to the RRA for solution; drafts proposed 
legislation; supports legislative proposals originat- 
ing from other sources; and issues regulations in 
connection with activities of those executive agen- 
cies with which the RRA is concerned. The ultimate 
aim of the RRA is the reintegration into community 
life of all Americans whose lives have been dis- 
rupted by the war. 


Rural Electrification Administration, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture (1935); Washington 25, D. C.; Claude R. 
Wickard, Administrator. 


Activities: This agency promotes rural electrifica- 
tion by making loans to finance electric systems in 
rural areas. It operates no electric facilities. Under 
the Rural Electrification Act, REA is authorized 
to lend funds to cooperatives, public utility districts, 
municipalities, or power companies to finance elec- 
tric generation, transmission, and distribution facili- 
ties in order to bring electricity to persons in rural 
areas not receiving central station electric service. 
The Act also authorizes loans to finance the wiring 
of rural establishments and the purchase of appli- 
ances by those receiving service. Nonprofit and 
limited-profit groups receive preference as borrow- 
ers of REA funds; more than 95 per cent of all 
REA funds have been lent to locally-owned, mem- 
ber-controlled cooperatives organized under state 
laws by rural people who lacked electric service. 
Retail rates are based on cost, with allowance for 
repayment of the government loan. All REA loans 
are self-liquidating, with a maximum amortization 
period of 35 years and an interest rate of 2 per 
cent. 


Periodical: Rural Electrification News, monthly, 
75 cents a year. 


Selective Service System (1940); 21st and 
C Sts... NW., Washington 25, D. C.; Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, Director. 


Activities: Under the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940, as amended, the Selective Service 
System has been authorized to procure men for 
training and service in the armed forces of the 
United States according to approved rules and regu- 
lations. As the entire program of Selective Service 
calls for a decentralization of its operations, national 
headquarters serves primarily as a coordinating 
agency for the various headquarters set up for the 
individual states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and the District of Columbia. It 
serves as a liaison agency between the War and the 
Navy Departments and the general public. When 
called upon to supplement the manpower of the 
armed forces, it then calls upon the individual state 
headquarters to furnish the men required for train- 
ing and service. In furtherance of the decentraliza- 
tion policy, each state governor is charged with the 


enforcement of the Selective Service program in his 
state. Individual state headquarters coordinate the 
work of the various appeal boards, medical advisory 
boards, registrants’ advisory boards, local boards, 
and other Selective Service units and agents under 
their jurisdiction. All members of local boards, ap- 
peal boards, medical advisory boards, registrants’ 
advisory boards, and local board physicians serve 
without pay. The local boards maintain direct con- 
tact with the prospective trainees, their families, 
and employers. Their power is virtually autonomous 
and their decision as to a registrant’s classification 
is final except when an appeal is taken. 


Periodical: Selective Service Bulletin, monthly. 


Social Security Administration, Federal 
Security Agency (1946); Social Security 
Bldg., Washington 25, D. C.; Arthur J. Alt- 


meyer, Commissioner. 


Purpose and Activities: To administer all programs 
under the Social Security Act — old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance and grants to states for unemploy- 
ment compensation administration, old age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, 
maternal and child health services, services for 
crippled children, and child welfare services. Under 
the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2, effective 
July 16, 1946, the 3-member Social Security Board 
was abolished and its functions transferred to the 
Federal Security Agency and Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator; the Plan also transferred the Children’s 
Bureau and most of its functions from the Depart- 
ment of Labor to the Federal Security Agency, 
which established the Social Security Administra- 
tion with 4 operating bureaus: Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, Bureau of Employment 
Security, Bureau of Public Assistance, and Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. These Bureaus are listed separately 
in this section of the DIRECTORY OF AGENCIES. Re- 
gional offices maintain relations with the states, and 
field offices serve as local units for old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance. 


Periodicals : Social Security Bulletin, monthly, $1.50 
a year; Social Security Yearbook, annually. 


Special Services Division, War Depart- 
ment (1943); The Pentagon, Washington 25, 
D. C.; Brig. Gen. Russel B. Reynolds, Chief. 


Activities: The Division is an administrative serv- 
ice of the War Department General Staff and in- 
cludes Army Athletic and Recreation Service, Army 
Exchange Service, and Army Motion Picture Serv- 
ice. It formulates Army-wide policies relating to 
recreation, entertainment, and Army Exchange ac- 
tivities, and procurement of needed equipment and 
merchandise; supetvises expenditures of available 
funds; and assists commanders in the field toward 
the goal of a satisfied and contented soldiery by 
offering a wide variety of planned off-duty programs 
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that will enhance everyday living. These basic pro- 
grams, with facilities to carry them out, include 
athletics, live shows, library services, music, handi- 
crafts, motion pictures, and post exchange services. 
Army hostesses operate enlisted men’s service clubs, 
and rest and recreation centers; Army librarians 
supervise the libraries; and civilian actress tech- 
nicians assist soldiers overseas in producing their 
own shows. Other programs overseas include GI 


tours to places of interest for vacation-minded sol- 
diers. 


Tennessee Valley Authority (1933); New 
Sprankle Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn.; Board of Di- 
rectors: David E. Lilienthal, Chairman, Har- 
court A. Morgan and James P. Pope. Other TVA 
offices at Woodward Bldg., 15th and H Sts., 
NW., Washington 25, D. C.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; and Wilson Dam, Ala. 


Purpose: To develop the Tennessee River system 
in the interests of navigation, flood control, and 
electric power; to develop new and improved plant 
foods and processes to be used in encouraging the 
agricultural development of the region; to en- 
courage the industrial development of the region 
through surveys on resources and research on proc- 
esses and machinery; to conduct surveys and make 
plans for the conservation and development of the 
natural resources of the Tennessee Valley region 
and adjoining territories, which may be related to 
or materially affected by the Authority’s program 
or activities, as a basis for future legislation or 
other action to promote such conservation and de- 
velopment by Congress or by state authorities; and 
to maintain its properties in the interests of na- 
tional defense. 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (1943); 1344 Con- 
necticut Ave., NW., Washington 25, D. C.; 
Joseph Lilly, Director of Public Information. 


Purpose and Activities: To procure and distribute 
equitably among receiving nations relief and re- 
habilitation supplies, to render services which can 
best be carried on by an international agency, and to 
help countries to help themselves. UNRRA is an in- 
ternational organization composed of 48 united 
nations. It is a service agency which assists a coun- 
try in agreement with the national authorities, or if 
the area is still under military control, in agreement 
with the military. It is concerned with meeting im- 
mediate basic needs. for food, clothing, and medi- 
cal care; and also for agricultural and industrial 
rehabilitation. In addition, it carries on a program 
of assistance to displaced persons of United Nations 
nationality and to certain categories of persecuted 
persons. Its funds are spent for relief and rehabilita- 
tion supplies, mainly for those liberated countries 
whose governments are unable to pay for imports 


in foreign exchange. Countries which have received 
UNRRA assistance are Albania, Austria, the Bye- 
lorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Dodecanese Islands, Ethiopia, Fin- 
land, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Korea, Philippine 
Islands, Poland, San Marino, the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, and Yugoslavia. The European 
relief program was scheduled to terminate by the 
end of 1946 and the corresponding program for the 
Far East (chiefly China) by the spring of 1947. 
UNRRA’s European displaced persons program is 
to continue until the proposed International Refu- 
gee Organization comes into operation, but not be- 
yond June 30, 1947. 

Periodical: Monthly Review, free. 


United States Civil Service Commission 
(1883); 8th and F Sts., NW., Washington 25, 
D. C.; L. A. Moyer, Executive Director and 
Chief Examiner. 


Purpose and Activities: To act as the recruiting 
agency for the federal civil service, and to adminis- 
ter other provisions of the civil service laws and 
rules. Examinations are held for practically every oc- 
cupation. Information concerning announced ex- 
aminations may be obtained from the Board of 
United States Civil Service Examiners at the post 
office or custom house in any city which has a first- 
class or second-class post office. Announcements in 
the social work field are also sent to the American 
Association of Social Workers. The Council of 
Personnel Administration is now part of the Com- 
mission. 


United States Conciliation Service, 
United States Department of Labor 
(1913); Washington 25, D. C.; Edgar L. War- 
ren, Director. 

Purpose and Activities: To promote and maintain 

harmonious labor-management relations. The Sec- 

retary of Labor has delegated conciliatory functions 
to the Conciliation Service. Commissioners of con- 
ciliation are located in strategic areas so that they 
may be available to employes and employers on 
short notice. Their activities ate directed from a na- 
tional office in Washington and 7 regional offices 
located in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 

Kansas City, Mo., New York, and San Francisco. 

Commissioners of conciliation aid in the prevention 

as well as settlement of all types of labor disputes, 

such as strikes, lockouts, threatened strikes, con- 
troversies, and sundry disputes. They endeavor to 
settle these disputes through voluntary methods of 
conciliation, arbitration, and technical surveys. The 

Service is aided in its work by the advice of Labor 

Management Committees in Washington and the 7 

regions, created on the recommendation of the 1945 

Presidential Labor Management Conference, which 

review the policies of the Service for efficiency and 

objectivity. 
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United States Department of Labor 
(1913); 14th St. and Constitution Ave., NW.., 
Washington 25, D. C.; Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 
Secretary of Labor. 


Activities: The United States Department of Labor 
is charged with the duty of fostering, promoting, 
and developing the welfare of the wage-earners of 
the United States; improving their working condi- 
tions, and advancing their opportunities for profit- 
able employment. The Secretary has power under 
the law to act as mediator and to appoint commis- 
sioners of conciliation in labor disputes whenever 
in the Secretary’s judgment the interests of indus- 
trial peace may require it to be done. The Secretary 
has authority to direct the collecting and collating 
of full and complete statistics on the conditions of 
labor and to call upon other departments of the 
government for statistical data and results obtained 
by them and to collate, arrange, and publish such 
statistical information so obtained in such manner 
as may seem wise. The Secretary’s duties include the 
administration of the Fair Labor Standards and 
Public Contracts Acts. The following subdivisions 
of the Department of Labor are listed separately in 
this section of the DirEcrory OF AGENCIES: Ap- 
prentice Training Service, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Division of Labor Standards, National Wage 
Stabilization Board, Retraining and Reemployment 
Administration, U.S. Conciliation Service, U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions, and Women’s Bureau. 


Periodical: Labor Information Bulletin, monthly, 
75 cents a year. 


United States Employment Service, 
United States Department of Labor 
(1933); Washington 25, D. C.; Robert C. 
Goodwin, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote and develop 
a national system of public employment offices; to 
maintain a veterans’ service to be devoted to secur- 
ing employment for veterans; to maintain a pub- 
lic employment service for the District of Colum- 
bia; to assist in establishing and maintaining 
systems of public employment offices in the several 
states; and to assist in coordinating such systems 
throughout the country and in increasing their use- 
fulness by developing and prescribing minimum 
standards of efficiency, promoting uniformity in 
administrative and statistical procedure, furnishing 
information as to opportunities for employment and 
other information of value in the operation of the 
system, and maintaining a system for clearing labor 
between the several states. During the war the U.S. 
Employment Service was operated directly by the 
War Manpower Commission. In November, 1946, 
public employment offices in the states were re- 
turned to state operation. The Washington head- 
quarters office continues to perform the functions 
outlined above. 


Periodicals: Employment Service Review, monthly, 
$1.00 a year; Labor Information Area Series, 
monthly, $8.00 a year; Labor Information Industry 
Series, monthly, $1.50 a year; Labor Market, 
monthly, $1.00 a year. 


United States Probation System, Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States 
Courts (1927); Supreme Court Bldg., Wash- 
ington 13, D. C.; Richard A. Chappell, Chief of 
Probation. 


Activities : The Probation System is charged with the 
following responsibilities: investigation of the so- 
cial backgrounds of offenders appearing before the 
United States District Courts and furnishing re- 
ports thereon, which are of assistance to the judges 
in shaping sentence and to the federal correctional 
institutions in the treatment of offenders committed; 
supervision of those offenders selected for proba- 
tion treatment; supervision of persons released from 
federal correctional institutions on parole or con- 
ditional release; and diversion of juvenile offenders 
to local juvenile courts capable of handling juvenile 
problems. 


Periodical: Federal Probation, quarterly, free. 


Veterans Administration (1930); Vermont 
Ave. between H and Eye Sts., NW., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.; Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Adminis- 
trator. 


Purpose and Activities; To administer certain bene- 
fits authorized by federal law for veterans of the 
armed forces of the United States, including medi- 
cal, hospital, and domiciliary care; insurance; com- 
pensation of pension; vocational rehabilitation; 
education; guarantee of loans for farms, homes, and 
business enterprises; and readjustment allowances 
for unemployment and self-employment. The Ad- 
ministration also administers monetary benefits for 
dependents of such veterans. The central office is in 
Washington; 13 branch office areas have been es- 
tablished, with offices in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Columbus, Dallas, Denver, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Richmond, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, 
and Seattle; field stations are located in every state; 
and insular offices are operated in Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Philippine Islands, and Puerto Rico. As of 
June 30, 1946, 703 hospitals were being utilized 
for veterans. The Administration operated 109 of 
these, other governmental agencies operated 93, 
and 501 were civil and state institutions. As of 
the.same date, 87,257 beneficiaries were receiving 
hospital treatment, 11,320 were receiving domicili- 
ary care, and 2,130,353 veterans and the dependents 
of 501,628 deceased veterans were receiving pen- 
sions, compensation benefits, or retirement pay. 
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Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, United States Department 
of Labor (1942); 165 West 46th St., New 
York 19; L. Metcalfe Walling, Administrator. 


Purpose and Activities: To administer and en- 
force the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 and the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act of 1936. The 
Fair Labor Standards Act sets a minimum wage of 
40 cents an hour and time-and-one-half overtime 
after 40 hours a week for employes (unless specifi- 
cally exempt) who are engaged in interstate com- 
merce of in the production of goods for interstate 
commerce, including occupations necessary to such 
production. Its child labor provisions, however, are 
enforced by the Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment Branch of the Division of Labor Standards. 
The Walsh-Healey Act requires government supply 
contracts in excess of $10,000 to contain certain 
minimum wage, overtime, child labor, safety, and 
health stipulations. Under this Act, the Secretary of 
Labor determines the minimum wage in a specific 
industry on the basis of the prevailing minimum 
wage in that industry in a given locality. Bulletins 
and pamphlets are prepared by the Information and 
Compliance Branch, as certain needs make them- 


selves felt, and are distributed through appropriate, 


channels without charge. The administration and 
enforcement of these Acts are carried out through 
a national office, 13 regional offices with branch 
and field offices, and a territorial office in Puerto 
Rico. On complaint or acting on their own initia- 
tive, the Divisions investigate and obtain restitution 
of wages due under the law and illegally withheld. 


War Assets Administration (1946); Rail- 
road Retirement Bldg., Washington 25, D. C.; 
Robert M. Littlejohn, Administrator. 


Activities: To dispose of government surplus prop- 
erty at a fair price. As a subsidiary obligation, the 
Administration is responsible for surplus war prop- 
erty distribution to education, health, welfare, and 
other nonprofit agencies. 


Welfare Activity, Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, Navy Department (1942) ; Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.; Chief of Naval Personnel. 


Activities: The Welfare Activity is organized under 
the Director of Welfare of the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel to administer the designated programs relat- 
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ing to the welfare needs of men and women in the 
Navy. Its substantive functions are divided among 
4 divisions: Corrective Services, Dependents Wel- 
fare, Informational Services, and Special Services. 
The Corrective Services Division is responsible for 
the administration of places of confinement for naval 
prisoners and the coordination of the Shore Patrol 
activities and policies of the Navy. The Dependents 
Welfare Division is responsible for the develop- 
ment and administration of a program covering 
benefits for dependents of naval personnel, casualty 
notification, casualty status determination, provi- 
sion of Government Life Insurance and National 
Service Life Insurance covering naval personnel, and 
liaison relations between the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel and the American Red Cross, the Navy Re- 
lief Society, and the infant and maternity care pro- 
gram administered by the U.S. Children’s Bureau. 
The Informational Services Division is responsible 
for the publication of All Hands Magazine (the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel information bulletin 
which is circulated to all naval personnel); the 
Ships’ Editorial Association Clipper (weekly clip 
sheet of news for 700 ship and station newspapers) ; 
the Watch (technical publication for Navy edi- 
tors) ; the Recreation Journal; and the Naval Re- 
servist. The Special Services Division is responsible 
for the development and administration of a pro- 
gram covering recreational services, library service, 
ship’s service stores, commissioned officers messes, 
and the handling of discharged naval personnel at 
the time of separation from service. 


Periodicals ; Clipper, weekly, free to SEA members; 
All Hands Magazine, monthly, $2.00 a year; Naval 
Reservist, monthly, free to naval reservists; Recrea- 
tion Journal, quarterly, free to recreation officers 
and commanding officers; Watch, quarterly, free to 
SEA members. 


Women’s Bureau, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor (1920); Washington 25, 
D.C.; Frieda S$. Miller, Director. 


Activities: The Bureau makes investigations, ana- 
lyzes data, publishes reports, and disseminates in- 
formation concerning women workers, including 
standards for their employment, hours, wages, 
working conditions, health and safety, economic 
problems, trends in employment, employment out- 
look in certain occupations, labor legislation, and 
political and civil status. 
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NATIONAL AGENCIES—VOLUNTARY 


Note: Inclusion of an agency in this list signifies only that its announced purpose and activities place it 
within the scope of the volume; it does not indicate endorsement of an agency’s work by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, the Editor of the Social Work Year Book, or the Advisory Committee. 

If readers desire to refer to the listing of an agency and do not know its exact name, use may be made of 
the INDEX. Agencies are there listed according to the subject with which each is chiefly concerned and are 
also grouped under the topics to which each is significantly related. For example: the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work, in addition to appearing alphabetically under that title in the INDEX, is also 
entered as ‘Schools of Social Work, American Association of” and is listed under the topics ‘Education for 
Social Work” and ‘Social Work as a Profession” (both titles of topical articles in Part One) as one of the 
agencies particularly active in these fields. . 

In the following list, the date appearing in parentheses after the title of the agency is the year in which 
the organization was established. 

A few international associations, most of which function nationally in the United States, are included in 


this list. Several organizations engaged in foreign relief and rehabilitation are also included. 
This list is believed to be correct as of October, 1946. 


Alcoholics Anonymous (1935); c/o Alco- 
‘holic Foundation, P.O. Box 459, Grand Cen- 
tral Annex, New York 17. 


Membership: Individuals, 24,000; local groups, 
752 


Purpose: To help the sick alcoholic if he so wishes. 
The organization is made up of members who have 
recovered from alcoholism, and who have banded 
together to help others. 


Periodical: The AA Grapevine, monthly, $2.50 a 
year. (P.O. Box 328, Grand Central Annex, New 
York 17.) 


Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 
(1914); 1201 16th St., NW., Washington 6, 
D. C.; Dr. Howard A. Dawson, President. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide a national serv- 
ice for helping to bring about adequate guidance 
for rural children and youth. The organization 
maintains a technical advisory council in Washing- 
ton; directs an annual series of forums of youth- 
serving agencies, both voluntary and governmental ; 
and sponsors an annual institute in which consult- 
ants from federal and voluntary national agencies 
work on selected rural or rural-urban problems. Re- 
sulting findings are widely distributed to those 
likely to be helped by them. As a technical consult- 
ant agency, invited by local authorities, it assists in 
guidance workshops and experimental programs 
and demonstrations. 


Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
States (1888); 233 Broadway, New York 7; 
Daniel J. Ferris, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 24,065 (athletes of 
championship caliber); organizations, 42 district 
associations covering the United States and Hawaii. 


Purpose: To encourage systematic physical exercise 
in the United States; to improve and promote ath- 
letic sports among amateurs; to promote the civic 
interests of the nation by the country-wide education 
of all classes of individuals in the benefits to be de- 
rived by participation in athletics and wholesome 
recreational sports; and to promote national, state, 
and local legislation in the interest of the institu- 
tion of public-_playgrounds, gymnasiums, swimming 
pools, and fields for amateur sport. 


Periodical: The Amateur Athlete, monthly, $1.00 a 
year. 


American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, The (1889) ; 3457 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 4; Dr. Ernest Minor Patterson, 
President. 


Membership: Individuals, libraries, business com- 
panies, etc., approximately 12,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide a national forum 
for the discussion of political and social questions. 
The principal means to that end are publications 
and meetings. An annual meeting takes place, usu- 
ally in April, and other gatherings are held as occa- 
sion arises. The Academy publishes occasional mon- 
ographs and pamphlets. 


Periodical: The Annals, bimonthly, to members, 
$5.00 a year in paper, $7.50 in cloth; to student 
members and to members of the armed forces, $3.00 
a year in paper, $5.00 in cloth; to nonmembers, 
$2.00 a copy in paper, $2.50 in cloth. 


American Arbitration Association (1926) ; 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20; R. Emerson 
Swart, President. 


Membership: Individuals, corporations, labor un- 
ions, and trade associations, I,170. 
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Purpose and Activities: To develop the use of vol- 
untary arbitration in the United States and in other 
countries, as a means of advancing commercial and 
industrial peace. The Association is a voluntary non- 
profit organization which maintains facilities for 
the conduct of arbitration of commercial and labor 
disputes, under standard rules, before members of 
its national panel of arbitrators. Over 10,000 men 
are included in this panel, representing the leading 
industries and professions and located in 1,500 
cities. The Association also promotes the knowl- 
edge of arbitration through special studies and 
through the maintenance of an educational service 
which furthers information on arbitration law and 
practice. 


Periodical; Arbitration Journal, quarterly, $3.00 a 
year. 


American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion (1926); 525 West 120th St., New York 
27; Morse A. Cartwright, Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 
660. 


Purpose and Activities: To serve as a clearinghouse 
for information in the field of adult education; to 
assist enterprises already in operation; to help or- 
ganizations and groups to initiate adult education 
activities; and to aid and advise individuals who, al- 
though occupied with some primary vocation or in- 
terest, desire to continue learning by themselves. 
From 1936-1941 the Association engaged in a five- 
year study and appraisal of the entire field of Ameti- 
can adult education, the results of which were pub- 
lished in 27 volumes in the series on the Social 
Significance of Adult Education in the United States. 
An omnibus volume, based on this series, was pub- 
lished in 1944 under the title, Frontiers of Ameri- 
can Culture: A Study of Adult Education in a De- 
mocracy. A new edition of the Handbook of Adult 
Education, first issued in 1934, is in preparation 
and will be published early in 1947. 


2,300; ofganizations, 


Periodical: Adult Education Journal, quarterly, 
$2.00 a year. 


American Association of Group Work- 
ers (1936); name changed. in 1946 from 
American Association for the Study of Group 
Work; 670 Lexington Ave., New York 22; 
Helen Rowe, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 2,021; chapters, 21. 


Purpose ana Activities: To promote association 
among education, recreation, and group workers; 
to raise the standards of competence among practi- 
tioners; to encourage continued study of the basic 
body of knowledge and skills essential to profes- 
sional practice; to improve personnel practices, 
including professional education; to encourage re- 
search; and to provide individual and corporate ac- 


tion on matters affecting the field of practice. The 
program of the Association functions through stand- 
ing committees on professional education, study 
and research, publications, and study committees on 
particular aspects of practice, such as practice of 
group work in children’s institutions and in reli- 
gious education, and current research in group 
work. Local chapters of the Association are organ- 
ized in 21 communities. The Association has pub- 
lished books and pamphlets on such subjects as 
group work recording, objectives, standards, and 
trends in wartime. 


Periodicals: The Group: In Education, Recreation, 
Social Work, bimonthly October through May, 
25 cents a copy; Proceedings, annually. 


American Association on Indian Affairs 
(1937); 48 East 86th St., New York 28; Pa- 
tricia McDermott, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 600; or- 
ganizations, 3 regional branches and affiliates. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the welfare of 
the American Indian in the United States by inte- 
grated scientific supervision of field work and stud- 
ies of Indian cultural, economic, and political prob- 
lems ; and by opposing encroachment on the Indian’s 
constitutional rights. The Association places par- 
ticular emphasis on Indian self-government and the 
creation of an enlightened public opinion toward 
this minority. 


Periodical: The American Indian, quarterly, $2.00 
a year. 


American Association of Instructors of 
the Blind (1853); Overbrook School for the 
Blind, 64th St. and Malvern Ave., Overbrook, 
Philadelphia; Josef G. Cauffman, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Membership: 5 delegates from each residential 
school for the blind; 3 from each public school sys- 
tem having an enrollment of 25 or more blind pu- 
pils; x from each library for the blind; and asso- 
ciate, honorary, or corresponding members as 
elected. 


Purpose: To provide a means for consultation con- 
cerning problems relating to the education of the 
blind, and to foster and promote movements having " 
as their aim the improvement of such education. 


Periodical: Proceedings, biennially. 


American Association of Medical Social 
Workers, Inc. (1918) ; 1129 Vermont Ave., 
NW., Washington 5, D. C.; Margaret K. Lump- 
kin, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 1,827 active members, 
75 associate, 97 contributing, 75 junior, and 21 sus- 
taining; corporate, 73 organizations. 
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Purpose and Activities: To promote the quality and 
effectiveness of social work in relation to health and 
medical care. The central office provides for field 
visits, correspondence, and representation through 
scientific exhibits at official meetings of the medical, 
hospital, health, and social work organizations. 
Study committees, through similar local commit- 
tees, examine and report special projects. Particular 
emphasis is placed on education for practice in this 
field. The Association has 14 district and 5 regional 
organizations. 


Periodical: The Bulletin, 6 issues yearly, $1.00 a 
year. 


American Association on Mental Defi- 
ciency (1876); Mansfield, Conn.; Dr. Neil A. 
Dayton, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 1,203. 


Purpose and Activities: To study the causes and 
prevention of mental deficiency and subjects pertain- 
ing to the instruction and welfare of the mentally 
deficient. The following are among the specific 
aims: a complete census and registration of all men- 
tally deficient children of school age, extra-institu- 
tional supervision of all defectives in the commu- 
nity, parole for all suitable institutionally trained 
mentally defective persons, and special provision 
for defective delinquents. The Association holds an 
annual meeting for the national group and sec- 
‘tional meetings in 8 regions over the country. 


Periodical: American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
quarterly, $4.00 a year. (Editor, Dr. Edward J. 
Humphreys, State Office Bldg., Columbus, Ohio.) 


American Association of Museums 
(1906); Smithsonian Institution, Washington 
25, D. C.; Laurence Vail Coleman, Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 700; organizations, 300 
museums, 


Purpose and Activities: To help museums to solve 
their problems and increase their usefulness. The 
Association represents museums of art, science, his- 
tory, and industry in the United States, and is in 
touch with museums and kindred organizations 
throughout the world. It advises on museum prob- 
lems by correspondence, and by conference in office 
and field. It has made grants-in-aid to individuals in 
the museum field for travel and study; assisted in 
financing projects of more than local importance; 
organized and built museums embodying new ideas, 
and started new lines of work in existing museums; 
promoted visual education in schools and the use of 
museums in colleges and universities; made pos- 
sible the saving of many historic houses; and 
brought increased support to museums for all of 
their efforts. In these and other ways the Associa- 
tion promotes the interests of the museum profes- 
sion, contributes to the educational and adminis- 
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trative advancement of museums, and assists in the 
establishment of new museums of desirable type. 


Periodical: Museum News, semimonthly, to mem- 
bers only. 


American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf (1890) ; 
1537 35th St., NW., Washington 7, D. C.; Jo- 
sephine B. Timberlake, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 3,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To assist schools for the 
deaf in their efforts to teach speech and lip reading, 
to provide information for parents of deaf children, 
and to maintain a reference library on deafness and 
those handicapped by deafness of any degree. The 
Association controls the Volta Bureau, for the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge relating to the 
deaf. 


Periodicals: Volta Review, monthly, $2.00 a year; 
Biennial Proceedings, $1.00 a copy. 


American Association of Psychiatric 
Social Workers (1926); 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19; Alice J. Webber, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 850. 


Purpose: To promote association among psychiatric 
social workers; to promote adequate standards for 
professional preparation and training; to formulate, 
maintain, and improve standards of psychiatric so- 
cial work; and to encourage research and study in 
the field of psychiatric social work. 


Periodical: News-Letter, quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


American Association of Schools of So- 
cial Work (1919); 130 East 22d St., New 
York 10; Sue Spencer, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: 47 schools of social work, each of 
which is connected with a university or college. For 
a list of these schools or departments see EDUCA- 
TION FOR SOCIAL WorkK in Part One. 


Purpose and Activities: To develop and maintain 
standards of professional education for the field of 
social work; to provide advice and consultation to 
educational institutions interested in establishing 
schools of social work in accordance with member- 
ship standards of the Association; to initiate and 
further curriculum revisions in the light of chang- 
ing needs in the field of practice; and to promote, 
through conferences, a discussion and clarification 
of problems of professional education. Under a spe- 
cial grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, the As- 
sociation undertook research to determine training 
needs in the expanding public social services and to 
evaluate existing professional curricula in relation 
to meeting these needs. The results of this study 
were published in 1942 under the title, Education 
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for the Public Services. In addition to annual meet- 
ings, regional conferences are scheduled at intervals. 


American Association of Social Workers 
(1921) ; 130 East 22d St., New York 10; Joseph 
P. Anderson, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 11,200; 
chapters, 98. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide the national 
working channel and local machinery for the coop- 
efative activities of professional social workers; to 
encourage through its membership requirements 
proper and adequate basic preparation and training 
and to foster a homogeneous group which can de- 
velop competent social work opinion; to promote a 
high quality of professional service through a wide 
recognition of the importance of qualified personnel 
selection for the entire field; to formulate and seek 
to establish satisfactory conditions of employment 
and retirement of personnel, to attract competent 
personnel, and to enable them to work effectively ; 
to influence social planning and legislation for mod- 
ernized welfare services and improved living stand- 
ards; and through its general activities to dissemi- 
nate information concerning social work as a profes- 
sion, to encourage and conduct appropriate investi- 
gation, and to publish material related to experience 
of social work practitioners and therefore of special 
value to the advancement of professional social 
work. An annual conference attended by delegates 
chosen by each chapter provides the chief means of 
formulating membership opinion on national issues. 
The program is carried out nationally through com- 
_ mittees, established by the National Board of the 
Association, which develop professional opinion 
on subjects of concern to social workers. The re- 
sults of committee study are submitted to the mem- 
bership for approval, either at the Delegate Con- 
ference or by direct mail vote. Current problems of 
major concern in the social work field are studied 
by national committees and local chapters, and pol- 
icy statements are developed and used by the Na- 
tional Board and chapters as a basis for action. The 
National Council on Social Work Education (or- 
ganized in 1946 and first entitled the National 
Council on Education for Social Work) functions 
under the auspices of the Association. 


_ Periodical: The Compass, 6 issues yearly, $1.00 a 
year. 


American Association of University 
Women (1882); 1634 Eye St., NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; Dr. Kathryn McHale, General 
Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 86,000; divisions and 
branches, 9 regional, 47 state, and 947 local. 


Activities: The Association develops adult educa- 
tion programs, issues materials to assist its groups 


in study and action in the fields of education, in- 
ternational relations, social studies, economic and 
legal status of women, and the arts. The program 
in the social studies field has emphasized consumer 
problems; community planning including housing, 
urban redevelopment, employment, and health and 
welfare service; labor standards, with particular 
reference to household employes and migrant work- 
ers; and government-industry relations. Local 
branches carry on varied constructive community 
activities, including consumer information centers, 
education of the public in welfare problems, coop- 
eration in policy forming for coordination of wel- 
fare facilities, and work for housing projects and 
for consumer protection. During the year 1946- 
1947, many branches will participate in an inquiry 
into the community planning being done in their 
localities. Currently, the legislative program in- 
cludes support of price control, coordination of so- 
cial welfare facilities, and intelligent planning in 
postwar reconstruction. National, regional, and 
state meetings are held, most of them biennially. 


Periodical: Journal of the American Association of 
University Women, quarterly, $1.00 a year. 


American Association of Workers for 
the Blind (1905); Winnetka, Ill.; Alfred Al- 
len, Secretary General. 


Membership: Individuals, 380. 


Purpose and Activities: To consider and promote 
the education, employment, advancement, and gen- 
eral welfare of the blind of North America and the 
American dependencies through such measures and 
agencies as may be deemed best adapted to their 
needs. While the Association is a conference group 
meeting biennially, important work is carried on in 
the interim by standing and special committees. 


Periodicals: ‘News and Views of the AAWB,” a 
section in Outlook for the Blind and the Teachers 
Forum, 10 issues yearly (published by the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind) ; Proceedings, bien- 
nially, $3.00 a copy. 


American Bar Association (1878); 1140 
North Dearborn St., Chicago 10; Olive G. 
Ricker, Executive Secretary. 


Membership : Individuals, approximately 36,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To advance the science of 
jurisprudence, to promote the administration of 
justice and uniformity of legislation and of judicial 
decision throughout the nation, to uphold the honor 
of the profession of the law, to encourage cordial 
intercourse among the members of the American 
bar, and to correlate the activities of the bar or- 
ganizations of the respective states on a representa- 
tive basis in the interest of the legal profession and 
of the public throughout the United States. Activi- 
ties related to the field of social work include those 
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represented by the following sections or commit- 
tees: American Citizenship; Bill of Rights; Courts 
and Social Protection; Criminal Law; Economic 
Condition of the Bar; Labor, Employment, and So- 
cial Security; Legal Aid Work; and Legal Service 
Bureaus. 


Periodical; American Bar Association Journal, 
monthly, $3.00 a year. 


American Camping Association, Inc. 
(1910); Room 1802, 343 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago 4; Thelma Patterson, Executive Secre- 
tary. 


Membership: Individuals, 3,314. Membership is ef- 
fected through 34 local and regional organizations 
called sections, including 2 in Canada and 1 in Ha- 
wali. 


Purpose and Activities: To further the interests and 
welfare of children and adults through camping as 
an educative, recreative, and character-developing 
experience, by the following means: promotion of 
camping generally and stimulation of its expansion; 
lending of administrative attention to needs and 
problems common to all camps; formulation and 
effecting of standards to permit camping to func- 
tion adequately as an educational, health-develop- 
ing, and joyous experience; instigation, promotion, 
and coordination of studies and research in all areas 
of camping; promotion and guiding of training 
courses, institutes, and conferences for the training 
of leadership; and publication of a periodical and 
permanent literature for the stimulation, enlighten- 
ment, and growth of camp leaders generally. 


Periodical : The Camping Magazine, monthly, $2.50 
a year in United States, $2.75 a year in Canada, 
$3.00 a year in other countries. 


American Cancer Society, Inc. (1913); 
name changed in 1944 from American Society for 
the Control of Cancer; Empire State Bldg., New 
York 1; Dr. A. W. Oughterson, Medical and 
Scientific Director. 


Membership: 54 state and local branches, each rep- 
resented by 2 delegate members. 


Purpose and Activities: To serve the American 
people in the control of cancer by collecting funds 
and developing a program of service, education, and 
research on a national basis. The Society is cur- 
rently engaged in a nation-wide drive to secure 
$12,000,000, to be expended in a broad program 
of cancer research organized on a national scale. 


American Chapter of the International 
League Against Epilepsy (1936) ; Illinois 
Neuropsychiatric Institute, Chicago 12; Dr. F. A. 
Gibbs, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 157; organizations, I na- 
tional. 
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Purpose: To coordinate the activities of those doc- 
tors who are interested in the better care and treat- 
ment of epileptics, and to stimulate interest in the 
social and scientific aspects of the disease. 


Periodical: Epilepsia, annually, $1.00 a copy. 


American Christian Committee for Refu- 
gees, Inc. (1934); name changed in 1944 
from American Committee for Christian Refu- 
gees; 147 West 42d St., New York 18; Leland 
Rex Robinson, President. 


Activities: The Committee offers advice and service 
to all racial, religious, political, and war refugees 
not served by Catholic or Jewish refugee organiza- 
tions. It specializes in the following technical serv- 
ices: vocational guidance and retraining, migration 
problems, and resettlement. It acts as a referral 
center for other agencies qualified to meet the gen- 
eral social and economic needs of refugees. It co- 
operates with other national voluntary agencies and 
with governmental and intergovernmental agencies 
in helping to integrate the refugee in his new en- 
vironment. The Committee works through regional 
committees in the United States and its own offices 
or staff representatives in France, Switzerland, and 
the American Zone in Germany; and serves as a 
channel through which relief to refugees abroad can 
be sent. 


Periodical: Newscast, bimonthly, free. 


American Civil Liberties Union (1920); 
170 Fifth Ave., New York 10; Roger N. Bald- 
win, Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 7,000; 
organizations, 26 state and local. 


Purpose and Activities: To protect freedom of 
speech, press, and assemblage by combating re- 
pressive legislation and the acts of officials in viola- 
tion of civil liberties; to aid in defense of cases in 
courts; and to carry test cases to the higher courts. 
Among activities sponsored by the Union are the 
following: Lawyers’ Panel, National Council on 
Freedom from Censorship, and Committees on 
Academic Freedom, Alien Civil Rights, Civil Rights 
in Labor Relations, Conscientious Objectors, Indian 
Civil Rights, International Civil Liberties, and Race 
Discrimination. 

Periodicals ; Mimeographed weekly bulletins, $1.50 
a year; mimeographed monthly bulletins, 50 cents 
a year; Civil Liberties Quarterly, 25 cents a year; 
Yearly Review, free;-pamphlet service to members 
only. 


American Committee on Maternal Wel- 
fare, Inc. (1919); 24 West Ohio St., Chi- 
cago 10; Dr. Fred L. Adair, Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals, 25 representing national, 
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regional, and local voluntary associations and fed- 
eral agencies. — 


Purpose: To improve maternal welfare by stimulat- 
ing the interest of the medical profession so that 
doctors will lead in their own communities in pro- 
viding maternal care; to promote the formation of 
state and local committees of medical practitioners 
whose function shall be the development of mater- 
nal care; to educate physicians, nurses, and the laity 
to the need for better obstetric care both in the home 
and in institutions by means of printed material, 
movies, and other available methods; to establish 
and raise the standards of maternal care; and to 
promote the study of problems, the solution of 
which will lessen morbidity and mortality associated 
with childbearing, alleviate suffering, and improve 
the quality of the human race. 


American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born (1931); 23 West 26th St., 
New York 10; Abner Green, Executive Secre- 
tary. 


Membership: Individuals, 600; organizations, 20 
national and 325 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To encourage the naturali- 
zation of all noncitizens within the next 5 to 10 
years; to maintain the present quota of 150,000 
immigrants a year; to secure for alien seamen who 
have performed wartime service in the American 
merchant marine legal entry into the United States 
and American citizenship; to repeal all provisions 
in the immigration and naturalization laws that 
discriminate against potential immigrants or non- 
citizens solely because of their race, country of 
origin, or political opinion; and to end discrimina- 
tion in employment on the ground of race, sex, color, 
creed, national origin, or noncitizenship by the en- 
actment of permanent fair employment practice 
legislation. Pamphlets and special memoranda are 
issued as occasion demands. 


Periodical: The Lamp, monthly, $1.00 a year. 


American Council on Education (1918); 
744 Jackson Pl., NW., Washington 6, D. C.; 
George F. Zook, President. 


Membership: 118 educational organizations and 
792 colleges, universities, school systems, and state 
departments of education. 


Activities: The organization is a council of na- 
tional educational associations and organizations 
having related interests; approved universities, col- 
leges, technological schools, private secondary 
schools, state departments of education, city school 
systems, and private school systems. It is a center 
of cooperation and coordination in American educa- 
tion. Through conferences and investigations it 
seeks to clarify educational issues of national 
significance, define problems, and enlist appropriate 


agencies for their solution. The Council acts as a 
mobilizing force for the energies of the American 
educational system and encourages international co- 
operation in educational matters. Its Committee on 
Youth Problems is listed separately in this. sec- 
tion of the DirEcTORY OF AGENCIES. 


Periodical: The Educational Record, quarterly, 
$2.00 a year. 


American Council on Race Relations 
(1944); 32 West Randolph St., Chicago 1; 
Alexander A. Liveright, Executive Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To help to bring about full 
participation of all citizens in all aspects of Ameri- 
can life; and to assure equal rights and equal op- 
portunities for all racial, religious, and national 
groups. The Council cooperates with governmental 
agencies and national voluntary organizations in 
planning and development of national programs in 
race relations. Working through its 3 divisions — 
Community Services, Information Service, and 
Clearing House —and its Pacific Coast regional 
office in San Francisco, it is concerned primarily 
with the discovery, development, and dissemination 
of effective techniques to deal with basic factors in 
race relations. Through Community Services, the 
Council cooperates with local groups and agencies 
to develop programs of action in housing and 
employment, and provides assistance to local gov- 
ernment in police training and other official pro- 
grams; through Information Service, it assists com- 
munity groups with public relations programs and 
works through the mass communications media to 
increase public concern and attention to the full 
functioning of democracy in race relations; and 
through Clearing House, it serves as a center for 
the exchange of current information and experiences 
between groups and agencies operating in the field 
of race relations. The Council issues Report, a 
monthly news bulletin; a series of pamphlets and 
manuals on action programs for community groups; 
informational materials for the press and radio; and 
releases presenting data on the organization and 
activities of community groups or on examples of 
racial integration in any field. 


Periodicals: Report, monthly, free; subscription to 
all Council materials including A Monthly Sum- 
mary of Events and Trends in Race Relations (pre- 
pared by the Social Science Institute, Fisk Univer- 
sity), $5.00 a year. 


American Council of Voluntary Agen- 
cies for Foreign Service, Inc. (1943); 
Room 7o1, 122 East 22d St., New York 10; 
Charlotte E. Owen, Executive. 


Membership: Organizations, 62 national. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote joint program 
planning and coordination of national voluntary © 
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agency activities in foreign relief and rehabilitation. 
Membership is limited to agencies of proved operat- 
ing efficiency and financial stability whose purposes 
are neither political nor propagandistic. The Coun- 
cil represents its member agencies in relations with 
the United Nations, United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees, State Department, United 
States Army, etc. The Council develops subdivisions 
in countries in which representatives of its mem- 
ber agencies work; develops necessary new agencies 
in the United States such as Cooperative for Ameri- 
can Remittances to Europe, Inc., Council of Re- 
lief Agencies Licensed for Operations in Germany, 
Licensed Agencies for Relief in Asia, and Joint 
Procurement Mission to Europe; and makes studies 
such as The Problem of the Displaced Persons, 
which was published in 1946. 


American Country Life Association 
(1919) ; Education Bldg., Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind.; Dr. O. F. Hall, Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Purpose and Activities: To promote discussion of 

the problems and objectives in country life and to 

facilitate the means of their solution and attainment, 
to further the efforts and increase the efficiency of 
persons and agencies engaged in this field, to dis- 
seminate information calculated to promote a better 
understanding of country life, and to aid in rural 
improvement. The Association suspended general 

operations in 1941, but resumed the holding of a 

conference on a limited basis in 1943. The Associa- 

tion’s Youth Section has continued to function; its 

Committee on Rural Education has discontinued op- 

erations. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council, Inc. (1943); 485 Madison Ave., 
New York 22; Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, Vice 
President. 


Membership: Individuals, 50. 


Purpose and Activities: To raise the standard of the 
hand arts of the United States through exhibitions, 
a library, and other educational material. In addi- 
tion the Council has sponsored the School for Amer- 
ican Craftsmen which became part of the Liberal 
Arts College of Alfred University in July, 1946. 
The Council works in close cooperation with the 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council, a non- 
profit organization, formed for the purpose of 
marketing the products of American craftsmen. 


Periodical: Craft Horizons, quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


American Dental Association (1859) ; 222 
East Superior St., Chicago 11; Dr. Harry B. Pin- 
ney, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 61,440; constituent or- 
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ganizations, 58 federal, state, and territorial; com- 
ponent societies, 440 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To improve oral and dental 
health services to the public by cultivating and 
promoting the art and science of dentistry through 
the following means: encouraging and providing 
for dental research; disseminating among the pro- 
fession advanced scientific knowledge; elevating 
and sustaining the education of dentists in formal 
institutions of learning, and establishing devices 
that provide opportunities for continuing educa- 
tion after graduation; promoting in the several 
states the enactment and enforcement of just 
dental laws, designed to serve the health interests 
of the people; enlightening public opinion with 
respect to the prevention of oral diseases and the 
care of oral health as it relates to general health; 
and directing the procedures and energies of the 
members of the profession in the interests of public 
health and welfare. The Association publishes 
journals, reports, and treatises. 


Periodicals: Journal of the American Dental As- 
sociation, monthly (also a midmonthly edition), 
$5.00 a year; Journal of Oral Surgery, quarterly, 
$5.00 a year. 


American Diabetes Association, Inc. 
(1940); 1019 Provident Bank Bldg., Cincin- 
nati 2; Dr. Cecil Striker, Secretary. 


Membership; Individuals, 900. 


Purpose and Activities: To disseminate among phy- 
sicians information relative to the diagnosis and 
treatment of diabetes by means of meetings, bulle- 
tins, publication of papers in scientific journals, 
and through a central office which will at all times 
make available information concerning various as- 
pects of diabetes; to educate the laity in the early 
recognition of diabetes and in the realization of the 
importance of medical supervision; to secure and 
coordinate the active cooperation of associated 
groups in the educational and organizational phases 
of the Association; to make and publish statistical 
surveys of diabetes; to encourage and support clini- 
cal, experimental, sociological, and statistical stud- 
ies by means of grants; and to encourage the ade- 
quate treatment of diabetes and the’ establishment 
of summer camps for children suffering from dia- 
betes. 


Periodical: Proceedings, annually. 


American Education Fellowship (1918); 
name changed in 1944 from Progressive Educa- 
tion Association; 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
10; Vinal H. Tibbetts, Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 10,000; 
chapters, 11. . 


Purpose and Activities: To seek new uses, new 
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equipment, new methods, and new ideas in the pro- 
fession of education. The Association is a nation- 
wide organization serving all levels of education in 
public and private schools. Its classroom experi- 
ments of yesterday have become the accepted prac- 
tices of today. It functions through the publication 
of books, special reports, and a periodical, Progres- 
sive Education; through the work of national com- 
mittees; by organizing national and regional con- 
ferences, special meetings, summer workshops, and 
radio talks; by providing speakers; and by organiz- 
ing and assisting local chapters for the improvement 
of education through community planning and ac- 
tion. 


Periodical: Progressive Education, 7 issues yearly, 
$3.75 a year. 


American Epilepsy League, Inc. (1939); 
name changed in 1944 from Laymen’s League 
Against Epilepsy; Room 405, 50 State St., Bos- 
ton 9; Mrs. Brooks Potter, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 3,850, including 850 
supporting members. 


Purpose and Activities: To spread up-to-date infor- 
mation about epilepsy, and to encourage more sub- 
stantial public support of research investigations in 
this field. The League is interested in furthering 
ways and means of securing permanent employment 
for epileptics. It is a national organization with a 
medical advisory board. The League conducts a re- 
ferral service of physicians, hospitals, clinics, and 
educational and training opportunities for persons 
with epilepsy, and in addition, is cooperating with 
the Veterans Administration in problems of read- 
justment for veterans with epilepsy. Medical re- 
prints and articles written on all phases of epilepsy 
are available from the League. Membership is open 
to all. 


Periodical: American Epilepsy League Bulletin, 
quarterly, to members only. 


American Eugenics Society, Inc. (1926) ; 
1790 Broadway, New York 19; Maj. Gen. 
Frederick Osborn, President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 400; or- 
ganizations, approximately 200 libraries, institutes, 
and societies. . 


Purpose and Activities: To promote education and 
social action relating to eugenics. The Society recog- 
nizes that basically eugenics is the application of 
the established principles of heredity, but that prac- 
tical eugenics must stress the great contribution of 
physical and social environment in the development 
of the young individual who is to make the most of 
his hereditary traits. Hence, the activities and inter- 
est of the Society are directed not only to problems 
in the field of genetic biology, but also to many 
problems in hygiene, psychology, sociology, human 


relations, etc., which deal with the environmental 
factors affecting human development. 


Periodical; Eugenical News, quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


American Federation of Arts, The (1909) ; 
Barr Bldg., Farragut Sq., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Thomas C. Parker, Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 9,450; 


organizations, 
437 institutions and chapters. . 


Purpose and Activities: To unify art interests 
throughout the country, to increase interest in and 
appreciation of art by making it available to com- 
munities remote from established art centers, and to 
clarify its place in everyday life: Educational activi- 
ties include traveling exhibitions, illustrated lec- 
tures, the package library, and information and ad- 
visory services. Publications include: American Art 
Annual and Who’s Who in American Art (com- 
panion volumes), color prints, monographs on art- 
ists, and miscellaneous art books. 


Periodicals; Magazine of Art, monthly October 
through May, $5.00 a year; American Art Annual, 
$12 a copy; Who’s Who in American Art, $10 a 
copy; last 2 named published in alternate years. 


American Federation of Government 
Employees (1932); 900 F St., NW., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C.; James B. Burns, National 
President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 44,000; 
organizations, 910 local lodges in the United States, 
Panama Canal Zone, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
and British Columbia. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the general 
welfare of civilian governmental employes through 
the promotion of unity of action in all matters af- 
fecting the mutual interests of governmental civil- 
ian employes in general and for the improvement of 
governmental] service. Included in the membership 
are social workers employed in governmental agen- 
cies. The Federation is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Periodical: ‘The Government Standard, weekly, 
$2.00 a year. 


American Federation of International 
Institutes (1934); name changed in 1944 
from National Institute of Immigrant Welfare; 
rr West 42d St., New York 18; Mrs. Edith 
Terry Bremer, Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 2,000; organizations, 65. 


Purpose; To give service to local international in- 
stitutes, citizenship councils, and Americanization 
committees or leagues, specializing in work for 
the advancement of foreign-born peoples into the 
American way of life; to maintain standards, to 
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: 


‘train workers, and to serve as a general clearing- 
house on immigration and naturalization informa- 
tion and on methods of local service, community 
work, and intergroup or intercultural programs of 
activity; to advise on immigration cases; to pre- 
sent cases for appeal; to serve as liaison between 
the U. S. Immigration and Naturalization Service 
and international institutes; to develop channels 
for more effective service throughout the United 
States by agreements for central planning and mu- 
tual helpfulness with other national organizations; 
to promote national projects for new-arrival serv- 
ice, including service to displaced persons and to 
foreign wives and fiancees of servicemen and vet- 
erans; and to promote a better understanding of 
the different peoples of our ‘““One World’ through- 
out the United States. 


American Federation of Labor (1881); 
American Federation of Labor Bldg., Washing- 
ton 1, D. C.; William Green, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 7,400,907; affiliated na- 
tional and international unions, 104 (comprising 
approximately 39,000 local unions) ; departments, 
4 (building and construction trades, metal trades, 
union label trades, and railroad employes) ; directly 
affiliated local unions, 1,234; state branches, 49; 
city central bodies, 768. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide a coordinating 
agency through which trade unions may determine 
labor policies and practices, promote the general 
interests of all workers, and secure mutual support 
for their special problems. One of the important 
activities of the Federation is in the legislative 
field. Legislative and political interests of labor are 
advanced, together with the economic and social 
welfare of the labor movement. The Federation ad- 
heres to a nonpartisan policy, and support of a can- 
didate is based on his record and attitude toward 
matters of vital concern to labor. Among the AF of 
L standing committees are the following: Educa- 
tion, Housing, International Labor Relations, So- 
cial Security, and Taxation. Its Labor League for 
Human Rights is listed separately in this section 
of the DirECTORY OF AGENCIES. 

Periodicals: Weekly News Service, furnished to 
labor papers; American Federationist, monthly, 
$2.00 a year; Labor’s Monthly Survey. 


American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees (1936); Fed- 
eration Bldg., Madison 1, Wis.; Dr. Arnold S. 
Zander, International President. 

Membership: Individuals, 80,000; organizations, 

1,017 local unions in 46 states, Alaska, Hawaii, and 

Canada. 

Purpose and Activities: To promote efficiency in 

public service generally; to cooperate in giving eff- 

cient service to the respective jurisdictions; to bring 
local organizations of state, county, and municipal 
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employes into closer relationship so as to foster mu- 
tual cooperation; to extend and uphold the prin- 
ciple of merit and fitness in public employment and 
to promote civil service legislation; to establish and 
maintain a clearinghouse of information and a re- 
search service for affiliated locals; to foster and pro- 
mote by education a new public attitude toward 
public administration; to advance the general, so- 
cial, and economic welfare of state, county, and mu- 
nicipal employes; and to promote organization of 
workers generally and of public employes in partic- 
ular. Included in the membership are social workers 
employed in governmental agencies. The union is 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 


Periodical: Journal of State and Local Government 
Employees, monthly, $1.00 a year. 


American Folk Dance Society (1916); 11 
Middagh St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; Elizabeth 
Burchenal, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 250, including represent- 
atives of organizations and informal groups inter- 
ested in the folk dance. 


Purpose and Activities: To maintain a national 
study and reference service for the field of folk danc- 
ing and music of the United States and of other na- 
tionalities. Activities include the following: re- 
search in and collection of folk dancing and music 
at its source; continuous promotion of the folk 
dance movement by means of institutes for training 
of leaders throughout the country, lectures, demon- 
strations, programs, festivals, etc.; assembling of 
Archive of American Folk Dance and other refer- 
ence materials; and maintenance of a national and 
international information and consultation bureau. 
The Society has national headquarters at the Folk 
Arts Center, where it serves as the Division of Folk 
Dance and Music. Members automatically acquire 
membership in the Center. 


American Foundation, Inc. (1925); 1122 
Lincoln-Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia 7; Clarence 
Gardner, Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To engage exclusively in 
charitable, scientific, literary, and educational activi- 
ties; and to promote the welfare of mankind. The 
American Foundation Studies in Government has 
defined ro fields of study and is pursuing active in- 
vestigation in 4 of them. The first report of this 
research, American Medicine, Expert Testimony 
out of Court, was published in 1937. The Founda- 
tion maintains the Mountain Lake Sanctuary, Lake 
Wales, Fla., and has developed this tract for its 
educational and recreational opportunities. 


American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 
(1921); 15 West 16th St., New York 11; Robert 
B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


Activities: The Foundation is an organization, na- 
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tion-wide in scope, for the promotion of those in- 
terests of the blind which cannot be advantageously 
handled by local agencies. Its activities include 
the following: research in education, statistics, 
legislation, mechanical appliances, and publishing 
methods for the blind, including the manufacture 
of talking book records and reading machines; 
consultation service; assistance to state and com- 
munity agencies in the organization of their activi- 
ties, and in the promotion of legislation; special 
departments for service to the deaf-blind and to 
the war-blinded; special services to blind individ- 
uals; scholarships for a limited number of promis- 
ing students; and a special lending and reference 
library. The Foundation conducts summer courses 
at various universities for home teachers and social 
workers with the adult blind and for teachers of 
blind children, including a special course for teach- 
ers of blind Negro children. The Helen Keller 
Committee on the Deaf-Blind acts as an advisory 
committee to the Foundation, functioning under it 
and not as a separate agency. In 1945 the American 
Foundation for Overseas Blind became affliated 
with the Foundation. 


Periodicals: Braille Book Review, monthly, free; 
Outlook for the Blind and the Teachers Forum, 10 
issues yearly, inkprint edition $2.00 a year, Braille 
edition $1.00 a year; Talking Book Topics, 
quarterly, inkprint edition free to talking book 
readers, edition on phonograph records $1.00 a 
year. 


American Foundation for Mental Hy- 
giene, Inc. (1928); 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19; Paul O. Komora, Secretary. 


Activities: The Foundation seeks gifts and bequests 
in order to give financial aid, in so far as its re- 
sources permit, to research and other work which 
will help conserve mental health, reduce and pre- 
vent nervous and mental disorders and mental de- 
fect, and improve the care and treatment of persons 
suffering from such disorders. 


American Friends Service Committee 
(Quakers) (1917); 20 South r2th St., Phila- 
delphia 7; Clarence E. Pickett, Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Activities: The Committee represents the Society of 

Friends in relief and social welfare services on a 

nonsectarian basis and without discrimination of 

race or nationality. Present activities include the 
following: child feeding and other relief projects 
in Austria, Finland, France, Germany, Italy, Po- 
land, and elsewhere in Europe; medical work, drug 
transport, and rehabilitation in China and India; 
refugee aid in United States and abroad; race re- 
lations, including community services for Japanese- 

Americans and improvement of housing and em- 

ployment for Negroes; industrial relations, includ- 


ing housing projects and consultative services to 
management and labor; volunteer work camps for 
college and high school students to enable them to 
become acquainted with social and economic prob- 
lems in the United States and Mexico; and interna- 
tional relations, including 300 institutes to pro- 
mote study of religious and economic bases for 
peace and postwar reconstruction and student study 
groups for peace education on college campuses. 


American Group Therapy Association 
(1943); 228 East roth St., New York 3; Dr. 
Temple Burling, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 140. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the interests of 
group therapy, and to coordinate and clarify the ef- 
forts of those interested in its practice and theory. 
The Association stimulates practice and research in 
group therapy and publishes the results found, 
serves as a center for exchange of experience, pro- 
vides a consultation service, and formulates quali- 
fications and facilitates training for group therapists. 
The membership is composed of psychiatrists, 
psychologists, psychiatric social workers, and group 
therapists. 


American Hearing Society (1919); name 
changed in 1946 from American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing; 1537 35th St.. NW., Wash- 
ington 7, D. C.; Harry P. Wareham, Executive 
Vice President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 10,000; 
chapters, 118. 


Activities: The Society is devoted to the cause of 
better hearing. It provides special information serv- 
ice for deafened veterans, aids in the education and 
economic and social adjustment of the severely hard 
of hearing, maintains a vocational guidance serv- 
ice, and promotes the early discovery and correction 
of hearing loss in children. It encourages the use of 
hearing aids and the study of lip reading, stimulates 
scientific efforts in prevention of deafness and con- 
servation of hearing, and promotes the organization 
and efficient operation of local societies. 


Periodical: Hearing News, monthly, $2.00 a year. 


American Heart Association, Inc. (1922); 
1790 Broadway, New York 19; Dr. H. M. Mar- 
vin, Chairman of Executive Committee and Act- 
ing Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 2,550; organizations, x 
national, 9 state, and 7 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To gather facts relating to 
heart disease and disseminate information as to its 


‘prevention and care; to develop and apply measures 


which will prevent heart disease; to encourage and 
assist in the development of new centers for cardiac 
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work; to coordinate the work of centers for the pre- 
vention and care of heart disease; and to arouse the 
public, through publicity, to its responsibility and 
opportunity to combat heart disease. A central office 
is maintained as a clearinghouse for the work of 
the various local and state heart associations and 
committees; information on all phases of heart dis- 
ease is gathered; pamphlets and leaflets on social, 
economic, and medical aspects of the cardiac prob- 
lems are published and distributed to all interested 
physicians and lay persons; and educational mate- 
tial is provided for meetings and exhibits. In 1944 
the American Council on Rheumatic Fever, con- 
sisting of representatives of all national, medical, 
nursing, and public health associations concerned 
with rheumatic fever, was set up as an integral 
part of the Association. Its activities include aid to 
local communities in the organization of rheumatic 
fever programs; sponsorship or research; promo- 
tion of lay education; and recommendations con- 
cerning the professional education of physicians, 
nurses, medical social workers, and teachers. 


Periodicals: American Heart Journal, monthly; 
Modern Concepts of Cardiovascular Disease, 
monthly; $r1 a year-for both. 


American Home Economics Association 
(1908) ; 620 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Lelia Massey, Executive Secretary. 

Membership: Individuals, 16,611 received through 

50 state and territorial associations; affiliated col- 

lege home economics clubs, 340. 


Purpose and Activities: To develop and promote 
standards of home and family life that will best 
further individual and social welfare, especially by 
the following means: the study of problems con- 
nected with the family and the institutional house- 
hold, improving and extending home economics in- 
struction in schools and colleges and in adult edu- 
cation programs, improving professional education 
for all home economists, encouraging and aiding 
investigation and research in problems of home 
economics, issuing publications and holding meet- 
ings through which there may be wider and better 
understanding of the value of home economics, and 
endeavoring to secure legislation for the advance- 
ment of family welfare and home economics in- 
terests. The Association has 9 departments, one of 
which is Social Welfare and Public Health. 


Periodicals: Journal of Home Economics, monthly 
except July and August, $3.00 a year; Consumer 
Education Service (series of newsletters and mis- 
cellaneous publications), issued September through 
May, $1.50 a year; Colhecon (college student 
club magazine), 4 issues yearly, $1.00 a year. 


American Hospital Association (1899); 
18 East Division St., Chicago 10; George Bug- 
bee, Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 
3,412 3 organizations, 130. 


2,445; institutions, 
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Purpose and Activities: To promote the welfare of 
the people through the development of the highest 
standards in hospital service. To achieve this aim 
in the American tradition of voluntary efforts the 
Association encourages scientific research; aids 
in the health education of the public; actively 
assists allied organizations in developing health 
programs; and acts as a medium for the exchange 
and dissemination of facts, information, and ma- 
terial. Councils and committees of the Association 
most closely related to social work include those 
concerned with the following subjects: outpatient 
departments, medical social service, tuberculosis, 
care of mental patients, public health relations, 
workmen’s compensation, veterans’ relations, and 
costs of medical care. The Association maintains 
the Bacon Library containing the foremost collec- 
tion of books, publications, and literature on hospi- 
tal administration and operation. 


Periodicals: Hospitals, monthly, $3.00 a year, $2.00 
to members; American Hospital Directory, an- 
nually, $10 a copy to public health organizations, 
$25 a copy to qualified commercial firms. 


American Humane Association (1877); 
135 Washington Ave., Albany 6; Robert F. Sel- 
lar, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 6,900; organizations, 
185. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote work for the 
protection of children and animals throughout the 
United States. The Association is the national 
mouthpiece of the humane cause, undertaking work 
of a national character, coordinating existing, local 
units, developing additional ones, promoting need- 
ful legislation, and publishing a magazine and 
other literature. At its annual convention in 1939 
the Association adopted standards in the field of 
child protection consistent with those of the most 
progressive societies working in this field, including 
the principle that animal protection and child pro- 
tection are two distinct functions and should be 
performed by separate staffs of competent person- 
nel. 


Periodical: National Humane Review, monthly, 
$1.00 a year. 


American Industrial Hygiene Associa- 
tion (1939); Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem; 
Allen D. Brandt, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 400; organizations, 9 
local sections. 


Purpose and Activities: To increase the knowledge 
of industrial hygiene through interchange and dis- 
semination of information; to promote the study 
and control of environmental factors affecting the 
health and well-being of industrial workers; to cor- 
relate such activities as are conducted by individuals 
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and agencies throughout industrial, educational, 
and governmental groups; and to bring together 
persons interested in the various phases of indus- 
trial hygiene. Annual meetings are held. Technical 
papers of the Association are published in the 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene and Toxicology. 


Periodical: American Industrial Hygiene Associa- 
tion Quarterly, $2.00 a year in United States, $2.50 
a year in Canada, $3.00 a year in other countries. 


American Institute of Park Executives 
(1898); P. O. Box 422, Rockford, Ill.; Dave 


Hovey, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 7oo ex- 
ecutives of public parks and recreation systems. 


Purpose: To disseminate information in regard to 
public parks and recreation activities, and to pro- 
mote larger facilities for use of leisure time. 


Periodical: Parks & Recreation, bimonthly, $5.00 a 
year. 


American Institute of Planners (1917); 
77 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 39, Mass.; 
Draveaux Bender, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 250. 


Purpose: To study and advance the science and art 
of city and regional planning; to facilitate the ex- 
change of experience among members; to encourage 
original research; and to make more general the ap- 
plication of planning principles in city, regional, 
state, and national development. 


Periodical: Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners, quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, Inc. (1914); 270 Madison 
Ave., New York 16; Dr. Joseph C. Hyman, Ex- 
ecutive Vice Chairman. 


Activities: The Committee provides aid to relieve 
distressed Jews in nearly 50 countries throughout 
the world. Funds received from Jewish communi- 
ties in the United States and other countries are 
used to lessen the tragic plight of the nearly 1,500,- 
000 survivors in Europe and to aid needy Jews in 
Shanghai, South and Central America, and other 
lands. The Committee’s activities include the sup- 
plying of food, clothing, shelter, medical aid, child 
care, cultural assistance, vocational training, eco- 
nomic rehabilitation, aid in emigration, and many 
other types of assistance. Nearly 200 representa- 
tives are stationed overseas to supervise this pro- 
gram. Large-scale supplies purchased in the United 
States and many other countries are shipped 
throughout the world. Information bulletins and 
special reports of activities are issued periodically. 
The Committee’s 1946 budget was over $58,000,- 
000, the largest in its history. 


American Jewish Labor Council (1946); 
22 East 17th St., New York 3; Max Steinberg, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Organizations, 10 national trade 
unions, 23 central regional bodies, and 1,100 local 
unions. 


Purpose and Activities: To represent affiliated trade 
unions on affairs concerning the Jewish péople. Ac- 
tivities include combating the evil of anti-Semitism 
in the United States and throughout the world, and 
also assisting needy Jewish people overseas. 


American Labor Education Service, Inc. 
(1926) ; 1776 Broadway, New York 19; Eleanor 
G. Coit, Director. 


Membership: Individuals interested in workers’ 
education, local labor education projects, unions, 
resident schools, workers’ education committees, 
community organizations, and other workers’ 
groups and classes concerned with the problem of 
workers’ education. ; 


Purpose and Activities: To conduct labor education 
services giving assistance to workers’ education 
projects throughout the country, and to act as a 
clearinghouse for its member groups. A conference 
of teachers and leaders is held under its auspices 
each year. The organization conducts an active ad- 
visory service giving suggestions on bibliographies, 
study outlines, and methods of teaching; organizes 
conferences and classes and conducts seminars for 
teachers of workers’ groups; maintains an informa- 
tion service on workers’ education for use by other 
organizations and students of this movement; and 
by means of its publications, in the shape of pam- 
phlets, lists, and its magazine, supplies fresh infor- 
mation to the field in a form particularly useful to 
workers. The organization is a central agency in 
the field of workers’ education. It is currently stress- 
ing educational work which relates to such im- 
portant postwar problems as race discrimination, 
full employment, and Jabor’s functions in the com- 
munity; also the study of new resources for work- 
ers’ education through federal support and univer- 
sity sponsorship. 


Periodical: Labor Education Guide, 3 issues yearly, 
50 cents a year. 


American Law Institute (1923); 3400 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 4; Dr. William Dra- 
per Lewis, Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 850 
elected life members and 250 ex officio members. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the clarifica- 
tion and simplification of the law and its better 
adaptation to social needs, to secure the better ad- 
ministration of justice, and to encourage and carry 
on scholarly and scientific legal work. The Institute 
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is composed of judges, lawyers and law school 
teachers, officers of the American Bar Association, 
deans of recognized law schools, presidents of state 
bar associations, and representatives of learned 
legal societies and of the uniform law commission- 
ers. Among its activities is the drafting of author- 
ized legal statements and model acts. Two docu- 
ments published by the Institute are of great inter- 
est to social workers, namely: Youth Correction 
Authority Act and Youth Court Act. 


Periodical: Annual Proceedings, at cost. 


American Legion, The (1919); 777 North 
Meridian St., Indianapolis 6; Donald G. Glas- 
coff, National Adjutant. 


Membership: Individuals, 3,060,397; organiza- 
tions, I national, 58 department, and 14,726 local 
posts. 


Purpose and Activities: To uphold and defend the 
Constitution; to maintain law and order; to foster 
and perpetuate a 100 per cent Americanism; to 
preserve the memories and incidents of wartime 
associations; to inculcate a sense of individual ob- 
ligation to the community, state, and nation; to 
combat the autocracy of both the classes and the 
masses; to make right the master of might; to pro- 
mote peace and goodwill on earth; to safeguard 
and transmit to posterity the principles of justice, 
freedom, and democracy; and to consecrate and 
sanctify comradeship by devotion to mutual help- 
fulness. Activities include the following fields of 
interest: Americanism, child welfare, civil service 
preference for veterans, community service, employ- 
ment of veterans, expansion and stabilization, jun- 
ior baseball, legislation in behalf of veterans and 
their dependents, national defense, public relations, 
rehabilitation of veterans and their dependents, and 
youth activities. Its National Child Welfare Divi- 
sion and National Rehabilitation Committee are 
listed separately in this section of the DIRECTORY 
OF AGENCIES. 


Periodicals: National Legionnaire, semimonthly, 
20 cents a year; American Legion Magazine, 
monthly, $1.25 a year. 


American Library Association (1876); 50 
East Huron St., Chicago 11; Carl H. Milam, 
Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals and institutions, approxi- 
mately 15,000. 


Purpose: To assist in making books a vital, work- 
ing, educational force in American life; to make 
libraries easily accessible to all the people; to raise 
professional standards; and to publish books, pe- 
riodicals, and pamphlets which will aid trustees 
and librarians in rendering library service. 


Periodicals: Booklist, semimonthly, $3.00 a year; 
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A.L.A. Bulletin, monthly, to members only; College 
and Research Libraries, quarterly, $3.00 a year; 
Hospital Book Guide, quarterly, $1.00 a year; 
Subscription Books Bulletin, quarterly, $2.00 a 
year. 


American Management Association, Inc. 
(1923) ; 330 West 42d St., New York 18; Alvin 
E. Dodd, President. 


Membership: Individuals and companies, 9,100. 


Purpose and Activities: To make the management 
experience of each member available to all the 
others through periodic conferences, publications, 
and research. The organization is composed of ex- 
ecutives from all industries who exchange experi- 
ence and constructive criticism on methods in the 
various fields of management-personnel and indus- 
trial relations, marketing, insurance, finance, office 
management, and production and packaging. The 
Association is a nonprofit organization. Each of its 
7 divisions holds one or more conferences annually. 
Research reports are published. 


Periodicals: Management News, monthly; The 
Management Review, monthly; Personnel, bi- 
monthly; Divisional Conference Proceedings, peri- 
odically. Publications restricted to members until 
6 months after issue. 


American Medical Association (1847); 
535 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10; Dr. George 
F, Lull, Secretary and General Manager. 


Membership: Individuals, 127,956; organizations, 
54. 

Purpose and Activities: To promote the science and 
art of medicine, and to aid in the betterment of pub- 
lic health. Activities related to social work include 
those represented by the Association’s Bureau of 
Health Education, Bureau of Investigation (dealing 
especially with fraud and quackery in medicine), 
Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legislation, Bureau 
of Medical Economics, Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition, Council on Medical Education and Hospi- 
tals, Council on Medical Service and Public Rela- 
tions, and Section on Preventive and Industrial 
Medicine and Public Health. 


Periodicals; Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, weekly, $8.00 a year; 9 scientific monthly 
periodicals, each one dealing with a special field of 
medicine; Hygeia (a lay journal), monthly, $2.50 
a year; Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, $12 
a year. 


American Missionary Association (1846) ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 10; Fred L. Brown- 
lee, General Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 1,500 (delegates to the 
General Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches). 
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Purpose and Activities: To help eliminate from 
American life the “sins of caste,” particularly with 
reference to the segregation of Negro-Americans. 
To this end the Association, which was formed as 
the consolidation of a number of early abolition so- 
cieties in America, maintains schools and colleges 
in the South for Negroes, and includes a Depart- 
ment of Race Relations which deals directly with 
racial problems throughout the United States. The 
Association publishes special leaflets at’ frequent 
intervals, and occasional books. The Association re- 
tains its corporate identity, although it now func- 
tions as a division of the Board of Home Missions 
of the Congregational Christian Churches. 


American Museum of Health, Inc. 
(1937); 1790 Broadway, New York 19; Homer 
N. Calver, Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To maintain a museum of 
health in the city of New York; to encourage the 
establishment of similar museums throughout the 
nation; and to provide an educational force for the 
dissemination of present-day scientific knowledge 
relating to the prevention of disease, the promotion 
of health, and the conservation of life. Pending its 
reopening to the public the Museum, closed during 


the war years, serves as a center of information on. 


health education and exhibits. 


American National Red Cross (1881) ; 17th 
and D Sts., Washington 13, D. C.; Basil O’Con- 
nor, Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals, 36,645,333 senior and 
19,905,400 junior members; chapters, 3,754; 
branches, 5,578. 


Purpose and Activities: To furnish volunteer aid to 
the sick and wounded of armies in time of war; to 
act in matters of voluntary relief and in accord with 
the military and naval authorities as a medium of 
communication between the people of the United 
States of America and their Army and Navy; to act 
in such matters between similar national societies 
of other governments and the government and the 
people and the Army and Navy of the United 
States ; to continue and carry on a system of national 
and international relief in time of peace; and to 
mitigate the sufferings caused by pestilence, famine, 
fire, floods, and other national calamities, and to 
devise and carry on measures for preventing such 
suffering. The program of the Red Cross consists of 
the following: American Junior Red Cross; Blood 
Donor Service; Civilian Relief; College Units; Dis- 
aster Preparedness and Relief; First Aid, Water 
Safety and Accident Prevention; Nursing Services; 
Nutrition Service; Services to the Armed Forces; 
Services to Veterans; and Volunteer Special Serv- 
ices. 


Periodicals: Junior Red Cross Journal, monthly, 
$1.00 a year; Junior Red Cross News, monthly, 50 
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cents a year; Red Cross Courier, monthly, $1.00 a 
year. 


American Nurses’ Association, Inc. 
(1896); 1790 Broadway, New York 109; Ella 
Best, R.N., Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 181,000; 
organizations, 52, including 48 state associations. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the profes- 
sional and educational advancement of nurses in 
every proper way; to elevate the standard of nurs- 
ing education; to establish and maintain a code of 
ethics among nurses; to distribute relief among 
such nurses as may become ill, disabled, or desti- 
tute; to disseminate information on the subject of 
nursing by publications in official periodicals or 
otherwise; and to bring into communication with 
each other various nurses and associations and fed- 
erations of nurses throughout the United States. 
The Association’s Department of Education, the 
National League of Nursing Education, is listed 
separately in this section of the DirRECTORY OF 
AGENCIES. In 1945 the Association’s Professional 
Counseling and Placement Service, Inc., was organ- 
ized for counseling and placement of nurses and 
auxiliary workers and for better distribution of 
nursing service. The Chicago branch office has as- 
sumed responsibility for functions formerly dis- 
charged by Nurse Placement Service. 


Periodicals; American Journal of Nursing, monthly, 
$3.00 a year; Bulletin, occasional issues, free; Bien- 
nial Proceedings, price varies. 


American Occupational Therapy Asso- 
ciation (1917); 33 West 42d St., New York 
18; Mrs. Meta R. Cobb, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,200. 


Purpose and Activities: To maintain the standards 
of education and training of occupational therapists, 
to maintain a national register of qualified thera- 
pists, to diffuse authoritative information relative 
to the aims and methods employed in occupational 
treatment, to further its use with the sick and dis- 
abled, and to stimulate scientific research in the 
field. Activities include the following: the supply- 
ing of information regarding training centers; ad- 
vice relative to hospitals willing to receive stu- 
dents for specialized practice training; advice in 
connection with organization or other problems; 
surveys and recommendations in particular fields, 
on request; and the maintenance of a placement 
service for trained therapists to protect hospitals 
from employing persons not trained or qualified as 
professional therapists. 


Periodical: Occupational Therapy and Rehabilita- 
tion, bimonthly, $5.00 a year. 
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American ORT Federation (1924); 212 
Fifth Ave., New York 10; Aaron B. Tart, Execu- 
tive Vice Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals, 15,000; organizations, 
25 national and 300 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote vocational 
training among the Jews, to industrialize unskilled 
masses of Jews, and to further the creation of agri- 
culturists and agronomists among the Jews. To 
achieve these objectives, the ORT (Organization 
for Rehabilitation through Training) has founded 
technical schools, workshops, cooperatives, and 
model shops and farms, and has supplied them 
with implements and raw materials. It has also es- 
tablished employment bureaus and exchanges to 
facilitate the placing of ORT trainees. Work is car- 
ried on in foreign countries as well as in the United 
States. Many refugees have been helped to become 
absorbed in the economic life of their adopted coun- 
tries. 


Periodical : ORT Economic Review, quarterly, $2.00 
a year. 


American Orthopsychiatric Association, 
Inc. (1924); 1790 Broadway, New York 19; 
Dr. Nina Ridenour, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 590. 


Purpose: To unite and provide a common meeting 
ground for those engaged in the study and treatment 
of problems of human behavior; and to foster re- 
search and spread information concerning scientific 
work in the field of human behavior, including all 
forms of abnormal behavior. 


Periodical: American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
quarterly, $6.00 a year. 


American Parole Association (1931); 
P. O. Box 1107, Tallahassee; Francis R. Bridges, 
Jr., Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 300 state 
and county officials and interested individuals. Vot- 
ing membership restricted to membership in Ameri- 
can Prison Association. 


Purpose: To improve parole service and legislation 
referring to it, to interpret parole to the public, to 
act as a clearinghouse for information and advice as 
to new and improved processes in parole, to hold 
national and regional conferences, and to assist vari- 
ous state jurisdictions in working out parole pro- 
grams. 


American Planning and Civic Associa- 
tion (1935) ; 901 Union Trust Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C.; Harlean James, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,500. 


Purpose and Activities: To educate the American 
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people to an understanding and appreciation of lo- 
cal, state, regional, and national planning for the 
best use of urban and rural land, and of water and 
other natural resources; and to promote the safe- 
guarding and planned use of local and national 
parks, the conservation of natural scenery, the ad- 
vancement of higher ideals of civic life and beauty 
in America and the improvement of living condi- 
tions, and the fostering of wider educational facili- 
ties in schools and colleges along these lines. The 
Association holds an annual citizens’ conference on 
planning. 


Periodicals: Planning and Civic Comment, quar- 
terly; American Planning and Civic Annual; to 
members only. 


American Political Science Association 
(1903); 1822 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Ill.; Dr. 
Kenneth Colegrove, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 3,650; organizations, 1 
national. 


Purpose and Activities: To encourage the study of 
political science, including political theory, govern- 
ment and politics, public law, public administra- 
tion, and international relations. The Association 
as such does not assume a partisan position upon 
any question of practical politics, nor commit its 
members to any position thereupon. 


Periodical: American Political Science Review, 6 
issues yearly, $5.00 a year. 


American Printing House for the Blind, 
Inc. (1858) ; 1839 Frankfort Ave., Louisville 6; 
A. C. Ellis, Superintendent. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide literature and 
appliances for the blind on a nonprofit basis. Em- 
bossed books, talking book records, and tangible 
apparatus for educational purposes are provided 
through a federal appropriation and are distributed 
on a per capita basis to all of the free public edu- 
cational institutions for the blind throughout the 
United States and its territories. Books and periodi- 
cals — both Braille and talking book — are manu- 
factured at cost for organizations which provide 
free literature for the blind. Inquiry and research in 
the specific problems relating to the selection and 
preparation of literature and appliances for the 
blind and near-blind are conducted. Departments 
are maintained for the embossing and printing of 
Braille books and magazines, the recording and 
pressing of talking book records, and the manufac- 
ture of special appliances for the use of the blind. 


Periodicals: Current Events, Braille edition, $4.75 
a year; Every Week, Braille edition, $7.50 a year; 
My Weekly Readers Nos. 3, 4, and 5, Braille edi- 
tions, $3.30, $4.40, and $3.00 a year, respectively; 
Our Times, Braille edition, $7.50 a year; all 6 pe- 
riodicals published weekly during the school year; 
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Reader’s Digest, monthly, Braille edition free upon 
application, talking book edition sent to libraries 
for the blind only. 


American Prison Association (1870) ; 135 
East 15th St., New York 3; E. R. Cass, General 


Secretary. 
Membership: Individuals, 1,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To study the causes and 
treatment of crime; and to promote the improve- 
ment of laws in relation to public offenses and of- 
fenders, the improvement of penal, correctional, 
and reformatory institutions, and the development 
and improvement of methods relating to probation, 
parole, and the after-care of released prisoners. The 
Association has the following committees: Classifi- 
cation and Case Work, Cooperation with Related 
Organizations, Crime Prevention, Education, Em- 
ployment of Prisoners, Institution Libraries, Person- 
nel Standards and Training, Surplus War Supplies, 
and Women’s Institutions. The following are allied 
groups: American Parole Association, Medical Cor- 
rectional Association, National Chaplains’ Associa- 
tion, National Conference of Juvenile Agencies, 
National Jail Association, National Prisoners’ Aid 
Association, National Probation Association, Penal 
Industries Association, and Wardens’ Association. 


Periodicals : The Prison World, bimonthly, $2.00 a 
year (published in cooperation with the National 
Jail Association); Congress Bulletin, annually, 
free; Annual Proceedings, $3.00 a copy; Directory 
of State and National Correctional Institutions of 
the United States and Canada, annually, $1.00 a 


copy. 


American Protestant Hospital Associa- 
tion (1920); Station A, Drawer 7, Evansville 
11, Ind.; Albert G. Hahn, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 175; institutions, 300. 


Purpose and Activities: To associate all hospitals 
affliated with Protestant churches for the sake of 
reaching the highest standards and securing ade- 
quate (but not duplicate) covering of the field of 
hospital endeavor, to study the entire field occupied 
by Protestant hospitals, to recruit student nurses for 
schools of proper standards, to encourage schools of 
nursing to train their students in strong Christian 
spirit, to secure church and public assistance for 
Protestant hospitals, and to bring hospital aid to 
the neglected poor and to those living in remote 
places. The Association cooperates with the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
in the study of religious work in the hospital, with 
particular emphasis on the work of the chaplain. 


Periodicals: Association Bulletin, bimonthly, free; 
Convention Program, annually, free. 


American Psychiatric Association (1844) ; 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20; Austin M. 
Davies, Executive Assistant. 


Membership: Individuals, 4,026. 


Purpose: To further the study of subjects pertain- 
ing to the nature, treatment, and prevention of 
mental disorders; to further the interests, mainte- 
nance, and advancement of standards of hospitals 
for mental disorders, of outpatient clinics, and of 
all other agencies concerned with the social and 
legal aspects of these disorders; and to further 
psychiatric education and research. 


Periodical: American Journal of Psychiatry, bi- 
monthly, $6.00 a year. 


American Public Health Association 
(1872); 1790 Broadway, New York 19; Dr. 
Reginald M. Atwater, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 9,957; organizations, 61; 
regional branches, 2. 


Purpose and Activities: To protect and promote 
public health by the following means: a monthly 
journal; an annual meeting; the conduct of surveys 
and an information service; and studies and reports 
of over 100 volunteer technical committees which 
are concerned with problems of public health ad- 
ministration, research, education, and standardiza- 
tion. The Association has the following sections: 
Dental Health, Engineering, Epidemiology, Food 
and Nutrition, Health Officers, Industrial Hygiene, 
Laboratory, Maternal and Child Health, Public 
Health Education, Public Health Nursing, School 
Health, and Vital Statistics. 


Periodical: American Journal of Public Health, 
monthly, $5.00 a year. 


American Public Welfare Association 
(1930) ; 1313 East Goth St., Chicago 37; How- 
ard L. Russell, Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 3,000; or- 
ganizations, 130. 


Activities: The Association assists in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of sound principles and ef- 
fective administration of public welfare services; 
provides technical, consultant, and advisory services 
to legislative and administrative authorities and to 
public welfare officials; acts as a clearinghouse for 
exchange of thought and experience in the public 
welfare field; and promotes the development of 
methods of training public welfare personnel. In all 
of these activities the Association cooperates with 
federal agencies and with national organizations in 
the public and private welfare field. The National 
Council of State Public Assistance and Welfare Ad- 
ministrators and the National Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators are organized within 
the Association. Membership in these groups is 
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open only to members of the Association who are 
eligible because of their administrative responsi- 
bility for welfare or assistance programs in a state or 
locality. The groups take no separate action and re- 
fer resolutions, etc., through the Association’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee. These Councils meet annually. 
A program of regional conferences for the full As- 
sociation membership supplements the Round Table 
Conference held each year in December. 


Periodicals: Letter to Members, monthly; Public 
Welfare, monthly, $5.00 a year. 


American Recreation Society (1938); 
name changed in 1946 from Society of Recrea- 
tion Workers of America; Council of Social 
Agencies, Washington, D. C.; Wayne C. Som- 
mer, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 1,045; organizations, 23 
state and local. 


Purpose and Activities: To unite in one organiza- 
tion all recreation workers in America. The Society 
acts as an agency for representing workers where 
group representation is desired. District and na- 
tional conferences are held for discussion of pro- 
fessional problems. The Society has committees on 
training, professional ethics, research and study, 
the stimulation of writing in the field of recreation, 
and postwar planning. It is affiliated with the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. 


Periodical: Quarterly Bulletins. 


American Rehabilitation Committee, 
Inc. (1922); 28 East 21st St., New York 10; 
Mrs. Grace M. Heagen, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 29; organizations, 1 
local. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the determina- 
tion of employability and the rendering employable 
of the physically disabled and mentally ill. The 
Committee is a national organization for the dis- 
semination of knowledge in regard to the physical 
and mental rehabilitation of the crippled, as well as 
knowledge of allied subjects. It operates the Re- 
habilitation Clinic for the Disabled, a rehabilitation 
workshop which provides the following: work try- 
outs — evaluation of physical limitations and voca- 
tional possibilities and the discovery of interest and 
aptitudes by participation in appropriate work ac- 
tivity; reconditioning — restoration of physical ca- 
pacity and mental stability by examination and 
work therapy; and training—development and 
establishment of work confidence, habits, and skills 
in the determined-upon rehabilitation employment. 


American School Health Association 
(1927) ; Kent State University, Kent, Ohio; Dr. 
A. O. DeWeese, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,500 
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school physicians, dentists, nurses, nutritionists, and 
health educators. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote comprehensive 
and constructive school health programs, including 
the teaching of health, health services, and health- 
ful school living. The Association is active in pro- 
moting higher standards for the professions con- 
cerned, and is striving constantly to improve and 
promote school health work in teacher-training in- 
stitutions. It is a collective medium for improving 
the standards of school health. The Association 
maintains a cooperative informational service for 
its members. The journal which it publishes is de- 
voted exclusively to the promotion and extension 
of comprehensive and constructive school health 
programs. 


Periodical: Journal of School Health, monthly ex- 
cept July and August, $1.75 a year. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society, Inc. 
(1828); 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10; R. H. 
Lee-Martin, Executive Director. 


Activities: The Society maintains 2 libraries for 
seamen in the Port of New York, places Libraries 
for Modern American Mariners and magazines for 
the use of the crew on board ships in the Port of 
New York, promotes adult education for merchant 
seamen by furnishing and maintaining technical 
libraries available to seamen in various ports 
throughout the country, cooperates in and supple- 
ments work for seamen both locally and on a na- 
tional basis, provides hospital after-care for mer- 
chant seamen, and maintains a free information 
service for merchant seamen and their friends. 


American Social Hygiene Association, 
Inc. (1914); 1790 Broadway, New York 19; 
Dr. Walter Clarke, Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 15,000; 
organizations, 195. 


Purpose and Activities: To inform the public about 
the national program and needed community ac- 
tion; to combat syphilis and gonorrhea as dangerous 
communicable diseases; to prevent the loss of man- 
power due to venereal disease; to fight prostitution 
as an organized business; to improve community 
conditions which lead to sex delinquency among 
young people; to promote, from childhood on, 
sound sex education and training for marriage and 
parenthood; and by all these means to protect and 
improve the American family as a basic social in- 
stitution. The Association promotes legal and pro- 
tective activities to enforce laws against prostitution 
and to prevent delinquency; educational activities 
to instruct the population about syphilis and gonor- 
thea; medical activities to provide in cases of ex- 
posure early disinfection, and in cases of infection 
early discovery and adequate medical aid; and com- 
munity activities to organize and maintain citizen 
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interest and cooperation. Important continuing 
projects are National Social Hygiene Day; distribu- 
tion of books, pamphlets, exhibits, films, periodi- 
cals, and other materials; and special services for 
establishing educational and control programs in 
industry. Divisional offices function in Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Washington, D. C. 


Periodicals: Journal of Social Hygiene, monthly ex- 
cept July, August, and September, $3.00 a year; 
Social Hygiene News, monthly. 


American Society of Planning Officials 
(1934) 3 1313 East Goth St., Chicago 37; Walter 
H. Blucher, Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 1,300. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote efficiency of 
public administration in land and community plan- 
ning through the association of officials engaged in 
the making or administration of national, state, re- 
gional, or local plans, by exchanging information, 
improving administrative standards and practices, 
engaging in research, publishing the results of stud- 
ies, cooperating and collaborating with other gov- 
ernmental and voluntary agencies and associations, 
and in all proper ways furthering the usefulness of 
governmental agencies in the field. The Society 
serves as a clearinghouse for planning information; 
publishes and distributes bulletins on special mat- 
ters as events occur; arranges regional or sectional 
planning meetings; aids in perfecting legislation for 
state planning, regional planning, local planning, 
rural and local zoning, etc.; and assists in the es- 
tablishment of official planning agencies. 


Periodicals: News Letter, monthly; Proceedings of 
Annual Planning Meeting, price varies. 


American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration, Inc. (1939); 1313 East Goth St., 
Chicago 37; Mrs. Hazel Jackson, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 2,675; chapters, 15. 


Purpose and Activities: To facilitate the exchange 
of knowledge and the results of experience among 
persons interested or engaged in the field of public 
administration; to encourage the collection, com- 
pilation, and dissemination of information on mat- 
ters relating to public administration; and to ad- 
vance generally the science, processes, and art of 
public administration through continuous considera- 
tion of problems and the discussion of policies and 
practices involved in the management of public 
services. The major. activities of the Society are 
the conduct of an annual meeting; the encourage- 
ment and recognition of local, state, or regional 
chapters; and the publication of a quarterly journal. 


Periodical: Public Administration Review, quar- 
terly, $5.00 a year. 


American Sociological Society (1905); 
Room 3059, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C.; Conrad Taeuber, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 1,450. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote a basic, scien- 
tific, sociological study of society and its problems. 
An annual census of sociological research in prog- 
ress is conducted, and an annual meeting held for 
the presentation and discussion of research meth- 
ods and findings. The Society’s program includes 
the following fields of interest: community and 
ecology, criminology, the family, political sociology, 
population, social psychology, social research, so- 
cial theory, and sociometry. 


Periodical: The American Sociological Review, bi- 
monthly, $4.00 a year, $3.00 a year to libraries. 


American Speech Correction Association 
(1925); Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute; D. W. Morris, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 758. 


Purpose: To stimulate more intelligent interest in 
problems of speech correction; to raise standards 
among workers in speech correction; to secure pub- 
lic recognition of the practice of speech correction 
as an organized profession; to furnish the profes- 
sion with responsible and authoritative leadership; 
to make leadership respected by means of scholarly 
research, publicity, and administrative skill; and to 
make membership a coveted honor and recognition 
of merit. 


Periodical: The Journal of Speech Disorders, quar- 
terly, $3.00 a year. 


American Statistical Association (1839); 
1603 K St., NW., Washington 6, D. C.; Lester 


S. Kellogg, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 4,000; chapters, 24 state 
and urban. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the develop- 
ment of statistical science and the improvement of 
statistical data. The organization is composed of 
statisticians and other persons interested in statistics. 
It has committees on Census Enumeration Areas, 
Occupational Classification, Relief Statistics, Sam- 
pling, and an Advisory Committee on the Census. 
The annual meeting is held during the last week of 
December. 


Periodicals: Biometrics Bulletin, 6 issues yearly, 
$2.00 a year; Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, quarterly, $6.00 a year; American 
Statistical Association Bulletin, 4 issues yearly, 
$1.00 a year. 
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American Student Health Association 
(1920); Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio; Dr. George Blydenberg, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


Membership: 190 colleges and universities, each 
represented by its institutional physician or health 
officer. 


Purpose and Activities: To act as a clearinghouse 
for the promotion of student health services, and to 
increase physical and mental health among students. 
The Association has a Committee on Tuberculosis. 


Periodical: Proceedings, annually. 


American Veteraris Committee (1943); 
1860 Broadway, New York 23; Edward J. Mc- 
Hale, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 75,000; 
organizations, 8 regional and 731 local. 


Purpose: To promote the following aims: adequate 
financial, medical, vocational, and educational as- 
sistance for every veteran; a job for every vet- 
eran, under a system of private enterprise in which 
business, labor, agriculture, and government work 
together to provide full employment and full pro- 
duction for the nation; thorough social and eco- 
nomic security; free speech, press, worship, as- 
sembly, and ballot; disarmament of Germany and 
Japan and the elimination of the power of their 
militarist classes; active participation of the United 
States in the United Nations to stop any threat of 
aggression and to promote social and economic 
measures which will remove the causes of war; and 
establishment of an international veterans’ council 
for the furtherance of world peace and justice 
among the peoples of all nations. Membership is 
open to American men and women, regardless of 
race, creed, or color, who are serving with or have 
been honorably discharged from the United States 
armed forces, merchant marine, or allied forces. 


Periodical: AVC Bulletin, biweekly, to members 
only. 


American Veterans of World War II 
(1944); 1507 M St., NW., Washington 5, 
D. C.; Jack W. Hardy, National Commander. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 70,000; 
posts, 740 in 44 states. 


Purpose and Activities: To continue in association 
the veterans of the armed forces of World War II 
for the purpose of continuing comradeship, to act 
cooperatively for the care of the disabled and de- 
pendents, and to uphold the high principles upon 
which this nation was founded. AMVETS believes 
that the veterans of this war are entitled to a great 
veterans’ organization of their own, through which 
they can aid their fellow citizens to develop home 
communities, build the states, sustain the nation, 
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and help all right-thinking and well-intentioned 
peoples throughout the world to obtain the bless- 
ings which kind providence provides for all men. 


Periodical: National AMVET, monthly, $1.50 a 
year. 


American Vocational Association, Inc. 
(1925); 1010 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, 
D. C.; L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 20,000; 
organizations, 65. 


Purpose and Activities: To assume and maintain ac- 
tive national leadership in the promotion of voca- 
tional and practical arts and educational and voca- 
tional guidance, to render service to state or local 
communities in promoting vocational education, to 
provide a national forum for the discussion of ques- 
tions involved, and to unite vocational education in- 
terests through a membership representative of the 
entire country. Since the cessation of hostilities the 
Association has given assistance to programs for 
returning service men and women and demobilized 
war workers. 


Periodical; American Vocational Journal, monthly 
except July and August. 


American Women’s Voluntary Services, 
Inc. (1940); 345 Madison Ave., New York 
17; Mrs. Ogden L. Mills, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 18,750; units and ex- 
tensions, 171 in 26 states, Alaska, and the District 
of Columbia. 


Purpose and Activities: To offer an opportunity 
for every woman to serve her country and her com- 
munity loyally and efficiently without regard to 
creed, color, or age. The organization supplements 
but does not duplicate the work of other recognized 
civic and social agencies. It is nonpolitical and 
nonpartisan. Jt recruits, mobilizes, and trains 
women for all types of community service and 
places them where they may be of maximum as- 
sistance to give service to recognized local agencies. 
Its services include the following: motor transporta- 
tion for veterans and disabled civilians and chil- 
dren; work in veterans and civilian hospitals; 
staffing and maintenance of child care centers and 
information centers; provision of room registries 
for veterans and, in some communities, actual hous- 
ing; workshops where old clothes are reconditioned 
and new clothes are made for local welfare agencies 
and for overseas relief; provision of clothing for 
servicemen and their families; a youth program, 
with a junior auxiliary; organization and main- 
tenance of teen-age clubs; and collection of books 
and records for hospitals and children’s institutions. 


Periodical: The National Bulletin, bimonthly. 
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American Youth Hostels, Inc. (1935); 87 
Main St., Northfield, Mass.; Isabel and Monroe 
Smith, National Directors. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 15,000; 
organizations, 253 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To help all, especially 
young people, to a greater knowledge, understand- 
ing, and love of the world by providing for them 
youth hostels (inexpensive overnight accommoda- 
tions), bicycle trails, and footpaths in America, 
and by assisting them in their travels in this coun- 
try. Youth hostels have been developed in the fol- 
lowing regions: New England; New York, Pennsy]- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia; Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, Tennessee; 
Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin; Iowa, Mis- 
souti; Colorado, New Mexico; Oregon, Washing- 
ton; and northern and southern California. 


Periodical: AYH Knapsack, quarterly, $1.00 a year, 
including Handbook edition. 


Anderson— M. D. Anderson Foundation 
(1936); 524 First National Bank Bldg., Hous- 
ton 2; W. B. Bates, John H. Freeman, and H. M. 
Wilkins, Trustees. 


Purpose and Activities: To improve working condi- 
tions among workers generally, as well as among 
particular classes of unskilled, skilled, and agri- 
cultural workers; to establish, support, and main- 
tain hospitals, homes, and institutions for the care 
of the sick, the young, the aged, the incompetent, 
and the helpless among the people; to improve liv- 
ing conditions among people generally, as well as 
in particular sections or localities; and to promote 
health, science, education, and advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge and understanding among 
the people. The Foundation is currently active in 
the health field. 


Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 
(1913); 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10; Richard 
E. Gutstadt, National Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote positive human 
relations through a broad intergroup and inter- 
cultural program. The League’s various depart- 
ments, whose projects and materials are adapted 
to suit the needs of different age and interest 
groups, include the following: Advertising, Civic 
Service, Foreign Language, Labor, Literature Dis- 
tribution, Motion Pictures, Press and Magazines, 
Radio, Religion, Schools, Speakers, Veterans, and 
Women. In addition the League maintains an ex- 
tensive research and fact-finding arm to acquaint 
it and the general public with all evidences of 
intergroup hostility. 


Army Air Forces Aid Society, Inc. 
(1942); Washington 25, D. C.; Maj. Gen. 
Howard C. Davidson, Ret., Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 300,000. 


Purpose ana Activities: To collect and hold funds to 
be used to relieve distress of Army Air Forces 
personnel and their dependents, Army Air Forces 
veterans and their dependents, and the dependents 
of deceased Army Air Forces personnel and vet- 
erans. The funds of the Society are built up through 
membership fees, voluntary donations, gifts, lega- 
cies, and royalties from certain books and songs. 
Membership is open to anyone, military or civilian. | 
The Society is the official emergency relief organiza- 
tion of the U.S. Army Air Forces. 


Army Emergency Relief (1942) ; 2145 C St., 
NW., Washington 25, D. C.; Maj. Gen. Wal- 
ter K. Wilson, Executive: Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To render emergency finan- 
cial aid to personnel of the Army (exclusive of the 
Army Air Forces) and their dependents. To avoid 
duplication of effort, the American Red Cross has 
assumed the primary responsibility for a broad pro- 
gram of aid to dependents of Army personnel. In 
specific cases where the policy of the Red Cross 
does not permit it to render financial assistance, the 
necessary aid is then furnished through the Red 
Cross by Army Emergency Relief. In addition to 
the national and branch headquarters office in 
Washington, branch offices are maintained at each 
Army headquarters in continental United States; 
also at Fort Richardson, Alaska; San Juan, Puerto 
Rico; Fort Shafter, Hawaii; and West Point, New 
York. Army Emergency Relief officers are in gen- 
eral located at each post and camp, except overseas. 


Army Relief Society (1900) ; 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1; Mrs. Arthur W. Page, President. 


Membership: Organizations, 20 branches in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 


Purpose and Activities: To collect funds and pro- 
vide relief in case of emergency for dependent 
widows and orphans of officers and enlisted men of 
the regular Army of the United States. At present 
the Society is working in affiliation with the Army 
Emergency Relief, and has agreed to continue this 
affiliation for 3 years from September 26, 1945. 
The Society administers all cases which came to it 
prior to this affiliation and also renders assistance 
as may be requested of it by the Army Emergency 
Relief. 


Associated Medical Care Plans (1946); 
535 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10; Frank E. 
Smith, Director. 


Membership: Organizations, 12 state and 4 local. 


Purpose: To promote the establishment and opera- 
tion of such nonprofit voluntary medical care plans 
throughout the United States and Canada as will 
adequately meet the health needs of the public and 
will preserve and advance scientific medicine and 
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the high quality of medical care rendered by the 
medical profession of the 2 countries. 


Associated Youth Serving Organiza- 
tions, Inc. (1943); 134 East 56th St., New 
York 22; Bernice Bridges, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Organizations, 7 national. For list of 
organizations see NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS IN So- 
CIAL WorK in Part One. 


Purpose and Activities: To facilitate responsible 
consultation among the national bodies of youth- 
serving organizations regarding their relations to 
the needs of children and youth, and their relations 
to each other in serving such groups; and to pro- 
vide an agency for such joint action as may be de- 
termined from time to time. Member agencies have 
worked together in the organization’s council, com- 
mittees, commissions, conferences, staff consulta- 
tions, individual assignments, and other competent 
means, on problems and projects such as: study and 
interpretation of youth needs and youth services; 
national approach to joint local planning and action 
for youth needs; relations with federal government 
agencies and bureaus; relations with community 
chests and councils of social agencies and other 
plans for united financing; planning for special 
groups, such as racial or rural; relations with other 
groups, such as schools, churches, and labor; and 
planning for postwar needs of youth. In July, 1946, 
the AYSO became inactive and its staff, program, 
and finances have since been directed toward co- 
operation with several additional organizations in 
the development of a Youth Division of the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, of which it is an 
integral part. 


Association for Childhood Education 
(1892); 1201 16th St.,. NW., Washington 6, 
D. C.; Mary E. Leeper, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 3,500; organizations, 2 
national, 30 state, and 454 local. 


Purpose: To work for the education and well-being 
of children; to bring into active cooperation all 
groups interested in children in the home, the 
school, and the community; to promote desirable 
educational programs and practices in the elemen- 
tary school, including nursery school, kindergar- 
ten, primary, and intermediate; and to raise the 
standard of the professional training for teachers 
and leaders in this field. To achieve this purpose 
the Association is guided by a philosophy of educa- 
tion which is flexible and which changes to meet 
the needs inherent in a changing society, as re- 
lated particularly to children and to the prepara- 
tion of teachers. 


Periodicals: Childhood Education Magazine, 
monthly, September through May, $3.50 a year; 
Yearbook, annually, 50 cents a copy. 
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Association of Church Social Workers, 
Inc. (1934); 740 Rush St., Chicago 11; Lena 
Seemann, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 663; chapters, 3. 


Purpose and Activities: To establish and uphold 
professional standards of social work under church 
auspices, and to certify accredited church social 
workers. The Association was organized through 
the Church Conference of Social Work, but is an 
autonomous incorporated organization. Its annual 
meeting is held at the time of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. 


Periodical: The Church Social Worker, quarterly, 
free. 


Association of the Junior Leagues of 
America, Inc. (1921) ; Waldorf Astoria, 305 
Park Ave., New York 22; Mrs. C. H. L. Pen- 
nock, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 44,500; 
organizations, 161. 


Purpose and Activities: To unite in one body all 
Junior Leagues and to promote their individual pur- 
poses, namely, to foster interest among their mem- 
bers in the social, economic, educational, cultural, 
and civic conditions of their own communities; and 
to make efficient their volunteer service. The Asso- 
Ciation’s services — Arts, Children’s Theatre, Edu- 
cation, Public Relations, Radio, Ways and Means, 
and Welfare — act in advisory capacities to local 
Leagues. The emphasis of the constituent Leagues’ 
programs is centered on volunteer service to com- 
munity agencies and education for citizenship. 


Periodical: Junior League Magazine, monthly, 
$1.50 a year. 


Association of Secretaries of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of North 
America (1871); 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17; J. Edward Sproul, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 3,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To develop and maintain 
high standards of professional workmanship among 
secretaries of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions; and to give continuing attention to profes- 
sional education, on-the-job training, research, 
employment, security, and professional ethics. The 
Association holds a General Conference triennially 
(next in 1948). It has constituent sections related 
to specializations within the secretaryship, state and 
interstate chapters, and 8 summer conferences or- 
ganized on a territorial basis. 


Periodical: The Association: Forum, bimonthly, 
$2.00 a year. 
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Association of State Conference Secre- 
taries (1924); 82 North High St., Columbus 
15; Jane Chandler, Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To discuss the general 
methodology of conferences — their functions, re- 
lationship to other organizations, objectives, and 
programs. The Association carries on an exchange 
of printed material such as programs, working 
forms, etc. It is an informal organization and each 
_ state conference secretary is considered a member. A 
meeting is held at the time of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work and one or more regional meet- 
ings are held during the year. 


Periodical: Bulletin, occasional issues. 


Association for the Study of Community 
Organization (1946); 60 Farnsworth Ave., 
Detroit 2; Arthur’ Dunham, Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals and organizations, ap- 
proximately 325 in the first 2 months of organiza- 
tional activity. 


Purpose and Activities: To increase understanding 
and improve professional practice of community or- 
ganization for social welfare. The Association is in- 
terested in such topics as the philosophy and theory 
underlying community organization, methods used 
and skills needed by social work practitioners in 
this area, professional training in community or- 
ganization, keeping of records for administrative 
and planning purposes, etc. The Association aims 
to serve as a clearinghouse for appropriate projects, 
studies, and activities; to aid in the production of 
professional literature; and to encourage the forma- 
tion and development of local community organiza- 
tion discussion groups. 


Baker — George F. Baker Trust (1942); 
2 Wall St., New York 5; Sheridan A. Logan, 


Executive Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To aid corporations or- 
ganized and operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or educational 
purposes, including the encouragement of art and 
the prevention of cruelty to children or animals. 
Present emphases are chiefly in the fields of health 
and social welfare. 


Baptist Convention, Northern, Council 
on Christian Social Progress (1941); 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16; Donald B. 
Cloward, Executive Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To coordinate within the 
denomination a consciousness of social issues, and 
to assist the churches in carrying out their responsi- 
bility thereto. The Council represents 14 organiza- 
tions of the Convention and unifies the social edu- 
cation and action program for the 7,500 churches. 


Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine 
(1944); 597 Madison Ave., New York 22; 
Grace Keefe, Executive Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To activate the following 
specific recommendations made by the original sur- 
vey committee, regarding the chief needs for proper 
development of physical medicine: an adequate 
supply of physicians who can teach and use physical 
medicine, more extensive basic and clinical re- 
search in physical medicine, and proper use of 
physical medicine in relation to wartime rehabilita- 
tion and peacetime physical preparedness. Funds 
have been granted to 11 medical schools to permit 
them to establish teaching and research centers in 
physical medicine, and a definite sum has been al- 
located for Baruch fellowships in physical medicine. 
The Committee publishes reports from time to 
time. 


Boy Rangers of America, Inc. (1913) ; 740 
Lexington Ave., New York 22; Edward W. 
France, President. 


Membership: 1,056 chartered lodges. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the establish- 
ment of Boy Ranger lodges throughout the United 
States, and so contribute materially toward the bet- 
terment of American boyhood between the ages of 
8 and 12. Lodges have been established in 47 states, 
with an official program which includes organized 
ritual, play, and handicraft under competent leader- 
ship and contributes materially to the systematic de- 
velopment of fine character in the growing boy. 


Boy Scouts of America, Inc. (1910); 2 
Park Ave., New York 16; Elbert K. Fretwell, 
Chief Scout Executive. 


Membership: Individuals, 1,978,119; councils, 545. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote character build- 
ing and citizenship training by activities under 
trained volunteer leadership adapted to each of the 
following age groups: Cubbing, a home-centered 
program for boys 9, 10, and 11 years of age; Scout- 
ing, a vigorous outdoor program for boys 12 years 
of age and over; and Senior Scouting — includ- 
ing Air Scouting, Explorer Scouting, and Sea Scout- 
ing, with activities adapted to young men 15 years of 
age and over, and Rover Scouting for young men of 
18 years and over. Essential elements in all pro- 
grams are the ideals of Scouting and service to 
others. 


Periodicals: Boys’ Life, monthly, $2.00 a year; 
Scouting, monthly except July and August, $1.00 a 
year. 


Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc. (1906) ; 38% 
Fourth Ave., New York 16; David W. Arm- 
strong, Executive Director. 


Membership: Organizations, 260 Boys’ Clubs. 
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Purpose and Activities: To promote the establish- 
ment of Boys’ Clubs; and to provide program plan- 
ning, personnel training and placement, building 
planning and maintenance, publications, publicity, 
and finance service for its member units. The or- 
ganization plans institutes and conferences for the 
discussion of policies, activities, and methods. 


Periodical: Boys’ Club Bulletin (contains informa- 
tion concerning the movement), quarterly, free. 


Braille Institute of America, Inc. (1919); 
741 North Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 27; 
J. Robert Atkinson, Managing Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 410. 


Activities: These include consultation by corre- 
spondence and personal interviews; home instruc- 
tion in the use of Braille, Moon type, and in handi- 
crafts and homemaking; invention of appliances, 
such as a portable Braille writer; and experimental 
work in the field of electronics. The Institute prints 
and publishes books and periodicals in Braille and 
Moon embossed types on a nonprofit basis, includ- 
ing the Bible in 21 Braille volumes and Webster’s 
student dictionary in 32 volumes. The Institute 
sells to the blind at cost, or donates appliances, 
games, and supplies. It maintains one of the 26 
regional free lending libraries of the Library of 
Congress. 


Periodical: The Braille Mirror, monthly, $6.00 a 
year, to the blind $1.00 a year. 


Brethren Service Committee, Inc. 
(1940); 22 South State St., Elgin, Ill.; M. R. 
Zigler, Executive Secretary. 


Purpose: To assist in the personal rehabilitation 
and social reconstruction of those who are in need; 
to relieve human distress and suffering among all 
peoples; to give physical and spiritual relief to refu- 
gees, exiles, prisoners, widows, and the aged; to 
carty on a program of civilian public service in times 
of war or during other national or international 
emergencies; to represent the Church of the Breth- 
ren and to aid in the organization, development, and 
application of the spiritual and financial resources 
of the Church in these fields of service; and gen- 
erally to engage in educational, philanthropic, and 
charitable work, exclusive of the care of neglected 
or dependent children away from their homes. The 
Committee consists of 9 members, 5 nominated at 
large by the Standing Committee and 4 nominated 
one each by the General Mission Board, the Board 
of Christian Education, the General Ministerial 
Board, and the General Education Board. All are 
confirmed by the General Conference. 


Periodicals: Gospel Messenger, weekly, $2.00 a 
year; News of Brethren Service, monthly, free. 
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Brookings Institution (1927); 722 Jackson 
Pl., Washington 6, D. C.; Harold G. Moulton, 
President. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote research and 
training in the social sciences. The Institution con- 
ducts research on important national and interna- 
tional economic and government problems. It also 
provides opportunities for research training at the 
supergraduate level, and maintains a center for visit- 
ing scholars in Washington. The Institution con- 
ducts many surveys which have an important bear- 
ing on social work. Its study of the social, economic, 
and administrative aspects of relief and social secu- 
rity was published in May, 1946. A broad program 
of economic research is being conducted, and spe- 
cial emphasis is being placed on studies in the in- 
ternational field. 


Brush Foundation (1928); 1900 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 15; Virginia R. Wing, Executive Sec- 
retary. 


Purpose and Activities: To effect an improvement 
in the quality of our population by encouraging a 
higher birth rate among its abler members and by 
discouraging reproduction by persons who have 
transmissible mental or serious inheritable physical 
defects. Present activities include studies of the 
growth and development of children, of the inci- 
dence of feeble-mindedness in an urban population, 
and of certain endocrine and other factors which af- 
fect human fertility. 


Bureau for Intercultural Education, Inc. 
(1934); name changed in 1944 from Service 
Bureau for Intercultural Education; 1697 
Broadway, New York 19; Dr. H. H. Giles, Ex- 


ecutive Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To improve democratic 
human relations through the schools. The Bureau 
uses a variety of methods to help to make inter- 
cultural understandings a vital part of curricula and 
school-community life. It works intensively by in- 
vitation with a few school systems to establish 
successful patterns for intercultural education; en- 
courages the development of necessary new learn- 
ing materials either by its own staff members or 
others; promotes intensive experimentation and 
study of methods; makes available through seminars 
and publications the research of scientists bearing 
on intercultural matters; offers teacher in-service 
courses; sponsors intercultural education work- 
shops; carries on an expanding program for train- 
ing professional leadership; and offers special serv- 
ices and consultation to social agencies, adult edu- 
cation projects, and individual workers in all fields 
pertaining to democratic human relations. The 
Bureau also sponsors a series of definitive books on 
intercultural relations; prepares materials for teach- 
ets and students, including work in progress re- 
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ports on current research; and serves as a central 
source for the best available printed materials and 
audio-visual aids. 


Periodical: Intercultural Education News, quar- 
terly, free. 


Camp Fire Girls, Inc. (1910) ; 88 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16; Martha F. Allen, National 
Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 360,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To supplement the training 
young girls receive in the home, church, and school; 
and to offer a balanced program of leisure-time 
activities that combine fun and learning. Age 
groups served are Blue Birds (7 to 9 years), Camp 
Fire Girls (10 through junior high school age), and 
Horizon Clubbers (senior high through junior 
college). The program stresses knowledge of the 
crafts and skills related to the home. Girls also 
acquire skills in the following crafts: outdoors, 
creative arts, frontiers (science), business, sports 
and games, and citizenship. Camp Fire girls, whose 
philosophy is “learn by doing,” are awarded honors 
for successfully completing projects in the above 
crafts. Insignia, the crossed logs and flame, symbol- 
izes the hearth fire of the home and the camp fire 
of the outdoors. 


Periodical: The Camp Fire Girl (contains news and 
program ideas for Camp Fire leaders), monthly 
except July and August, 75 cents a year. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York 
(1911); 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18; Deve- 


reaux C. Josephs, President. 


Activities: During recent years the Corporation 
program has included grants chiefly in library serv- 
ice, the arts, and educational and scientific research. 
The agencies through which such work has been car- 
ried on are colleges, universities, national organiza- 
tions, and professional and learned societies and as- 
sociations. 


Carnegie ‘Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching (1906); 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18; Dr. O. C. Carmichael, Presi- 
dent. . 


Activities: In addition to the payment of retiring 
allowances for teachers in colleges, universities, and 
technical schools, the Foundation has a Division of 
Educational Enquiry, the functions of which include 
study and report on problems which touch upon 
educational progress. Among the studies relating to 
social work is The Social Philosophy of Pensions. 


Catholic Committee for Refugees and 
Displaced Persons (including Refugee Chil- 
dren) (1937); 265 West 14th St., New York 
rr; Rev. Emil N. Komora, Executive Director. 


Activities: The Committee counsels and cooperates 


with Catholic refugees both here and abroad in their 
efforts to effect religious, social, and vocational re- 
habilitation. Activities include case work, immigra- 
tion and naturalization service, relief, resettlement, 
scholars’ aid, location of relatives and friends, and 
national and international collaboration with Catho- 
lic agencies. 


Catholic Daughters of America (1903); 
10 West 71st St., New York 23; Katharine M. 
Rosney, National Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 200,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the material, 
moral, and intellectual development of Catholic 
womanhood and the protection and well-being of 
Catholic girls through junior groups. Among its ac- 
tivities are dispensing of charity and assisting 
Catholic charitable and educational projects. The 
organization also participates in civic and commu- 
nity activities. 


Periodical: Woman’s Voice, quarterly, to members 
only. 


Catholic Hospital Association of the 
United States and Canada (1915); 1402 
South Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4; Rev. Alphonse 
M. Schwitalla, President. 


Membership: Active members, hospitals; associate 
members, related institutions and individuals. 


Purpose: To promote the realization of progres- 
sively higher ideals in the religious, moral, medical, 
nursing, educational, social, and all other phases of 
hospital and nursing endeavor, with special refer- 
ence to Catholic hospitals and schools of nursing in 
the United States and Canada. 


Periodical; Hospital Progress, monthly, $3.00 a 
year. 


Central Howard Association, The (1901) ; 
608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5; Eugene S. 
Zemans, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 550 asso- 
ciate members in 16 states. Members are limited to 
18 persons constituting the Board of Directors. 


Activities: The Association assists men released 
from state and federal prisons and correctional in- 
stitutions by means of individual case work service, 
temporary financial aid, employment placement, and 
guidance; develops satisfactory plans for employ- 
ment and a home for men who have been granted 
parole; supports progressive penal legislation; and 
promotes tolerant attitudes by the community 
toward the ex-prisoner and his needs. The Associa- 
tion administers the Dimmick D. Drake Fellowship 
Fund, which provides working fellowships to pro- 
fessional workers in the correctional field to enable 
them to attend professional schools of social service 
administration. 
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Central Location Index, Inc. (1944); 165 
West 46th St., New York 19; Carolin A. Flex- 
ner, Executive Director. 


Membership: Organizations, 11 national. 


Purpose and Activities: To register and clear ap- 
plications for location of persons abroad who have 
been displaced as a result of prewar and war condi- 
tions, and to seek people in this hemisphere whose 
present addresses are unknown to their relatives 
abroad. The Index was established by the following 
national agencies: American Christian Committee 
for Refugees, Inc., American Federation of Inter- 
national Institutes, American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, Inc., Canadian Location Service, Hebrew 
Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society, Interna- 
tional Migration Service, International Rescue and 
Relief Committee, National Council of Jewish 
Women, Inc., National Refugee Service, Inc. (now 
the United Service for New Americans, Inc.), and 
Unitarian Service Committee. The Index was desig- 
nated by the President’s War Relief Control Board 
as the sole agency in the United States to cooperate 
with the Central Tracing Bureaux of UNRRA in 
Germany and Austria, in all zones. The Index also 
receives location data from a wide variety of other 
sources. Survivor and death lists as well as other 
types of location information have been forwarded 
by these sources to the Index. Where registrations 
through the Index fail to reveal location, the na- 
tional agencies listed above institute intensive 
search abroad. Applications by individuals may be 
made directly to these agencies or may be referred 
to them by any agency requesting the forms pro- 
vided for the purpose. The Index does not receive 
applications from individuals. 


Child Education Foundation, Inc. (1916) ; 
535 East 84th St., New York 28; Anna Eva Mc- 
Lin, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To make contributions 
through its Teacher Education Department, Ad- 
visory and Parents’ Consultation Service, and Nurs- 
ety, Preschool, and Primary Units, by demonstrating 
a plan for self-instruction as a basis of cooperative 
living, so that independence of thought and action 
will be encouraged and initiative stimulated in com- 
munity interests. The Foundation maintains a con- 
stant and constructive receptivity to outside con- 
tributions as well as its own findings, both in 
method and curriculum, for childhood and parental 
education and the preparation of teachers. It is a 
source of educational service for children of all 
classes and nationalities, regardless of race or creed. 


Child Study Association of America 
(1888) ; 221 West 57th St., New York 19; Mrs. 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Director. 

Membership: Individual and subscribing members 

and group affiliates, approximately 6,000. 


National Agencies—Voluntary 


Activities: The Association works for better family 
life in all its phases and for a deeper understand- 
ing of childhood. It deals with the normal prob- 
lems of children and families, emphasizing the 
prevention of personality difficulties. It interprets 
for parents and professional workers the soundest 
findings of pediatrics, psychiatry, psychology, and 
education, with practical application to the every- 
day problems of childhood and of family and com- 
munity life. Activities include the following: study 
groups; lectures and conferences; family counsel- 
ing service; library; speakers’ bureau; training of 
leaders; and publication of books, pamphlets, bib- 
liographies, and reading lists for parents, teachers, 
and children. Among its recent pamphlets are What 
Makes a Good Home?, What Makes Good Habits 
— The Beginnings of Discipline, Father Comes 
Home, and When Children Ask about Sex. 


Periodical: Child Study, quarterly, $1.50 a year. 


Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 
(1920) ; 130 East 22d St., New York 10; How- 
ard W. Hopkirk, Executive Director. 


Membership: Organizations, 200 accredited agen- 
cies engaged in child care and _ protection. 
Provisional membership includes about 40 agen- 
cies, mostly eligible for accrediting at the end 
of one year. Associate service is open to councils of 
social agencies, schools of social work, clubs, com- 
mittees, etc., not operating above programs. 


Purpose and Activities: To develop standards of 
service for child protection and care in children’s 
agencies, institutions, and day nurseries, and in com- 
munity programs through the following means: 
cooperation with governmental departments of child 
care, publications, information exchange service, 
loan library and record forms, case record exhibit, 
general information and education in the field, 
field service consultation, and regional conferences. 
Approximately 400 agencies, in addition to mem- 
ber agencies, subscribe to the League’s publications. 


Periodical: Bulletin, monthly October through July, 
$2.00 a year. 


Christ Child Society (1896) ; 608 Massachu- 
setts Ave., NE., Washington 2, D. C.; Mary V. 
Merrick, President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 10,000; 
organizations, 37 units in 18 states. 


Purpose and Activities: To aid and instruct poor 
children and uplift and brighten their lives, and to 
interest youth in the service of the children of the 
poor. The enterprises of the Washington unit are 
typical: it provides layettes for newborn infants; 
maintains a fresh-air farm for convalescent children 
and summer camps for boys and girls, Negro and 
white; supports a free dental clinic at its headquar- 
ters; conducts recreational activities at its settlement 
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house; visits children in their homes; pays particu- 
lar attention to Christmas wants; and instructs chil- 
dren in religion. The aggregate number of children 
annually reached by all the 37 member units ap- 
proximates 30,000. It is a Catholic organization. 


Christian Church, The National Benevo- 
lent Association of the (1886); 1602 
Landreth Bldg., St. Louis 2; J. Eric Carlson, Gen- 
eral Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide for the physical, 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual wants of those who 
may seek or need the Association’s protection and 
aid by the following means: establishing and main- 
taining homes, hospitals, training schools, and such 
other institutions as may be conducive to these 
ends; and undertaking such other work as may 
from time to time be expedient. The Association is 
the administrative body for 6 homes for children 
and 6 homes for aged people. 


Periodical: N.B.A. Family Talk, monthly, 25 cents 
a year. 


Church Conference of Social Work 
(1930); 297 Fourth Ave., New York ro; Rev. 
Dr. Beverley M. Boyd, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 276; organizations, 6 na- 
tional and 3 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To bring church social 
workers together for acquaintance and discussion of 
common problems; to bring to church social workers 
the value of the discussions and associations of the 
National Conference of Social Work; to develop in- 
terest in the whole field of cooperation between 
churches and social agencies; to gain wider recog- 
nition of the indispensable resources of religion in 
the rehabilitation of individuals and groups; to 
study current problems within the scope of church 
social work and to make constructive recommenda- 
tions looking toward their solution; and to further 
the use of approved methods in the social work 
field, and to give leadership in the development of 
a Protestant strategy in church social work. The 
Conference is administered by the Department of 
Christian Social Relations of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, with the 
aid of elected officers and committees. The Episco- 
pal Social Work Conference has been merged with 
the Church Conference of Social Work. 


Church League for Industrial Democ- 
racy (1919); 155 Washington St., New York 
6; W. B. Spofford, Jr., Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 2,345; organizations, 18 
local. 


Purpose: To unite, for intercession and labor, those 
within the Episcopal Church who believe that it is 
an essential part of the Church’s function to make 


justice and love the controlling motives in all social 
change, and who wish, as Christians, to promote all 
sound movements looking toward the democratiza- 
tion of industry and the socialization of life. 


Periodical: Social Facts, quarterly, free. 


Church World Service, Inc. (1946); 37 
East 36th St., New York 16; A. L. Warnshuis, 
Executive Vice President. 


Membership: Individuals appointed as follows: 5 
by each of the 3 constituting bodies and the United 
Council of Church Women, and 1 by the relief 
agency of each related church denomination desir- 
ing to participate. 


Purpose: To serve the common interests of the con- 
stituting bodies and the churches related to them, in 
their work of relief and interchurch aid abroad. 
The 3 constituting bodies are the American Com- 


- mittee for the World Council of Churches, the Fed- 


etal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
and the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America. The Church World Service is a consoli- 
dation of 3 overseas service agencies: Church Com- 
mittee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, 
Church Committee for Relief in Asia, and Com- 
mission for World Council Service. 


Periodical: Christian Aid Overseas, monthly, free. 


Civil Rights Congress (1946) ; 205 East 42d 
St., New York 17; Milton Kaufman, Executive 
Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide a well-organ- 
ized, unified program of action to defend and ex- 
tend the democratic rights of every American. The 
Congress is a national membership organization 
founded by church, labor, farm, veteran, civic, edu- 
cational, and other groups who see an imperative 
need for common action to meet unprecedented at- 
tacks on those rights. It has chapters in California, 
Illinois, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Wisconsin, with organizations in the 
process of formation in several other states. 


Periodical: Action Bulletin, issued as occasion re- 
quires, $3.00 a year. 


Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada (1906) ; 1313 East 6oth 
St., Chicago 37; James M. Mitchell, Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 913; organizations, 360. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote scientific re- 
search and administration in the public personnel 
field, to encourage the collection and distribution of 
information as to methods used, to formulate the 
fundamental principles of public personnel admin- 
istration, and to promote the coordination of per- 
sonnel research activities and furnish a forum for 
the interchange of thought and information. The or- 
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ganization serves as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion on all phases of public personnel administra- 
tion; provides consulting service on public person- 
nel practices for civil service commissions, public 
officials, and civic groups interested in the merit 
system; furnishes technical advice in installing or 
improving personnel systems; assists in the prepara- 
tion of civil service laws, ordinances, rules, and 
regulations; conducts and encourages research in all 
phases of personnel administration; and holds an 
annual meeting and annual regional conferences. 


Periodicals: News Letter, monthly, $5.00 a year; 
Public Personnel Review, quarterly, $5.00 a year. 


Coast Guard Welfare (1941); Coast Guard 
Headguarters, Washington 25, D. C.; Commo- 


dore Ellis Reed-Hill, U.S.C.G., President. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the best inter- 
ests of the commissioned, warrant, enlisted, and 
civilian personnel of the U.S. Coast Guard, either 
active or retired, U.S. Coast Guard Reserve, U.S. 
Coast Guard Auxiliary, and U.S. Public Health 
Service when its members are serving on active duty 
with the Coast Guard; to assist those dependent 
upon them who may be in need of counsel and help; 
to extend financial assistance returnable in no 
greater measure than given, or if the circumstances 
so require, by the outright grants of money; and to 
afford such other assistance as may be required, to 
the end that the morale of the service may be sus- 
tained by its efforts. The over-all administration 
of Coast Guard Welfare is vested in a Board of 
Control located in Washington. Each field district 
and unit is headed by a director, usually the senior 
Coast Guard officer in the area. The society’s activi- 
ties are carried on through its district or unit wel- 
fare committees. 


Commission on Community Interrela- 
tions of the American Jewish Congress 
(1944); 212 West soth St., New York 19; 
Dr. Stewart W. Cook, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To combine research and 
action in a new attack on minority group problems 
in the United States. In so doing, the Commission 
concentrates on studies and experiments of 2 major 
types: to measure and evaluate techniques now used 
by agencies and organizations working on inter- 
cultural problems; and to develop other more effec- 
tive techniques where necessary. Both entail a high 
degree of collaboration with university research cen- 
ters, other agencies, community leaders, and lay- 
men. The Commission (known generally as CCI) 
employs such techniques of social science as the 
sociodrama, deep-levél interviewing, opinion sam- 
pling, and others to find out causes of intergroup 
friction and to create change in prejudice and be- 
havior. Research results, in turn, become the basis 
of corrective programs in the community. CCI fo- 
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cuses on problems involving Jews and non-Jews, 
but works on intercultural tensions and conflicts 
of many kinds. 


Periodical: Facts on Friction, monthly, free. 


Committee for Economic Development 
(1942); 285 Madison Ave., New York 17; Paul 
G. Hoffman, Chairman, Board of Trustees. 


Purpose and Activities: To help develop, through 
objective research, those economic policies which 
would contribute most effectively to a free, expand- 
ing economy and the maintenance of high levels 
of productive employment. The CED has just be- 
gun its studies of the pressing long-range problems 
for which a full or partial solution must be found 
if our free society is to be properly safeguarded. 
Included in these studies are wage-price policy, 
labor relations, the special problems of small busi- 
ness, governmental expenditure and credit policies 
as incentives to business expansion, and, most fun- 
damental of all, how to avoid the immoderate fluc- 
tuations of the business cycle. 


Committee for the Nation’s Health 
(1946) ; Room 804, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19; Dr. Channing Frothingham, Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals, 200 sponsors. 


Purpose and Activities: To inform the public about 
the health needs of the nation, and to encourage 
active public interest in the prompt passage of 
legislation which will put a comprehensive na- 
tional health program into effect. The Committee 
was formed by laymen and physicians who actively 
support such a program along the lines of the 
President’s message of November 19, 1945. It 
works with all organizations that share its interest 
in the health of the people, and aims to coordinate 
the efforts of these groups. The Committee supplies 
on request literature concerning health needs, the 
national health program, and pending legislation; 
and assists in arranging meetings and discussions, 
in obtaining speakers, and in organizing other sup- 
port. 


Committee for Overseas Relief Supplies 
(1945); 1834 Broadway, New York 23; Kurt 
R. Grossman, Head. 


Purpose and Activities: To solicit goods in kind 
(clothing, new and used, food, medicaments, hos- 
pital supplies, and other items needed abroad) and 
to ship them to 19 established centers abroad which 
distribute these supplies to Jews regardless of their 
national origin. During 1945, 1,331,578 pounds 
of clothing, food, and medicaments were shipped 
from the United States and South American affili- 
ates to Europe and Asia. Besides these bulk ship- 
ments the parcel service of the Committee has sent 
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21,000 parcels weighing a total of 283,500 pounds 
to Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Ger- 
many, and Poland. The Committee is affiliated with 
the World Jewish Congress and American Jewish 
Congress, and is part of the Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Department of the World Jewish Congress. 


Periodical: Guide, issued irregularly, free. 


Committee of Physicians for the Im- 
provement of Medical Care, Inc. 
(1937); 789 Howard Ave., New Haven 11; Dr. 
John P. Peters, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 40 Central Committee 
members. 


Activities: The Committee, when first formed, 
adopted as its platform certain principles and pro- 
posals — generalizations developed after much 
thought, that seemed to embody the greatest com- 
mon divisor of those elements which were essential 
to any comprehensive programs for the improve- 
ment of medical care for the people of this nation. 
The Committee has now embarked on the second 
phase of its work, the critical analysis of general 
or national movements toward the reorganization 
of medical care. The Committee has subjected to 
scrutiny all proposals for the reorganization of 
medical care on a national basis. It has tried to 
make it clear that there is a body of physicians which 
appreciates and desires to meet the need for better 
distribution of medical care. At the same time it has 
insisted that the quality of medical care must not be 
sacrificed for the mere sake of wider distribution of 
medical services. The Committee has consistently 
urged that valid experimentation in methods for 
providing medical care be fostered. It has also held 
that all information concerning projects and experi- 
ments be presented to the public and the medical 
profession in an unprejudiced scientific spirit. The 
Committee issues bulletins at irregular intervals. 


Committee on Research in Medical Eco- 
nomics, Inc. (1936) ; Room 804, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19; Michael M. Davis, Ph.D., 


Chairman. 


Purpose: To conduct studies of medical services, 
and particularly of their economic and social as- 
pects, under the auspices of this organization and 
through the cooperation of other agencies; to issue 
or to assist publications concerning these subjects; 
to train personnel for work in this field; to furnish 
consultation services for studies or projects under 
other auspices; to receive, hold, and disburse funds 
for the purposes of the organization; and to pursue 
such other activities, other than carrying on propa- 
ganda or otherwise attempting to influence legisla- 
tion, as will assist in the extension of better and 
more accessible medical care. 


Committee on Unmarried Parents (1938) ; 
name changed in 1946 from Committee on Un- 
married Parenthood; Council of Social Agen- 
cies, 1101 M St., NW., Washington 5, D. C.; 
Mrs. Lois S. Parsons, Chairman. 


Activities: In cooperation with the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau the Committee attempts to coordinate the 
work of various local committees throughout the 
United States and Canada concerned with problems 
of unmarried parents, to assist in the organization 
of new committees, and to stimulate community 
planning for better service to unmarried mothers 
and their babies. Its major responsibility is to plan 
a program on this subject for the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work and to distribute to local com- 
mittees on unmarried parents and other interested 
individuals and groups the materials presented at 
the National Conference on this subject. Informa- 
tion regarding the activities of local committees on 
unmarried parents and other material on this subject 
is available through the Children’s Bureau, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 


Committee on Youth Problems of the 
American Council on Education (1942) ; 
744 Jackson Pl., Washington 6, D. C.; Francis 
J. Brown, Executive Secretary. . é 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the findings of 
the American Youth Commission, which was dis- 
banded in December, 1941; and to serve as a Clear- 
inghouse of information regarding youth develop- 
ments and problems. During the years since its in- 
ception in 1935 the Commission made an extensive 
inquiry into and formulated comprehensive plans 
for the care and education of American youth, and 
also made studies throughout the country relating 
to youth in present-day society. In January, 1942, 
the Commission published a report of its 6-year 
study, entitled Youth and the Future, which offered 
specific recommendations for dealing with the com- 
plex of economic, educational, and social problems 
that will confront American youth in the years to 
come. The Committee has devoted considerable time 
to the effect of compulsory military training on 
youth. Plans are now being formulated to carry on 
the broader purpose indicated above and to issue a 
number of publications during the coming year. 


Periodical: Bulletin, occasional issues, free. 


Common Council for American Unity 
(1918) ; 20 West 4oth St., New York 18; Read 
Lewis, Executive Director. 


Membership: 4,050 individuals and organizations. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote unity and mu- 
tual understanding among the American people, 
and the acceptance of all citizens, whatever their 
national or racial origins, as equal partners in 
American life; to further an appreciation of what 
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each group has contributed to America; to over- 
come intolerance and discrimination because of race, 
creed, or national origin; and to help the foreign 
born and their children solve their special prob- 
lems of adjustment and share fully and construc- 
tively in American life. The Council maintains a 
weekly educational service in 19 languages to the 
foreign language press in the United States and 
radio stations broadcasting foreign language pro- 
grams; supplies local agencies with information on 
immigration, naturalization, and intercultural prob- 
lems; follows developments in Congress in this field 
and takes constructive stands on specific issues of 
discrimination and fair play; publishes a magazine 
dealing with intercultural and interracial problems; 
serves as center of information and advice about 
nationality and racial groups and programs to ad- 
vance better understanding; maintains American 
Common, an intercultural center; and sponsors the 


One World Award. 


Periodicals: Common Ground, quarterly, $2.00 a 
year; Interpreter Releases (a series of about 50 
mimeographed articles and reports on immigration 
and naturalization), $10 a year. 


Commonwealth Fund (1918); 41 East 57th 
St., New York 22; Barry C. Smith, General Di- 


rector. 


Activities: These include aid to medical research 
and medical education through grants to medical 
schools and fellowships for advanced study, the pro- 
motion of public health and medical services 
through aid to state and local health departments 
and rural hospitals, the study of public health tech- 
niques, and the promotion of mental hygiene serv- 
ices especially through medical education. The Fund 
publishes books on subjects germane to its activities. 


Periodical: News-Letter, 3 issues yearly. 


Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 
(1918); 155 East 44th St., New York 17; 
Ralph Blanchard, Executive Director. 


Membership: Organizations, 475 local community 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


Purpose and Activities: To assist in the develop- 
ment of community organization for health and 
welfare; and to give service and leadership to local 
community chests and councils of social agencies in 
joint financing, joint planning, and interpretation 
of social work through committee activities, re- 
search, correspondence, field visits, local studies of 
chests and councils, regional and national confer- 
ences, staff training institutes, and publications. 
Two annual institutes are sponsored: Great Lakes 
Institute for Social Work Executives, held at Col- 
lege Camp, Wis., and Blue Ridge Institute for So- 
cial Work Executives, held at Blue Ridge, N.C. 
The Committee on Social Service Exchange and the 
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Advisory Committee on Volunteer Service (for- 
merly the National Committee on Volunteers in So- 
cial Work) serve as national focal points for de- 
velopment in these areas. A National Budget Com- 
mittee under the sponsorship of Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc., was set up in 1946 to review the 
budgets of national domestic and foreign relief 
agencies requesting such service and to supply in- 
formation and recommendations regarding them to 
local chests. Occasional bulletins are published, 
such as Swap, On the Alert, Campaign News, etc. 


Periodicals: Community (news bulletin), monthly 
except July and August, $2.00 a year; Proceedings 
of Blue Ridge Institute; Proceedings of Great 
Lakes Institute; both annually. 


Community Service, Inc. (1941); Yellow 
Springs, Ohio; Arthur E. Morgan, President. 


Membership: Individuals and organizations, ap- 
proximately 300. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the interests of 
the small community as a basic social institution 
concerned with the economic, recreational, educa- 
tional, cultural, and spiritual development of its 
members. Areas of work include a lecture, consul- 
tation, and conference service; book department and 
loan library; community correspondence course; 
small community surveys and occupations study; 
and clearinghouse for community interests. 


Periodical: Community Service News, bimonthly 
except July and August, $1.25 a year. 


Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, Inc. (1868); 
Frederick, Md.; Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman, Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


Purpose: To promote the management and opera- 
tion of schools for the deaf along the broadest and 
most efficient lines, and to further and promote the 
general welfare of the deaf. 


Periodical: American Annals of the Deaf, 5 issues 
yearly, $2.00 a year (published in cooperation with 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf). 


Conference of Professional Schools of 
Recreation and Group Work (1943); 
122 East 22d St., New York 10; Dr. Clara A. 
Kaiser, Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


Membership: 15 schools of social work. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide opportunity for 
joint thinking and action by schools offering prepa- 
ration for professional work in recreation and group 
work, and national and local agencies in the field. 
To accomplish this purpose an advisory group of 
official representatives of national agencies has been 
meeting regularly with the Executive Committee of 
the Conference to discuss current problems regard~ 
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ing personnel needs and the content of professional 
training programs. The Conference cooperates with 
other professional and educational groups, pat- 
ticularly with the American Association of Group 
Workers and the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work. The 15 member schools comprise 
13 schools which are members of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work and 2 inde- 
pendent schools. 


Conference of State and Provincial 
Health Authorities of North America 
(1884); Wisconsin State Board of Health, 
Madison 2; Dr. Carl N. Neupert, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 65 state, territorial, and 
provincial health officers. 


Purpose: To discuss scientific problems in preven- 
tive medicine, to formulate uniform projects in 
health work, and to act as a clearinghouse of use- 
ful information relating to preventive medicine 


and public health. 


Periodical: Proceedings, annually, not sold. 


Conference of Superintendents of Cor- 
rectional Institutions for Girls and 
Women (1930); 10 Greenwich Ave., New 
York 11; Ruth Collins, Business Manager. 


Purpose: To bring together superintendents of in- 
stitutions for delinquent women and girls for the 
exchange of ideas and discussion of their problems. 


Congregational Christian Churches, 
Council for Social Action (1934); 289 
Fourth Ave., New York 10; Ray Gibbons, Ex- 
ecutive Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To serve the churches by 
devising ways and means through which they can 
express their highest social aspirations and asso- 
ciate themselves for concerted study and action in 
the fields of international relations, industrial prog- 
ress, race relations, and rural life. The Council ad- 
ministers several denominational projects, notably 
that of the Committee for War Victims and Serv- 
ices, 


Periodicals: Social Action, monthly except July and 
August, $1.00 a year; Washington Report, monthly, 
50 cents a year. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(1935); 718 Jackson Pl., NW., Washington 6, 
D. C.; Philip Murray, President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 6,300,000 
in United States and Canada; organizations, 39 na- 
tional and international unions, 36 state industrial 
union councils, and 230 city and county councils. 


Purpose and Activities: To improve the living and 


working conditions of American wage-earners by 
organizing trade unions along industrial lines for 
purposes of collective bargaining. Supplementary 
activities related to the field of social work are con- 
ducted by committees within the CIO, covering the 
following interests: community services, housing, 
legislation, racial discrimination, social security, 
and veterans’ affairs. The National CIO Community 
Services Committee is listed separately in this sec- 
tion of the DirECTORY OF AGENCISS. 


Periodicals: The CIO News, weekly, $1.00 a year; 
Economic Outlook, monthly, $1.00 a year. 


Congress of Racial Equality (1943); 2929 
Broadway, New York 25; George M. Houser, 
Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Organizations, 12 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To eliminate all racial seg- 
regation and discrimination. Members renounce 
overt violence in opposing racial discrimination and 
use the method of direct nonviolent action, seeking 
to change existing practices by using the steps of 
investigation, negotiation, demonstration, and such 
direct challenge as picketing, boycotting, etc. Mem- 
bers work against discrimination in public places 
such as schools, restaurants, churches, and theaters; 
and also attempt to attack the more basic social, 
economic, and political problems of discrimination, 
particularly as they are manifested in employment 
and residential segregation. 


Periodical: CORElator, approximately bimonthly, 
free. 


Consumer Clearing House (1943); 1634 
Eye St., NW., Washington 6, D. C.; Dr. Caro- 
line F. Ware, Chairman. 


Membership: Organizations, 18 national. 


Purpose and Activities: To serve as a clearinghouse 
of information on current consumer problems for 
national organizations which have consumer in- 
terests. The Consumer Clearing House takes no 
action itself, but only discusses and plans action 
which each organization may or may not take ac- 
cording to its own program. Representatives of 
member organizations meet approximately monthly 
to secure and exchange information. Reports of each 
meeting, summarizing the information presented 
and the suggestions for action, are circulated to 


- members and are available to nonmembers. 


Periodical: Consumer Clearing House Reports, ap- 
proximately monthly, $1.00 a year. 


Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, Inc. (1897) ; Idaho School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, Gooding; Burton W. 
Driggs, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 876. 
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Purpose: To promote the education of the deaf on 
broad, modern, and practical lines. 


Periodicals: The Convention Bulletin; The Voca- 
tional Bulletin; both 9 issues during the school 
year; American Annals of the Deaf, 5 issues yearly, 
$2.00 a year (published in cooperation with Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf) ; Biennial Report of Convention. 


Cooperative for American Remittances 
to Europe, Inc. (1945); 50 Broad St., New 
York 4; Gen. William N. Haskell, Executive 
Director. 


Membership: Organizations, 24 national. 


Activities: CARE is a nonprofit organization which 
furnishes the service of supplying and delivering 
relief commodities, particularly food, to individuals 
and organizations in Europe at the direction of ind:- 
viduals and organizations in the United States. It 
also undertakes to make deliveries, when so in- 
structed by American donors, to unspecified indi- 
viduals in need of relief commodities. In such cases, 
CARE, after consultation with appropriate local 
authorities, organizations, and representatives of its 
member agencies, selects the individual to receive 
a delivery. The total cost to the donor of a package 
containing approximately 30 pounds of food, in- 
cluding about 10 pounds of meat, is $10. 


Cooperative League of the United States 
of America (1916) ; 343 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago 4; E. R. Bowen, General Secretary. Two 
other offices are maintained: Publicity Office, 167 
West 12th St., New York 11; and Research and 
Information Office, 726 Jackson Pl., NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Membership: Individuals, 1,500,000, affiliated with 
the League through 20 regional cooperative organi- 
zations with 3,000 local associations. 


Activities: The League is the national educational 
federation of consumer cooperative purchasing as- 
sociations in the United States. It acts as a clearing- 
house for information on cooperatives and coordi- 
nates programs of general publicity; promotes mem- 
ber, employe, and youth education; publishes and 
distributes books and pamphlets on the cooperative 
movement; produces and distributes motion pic- 
tures on the cooperative movement; carries on re- 
search and supplies information through its Wash- 
ington office, including the watching of legislation 
in an attempt to see that no restrictive legislation 
is forced through which would hamper the devel- 
opment of the cooperatives; and acts as the coordi- 
nating body of the movement calling biennial con- 
gresses which form the basic policy of the move- 
ment. 


Periodical: Co-op, monthly, $2.00 a year. 


National Agencies—Voluntary 


Cooperative Recreation Service (1936); 
P. O. Box 333, Delaware, Ohio; Lynn Rohr- 
bough, Director. 


Membership: Individuals and associated clubs, ap- 
proximately 400. 


Purpose: To supply to members and others articles, 
services, and education in connection with recrea- 
tion; to manufacture and distribute on a nonprofit 
basis materials and equipment for games, folk music 
and dancing, and other leisure-time pursuits; and 
to cooperate with progressive agencies in teaching 
recreational skills and appreciation. 


Periodical: Recreation Kit, quarterly, $1.00 a year. 


Coordinating Councils, Inc. (1938) ; Civie 
Center, San Diego 1; Kenneth S. Beam, Secre- 
tary. 

Purpose and Activities: To conduct studies, surveys, 

and conferences in order to assemble as much infor- 

mation as possible regarding the problems met and 
successful methods used by various types of coordi- 
nating, neighborhood, and community councils; to 
disseminate the foregoing information through pe- 
riodicals, reports, and proceedings of conferences; 
to maintain at the organization headquarters a ref- 
erence bureau and clearinghouse for the interchange 
of ideas, information, and data having to do with 
the general field of community coordination; and to 
provide consultant service for communities desiring 
to organize, or to improve the services of, various 
types of councils, and for communities endeavoring 
to prevent delinquency and crime through the elimi- 
nation or control of the basic conditioning factors. 

At present the organization is active only in connec- 

tion with correspondence coming from outside the 

state of California regarding the work of coordinat- 
ing councils; inquiries regarding coordinating coun- 
cils within California are referred to the California 

Youth Authority. 


Council Against Intolerance in America 
(1938); 17 East 42d St., New York 17; James 
Waterman Wise, Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 75. 


Activities: To combat the forces of bigotry in the 
United States the Council conducts an educational 
program directed chiefly to teachers in American 
schools. Manuals, maps, American Unity (a 
monthly educational guide), and other publica- 
tions are sent to hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can schools. A new visual program includes Pic- 
tures for Democracy, a photographic service fur- 
nishing pictures to schools, organizations, and civic 
groups; traveling photographic exhibits, such as 
The Negro in American Life, The Jew in American 
Life, and The Springfield Plan; and film strips, in- 
cluding Forward All Together. All material is sent 
either without charge or for cost of shipping. 


Periodical: American Unity, monthly, free. 
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Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations (1934); Occidental College, Los 
Angeles; Elsie May Smithies, President. 


Membership: Organizations, 10 national. 


Purpose and Activities: To effect cooperation among 
the member associations to the end that mutual ac- 
quaintance may be cultivated, and principles, prac- 
tices, and professional standards in this field may be 
advanced; and to foster the aims that these organi- 
zations have in common, without in any way mini- 
mizing their activities in carrying out the special 
aims of each association in its own field. The Coun- 
cil arranges a series of joint meetings at the annual 
convention of a number of the member agencies. 


Periodical: Annual Proceedings appear in one of 
the monthly issues of Occupations: The Vocational 
Guidance Journal, published by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. 


Council of Jewish Federations and Wel- 
fare Funds, Inc. (1932); 165 West 46th St., 
New York 19; Harry L. Lurie, Executive Di- 
rector. ; 


Membership: Organizations, 267 local federations, 
welfare funds, and community councils in 236 cities 
in the United States and Canada. 


Purpose and Activities: To help organize commu- 
nity resources to meet effectively local, regional, 
national, and overseas Jewish needs. The Council 
is a cooperative association of, and central clearing- 
house for, Jewish communal agencies in the United 
States and Canada. Its Research Department gathers 
facts and interprets trends in Jewish social work, 
community organization, and public welfare, and 
keeps local agencies abreast of current progress in 
these fields. Its field representatives help unorgan- 
ized Jewish communities to take the first steps 
toward organization, and to provide assistance and 
guidance to established federations, welfare funds, 
and community councils in their organizational, 
functional, and financial problems. The Council’s 
publications and confidential reports advise local 
communities on the best methods of raising and 
allocating funds for local and nonlocal needs, on 
the work of national and overseas agencies and 
local relationships with them, and on all develop- 
ments in related fields as they occur. The annual 
general assembly and regional conferences of the 
Council bring together national and local lay and 
professional Jewish leaders to exchange experi- 
ences, discuss common problems, and coordinate 
their planning and activities in welfare work and 
Jewish group organization. 


Periodical: Jewish Community, 6 issues yearly, 
$1.00 a year. 


Council of Seamen’s Agencies (1932); 
name changed in 1945 from National Associa- 
tion of Seamen’s Welfare Agencies; 25 South 
St., New York 4; O. C. Frey, Executive Secre- 


tary. 


Membership: Seamen’s agencies, 17 full members 
and 8 associate members. 


Activities: Seamen’s agencies in the United States 
and Canada are brought together in an annual meet- 
ing to discuss and act upon problems relating to the 
industrial, health, and social conditions of seamen. 
The Association exerts its influence in behalf of all 
measures that will improve these conditions, pro- 
motes special studies, and issues bulletins for its 
members. Its annual meetings are held in conjunc- 
tion with the National Conference of Social Work, 
when the latter meets at a convenient seaport. 


Periodical; Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 


Council of Southern Mountain Workers 
(1913); mame changed in 1944 from Confer- 
ence of Southern Mountain Workers; Box 158, 
Berea, Ky.; Glyn Morris, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 275; organizations, 37 
church boards, mountain schools and centers, and 
foundations. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote fellowship and 
cooperation among persons and organizations en- 
gaged in education, social welfare, and religious 
work in the Southern Highlands; to seek out and 
formulate plans to increase the economic welfare 
of mountain people through improved agriculture, 
small local industries, and cooperatives; to encour- 
age research on mountain problems; and to publish a 
magazine devoted to education upon and the promo- 
tion of the above program. The Council administers 
the following projects: recreation, with an itinerant 
recreational leader; child health, with special funds 
administered by the executive secretary in coopera- 
tion with local health authorities; and institutes for 
mountain ministers, under the leadership of a field 
agent. The Council sponsors one annual conference 
and such regional ones as are needed. It also cooper- 
ates in the annual folk festival held at Berea College 
and the Christmas dance school, a training school 
for recreation leaders. 


Periodical: Mountain Life and Work, quarterly, 
$1.00 a year. 


Council of State Governments (1933); 
1313 East Goth St., Chicago 37; Frank Bane, 
Executive Director. ‘ 


Activities: The Council acts as a clearinghouse and 
research center for legislators and legislative refer- 
ence bureaus, and is the secretariat for the Gover- 
nors’ Conference, the National Association of At- 
torneys General, the National Association of Sec- 
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retaries of State, and the National Association of 
State Budget Officers. The Council serves as a clear- 
inghouse for information and research, serving the 
48 states; a medium for improving legislative and 
administrative practices of state governments; an 
instrumentality for encouraging full cooperation 
among the states in the solution of interstate prob- 
lems, both regional and national; and a means of 
facilitating and improving federal-state relations. 
It publishes special research bulletins and proceed- 
ings of conferences. 


Periodicals: Current Legislative Sessions, weekly, 
$3.00 a year; Weekly Digest of Opinions of Attor- 
neys General, $10 a year; State Government, 
monthly, $2.50 a year; Washington Legislative Bul- 
letin, 10-12 issues yearly, $10 a year; The Book of 
the States, biennially, $5.00 a copy. 


Credit Union National Association 
(1934); Raiffeisen House, Madison 1, Wis.; 
Thomas W. Doig, Managing Director. 


Membership: Organizations, 53 leagues of credit 
unions, including 43 state leagues, the Hawaii 
League, the District of Columbia League, and 8 
Canadian leagues. 


Purpose: To organize additional credit unions, 
chapters of credit unions, and state leagues of credit 
unions; to carry on educational work incidental to 
the credit union program; to handle common legal 
problems; and to perform for credit unions com- 
mon services of value. 


Periodical: The Bridge, monthly, $1.00 a year. 


Daughters of Isabella, National Circle 
(1897); 375 Whitney Ave., New Haven 11; 
Mary F. Riley, Secretary. . 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 70,000; 
circles, 29 state in United States and Canada and 
509 subordinate. 


Purpose and Activities: To unite all Catholic 
women of proper age and standing in order to 
widen their circle of friendship, combine their re- 
sources and energies, and be of mutual assistance 
in times of need; and to promote the religious and 
social status of their sex and aid their intellectual 
growth. As a means to these ends the subordinate 
circles sponsor community projects, such as homes, 
camps, or study clubs for girls, and fellowships in 
the National Catholic School of Social Service. 


Periodical: Catholic Home Journal, monthly. 


Disabled American Veterans, Inc. (1920) ; 
1423 East McMillan St., Cincinnati 6; Vivian D. 
Corbly, National Adjutant. 


Membership: Individuals, 105,039; organizations, 
I national, 41 state (known as departments), and 
approximately 1,200 local chapters. 


National Agencies—Voluntary 


Activities: This nonmilitary, nonsectarian, nonpo- 
litical organization is made up of veterans. who 
served honorably in United States armed forces in 
time of war and became wounded, gassed, injured, 
or disabled as a result of that service. It is by nature 
patriotic, fraternal, and social, but concentrates on 
the fundamental purpose of assisting those who 
gave so much of themselves in times of great need. 
A specific objective is to cooperate with the Veter- 
ans Administration and all other governmental and 
voluntary agencies devoted to the cause of improv- 
ing and advancing the condition, health, and inter- 


ests of disabled veterans; and to encourage in all 


people that spirit of understanding which will 
guard against future wars. Eligibility requirements 
limit numerical strength but it is nevertheless third 
in size among all veterans’ organizations in the 
United States; and is generally recognized as the 
outstanding organization specializing in serving 
disabled American veterans. 


Periodical: Disabled American Veterans’ Semi- 
Monthly (one issue in July and December), $2.00 
a year. 


Disciples of Christ, Department of So- 
cial Welfare (1919); Missions Bldg., In- 
dianapolis 7; Dr. James A. Crain, Executive 
Secretary. 


Activities: The Department is a constituent part of 
the Division of Home Missions of the United 
Christian Missionary Society of the Disciples of 
Christ and carries primary responsibility for social 
welfare, mountain work, migrant and sharecropper 
work, world peace, and interracial relations. The 
executive secretary serves also as chairman of the 
Committee on Social Education of the Division of 
Christian Education which deals with temperance 
education, education for economic justice, interra- 
cial understanding, international justice, world 
peace, marriage and the home, and other forms of 
social education among the 8,000 churches and 
1,800,000 communicants of that communion. 


Periodicals: Front Rank, weekly, $1.25 a year; So- 
cial Action News Letter, monthly, 50 cents a year; 
World Call, monthly, $1.50 a year. 


Education-Recreation Council of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly 
(1933); name changed in 1946 from National 
Education-Recreation Council; 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19; E. Urner Goodman, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Membership: Organizations, 9 federal agencies and 
25 national voluntary agencies. For list of member 
agencies see NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS IN SOCIAL 
WokrK in Part One. 


Purpose and Activities: To exchange information 
and study common problems in the leisure-time 
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field. The Council is an informal conference body. 
It has reviewed Jeisure-time and recreation surveys, 
has given thought to the problem of training in the 
leisure-time field, and has discussed the churches in 
relation to recreation and the use of volunteers. The 
Council affords an opportunity for clearing com- 
mon problems in the national leisure-time field in- 
stead of attempting to organize a new group to con- 
sider each problem arising. 


Episcopal Service for Youth (1919) ; name 
changed in 1946 from Church Mission of Help, 
National Council; 118 East 22d St., New York 
10; Edith F. Balmford, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Organizations, 15 diocesan societies 
(Church Mission of Help and Youth Consultation 
Service) within the Episcopal Church. 


Purpose and Activities: To aid the diocesan socie- 
ties in maintaining high standards of case work and 
to help them meet their problems more effectively ; 
to assist in organizing societies in dioceses where 
the need is felt; to join with other social work and 
church agencies in bettering social conditions, espe- 
cially those affecting young people; and to study 
methods by which a closer cooperation can be 
brought about between the forces of religion and 
those of social work. The Episcopal Service for 
Youth is the case work agency of the Episcopal 
Church working with young people. The national 
office offers field and information service and con- 
ferences to the local societies, and also gives infor- 
mation and field service to other dioceses of the 
Church in meeting the problems of young people. 


Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
Commission on Christian Social Ac- 
tion (1914); 2969 West 25th St., Cleveland 
13; Rev. Huber F. Klemme, Executive Secretary. 


Activities: The Commission publishes and distrib- 
utes literature on social problems, formulates state- 
ments on current issues, participates in interde- 
nominational and interagency social action confer- 
ences, and suggests programs of study and action 
to local churches and official denominational bodies. 


Eye-Bank for Sight Restoration, Inc. 
(1945); 210 East 64th St., New York 21; Mrs. 
Henry Breckinridge, Executive Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To make available to hos- 
pitals and surgeons who are qualified to perform the 
corneal graft operation a supply of fresh or pre- 
served corneal tissue, wherever and whenever 
needed; to encourage and extend, by teaching and 
research, the knowledge and skill required to per- 
form the operation; and to establish sources of 
supply of salvaged eyes and corneal tissue. A sub- 
sidiary function of the Eye-Bank is to stimulate an 
interest in research work on blindness resulting 


from corneal damage, for which fellowships and 
scholarships are to be established and distributed 
to qualified institutions throughout the country 
where this work can be performed. 


Family Service Association of America 
(1911); name changed in 1946 from Family 
Welfare Association of America; 122 East 22d 
St., New York 10; Frank J. Hertel, General Di- 
rector. 


Membership: Individuals, lay and professional, 
650; organizations, 230 local voluntary and gov- 
ernmental family service agencies. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the develop- 
ment of family social work and of wholesome fam- 
ily life in the United States and Canada through the 
following means: field work with governmental and 
voluntary family service agencies, assistance in de- 
velopment of qualified personnel in family case 
work, information service on family social work 
problems, public interpretation of the family service 
movement, and publications for professional social 
case workers and the layman. 


Periodicals: Highlights (official channel of commu- 
nication for the membership), monthly except Au- 
gust and September, $1.00 a year; Journal of Social 
Casework, monthly except August and September, 
$2.75 a year. 


Farm Foundation (1933); 600 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 5; Frank W. Peck, Managing 
Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To encourage and develop 
cooperative effort and community organization and 
consciousness as means for improving the economic, 
social, educational, and cultural conditions of rural 
life; to stimulate and conduct research and experi- 
mental work for the study of any economic, social, 
educational, or scientific problem of importance to 
any substantial portion of the rural population of 
the country; to encourage, aid, or finance the con- 
duct of any such research or experimental work; to 
disseminate educational and useful information in 
such manner as to be of practical value to the farm- 
ing population; and to promote and enlarge the in- 
tellectual and cultural interests and opportunities of 
the rural population through community action. 
Special attention is being given to land tenure, rural 
education, and the means of improving the medical 
care of rural people. 


Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, Inc. (1908); 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10; Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, General Secretary. 


Membership: 25 denominations and communions. 


Purpose and Activities: To secure effective coopera- 
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tion among the Protestant churches in local, state, 
and national areas; to develop a spirit of larger 
unity; and to serve as a center through which the 
churches can deal unitedly with the social, interra- 
cial, and international problems of common con- 
cern. Among the Council’s departments are the fol- 
lowing: Christian Social Relations, Race Relations, 
and Research and Education. The first-named de- 
partment administers the Church Conference of So- 
cial Work. The Council’s Commission on the 
Churches’ Ministry to Returning Service Men and 
Women has as its function the coordination of the 
wotk of the churches’ parish ministry to returning 
service men and women, and the maintenance of 
liaison relations between the churches and national 
veterans’ organizations. Its Commission on Religion 
and Health works in the field of mental health from 
the standpoint of the churches. 


Periodicals: Information Service, weekly, $2.00 a 
year; Federal Council Bulletin, monthly, $1.00 a 
year. 


Folk Arts Center, Inc. (1928); 11 Middagh 
St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; Ruth Burchenal, Secre- 


tary. 
Membership: Individuals, 300, including represent- 


atives of organizations and informal groups inter- 
ested in folk arts. 


Activities: The Center provides a service for folk 
arts in the United States, including folk dancing, 
music, and related folk lore. Its activities include 
visual education through loan exhibitions assem- 
bled and held at the Center, research in the field of 
American folk arts, folk dancing and music, lec- 
tures and demonstrations, a national information 
bureau and reference service, a reference library and 
archive, and a reference museum. Thirty-six re- 
gional representatives supply the Center with data 
regarding folk arts in various sections of the coun- 
try. The Center is the joint headquarters of its Na- 
tional Committee on Folk Arts of the United States, 
under whose guidance it functions, and the Ameri- 
can Folk Dance Society, listed separately in this sec- 
tion of the DIRECTORY OF AGENCIES, which serves 
as its Division of Folk Dance and Music. 


Food for Freedom, Inc. (1943); 1102 11th 
St., NW., Washington 1, D. C.; Harold Weston, 


Director. 
Membership: Individuals, 250. 


Purpose and Activities: To forward human well- 
being and lasting peace by stimulating the produc- 
tion and equitable distribution of food and related 
essentials so as to rehabilitate through international 
methods the peoples afflicted by food shortages, 
while protecting the legitimate interests and needs 
of our own citizens. An independent educational 
committee of American citizens, Food for Freedom 
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has no local chapters and operates by providing in- 
formation for some 127 national and 45 local or- 
ganizations, press, radio, and the general public. 
It analyzes and interprets existing or proposed legis- 
lation concerning food and relief, but does not it- 
self exert pressure on Congress. It does attempt to 
influence national administrative food and relief 
policies, and is also concerned about American agri- 
cultural patterns as they affect our domestic econ- 
omy, believing that adequate nutrition should be 
provided for the third of our population which has 
been underfed. 


Periodical: Food for Freedom Weekly News Serv- 
ice, $3.00 for 6 months. 


Ford Foundation (1936); Buhl Bldg., De- 
troit 26; B. J. Craig, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Purpose: To teceive and administer funds for scien- 
tific, educational, and charitable purposes, all for 
the public welfare. 


Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children, 
Inc. (1938); 55 West 42d St., New York 18; 
Edna Blue, Executive Chairman. 


Purpose and Activities: To help children suffering 
as a result of the war. The organization does not 
give mass relief but helps individual children in the 
way most needed. Children are cared for in foster- 
parent institutions, their own homes, other homes, 
or other institutions. The program is in operation 
in Belgium, England, France, Holland, Italy, and 
Malta. A child may be sponsored by the contribu- 
tion of $180 a year, paid in monthly instalments. 
The organization has prepared a text book for so- 
cial workers, War and Children, by Miss Anna 
Freud, which is used in colleges and training 
schools in this country. 


Periodical: Reports on Children in Concentration 
Camps, monthly, $10 a year. 


Friends General Conference, Peace and 
Service Committee (Quakers) (1900); 
1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia 2; Esther Holmes 
Jones, Chairman. 


Membership: 142 local Friends Meetings. 


Activities: The Committee promotes educational 
activities among the local Friends Meetings of the 
General Conference in peace and international rela- 
tions, race relations, child welfare, temperance, and 
other issues of social significance. 


General Commission on Army and Navy 
Chaplains (1917); 1137 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C.; Thomas A. Rymer, Direc- 
tor. 


Membership: Individuals, 178; organizations, 29 
national church bodies. 
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Activities: The Commission is the official coopera- 
tive agency representing evangelical churches of the 
United States for certifying ministers to the gov- 
ernment for service as chaplains, for strengthening 
the ties between chaplains and the churches to 
which they belong, for serving as liaison between 
the churches and the government in matters affect- 
ing the spiritual welfare of men in service, and for 
ministering to the spiritual needs of servicemen. In 
April, 1946, the Commission was merged with the 
Service Men’s Christian League, with the continu- 
ing organization retaining the Commission’s name. 


Periodicals: The Chaplain, monthly, $2.00 a year; 
The Link, monthly, $1.50 a year; both free to Prot- 
estant chaplains in the service. 


General Education Board, Inc. (1902); 49 
West 49th St., New York 20; W. W. Brierley, 


Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote education 
within the United States without distinction of 
race, sex, or creed. The program of the Board is 
restricted, in the main, to education in the southern 
states. The Board has undertaken a large-scale re- 
search project dealing with the economic and social 
problems of rural areas of the South. 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
(1890); 1734 N St. NW., Washington 6, 
D. C.; Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 3,000,- 
ooo; clubs and organizations (junior and senior), 
approximately 17,500 in the 48 states, District of 
Columbia, Alaska, other United States possessions, 
and 26 foreign countries. 


Activities: The work of the organization is carried 
on through the following departments: American 
Citizenship, American Home, Education, Fine Arts, 
Legislation, Peace Service, Postwar Planning, and 
Public Welfare. Major programs are directed 
toward conservation of youth; establishment of 
central service centers for veterans in every com- 
munity; promotion of goodwill among the women 
of the world through letter contact and cultural 
exchange; and support of the United Nations and 
related international organizations in such fields as 
relief, education, health, and trade. 


Periodical: The General Federation Clubwoman, 
monthly, $1.00 a year. 


Girl Scouts (1912); 155 East 44th St., New 
York 17; Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, National Di- 
rector. 


Membership: Individuals, 
tions, 1,521 local councils. 


I,109,722; oOfganiza- 


Purpose and Activities: To provide for the girls 
of the United States democratic group activities car- 


ried on in accordance with a world-wide code of 
personal ethics (the Girl Scout Promise and Laws). 
The program is planned to offer girls practical train- 
ing in homemaking, the arts, outdoor life, prep- 
aration for jobs, citizenship, service, and interna- 
tional friendship. The current theme of Girl Scout- 
ing is “Citizenship in Action Around the World,” 
and to this end the organization is directing its 
training toward the building of better citizens. 
Girl Scouts throughout the United States are active 
in community service and are helping to feed and 
clothe the Girl Scouts and the Girl Guides in the 
rest of the world who have been made destitute by 
the war. 


Periodicals: American Girl Magazine, monthly, 
$2.00 a year; Girl Scout Leader, monthly, 50 cents 
a year in the United States and possessions, 75 cents 
a year in other countries. 


Girls’ Friendly Society of the United 
States of America (1877) ; 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16; Mrs. Helen Gibson Hogue, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 26,000; 
organizations, 900 branches in 44 states. 


Purpose and Activities: To develop character and 
provide friendship for girls from 7 to 21 years of 
age of every race and creed, through a flexible pro- 
gram of recreation, service, work, and worship 
adapted to community and group needs. The or- 
ganization is sponsored by the Episcopal Church. 


Periodical: News Sheet: Highlights, 8 issues yearly, 
free, 


Girls Service League of America (1908) ; 
138 East 19th St., New York 3; Mrs. Gladys H. 
Taylor, Secretary and Executive Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To furnish case work serv- 
ices, psychiatric consultation, group work, and rec- 
reation; to provide temporary residence on a study 
home basis; and to provide semisupervised tesi- 
dence for business girls and students. Girls between 
14 and 22 years of age are accepted for admission 
on a case work basis. The League is nonsectarian. 


Goodwill Industries of America, Inc. 
(1910); name changed in 1946 from National 
Association of Goodwill Industries, Inc.; 744 
North 4th St., Milwaukee 3; Oliver A. Fried- 
man, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Organizations, 93 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To encourage the establish- 
ment and development in various centers of Good- 
will Industries for the religious, cultural, educa- 
tional, social, industrial, and economic welfare of 
the handicapped. The organization develops and as- 
Sists in maintaining standards in the operation of 
industrial, social service, religious, and other activi- 
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ties of Goodwill Industries; conducts research in the 
interest of providing increased service for the handi- 
capped and increasing the usefulness of discarded 
materials; conducts a regular exchange service of in- 
formation and reports; seeks to prevent duplication, 
encouraging cooperation and mutual understanding 
among Goodwill Industries and similar organiza- 
tions; and develops public opinion in the interest of 
helping handicapped people help themselves. The 
organization is interdenominational and nonsec- 
tarian and works in close cooperation with the De- 
partment of Goodwill Industries, with which many 
of its members are affiliated. The Department func- 
tions under the Board of Missions and Church Ex- 
tension of the Methodist Church. 


Governmental Research Association 
(1914); 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20; 
G. Gordon Tegnell, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 300 research workers 
professionally engaged in governmental research 
work, representing approximately 200 citizen-sup- 
potted research agencies serving municipalities, 
states, and the national government. 


Purpose and Activities: To further the establish- 
ment of local governmental research and taxpayer 
and civic agencies; to aid and coordinate the activi- 
ties of such citizen agencies; to encourage the de- 
velopment and use of effective organization and 
methods for the administration and operation of 
government; and to facilitate the exchange of ideas 
and experiences and to serve as a clearinghouse 
for members. The Association holds an annual con- 
ference, distributes the Special Pamphlet Series and 
the Special Bulletin Series, and prepares annually 
a directory of governmental research agencies in 
the United States. Each year the Association con- 
ducts a competition to select the most noteworthy 
piece of research completed by a member in the 
preceding 12 months. Together with several citizen 
agencies the Association sponsors a series of resi- 
dent fellowships available to candidates for ad- 
vanced degrees in government and political science. 
Other activities include the facilitation of the ex- 
change of research bureau publications among 
members, the answering of inquiries from govern- 
mental research workers, and assistance to citizen 
committees and other organizations interested in 
the establishment of permanent governmental re- 
search agencies in cities and states where no such 
work is carried on. 

Periodicals: GRA Notes and References, monthly, 
$3.00 a year; Annual Conference Proceedings, 
$2.00 a copy; GRA Directory, annually, $1.00 a 


copy. 


Group Health Federation of America, 
Inc. (1940) ; 2000 Main St., Little Rock, Ark.; 
Dr. M. D. Ogden, President. 


Membership: Organizations, 15 local. 


National Agencies—Voluntary 


Purpose: To promote health plans providing good 
medical care to people of moderate means at a cost 
which they can afford and on a basis allowing them 
to pay their own way without resort to charity; to 
establish and maintain among its members high 
standards of personal medical care; and to unify 
and coordinate the activities of member groups, in- 
cluding the exchange of experience and informa- 
tion, so that each may benefit from the knowledge 
gained by others. 


Hadley Correspondence School for the 
Blind, Inc. (1922); 620 Lincoln Ave., Win- 
netka, Ill. ; Dorrance C. Nygaard, Directot. 


Purpose and Activities: To rehabilitate and educate 
culturally and vocationally the adult blind. The 
School offers instruction in the reading of Braille, 
and study courses in Braille by correspondence to 
those adults who wish to continue their education at 
home. These courses include grade school and aca- 
demic courses, high school work, and a few voca- 
tional and college courses. The college courses are 
offered through cooperation with the Home Study 
Department of the University of Chicago. The serv- 
ice offered is primarily for the adult blind of North 
America. The School! does not encourage enrollment 
from those who should be in resident schools for 
the blind. No charge is made for the courses or for 
the use of books lent to students. 


Harmon Foundation, Inc. (1922) ; 140 Nas- 
sau St., New York 7; Mary Beattie Brady, Di- 
rector. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the well-being 
of mankind, through stimulating self-help. The 
Foundation does not make grants but engages in 
speculative pioneering humanitarian projects which 
give promise of rendering a constructive contribu- 
tion to public well-being; studies student aid 
procedure; and experiments with the making and 
distributing of educational, religious, and socially 
useful still and motion pictures, and other visual 
aids designed for creative use. A consultation serv- 
ice on visual expression techniques is available for 
public welfare agencies, and educational and church 
groups. A film library and leasing service is main- 
tained and training in visual production research 
and filming procedures is available by arrangement, 
with special attention to graduate foreign students. 
The Foundation is concerned with Negro achieve- 
ment with particular reference to art. It has spon- 
sored the portrait collection of outstanding Ameri- 
cans of Negro origin and other exhibits. The 
Foundation has assisted in establishing approxi- 
mately 125 permanent play areas in the United 
States, and maintains an information and advisory 
service regarding the problems incident to the 
establishment of permanent recreation space. 
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Hayden — Charles Hayden Foundation, 
Inc. (1937); 85 Water St., Boston 7; J. Wil- 
lard Hayden, President. 


Purpose: To assist needy boys and young men; to 
aid clubs, gymnasiums, and recreation centers in 
this country for the training and development of 
boys and young men; and to place within the reach 
of boys and young men the privilege of education, 
mental recreation, wholesome educational entertain- 
ment, and coordinated physical training. 


Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid 
Society (1911); 425 Lafayette St., New York 
3; Isaac L. Asofsky, Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 75,000. 


Purpose: To facilitate lawful entry of Jewish immi- 
grants in the United States and in other immigration 
countries; to provide them with temporary shelter, 
food, and other aid as may be found necessary; to 
guide them to their destinations; to help them ob- 
tain employment; and to maintain offices abroad for 
the protection of those desiring to emigrate. 


Periodical: Rescue, monthly, free. 


Home Missions Council of North Amer- 
ica (1940); 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10; 
Edith E. Lowry and Mark A. Dawber, Executive 
Secretaries. 


Membership: Organizations, 41 home mission and 
church extension boards of 23 denominations. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide a clearinghouse 
for Protestant home missions and church extension 
boards and societies; and to promote fellowship, 
conference, and cooperation among constituent 
groups. Among the Council’s special interests are 
services to migrants, Indians, sharecroppers, and 
those employed on government construction proj- 
ects. 


Hospites (1933); 147 Avenue B, New York 9; 
Lillie M. Peck, Secretary. 


Activities: The organization has extended friendly 
help to colleagues abroad and to those who have 
come to this country. It facilitates introductions 
between social workers abroad and in the United 
States; furnishes names and addresses of European 
social workers to whom packages and letters will 
be welcome; and receives funds to be expended by 
the Swiss Association of Social Workers in pro- 
viding vacations for European social workers who 
are ill or have suffered severely as a result of the 
war, and in carrying out a program to:be adapted 
to the needs of Chinese social workers. Hospites is 
sometimes called by its subtitle, American Social 
Workers Hospitality Group. 


Immigrants Protective League (1908); 
537 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5; Mrs. Ken- 
neth F. Rich, Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 500; organizations, 20 
local. 


Activities: The League acts as a bureau of general 
information on immigration and naturalization 
problems; takes up matters connected with the more 
complicated processes of immigration and emigra- 
tion, including detention, temporary permits, im- 
migration students, refugees, admission on bond, 
adjustment of immigration status, repatriation, ex- 
patriation, deportation, assistance with naturaliza- 
tion and citizenship, and the execution of docu- 
ments; does protective work among the foreign 
born, especially as it is involved in the adjustment 
of attempted exploitation or discrimination or other 
difficulties met by newcomers in the United States, 
such as those arising under the federal system of 
alien registration; and works for the enrollment of 
the foreign born in English and citizenship classes. 
It is active principally in the Chicago territory. 
Through its foreign correspondents, the League 
deals with problems of separated families. Its 
radius of work, especially in the postwar prob- 
lems of displaced persons, extends far beyond Chi- 
cago into other states and other countries abroad. 


Indian Rights Association, Inc. (1882); 
301 South 17th St., Philadelphia 3; Chester E. 
Faris, General Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,200. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the spiritual, 
moral, and material welfare of the Indians of the 
United States, and the protection of their legal 
rights, particularly the rights already guaranteed to 
them by treaty and statutes of the United States; and 
to secure such further rights as circumstances may 
justify. The Association makes frequent visits to In- 
dian reservations as a basis for developing public 
sentiment, informing Congress on legislative needs, 
and establishing a better understanding between the 
Indians and the U. S. Office of Indian Affairs con- 
cerning existing conditions and administrative ac- 
tion required. 


Periodical: Indian Truth, monthly except July, Au- 
gust, and September, $2.00 a year. 


Industrial Health Conservancy Labora- 
tories (1920) ; 10 Peterboro St., Detroit 1; Dr. 
Carey P. McCord, Medical Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To carry on research in the 
field of industrial medicine and industrial hygiene, 
particularly in relation to occupational diseases. 
Services such as field investigations, laboratory re- 
search, and consultations are rendered on a fee basis 
to industry and other organizations concerned with 
the problems of industrial hygiene, including trade 
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associations, medical societies, 


boards, and others. 


compensation 


Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 
(1926); Room 2015, 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York 20; T. H. A. Tiedemann, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To advance the knowledge 
and practice of human relationships in industry, 
commerce, education, and government. To this end 
the organization carries on research in industrial re- 
lations, makes confidential surveys of the labor 
policies and methods of individual companies at 
their request, offers consulting service, gives an 
annual training course for executives in industrial 
relations, and maintains a specialized library. Re- 
search studies are conducted on particular problems 
of industrial relations. The studies published deal 
with economic factors affecting industrial relations 
policy, profit sharing, and wage administration, in- 
cluding job analysis and evaluation; maintenance of 
union membership; industrial and trade union pen- 
sion systems; unemployment compensation; and the 
administration of public employment services in the 
United States and other countries. The organization 
operates on a nonprofit basis. 


Institute of Adult Education (1941); 525 
West 120th St., New York 27; Morse A. Cart- 
wright, Executive Officer. 


Purpose and Activities: To conduct an intensive 
study of the opportunities, problems, materials, and 
methods of adult education; and to assist in the 
training of leaders and workers in the field of adult 
education. The Institute issues publications on an 
experimental basis for the instruction of adults on 
various educational levels. It is carrying forward 
much of the research and study program formerly 
conducted by the American Association for Adult 
Education. In 1942 the Institute published the pam- 
phlet, Suggested Studies in Adult Education, and a 
report of the Commission on Post-War Training 
and Adjustment, appointed by the Institute. Two 
sequels to this report have been issued — Marching 
Home: Educational and Social Adjustment after the 
War (1944) and Adult Adjustment: A Manual on 
the Coordination of Existing Community Services 
and Operation of Community Adjustment Centers 
for Veterans and Others (1945). 


Periodical: Film Forum Review, quarterly, $1.00 a 
year (published in cooperation with the National 
Committee on Film Forums). 


~ 


Institute for the Crippled and Disabled 
(1917); 400 First Ave., New York 10; Col. 
John N. Smith, Jr., Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To study the economic con- 
sequences of physical disability and methods and 


ways of alleviating them, by discovering means of 
enabling the crippled and disabled to earn a living 
and live a normal life; and to afford advice to or- 
ganizations and individuals seeking to set up such 
programs and facilities for the rehabilitation of 
handicapped persons. The Institute gives direct 
service covering all the professional processes of 
rehabilitation to persons very seriously disabled 
through cardiac and orthopedic disorders. Its 
facilities include a technical library of some 30,000 
pamphlets and volumes. It cooperates with uni- 
versities in providing practicum training for gradu- 
ate students and since 1942 it has provided orienta- 
tion courses for medical-physical, psychiatric, so- 
cial work, psychological, vocational guidance, edu- 
cational, and other professional personnel of the 
Army Air Forces, Army Service Forces, Canadian 
Army, Department of Veterans Affairs (Canadian), 
U. S. Veterans Administration, and voluntary 
Organizations engaged in the rehabilitation pro- 
grams of these agencies for very seriously disabled 
veterans and civilians. Over 1,100 persons have 
attended such courses. In 1944 it received a grant 
to extend its research activities in the field of re- 
habilitation and for the publication of results. It 
has presented a program to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, including architectural plans, for the es- 
tablishment of facilities properly to serve the very 
seriously disabled veterans. It advises and co- 
operates with the many communities and agencies, 
local and national, which seek to arouse interest in 
the establishment of facilities over the country. 


Periodical: Thumbs Up, occasional issues, free. 


Institute of Ethnic Affairs (1945); 1719 
K St., NW., Washington 6, D. C.; John Collier, 


President. 
Membership: Individuals, 231. 


Purpose and Activities: To find and to achieve solu- 
tions to problems within and between white and 
colored races, cultural minority groups, and de- 
pendent peoples at home and abroad. The Institute 
is an action-research organization which seeks 
through compilation, interpretation, and publica- 
tion of data, to bring opportunity through self- 
help to underprivileged ethnic groups, to discover 
ways of transferring authority to dependent peoples, 
and to assist such people to achieve truly demo- 
cratic self-government. All ethnic and minority 
groups are included in the Institute’s scope of inter- 
est. Projects concerning Spanish-speaking peoples in 
the United States, the Indians of the hemisphere, 
and exclusionary racism have been started. Current 
efforts are being concentrated on colonial prob- 
lems of the world, with special research on Ameri- 
can dependencies and former Japanese mandated 
islands. 


Periodical: News Letter, monthly. 
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Institute for Intercultural Studies, Inc. 
(1944); 15 West 77th St., New York 24; Greg- 
ory Bateson, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 650. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote such under- 
standing of the cultural differences between the 
great nations as may be applied to the construction 
of world order following the war. The Institute 
serves as a clearinghouse for research and theoreti- 
cal contributions to understanding of national char- 
acter. It applies anthropological and psychological 
techniques to these problems and reviews relevant 
literature. Under the leadership of the Institute, 
techniques for the rapid analysis of contemporary 
great civilizations by the use of living informants, 
have been developed and applied. It circulates this 
material within a small group of scientific collabora- 
tors and a larger group of those who are making ap- 
plied use of such materials, in governmental and 
voluntary organizations. The Institute is chiefly con- 
cerned with cross-cultural relations, but also with 
American minorities and problems of assimilating 
members of foreign cultures in ways which will en- 
rich American culture. 


International Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials (1914); Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S, Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C.; A. F. Hinrichs, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Organizations, 34 state labor depart- 
ments, 9 federal agencies, and 5 Canadian labor de- 
partments. 


Purpose: To act as a medium for the exchange of 
information for and by the members of the organi- 
zation; to secure better legislation for the welfare of 
women and children in industry and for labor in 
general; to promote greater uniformity in labor law 
enforcement; to promote greater safety to life and 
property; and to correlate more closely the statisti- 
cal and other activities of the federal, state, and 
provincial departments of labor. 


International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions 
(1914) ; Division of Labor Standards, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C.; Verne 
A. Zimmer, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Active members, 4 federal and 46 
state and provincial agencies; associate members, 
32 companies. 


Purpose: To bring together officials who administer 
workmen’s compensation laws to consider the fol- 
lowing: standardized methods for preventing acci- 
dents; medical, surgical, and hospital treatment for 
injured workers; means for re-education of injured 
workmen and their restoration to industry ; methods 
of computing industrial accident and sickness insur- 


ance costs; practices in administering compensation 
laws; extensions and improvements in workmen's 
compensation legislation; and reports and tabula- 
tions of industrial accidents and illness. 


Periodical: Proceedings, published annually by the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 


International Association of Public Em- 
ployment Services (1913); 1242 West 3d 
St., Cleveland 13; B. C. Seiple, Secretary-Treas- 
uref. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 16,000. 


Purpose: To advance the ideals, progress, and poli- 
cies of the public employment service through coop- 
eration and discussion. 


Periodicals : Employment Forum, quarterly, 50 cents 
a copy (P.O. Box 1530, Dallas, Tex.) ; Annual Re- 
port of Convention Proceedings, to members only. 


International Conference on _ Social 
Work (1926); 82 North High St., Columbus 
15, Ohio; Howard R. Knight, Secretary Gen- 
eral. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,500. 


Purpose and Activities: To bring social workers 
together from all countries in order to cooperate in 
improvement of the methods of social work and its 
development throughout the world. The Conference 
operates through constituent national committees or- 
ganized for each conference and varying in number. 
Conferences have been held in Paris, 1928, in Frank- 
fort, 1932, and in London, 1936. The meeting 
scheduled for 1940 in Brussels was cancelled be- 
cause of war conditions. A meeting is planned for 
1948 in the United States. 


Periodical: Proceedings, in English, French, and 
German, quadrennially. 


International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation (1922); 203 North Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1; Roy G. Ross, General Secretary. 


Membership: Organizations, 40 Protestant evangeli- 
cal denominations and 31 state councils of churches 
of religious education, representing 90 per cent of 
Protestantism in North American. 


Activities: These include the administration of 
leadership education schools, the preparation of 
lesson outlines and of basic documents in curricu- 
lum, and the holding of summer camps and con- 
ferences. The annual meeting of the Council and its 
16 professional advisory sections and one lay ad- 
visory section affords an opportunity for profes- 
sional workers from all parts of the United States 
and Canada to exchange experiences and make plans 
for cooperation. The United Christian Youth Move- 
ment and the United Christian Adult Movement are 
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administered by the Council. Part of their programs 
are devoted to social education and social action. 


Periodical; International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, monthly except August, $2.00 a year. 


International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae (1914) ; 22 East 38th St., New York 
16; Mabel Wingate, President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 250,000; 
state chapters, 40. 


Purpose and Activities: To bring together the mem- 
bers of the alumnae associations of Catholic high 
schools, colleges, and universities for the purpose 
of upholding the ideals of Catholic womanhood; 
and to extend Catholic education, literature, motion 
pictures, and social service. Its Motion Picture De- 
partment is the official reviewing agency for the Na- 
tional Legion of Decency. 


Periodical: Quarterly Bulletin, $1.00 a year. 


International Industrial Relations Insti- 
tute (1925); The Hague, Holland; 130 East 
22d St., New York 10; Mary L. Fleddérus, Di- 
rector; Mary van Kleeck, Associate Director for 
the United States. 


Membership: Individuals from different nations and 
regions of the world whose industrial experience 
and study qualify them to share in the Institute’s 
activities; associate members, individuals who, 
though lacking technical industrial experience, 
nevertheless seek to share in understanding society’s 
basic problems of production for living standards, 
especially in their international aspects. 


Purpose and Activities :'To study and promote satis- 
factory human relations and conditions in all in- 
dustry. The Institute provides opportunities for 
study and for interchange of thought and working 
experience through international correspondence, 
publications, and conferences. It aims to create an 
informed and responsible public opinion. Its post- 
war program is focused upon research and study of 
conditions affecting productive human energy; and 
the technological basis for socially desirable in- 
dustrialization in the interest of national develop- 
ment. 


International Migration Service, Inc., 
American Branch (1924); 122 East 22d 
St., New York 10; Ruth Larned, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To render service through 
cooperative effort to individuals whose problems 
have arisen as a consequence of migration and the 
solution of which involves action in more than one 
country; and to study from an international stand- 
point the conditions and consequences of migration 
in their effect on individual, family, and social life. 
The Service cooperates in its international case work 


National Agencies—Voluntary 


service with agencies in fields which include family 
welfare, public welfare, child welfare and protec- 
tion, legal aid, medical social service, delinquency, 
and protection to aliens. Cooperation is also estab- 
lished with courts, federal and state departments, 
American Red Cross chapters, agencies under re- 
ligious auspices, and foreign consulates. 


International Order of The King’s 
Daughters and Sons (1886) ; 144 East 37th 
St., New York 16; Kate C. Hall, Executive Sec- 
retary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 60,000, 
with 7 countries represented. 


Purpose and Activities: To develop spiritual life 
and stimulate Christian activities. The Order main- 
tains homes for the aged, homes for children, sum- 
mer camps, hospitals, and other welfare institu- 
tions; and carries on educational activities. 


Periodical; Silver Cross, monthly except July and 
August, $1.00 a year. 


International Rescue and Relief Com- 
mittee, Inc. (1942); 103 Park Ave. New 
York 17; Sheba Strunsky, Executive Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: 'To aid victims of fascist op- 
pression with food, clothes, medical care, and cash 
allotments; and to provide help through migration 
and resettlement projects and, in certain countries, 
through educational and retraining programs. Re- 
lief is administered in Belgium, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Mexico, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Turkey. Special emphasis is now placed on resettle- 
ment and vocational retraining programs. The Com- 
mittee’s projects include clinics, canteens, children’s 
rest homes, and recuperation centers. 


Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies (1937); Federal Se- 
curity Agency, 4th St. and Independence Ave., 
SW., Washington 25, D. C.; Joseph W. Hath- 
cock, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Organizations, 48 state, 2 territorial, 
and District of Columbia. 


Purpose: To improve the effectiveness of unemploy- 
ment compensation laws and to promote employ- 
ment security through the placement of unemployed 
workers, stabilization of employment, and the pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits; to promote the 
study, development, and use of proper and efficient 
methods of administration; to encourage the coop- 
eration of the several state unemployment compen- 
sation agencies in the conduct of fundamental re- 
search into the basic causes of unemployment in the 
various industries and trades of the United States; 
and through study and research to propose new 
legislation, both state and federal, in the basic field 
of employment security. 
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Periodicals: Proceedings of national and regional 
meetings. ; 


Japanese American Citizens League 
(1930); Beason Bldg., Salt Lake City 1; Mike 
Masaoka, National Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 10,000; 
organizations, 17 state and 50 local. 


Purpose: To promote the welfare of persons of 
Japanese ancestry in the United States and to de- 
fend their legal and other rights; to encourage the 
participation of persons of Japanese ancestry in 
civic and community activities; to inform the public 
at large as to the hopes and aspirations, as well as 
the wartime record, of persons of Japanese ancestry ; 
and to correct mistaken impressions, information, 
and fears regarding those of Japanese descent. 


Periodicals: Pacific Citizen, weekly, $3.00 a year; 
JACL Reporter, monthly, for members only. 


Jewish Agricultural Society, Inc. (1900) ; 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16; Gabriel David- 


son, Managing Director. 
Membership: Individuals, 40. 


Purpose and Activities: To encourage farming 
among Jews. The Society advises on purchase of 
farms, grants farm loans, maintains an advice bu- 
reau on agricultural and kindred matters, sends out 
itinerant farm instructors, maintains a purchasing 
service bureau, awards scholarships and grants stu- 
dent loans, publishes an agricultural magazine in 
Yiddish, conducts agricultural classes, and main- 
tains a rural sanitation service and a farm employ- 
ment agency. Branch offices are maintained in Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. 


Periodical: Jewish Farmer, monthly, 75 cents a year. 


Jewish Occupational Council (1939) ; 1841 
Broadway, New York 23; Eli E. Cohen, Execu- 


tive Director. 


Membership: Organizations, 12 national and 20 
local. 


Purpose and Activities: To act as a clearinghouse 
for all Jewish organizations engaged in occupational 
guidance, placement, training, and anti-discrimina- 
tion work; to provide these agencies with occupa- 
tional information and to cooperate with them in re- 
search projects; and to guide Jewish communities 
or organizations that may request assistance in es- 
tablishing or improving occupational services. The 
Council’s activities include field service, central sta- 
tistical reporting service, conferences and meetings, 
employment service for professional personnel, re- 
search and information service, liaison service on 
behalf of member organizations with federal agen- 
cies concerned with employment and vocational ad- 
justment problems, and a publications program. 


Periodical: Jewish Occupational Bulletin, quar- 
terly. 


Joint Committee of Trade Unions in So- 
cial Work (1934); roth Floor, 1860 Broad- 
way, New York 23; Joseph H. Levy, Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals, 12,000; organizations, 2 
national and 46 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To protect and improve the 
economic interest of its members, and to advance 
the standards of the profession of social work and 
its services to the community and the nation. The 
Committee serves to coordinate the activities of 
the social service locals of the United Office and 
Professional Workers of America and the public 
welfare. locals of the United Public Workers of 
America. These two unions, affiliates of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, include in their 
membership workers of all categories in govern- 
mental and voluntary health and welfare agencies. 
Its primary activity is in connection with the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work where it con- 
ducts meetings, holds conferences, offers consulta- 
tion services, and distributes literature. 


Junior Achievement, Inc. (1926); 345 
Madison Ave., New York 17; George O. Tam- 


blyn, Jr.; Executive Vice President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 10,000. 
Achievers, and 100,000 stockholders in 831 or- 
ganized companies. 


Purpose and Activities: To furnish leadership and 
direction for leisure time to young people 14 to 21 
years of age, organized in small groups called com- 
panies. The companies engage in small manufactur- 
ing or servicing enterprises in which the young peo- 
ple gain experience in business procedure, buying 
and selling, marketing, management, wages, and 
cost. The organization works with social, educa- 
tional, and business agencies in the community to 
provide practical knowledge and experience in busi- 
ness procedure. 


Kellogg —W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
(1930); Battle Creek, Mich.; Dr. Emory W. 
Morris, President and General Director. 


Purpose and Activities : To promote the health, edu- 
cation, and welfare of mankind, but principally of 
children and youth, without regard to sex, race, 
creed, or nationality. Its activities in the health 
field include grants to universities to enlarge and 
extend their facilities for instruction in medicine, 
dentistry, and nursing to meet the needs of return- 
ing sesvice men and women; subsidies for the na- 
tional study of hospital resources and needs and 
the Michigan community health study, and to field 
training centers for public health personnel in the 
United States and Canada; scholarships for gradu- 
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ate study in the United States to physicians from 
other North and South American countries and to 
members of the medical faculty of the war-deva- 
stated University of the Philippines; development 
of graduate courses in hospital administration; and 
promotion of X-ray and diagnostic laboratory facili- 
ties in small hospitals. In the educational field the 
Foundation subsidizes certain year-round school 
camps, a community school service project, and an 
educational program for school librarians and li- 
brary trustees; and supports a continuation educa- 
tion center, a 3-year cooperative program of health 
education by the state departments of education 
and health in 28 states, and a rural editorial serv- 
ice providing material on rural life and education 
to state education association journals. 


Knights of Columbus (1882); 45 Wall St., 
New Haven 7; Joseph F. Lamb, Supreme Secre- 
tary. 


Membership: Individuals, 584,496; organizations 
in the United States, Canada, and other countries, 
61 state and 2,566 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To render pecuniary aid 


to members and their dependents, and assistance 
to sick and disabled members; to promote social 
and intellectual intercourse among members; and 
to promote and conduct educational, charitable, re- 
ligious, social welfare, war relief, and welfare and 
public relief work. Among major activities, it oper- 
ates as a fraternal benefit society, conducts corre- 
spondence schools for members, and is engaged in 
boys’ work, sponsoring the Columbian Squires. It 
is a Catholic organization. In 1944 it instituted a 
scholarship fund for children of Knights of Colum- 
bus members who died in service during World 
War II, or who may die or become totally and 
permanently disabled from war causes within 10 
years from the time that the war ended. 


Periodicals: Weekly News Sheet; Columbia, 
monthly, 60 cents a year; Columbian Squires 
Herald, monthly, 25 cents a year. ; 


Kresge Foundation, The (1924); 2727 Sec- 
ond Blvd., Detroit 32; Amos F. Gregory, Secre- 
tary. 

Purpose and Activities: To promote eleemosynary, 

philanthropic, and charitable means of any and all 

of the means of human progress, whether they be 
for the benefit of religious, charitable, benevolent, 
or educational institutions or public benefaction of 
whatever name or nature; and to use as a means to 
that end research, publication, the establishment 
and maintenance of charitable, benevolent, reli- 
gious, missionary, and private educational activities, 
agencies, and institutions already established, and 
any other means and agencies which, from time to 
time, shall seem expedient to the trustees. Grants 
have been made in the following fields: child wel- 
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fare, education, medicine and public health, music, 
religion, and social welfare. 


Labor League for Human Rights, A.F. 
of L. (1938); Room 801, ro East 4oth St, 
New York 16; Abraham Bluestein, Executive 
Director. 


Activities: The League is the community relations 
arm of the American Federation of Labor, of which 
it is an integral part. It cooperates with welfare 
organizations in promoting health, welfare, recrea- 
tion, and fund raising in 900 American communi- 
ties. A.F. of L. unions and members have raised 
an estimated $140,000,000 since 1942 through the 
program of the League. 


Periodical: Labor League News, monthly, free. 
Labor Research Association (1927); 80 


East 11th St., New York 3; Robert W. Dunn, 
Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To conduct investigations 
and studies of social, economic, and political ques- 


' tions in the interest of the labor movement; to pub- 


lish its findings in articles, leaflets, pamphlets, and 
books; and to conduct an information and fact-find- 
ing service for various labor papers and trade 
unions. Activities include a series of studies of con- 
ditions in specific industries, such as mining, lum- 
ber, clothing, automobiles, steel, leather, agricul- 
ture, and textiles; direction of such economic stud- 
ies as Rulers of America, Why Farmers Are Poor, 
and The South in Progress; and the editing of the 
biennial Labor Fact Book and the pocket-sized 
Arsenal of Facts (1938), Youth Arsenal of Facts 
(1939), and Trade Union Facts (1940). 


Periodicals: Economic Notes, monthly, $1.00 a 
year; Railroad Notes, monthly, 50 cents a year; 
Labor Fact Book, biennially, $2.25 a copy. 


League for Industrial Democracy (1905) ; 
112 East 19th St., New York 3; Dr. Harry W. 


Laidler, Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 2,000, in- 
cluding members in city chapters in Boston, Detroit, 
New York, Washington, and other cities and in col- 
lege chapters in many American universities. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote education in 
behalf of increasing democracy in our economic, po- 
litical, and cultural life. The League sends lecturers 
to colleges, universities, and city groups throughout 
the country; organizes lecture courses and college 
and city branches for the discussion of social prob- 
lems; conducts research work; arranges radio broad- 
casts and summer and winter conferences; publishes 
a pamphlet literature; and in other ways endeavors 
to stimulate thinking and constructive activity on 
problems of industrial democracy. 


Periodical: L.A.D. Bulletin, quarterly. 
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League of United Latin American Citi- 
zens (1929); 1014 National Bank of Com- 
merce Bldg., San Antonio 5; M. C. Gonzales, 
National Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 2,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To develop among the 
members of its race the best, purest, and most per- 
fect type of a true and loyal citizen of the United 
States of America. The League is a national edu- 
cational, civic, and patriotic organization devoted 
to raising the economic, social, cultural, and politi- 
cal levels of some 3,000,000 Latin-Americans re- 
siding in Arizona, California, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Texas. 


Periodical: LULAC News, monthly, $1.00 a year. 


League of Women Voters of the United 
States (1920); name changed in 1946 from 
National League of Women Voters; 726 Jack- 
son Pl., Washington 6, D. C.; Anna Lord 
Strauss, President. 


Membership: Affiliated state leagues, with local 
branches in 35 states and the District of Columbia. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the responsible 
participation of women in government. Activities of 
, state and local leagues in the field of social work in- 
clude study of standards of public responsibility for 
child welfare, legal and industrial standards for 
women, state and local organization for public 
health and public welfare, relief, housing, federal- 
state employment service, old age assistance, unem- 
ployment compensation, and support of necessary 
governmental policies or legislation. 


Periodical: Trends, biweekly news service, $1.00 a 
year. 


Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau 
(1931); 450 Seventh Ave., New York 1; Louis 
L. Himber, Manager. 


Activities; The Bureau is a national advisory agency 
maintained by the Metropolitan, Prudential, and 
John Hancock Life Insurance Companies. Its serv- 
ices are available without charge to governmental 
and voluntary social agencies, which may submit 
any question on a life insurance policy held by 
a client with any of the 3 companies listed above. 
The Bureau will answer specific questions relating 
to a policy and offer any changes necessary to bring 
the policies within the regulations established by 
the agencies while at the same time giving the 
insured maximum protection at minimum cost. 
The Bureau is managed by a former public welfare 
worker under the direction of a managing com- 
mittee from the Companies, and functions under an 
Advisory Committee of the Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America. It makes available to social 


agencies the forms upon which the policies are listed 
and reported to the Bureau. It has published Life 
Insurance: A Handbook for Social Workers, which 
is available to social workers on request without 
charge. 


Lutheran Charities, Associated (1901); 
115 Glenwood Ave., Buffalo 8; Rev. H. F. Wind, 


President. 


Membership: Organizations, 85 missionary and 
charitable agencies within the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synodical Conference. 


Activities : The organization functions in an annual 
social work institute sponsored by Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, and in annual regional conferences. It 
seeks to foster city mission and social work within 
the Synodical Conference and to raise the standards 
of work performed by the individual agencies. 
Through its Committee on Child Care the organiza- 
tion offers its services in the making of surveys, 
and through its Committee on Hospitals performs _ 
similar services for hospitals. 


Periodical: The Good News, 12 issues yearly, 40 
cents a year. 


Lutheran Church in America, United, 
Board of Social Missions (1918); 231 
Madison Ave., New York 16; Dr. C. Franklin 


Koch, Brcouuve Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To stimulate in all congre- 
gations of the United Lutheran Church active inter- 
est and participation in personal evangelism and in 
Christian service, both in the areas of prevention and 
cure; and to arouse the Christian consciences of 
members as to the perplexing social problems which 
hamper society to the end that they may seek the 
Christian way out. The Board encourages the or- 
ganization of Inner Mission societies, establishes in- 
stitutions of mercy and coordinates their work, trains 
Christian workers in both the fields of evangelism 
and merciful service, publishes literature, and con- 
ducts institutes to inform and advise the Church re- 
garding its social obligations. Special activities are 
carried on for the deaf and the blind, immigrants, 
and seamen. Suggestions are given congregations to 
assist them in helping the returning servicemen to 
readjust to civilian life. 


Periodical: Social Missions Quarterly, free. 


Lutheran Conference, American, Com- 
mission on Social Relations (1934); 129 
Washington St., Port Clinton, Ohio; Rev. Theo. 
J. Pretzlaff, Chairman. 


Membership: 5 general church bodies. 


Purpose: To make studies and investigations of so- 
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cial trends and problems, to report to the biennial 
convention of the American Lutheran Conference 
thereon, and to make recommendations as to the po- 
sition and action of the church in relation to these 
trends and problems. 


Periodical: Proceedings of Biennial Convention, in 
The Lutheran Outlook. 


Lutheran Council, National, Division of 
Welfare (1938); 231 Madison Ave., New 
York 16; Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, Executive Secre- 
tary. 


Purpose and Activities : To promote the organization 
of Lutheran welfare agencies according to states or 
regions; to serve as the representative of national 
Lutheran welfare work before general and govern- 
mental agencies; to coordinate Lutheran efforts in 
meeting common needs in times of general disaster; 
to assist in the establishment of standards and im- 
provements of Lutheran welfare work in all parts of 
the church; and to organize a general conference of 
Lutheran charities, coordinating various groups now 
organized and organizing new groups. The Council 
conducts a placement service for Lutheran agencies, 
and makes surveys and studies on a professional 
level of institutions and agencies. It represents 8 
Lutheran church bodies. 


Lutheran Welfare Conference in Amer- 
ica (1920); 231 Madison Ave., New York 16; 
Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 355; organizations, 104 
national, state, and local agencies and institutions. 


Activities: These include discussion, mutual con- 
sultation, and setting of standards for Lutheran so- 
cial work. The Conference works toward the em- 
ployment of professionally trained workers in the 
various fields of service. It is affiliated with the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. 


Periodicals; Quarterly Bulletin; Annual Proceed- 
ings of the Conference, 50 cents a copy. 


McCormick — Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund (1908); 848 North Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10; Mary E. Murphy, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the betterment 
of conditions of child life in the United States. Ac- 
tivities include the following: research relating to 
mental and physical growth; service and education 
in the fields of nutrition, child health and welfare, 
and parent education; consultant services on health 
education programs in schools; health supervision 
of children in family groups; maintenance of a pro- 
gram of direct service and consultation in the nurs- 
ery school field; cooperation with social service 
agencies and children’s institutions in promoting 
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standards for child care; studies and surveys of 
agencies and institutions concerning dietaries and 
child care programs; parent education and in-serv- 
ice training of personnel of children’s agencies; 
maintenance of a reference and loan library; and the 
furnishing of lecturers for meetings and courses. 


Maternity Center Association, Inc. 
(1918); 654 Madison Ave., New York 21; 
Hazel Corbin, Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 2,500. 


Purpose and Activities: To improve maternity care 
through the following means: teaching the public 
what adequate maternity care is and why it is neces- 
Sary; training graduate nurses in midwifery to pre- 
pare them to supervise the work of the present prac- 
ticing untrained midwives; providing units in ad- 
vanced maternity nursing for public health nurses 
and conducting refresher institutes in obstetrics for 
them; publishing handbooks on maternity care for 
nurses and expectant mothers and fathers; provid- 
ing instruction in classes for expectant mothers 
and fathers and consultation for individuals with 
problems related to maternity and family living; 
publishing educational charts and posters for use 
with groups and for exhibit purposes; stimulating 
communities to make such care available to every 
mother at a price she can afford; helping to develop 
standards for each phase of maternity care through 
studying and revising the techniques and procedures 
used in the supervision, care, and instruction of 
mothers; and making these standards easily avail- 
able to lay and professional workers. 


Periodical: Briefs, 6 issues yearly, $1.00 a year. 


Medical Administration Service, Inc. 
(1941); 1790 Broadway, New York 19; Dr. 


Kingsley Roberts, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To study and report on 
methods of securing more and better health care and 
medical service for more people, on sound economic 
and professional bases. To this end the Service stud- 
ies and reports on experiments all over the country, 
with devices to bring modern coordinated medical 
service to the American people at a cost which is 
within reasonable limits of their income. The Serv- 
ice cooperates with other agencies in the field of 
health and medicine in making available to com- 
munities and consumer groups the results and con- 
clusions of these experiments. The primary ob- 
jective at present is to disseminate information 
regarding medical group practice and assist in 
the formation of new groups. Details on organiza- 
tional and professional procedures are furnished to 
physicians, especially demobilized ones, employ- 
ers, and labor unions. Booklets and bulletins are 
issued at irregular intervals. The Service has taken’ 
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over the work of the Bureau of Cooperative Medi- 
cine, which suspended operations at the end of 1940. 


Methodist Church, Board of Hospitals 
and Homes of the (1940); 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11; Karl P. Meister, Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Membership: Individuals, 24; organizations, 174 

local. 


Purpose and Activities: To setve as a general ad- 
visory and correlating agency for Methodist philan- 
thropic interest and institutions not affiliated with 
any other board of the Church, such as hospitals, 
homes for the aged, homes for children, and homes 
for youth. The Board has the power to make sur- 
veys, -disseminate information, suggest plans for 
securing funds, maintain a personnel bureau, pro- 
vide architectural data, and pass upon the validity 
and wisdom of accepting or rejecting institutions 
expecting approval or support of the Methodist 
Church. The Board formulates spiritual, financial, 
and scientific standards to protect the aims and 
ideals of the Methodist Church and encourages and 
assists institutions in attaining these standards. 


Methodist Church, Board of Missions 
and Church Extension (1940); 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11; Dr. Earl R. Brown, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Division of Home Missions and 
Church Extension; Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, 
Executive Secretary, Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 


Purpose and Activities: To diffuse more generally 
the blessings of Christianity in every part of the 
world, by the promotion and support of all phases 
of missionary and church extension activity in the 
United States and other countries; to promote mis- 
sionary intelligence, interest, and zeal through the 
Methodist Church; and to aid in Christianizing per- 
sonal life and the social order in all lands and 
among all peoples. Its objectives are religious, phil- 
anthropic, and educational. The Board has the fol- 
lowing divisions: Division of Foreign Missions; 
Division of Home Missions and Church Extension, 
including the Departments of Goodwill Industries, 
_ City Work, Town and Country Work, and Negro 
Work; Joint Division of Education and Cultivation ; 
and Woman’s Division of Christian Service. There 
is no central executive head to the organization; in- 
stead, the divisions are largely autonomous, each 
having its own executive officers. The former Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension and the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, both of the 
. Methodist Episcopal Church, were among the of- 
ganizations consolidating to form the new Board. 


Periodicals: The Methodist Woman, monthly, 50 
cents a year; World Outlook, monthly, $1.25 a 
year; $1.50 a year for both. 


Methodist Federation for Social Service 
(Unofficial) (1907); 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11; Rev. Jack R. McMichael, Executive 
Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 4,000; chapters, 45. 


Activities: The Federation rejects the method of 
the struggle for profit as the economic base for so- 
ciety, and seeks to replace it with social-economic 
planning in order to develop a society without class 
distinctions and privileges. To this end, city and 
conference chapters of the Federation are set up 
for study and action throughout the Methodist 
Church, and literature to provide the basis for 
such study and action is published. Action letters 
on vital subjects go out several times a year to 
members. 


Periodical: Social Questions Bulletin, monthly ex- 
cept July, August, and September, $2.00 a year. 


Methodist Hospitals and Homes, Na-. 
tional Association of (1940); 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11; Karl P. Meister, Executive Sec- 
retary. 


Membership: Individuals, 250; organizations, 174 
local. 


Purpose and Activities: To encourage by voluntary 
association and action the development of better 
scientific and social standards for the operation of 
hospitals, homes for the aged, homes for children, 
and homes for youth; and to strengthen the aims 
and ideals of the Church. The Association meets 
in annual convention to discuss these standards 
and ideals. 


Milbank Memorial Fund (1905); 40 Wall 
St., New York 5; Dr. Frank G. Boudreau, Ex- 
ecutive Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To improve the physical, 
mental, and moral condition of humanity, and gen- 
erally to advance charitable and benevolent objects. 
The Fund assists governmental and voluntary agen- 
cies and institutions in the field of public health and 
medicine, education, social welfare, and research. 
Emphasis is given to activities which are preventive 
rather than palliative, and to the improvement of 
administrative procedures in public health. 


Periodical: Quarterly, $1.00 a year. 


Motion Picture Research Council (1927); 
Stanford University, Calif.; Dr. Ray L. Wilbur, 
President. 


Purpose and Activities: 'To carry on an educational 
program concerning the influence of motion pic- 
tures on children, and to stimulate community in- 
terest in the film as a constructive social influence. 
Research studies sponsored by the Council have 
been published under the titles Motion Pictures and 
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Youth: The Payne Fund Studies, in 9 volumes, and 
Our Movie-Made Children, a popular summariz- 
ing volume. The Council has been temporarily in- 
active, but plans for its reorganization are under 
way. 


National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (1909) ; 20 West 
4oth St.. New York 18; Walter White, Secre- 
tary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 550,000; 
branches, 900. 


Purpose: To combat the spirit of persecution which 
confronts colored people and other minority groups 
in the United States; and to safeguard their civil, 
legal, economic, and political rights, and secure for 
them equality of opportunity with all other citizens. 


Periodicals: The Crisis, monthly, $1.50 a year; 
N.A.A.C.P. Bulletin, monthly except August, to 
members only. 


National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund, Inc. (1939); 20 
West goth St., New York 18; Walter White, 
Secretary. 


Purpose: To render legal aid gratuitously to such 
Negroes as are suffering legal injustices by reason of 
race or color and are unable to employ and engage 
legal aid and assistance on account of poverty; to 
seek and promote the educational facilities for Ne- 
groes who are denied the same by reason of race or 
color; and to conduct research, and collect, com- 
pile, and publish facts, information, and statistics 
concerning educational facilities and opportunities 
for Negroes and the inequality in such facilities pro- 
vided for Negroes out of public funds. 


National Association to Control Epi- 
lepsy, Inc. (1944); 22 East 67th St., New 
York 21; Mrs. Helen Clarke, Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Membership: Individuals, 731; organizations, 1 

state and 7 local. 


Purpose: To build an informed public opinion 
about epilepsy, and to distribute up-to-date in- 
formation to physicians, medical technicians, li- 
braries, and the public; to promote and assist in 
the formation of local clinics, camps, and educa- 
tional programs throughout the country by offer- 
ing counsel and cooperation, plus financial grants 
for special projects when possible; to improve in- 
dustrial relationships between epileptics and em- 
ployers, and to increase industrial opportunities; 
and to foster research into the causes and further 
control of epilepsy. 


Periodical: The Green Light, 3 issues yearly, free. 
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National Association of the Deaf, Inc. 
(1880) ; School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio; 
Robert M. Greenmun, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 5,000; or- 
ganizations, state and local associations of the deaf. 


Purpose and Activities: To improve, develop, and 
extend schools for the deaf throughout the world, 
and especially in the United States; to eliminate un- 
just liability, compensation, and traffic laws; to 
establish state and national labor bureaus for the 
deaf and all other agencies pertinent to their eco- 
nomic and social welfare; to remove barriers against 
the deaf in civil service and other employment; and 
to further the intellectual, professional, and indus- 
trial status and social enjoyment of members 
through correspondence, consultation, the forming 
of branch societies, and national conventions. The 
Association publishes booklets on the deaf. 


Periodicals: N.A.D. Bulletin, occasional issues; 
Convention Reports; both free. 


National Association of Girl Scout Ex- 
ecutives (1938); 670 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22; Catharine V. Richards, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 1,000. 


Purpose ana Activities: To create and maintain 
standards of selection, performance, and training 
for members of the Association; to support and 
assist with raising the standards set by the Girl 
Scouts; to define and promote educational oppor- 
tunities in keeping with the needs of the member- 
ship; to explore topics of professional interest and 
conduct studies on selected problems; to provide 
an opportunity for intraprofessional relationships ; 
and to establish relationship with other professional 
groups. Projects and activities are conducted 
through a sectional plan of organization and 
through the work of special committees. Confer- 
ences are held biennially. 


Periodicals : NAGSE Bulletin, 2 issues yearly; Con- 
ference Proceedings, biennially, 50 cents a copy. 


National Association of Housing Off- 
cials (1933); 1313 East Goth St., Chicago 37; 
Raymond E. Nelson, Acting Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 2,469; organizations, 
202 municipal and metropolitan, and 5 state and re- 
gional. 


Purpose and Activities: To better administrative 
standards and practices in all public activity in hous- 
ing for families of low and moderate income, by as- 
sisting housing officials in all levels of government 
and other interested persons. Activities include a 
clearinghouse for exchange of information, publica- 
tion and distribution of the most useful current lit- 
erature, field consultation service to official and 
semiofficial housing agencies, research on selected 
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subjects by standing and special committees, and 
conduct of annual regional and national confer- 
ences. 


Periodicals: The Journal of Housing, monthly, to 
members only; Housing Directory, annually, $3.00 


a copy. 


National Association of Jewish Center 
Workers (1918) ; 145 East 32d St., New York 
16; Graenum Berger, President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 300. 


Purpose: To foster and develop interest in Jewish 
Centers, Young Men’s Hebrew Associations, and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Associations; to consider 
problems relating to Jewish Center work; to pro- 
mote personnel standards among Jewish Center 
workers; and to improve professional practices. 


National Association of Legal Aid Or- 
ganizations (1923) ; 25 Exchange St., Roches- 
ter 4, N. Y.; Emery A. Brownell, Secretary. 


Membership: Organizations, 58. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote and develop 
legal aid work; to encourage the formation of new 
legal aid organizations wherever they may be 
needed; to provide a central body with defined du- 
ties and powers for the guidance of legal aid work; 
and to cooperate with the judiciary, the bar, and all 
Organizations interested in the administration of 
justice. The Association is actively interested in 
developing effective working relations with other 
social agencies. 


Periodical : NALAO Brief Case, 10 issues yearly. 


National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation (1926); Roosevelt College, Chicago; 
Dr. Frances Horwich, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, Goo. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide a medium 
through which those who are interested in nursery 
education can exchange ideas, and through which 
they can cooperate as a group with other agencies 
concerned with the education and developmental 
welfare of early childhood. The Association pub- 
lishes numerous pamphlets on standards and prac- 
tices in preschool education. 


National Association of Professional 
Workers in the Y.W.C.A. of the U.S.A. 
(1906) ; name changed in 1946 from National 
Association of Employed Officers of the YWCA; 
tor South Ashland Blvd., Chicago 7; Lorna 
May Tuttle, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 550; chapters, 20. 


Purpose and Activities: To unite professional work- 
ers of the Y.W.C.A. in moving toward the objec- 
tives which they have in common. In doing this 
the Association undertakes to build progressively 
higher professional standards in close cooperation 
with the National Leadership Services Department 
of the National Board of the Young Womens Chris- 
tian Associations of the United States of America. 
Among its areas of concern are qualifications for the 
professional worker, standards of professional per- 
formance, establishment and use of sound person- 
nel policy and procedure, experimentation and re- 
search in frontier areas of professional concern, 
and support of members of the organization in cases 
where the status of the individual or of the profes- 
sion is jeopardized by faulty personnel practices or 
procedure. 


Periodical: Bulletin, 3 issues yearly. 


National Association of School Social 
Workers (1919) ; name changed in 1945 from 
American Association of School Social Work- 
ers; Department of Guidance and Child Ac- 
counting, Administration Bldg., Bellefield Ave. 
at Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13; Florence Poole, 
President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 250. 


Purpose and Activities: To aid and further the | 
healthful growth of social work in elementary and 
secondary schools, both public and private. The As- 
sociation seeks to unite the school social workers 
of the United States in matters of common profes- 
sional interest; to consider the specific functions, 
relationships, and objectives of case workers operat- 
ing in a school setting; to raise standards of their 
work with the personality and behavior problems 
of children; to educate communities to the mental 
hygiene significance of early constructive work 
with individual maladjustments; and to interpret 
the work of the school social worker through na- 
tional and state educational conferences and other 
professional meetings. 


Periodical: School Social Workers Bulletin, 3 is- 
sues yearly. 


National Association of Schools of So- 
cial Administration (1942) ; University of 
Oklahoma, Norman; Dr. J. J. Rhyne, Secretary. 


Membership: 24 state colleges and universities, 4 
privately endowed universities, and 1 urban univer- 
sity. 

Purpose and Activities: To promote instruction in 
the social services on as broad and as flexible a basis 
as is commensurate with sound educational policy; 
to enable its members to render more effective serv- 
ice by establishing a program of training intended 
to meet not only present but future needs for a pro- 
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fessionally trained personnel in social administra- 
tion in such fields as employment service, unemploy- 
ment compensation, old age insurance, recreational 
programs, rural social welfare programs, personnel 
work and guidance programs, and public assistance; 
and to encourage its members to improve the quality 
and scope of the instruction in the interests of pro- 
fessional education in social administration and in 
the interest of the general social welfare. To be 
eligible for membership educational institutions 
must offer a well-defined curriculum in one or more 
of the fields listed above. Such curricula must con- 
sist of at least 12 semester hours of technical or 
semitechnical courses in a single field or technique, 
in addition to closely related subjects, and the in- 
struction must cover a period of not less than 2 
academic years and may be on the senior college 
level or graduate level or both. At least one instruc- 
tor (or part-time equivalent) must devote full time 
to the field on which membership is based. 


National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education (1921); State 
Department of Education, Montpelier, Vt.; John 
E. Nelson, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 50, representing the 48 
states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, each of which is 
entitled to one membership in the Association. 


Purpose: To consider and discuss all questions per- 
taining to the successful progress and administration 
of vocational education throughout the states, to as- 
semble and disseminate such information as will be 
helpful in securing mutual cooperation toward this 
accomplishment, and to study the economic and so- 
cial trends and work with governmental agencies 
and other national agencies interested in adjusting 
training programs to meet these changes as they de- 
velop. 


National Association of Training Schools 
(1903) ; Farmington, Mich.; Clyde L. Reed, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 89; organizations, 35. 


Purpose and Activities: To make the schools for so- 
cially maladjusted children better able to give indi- 
vidual treatment to the maladjusted child through 
vocational, social, and formal schooling in order to 
fit him for an active and happy participation in the 
life of the community; to establish training school 
work more firmly as a professional occupation; and 
to eliminate any or all conditions which might stig- 
matize a child because of his attending a training 
school. The Association meets with the National 
Conference of Social Work. 


Periodical: Proceedings, periodically; bound copies 
of complete proceedings obtainable annually, $1.50 


a copy. 
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National Boys and Girls Week Commit- 
tee for the United States (1924); Room 
950, 35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago 1; S. Kendrick 
Guernsey, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 86. 


Purpose and Activities : To encourage the observance 
of an annual Boys and Girls Week (usually from 
the last Saturday in April to the first Saturday in 
May) in communities throughout the United 
States for the purpose of focusing attention upon 
boys and girls, and of furthering every activity 
tending to develop boys and girls into useful citi- 
zens. Among specific results are the creation of 
permanent commissions on boy and girl life, and the 
establishment of playgrounds, boys’ clubs, girls’ 
clubs, summer camps, community centers, Scout 
troops, etc. 


Periodicals : Boys and Girls Week Advance Herald; 
Manual of Suggestions; both annually, free. 


National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc. (1920); 1819 Broadway, New York 23; 
William J. Carson, Executive Director. 


Activities: The National Bureau conducts impartial 
research, largely statistical, in the social sciences, 
particularly on such subjects as business cycles, na- 
tional income, production, prices, capital formation, 
banking, credit, consumer instalment financing, em- 
ployment, wages, profits, and fiscal policy. Its re- 
ports are published after review by a board of di- 
rectors representative of various organizations and 
Opinion. 


Periodical: Occasional Papers, varying number is- 
sued each year, $1.00 for 5 issues. 


National Catholic Community Service 
(1940) ; 1312 Massachusetts Ave., NW., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.; James S. Mitchell, Executive 
Director. 


Purpose and Activities: Toxmeet the social, per- 
sonal, cultural, educational, and religious interests 
of service men and women. The archbishops and 
bishops of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
at their 1940 General Meeting, designated the or- 
ganization as the official Catholic agency to meet 
the spiritual and recreational needs growing out 
of military and industrial mobilization. Under its 
direction, every Catholic organization — national, 
diocesan, and parish — joined in the common 
cause. As a member agency of the United Service 
Organizations, Inc., NCCS operates clubhouses and 
service programs in communities near camps and 
naval bases. Its program aims to preserve the 
spiritual and physical well-being of service men and 
women, and to enable them to return to their 
communities after their discharge from the service 
better equipped spiritually, mentally, and physically 
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to resume their duties and normal lives as private 
_ citizens. 


Periodical: The NCCS Bulletin, monthly, free. 


National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
(1923); 3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 6,000; also 90 diocesan 
directors representing their dioceses and religious 
communities. 


Purpose and Activities: To strengthen and develop 
Catholicity in rural districts, and to promote the 
general welfare of the rural population. The Con- 
ference keeps in constant contact with non-Catholic 
groups interested in rural life and cooperatives; 
holds an annual national convention to call world- 
_ wide attention to the importance of its program 
to both the urban and the rural populations; keeps 
in touch with both state and federal officials of the 
government; and watches legislation in rural mat- 
ters, examines proposed laws in the light of Catho- 
lic rural life philosophy, and appears before com- 
mittees of Congress. 


Periodicals: Land and Home, quarterly, $2.00 a 
year; Rural Life Objectives (proceedings), annu- 
ally, $1.00. . 


National Catholic Welfare Conference 
(1919) ; 1312 Massachusetts Ave., NW., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Howard J. Car- 
roll, General Secretary. 


Membership: All Catholic archbishops and bishops 
of the United States and its dependencies; lay 
groups through the Department of Lay Organiza- 
tions. 


Purpose and Activities: To unify, coordinate, and 
organize Catholic people of the United States in 
works of education, social welfare, immigrant aid, 
and other activities. The Conference maintains the 
following departments: Department of Catholic Ac- 
tion Study, devoted to research and reports as to 
pronouncements, methods, programs, and achieve- 
ments in the work of Catholic Action at home and 
abroad; Department of Education, a clearinghouse 
for Catholic educational agencies; Department of 
Lay Organizations, seeking through coordinate 
branches — National Council of Catholic Men and 
National Council of Catholic Women, both listed 
separately in this section of the DirRECTORY OF 
AGENCIES — to unite groups of the laity and to vi- 
talize corporate Catholic life, and maintaining 
through these branches the Catholic Radio Hour 
and the Hour of Faith, the Catholic Evidence Bu- 
reau, and the National Catholic School of Social 
Service; Department of Social Action, covering the 
fields of family life, industrial relations, interna- 
tional affairs, civic education, social welfare, and 


rural life; Youth Department, facilitating the ex- 
change of information in the Catholic youth field, 
and maintaining contact with other youth organi- 
zations; Executive Department, including Bureau 
of Immigration, and National Center Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine; Legal Department, serving 
as a clearinghouse of information on federal, state, 
and local legislation; and the Press Department, 
furnishing material to Catholic newspapers in Eng- 
lish and Spanish. The Conference’s War Relief 
Services is bringing relief to refugees and displaced 
peoples, principally in Europe and the Far East. 


Periodical: Catholic Action, monthly, $2.00 a year. 


National Catholic Youth Council (1937); 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., NW., Washington 5, 
D. C.; Rev. Charles E. Bermingham, National 
Director. ; 


Membership: Organizations, 2 national, 33 re- 
gional, and approximately 6,200 local. 


Purpose: To federate all Catholic youth groups, to 
setve as a channel for interchange of experiences 
and information regarding youth activities and 
problems, to help Catholic youth groups better to 
understand and cope with problems of national 
importance, to train youth leaders in the methods 
of authentic Catholic Action, and to serve as an in- 
strument to represent Catholic youth organizations 
in the United States while not interfering thereby 
with the autonomy and the traditional activities 
of the individual groups. | 


National Child Labor Committee (1904) ; 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16; Mrs. Gertrude 
Folks Zimand, General Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 18,0004 


Purpose: To promote, through investigation, legis- 
lation, and public education, the protection of chil- 
dren from employment under conditions that are 
prejudicial to their health, education, or welfare; 
and to improve the educational opportunities and 
the vocational guidance, training, and placement 
services for youth. 


Periodicals: American Child, monthly October 
through May, $2.00 a year; Annual Summaries of 
Legislation, free. 


National Child Welfare Division, Ameri- 
can Legion (1925); 777 North Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 6; Emma C. Puschner, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To assure care, training, 
and protection primarily to the children of veterans 
of either World Wars I or II and, in general, to as- 
sure a square deal for every child. The Division in- 
forms the membership within the Legion and its 
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subsidiary organizations, and also the citizens at 
large, of the conditions and needs of children; pro- 
mulgates and influences the maintenance of right 
standards of child care and protection; secures the 
enactment of legislation to bring improved care and 
protection for all children; and provides assistance 
to any child of a veteran of either World Wars I or 
_II when local welfare resources are not available or 
are inadequate. The entire child welfare program 
of the Legion has been built upon cooperation with 
existing child-caring and protective agencies. Con- 
cern is for the “whole child’’ — his physical, men- 
tal, emotional, and spiritual well-being. Emphasis 
is on family home life and participation in com- 
munity living which is essential to a child’s growth 
and development in preparing him for his: future 
citizen responsibilities. There are some 25,000 
child welfare volunteers in the American Legion 
Posts and Auxiliary Units throughout the country, 
working under the direction of American Legion 
State Departments and the National Child Welfare 
Division. The Division is a member agency in the 
Child Welfare League of America. 


National CIO Community Services Com- 
mittee (1941); name changed in 1945 from 
National CIO War Relief Committee; 1776 
Broadway, New York 19; Leo Perlis, National 
Director. 


Activities: Activities include direction and coordi- 
nation of fund-raising activities among CIO mem- 
_bers in the fields of health, welfare, recreation, and 
relief; development and application of policies, 
plans, and programs in the fields of health, welfare, 
and recreation; development of relationships with 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., American 
National Red Cross, and other organizations in the 
fields of fund raising, health, welfare, and recrea- 
tion; and direction and coordination of thé union 
counseling program through industrial union coun- 
cils, of CIO activities in the field of foreign relief, 
and of community programs of health, welfare, and 
recreation for veterans through industrial union 
councils. The Committee is an integral part of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


National Civil Service League (1881); 
name changed in 1945 from National Civil Serv- 
ice Reform League; 67 West 44th St., New 
York 18; H. Eliot Kaplan, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 3,000; or- 
ganizations, 15. 


Purpose: To advance the merit system, and to im- 
prove the administration of the civil service through- 
out the United States. 


Periodical: Good Government, quarterly, $1.00 a 
year. 
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National Commission for Children and 
Youth (1946) ; Children’s Bureau, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington 25, D. C.; Leonard 
W. Mayo, Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals, 95, appointed by the 
chairman and the Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 


Purpose and Activities: To arouse citizens to coop- 
erative action in support of public and private serv- 
ices needed to raise the level of health, education, 
and welfare of children so that they may have full 
opportunity to develop their potentialities and to 
become responsible and cooperative members of so- 
ciety. As a means to this end the Commission works 
for the objectives outlined in Building the Future 
for Children and Youth, Next Steps Proposed by 
the National Commission on Children in Wartime 
(1945), including proposals in the fields of health, 
child welfare services, family support, education, 
child labor, adoption, and state and community 
planning for a study of guardianship, mental health, 
leisure-time services, and youth education and em- 
ployment. Activities include review of facts, for- 
mulation of recommendations, clearinghouse serv- 
ice on proposals for children and youth, and en- 
couragement of state and community planning for 
youth through councils or commissions. Member- 
ship in the Commission, drawn from many states, 
includes representatives of national organizations 
and professional associations concerned with chil- 
dren and youth, and selected state and local health, 
welfare, education, recreation, and labor officials. 
The Commission is successor to the National Com- 
mission on Children in Wartime. 


National Committee on Alcohol Hy- 
giene, Inc., The (1944); 2030 Park Ave., 
Baltimore 17; Dr. Robert V. Seliger, Executive 
Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 44. 


Activities : The Committee’s work is an educational 
procedure in the field of public health to dissemi- 
nate scientific information to the public through 
various educators (teachers, clergymen, physicians, 
and others) regarding the problem of alcoholism, 
which must be clearly distinguished from social 
drinking, so that they may help to educate indi- 
viduals and the community about the significance of 
this public health problem in the contemporary so- 
cial setting. Primarily interested in practical work, 
not in academic research, the Committee desires to 
be of concrete aid to physicians and their co-workers 
in understanding and in dealing with the immediate 
problems presented by the alcoholic individual as 
well as the correlated problems affecting the family 
unit and community. As an adjunct in achieving 
this, and except when large quantities are requested, 
Alcohol Hygiene and other educational material 
are sent without charge. The Committee is made up 
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of medically or psychiatrically trained workers hav- 
ing an active interest in the problem of alcoholism. 
It was formed in order to exchange experiences, 
findings, views, and thoughts concerning the causes, 
cure, and prevention of alcoholism. No one asso- 
ciated with this group draws any salary or receives 
any financial remuneration, nor are there any mem- 
bership fees. 


Periodical: Alcohol Hygiene, bimonthly, free. 


National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work, Inc. (1920) ; 59 East Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5; G. L. Noble, Managing Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 27. 


Purpose and Activities: To extend and expand the 
membership and influence of the 4-H club program, 
as conducted by the Extension Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the state agricultu- 
ral colleges, by stimulating interest in health, safety, 
agricultural and home economics activities, charac- 
ter building, and citizenship among rural youth. To 
achieve these objectives the Committee helps secure 
legislation providing funds for extension work; so- 
licits and supervises $200,000 worth of awards an- 
nually as incentives to achieve outstanding records 
in 4-H club projects and activities by the member- 
ship; cooperates with the Extension Service in con- 
ducting the National 4-H Club Congress (annually 
attended by 1,400 delegates from 46 states, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Canada), as well as the 
4-H Division of the National Dairy Show and a 
4-H safety program to reduce preventable accidents 
and fires on farms; publishes a monthly periodical 
containing constructive ideas and features for local 
leaders and members; maintains a mail order supply 
department providing equipment for use of clubs; 
disseminates 4-H publicity to the press and radio; 
and procures funds for scientific research in the 
tural youth field, and publishes results. 


Periodical: National 4-H Club News, monthly. 


National Committee for Education on 
Alcoholism (1944); Room 447, 2 East 103d 
St., New York 29; Mrs. Marty Mann, Executive 
Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 51; local branches, rr. 


Purpose and Activities: To increase public under- 
standing of alcoholism, its nature and treatment; 
and to make this knowledge effective in solving 
the problem of alcoholism. The Committee is spon- 
sored by the Yale Plan for Alcohol Studies. It dis- 
tributes literature, maintains a free lecture service, 
and provides general and specific information on 
alcoholism and the facilities for treatment of alco- 
holics. Local branches, organized by the Commit- 
tee and afhliated with it, follow a coordinated plan 
of community action, including education of the 


community on the problems of alcoholism as a dis~ e 
ease, establishment of an information center, pro- 
motion of better hospital facilities for the treat- 
ment of acute alcoholism, and establishment of a 
free clinic for the diagnosis and treatment of alco- 
holics. These local branches must be truly repre- 
sentative of all groups in the community, and must 
adopt a constitution and bylaws approved by the 
National Committee. 


National Committee of Health Council 
Executives (1926); Health Council, Kansas 
City Council of Social Agencies, 1020 McGee 
St., Kansas City, Mo.; Albert H. Jewell, Chair- 
man. 


Membership: Regular members, 33; members-at- 
large, 11. 


Purpose and Activities: To improve the work un- 
dertaken by health councils, by providing for the ex- 
change of experiences and the review of problems 
of mutual interest; and to stimulate the extension 
of the health council idea. The health council is es- 
sentially a coordinating body, organized to promote 
the efficient administration of public health work, 
foster community planning, eliminate duplication 
of effort, and stimulate new services. 


National Committee on Homemaker 
Service (1939); name changed in 1946 from 
Committee on Supervised Homemaker Service; 
Children’s Aid Society, 154 East 45th St., New 
York 17; Lena E. Cochran, Chairman. 


Purpose and Activities: In cooperation with the 
Family Service Association of America, the Child 
Welfare League of America, and the U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, to promote standards of homemaker 
service, to further the extension of such service, to 
encourage community planning for the effective use 
of the service, to encourage the initiation of studies 
and the preparation of material, to correlate exist- 
ing homemaker programs in the various social agen- 
cies, and to give consultation to agencies planning 
to initiate such programs. Meetings, which are open 
to representatives of agencies having homemaker 
service or who are contemplating such programs, 
are held at the National Conference of Social Work 
and at a two-day session in the autumn. Material on 
various phases of the subject and a directory of - 
agencies providing homemaker service are available 
through the Children’s Bureau, which also issues 
mimeographed releases from time to time. 


National Committee on Housing, Inc. 
(1941); name changed in 1943 from National 
Committee on the Housing Emergency; 1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 10; Henry M. Propper, 
Executive Vice Chairman. 


Purpose and Activities: To be a constructive force 
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«for the solution of the nation’s housing and com- 
munity planning problems; to present and appraise 
hew methods and new approaches in planning, 
financing, land assembly, and construction which 
will hasten the rehousing of America; to initiate 
studies and evaluate and report current movements 
in housing and community development; and to 
create a public awareness, understanding, and inter- 
est in this field. Among recently completed studies 
are: Neighborhood Design and Control, Your Stake 
in Community Planning, Cost Measurement in Ur- 
ban Redevelopment, Planning Neighborhood Shop- 
ping Centers, Farm Housing — A Case Study, and 


. .Your Building Code. At the invitation of the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Health a mission from the Commit- - 


tee went to Great Britain in 1945 to confer and 
advise on housing and planning and reported its 
observations in Britain Faces Its Housing Emerg- 
ency. Urban redevelopment studies are now under 
way in 7 typical major American cities under the 
sponsorship of the Committee to determine the fea- 
sibility of the various programs that have been sug- 
gested thus far. The Committee has conducted a 
country-wide program to encourage construction by 
private enterprise of housing for Negro families 
and is planning to expand considerably its work in 
the farm housing field. It is also conducting an ex- 
tensive study of the effect of local taxation on low- 
cost home construction. 


Periodical: Tomotrrow’s Town, monthly, to mem- 
bers only. 


National Committee on Maternal Health, 
Inc. (1923); 2 East 103d St., New York 29; 
Dr. E. T. Engle, Research Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote scientific re- 
search in human sex biology, especially medical 
aspects of human fertility, including contraception, 
sterility, sterilization, abortion, and marriage coun- 
seling. The Committee refrains from propaganda 
and service to lay persons or groups. Its publica- 
tions include books, and papers in standard medical 
journals. 


National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, Inc. (1909); 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19; Dr. George S. Stevenson, Medical Di- 
rector. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 800 
(through election); contributing associate mem- 
bers, approximately 1,200 (open to the public) ; 
associated state mental hygiene societies, 30. 


Activities: The Committee works for the conserva- 
tion of mental health; reduction and prevention of 
mental and nervous disorders and defects; improved 
care and treatment of persons suffering from men- 
tal diseases; special training and supervision of the 
feeble-minded; and the acquisition and dissemina- 
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tion of reliable information on these subjects and 
on mental factors involved in the problems of edu- 
cation, industry, delinquency, dependency, and 
others related to the broad field of human behavior. 
The Committee publishes occasional bulletins on 
psychiatric rehabilitation. 


Periodicals: Mental Hygiene, quarterly, $3.00 a 
year; Understanding the Child, quarterly, $1.00 a 
year. 


National Committee on Post-War Immi- 
gration Policy (1944); Room 815, 36 West 
44th St., New York 18; Dr. William S. Bernard, 
Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 200; organizations, 15 
national. 


Purpose: To study the conditions and facts relating 
to immigration in the postwar period, to examine 
the relationship between present policy and the so- 
cial and economic needs of the United States, to 
analyze current immigration policy in the light of 
the basic ideals of American democracy, to educate 
the public so that the problem of immigration can 
be dealt with in a spirit of objectivity, and to inter- 
pret technical scientific findings on immigration 
matters to the layman. 


National Committee on Prisons and 
Prison Labor, Inc. (1909); 44 Wall St., 
New York 5; William S. Bennet, President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 2,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To unite and concentrate 
the efforts of all persons interested in the bettering 
of penal and correctional systems; to conduct in- 
vestigations and make recommendations respecting 
the construction, equipment, and conduct of penal 
and correctional institutions; to formulate and 
make effective a system for penalizing crime which 
will be just to the state, the prisoner, the prison- 
er’s family, industry, and the free workman; and to 
study the whole problem of labor in prisons and 
correctional institutions to the end that all prison- 
ers may be so employed as to promote their welfare 
and at the same time to reimburse the institution 
for the expense of maintenance, while preventing 
unfair competition between prison-made goods and 
products of free labor and securing to their depend- 
ent families a fair proportion of the earnings of 
prisoners. The Committee is authorized to serve as 
a relief society with respect to prisoners of war, 
when called upon by qualified authority. 


National Committee on Service to Vet- 
erans of the National Social Welfare 


Assembly (1944); 930 H St.. NW., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C.; Roy E. Johnson, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 19. 
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Purpose: To assist in over-all planning to assure 
adequate services to veterans, to provide advice and 
information to national voluntary agencies about 
service to veterans, to offer guidance to communi- 
ties through local agencies and councils of social 
agencies, and to consult in an advisory capacity with 
governmental agencies. 


National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties (1910); 1317 F St., NW., Washington 4, 
D. C.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 2,500; or- 
ganizations and institutions, 1,700. 


Purpose and Activities: To evaluate and offer con- 
structive criticism of present-day social welfare 
problems and programs; and to assist Catholic 
groups to standardize, coordinate, and interpret 
their existing programs and formulate necessary 
new ones. Its activities include an annual meeting, 
regional meetings, surveys, studies, research, litera- 
ture, field visits, and representation on national 
committees. 


Periodicals; Catholic Charities Review, monthly, 
$1.00 a year; Annual Proceedings, $2.00 a copy. 


National Conference of Christians and 
Jews (1928) ; 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16; 
Everett R. Clinchy, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 60,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote justice, amity, 
understanding, and cooperation among Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestants in the United States; and to 
analyze, moderate, and finally eliminate intergroup 
prejudices which disfigure and distort religious, 
business, social, and political relations, with a view 
to the establishment of a social order in which the 
religious ideals of brotherhood and justice shall 
become the standards of human relationships. The 
Conference is an association of individuals, not of 
officials commissioned by their respective religious 
bodies. It does not aim at any sort of union or amal- 
gamation of religious bodies or at modifying any 
of the distinctive beliefs of its members. The Con- 
ference functions through national religious, edu- 
cational, and civic agencies to promote intercul- 
tural education. 


Periodical: Conference, The Magazine of Human 
Relations, quarterly, 50 cents a year. 


National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws (1892) ; First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Omaha 2; Barton H. Kuhns, 
Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, as a rule 3 from each 
state. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote uniformity in 


state laws on all subjects where uniformity is 
deemed desirable and practicable. Laws drafted in 
fields of interest to social work include desertion 
and nonsupport, illegitimacy, narcotic drugs, vet- 
erans’ guardianship, and vital statistics. 


Periodical: Handbook, annually, $3.00 a copy. 


National Conference for Cooperation in 
Health Education (1938); Public Schools, 
Clayton, Mo.; John L. Bracken, Chairman. 


Membership: Organizations, 48 national. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide a national 
forum of organizations at that level for consulta- 
tion and study on special health problems. Repre- 
sentatives are chosen to initiate and promote study 
on the most pressing problems selected by the 
membership. Projects chosen at the 1945 confer- 
ence in order of preference were: cooperative plan- 
ning of the school health program at the 3 levels, 
national, state, and local; development of stand- 
ards in health education by the teacher-training in- 
stitutions; and standardization of school health 
examinations. The work on implementation of the 
above projects has been initiated by representatives 
of the U.S. Public Health Service, the Committee 
of Standards and Surveys of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges, and the Joint Commit- 
tee on Health Problems in Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the American 


Medical Association. 


National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions (1938); 1126 East 59th St., Chicago 37; 
Evelyn Millis Duvall, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 2,500; organizations, 5 
regional and 20 state. 


Purpose and Activities: To advance the cultural 
values that are now principally secured through fam- 
ily relations for the advantage of the individual and 


the strength of the nation. The Conference seeks to 


unite in this common objective persons now work- 
ing in the following different fields of family re- 
search and welfare: biology, child study, education, 
eugenics, family economics, family social work, fam- 
ily and marriage counseling, home economics, law, 
maternal health, medical care, parent education, par- 
ent-teacher work, psychiatry, psychology, religion, 
school and home visiting, social security, and soci- 
ology. The Conference holds national, regional, and 
state meetings. It has the following committees: 
Economic Basis of the Family, Education for Mar- 
riage and the Family, Eugenics and the Family, Mar- 
riage and Family Counseling, Marriage and Family 
Law, Marriage and Family Research, Problems of 
Youth, and Religion and the Family. 


Periodical: Marriage and Family Living, 4 issues 
yearly, $1.50 a year. 
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National Conference of Jewish Social 
Welfare (1899); 1841 Broadway, New York 
23; Herbert H. Aptekar, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 725; organizations, 237. 


Purpose: To provide a forum for the consideration 
and discussion of problems and principles of Jewish 
welfare and of programs of Jewish social agencies, 
and to formulate principles and programs for the 
enrichment of Jewish life and of social and economic 
welfare. 


Periodicals: Jewish Social Service Quarterly, $3.00 
- a year; Proceedings, annually, $2.00 a copy. 


National Conference of Juvenile Agen- 
cies (1903) ; Woodbine, N. J.; E. L. Johnstone, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 350. 


Activities: The Conference conducts special studies 
in the field of correctional work and rehabilitative 
programs among juveniles. Annual conventions are 
held for discussion and dissemination of informa- 
tion. The membership consists of executives of in- 
stitutions for juvenile delinquents, probation and 
parole officers, juvenile court workers, the judici- 
ary, special-class teachers, social workers, psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, and others in the field of train- 
ing, rehabilitation, and correction of the youthful 
offender. The Conference is affiliated with the 
American Prison Association. 


Periodical: The Proceedings, 4 issues yearly, $1.50 
a year. 


‘National Conference of Social Work 
(1873) ; 82 North High St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 
Howard R. Knight, General Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 7,500; or- 
ganizations, approximately 450. 


Purpose and Activities: To facilitate discussion of 
problems and methods of human improvement, to 
increase the efficiency of agencies and institutions 
devoted to this cause, and to disseminate informa- 
tion. Platforms are not formulated. The Conference 
is now organized in 5 continuous sections: Social 
Case Work, Social Group Work, Community Or- 
ganization, Social Action, and Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration. 

Periodicals : Conference Bulletin, quarterly, 50 cents 
a year; Proceedings, annually, free to members pay- 
ing $5.00 or more; extra copies obtainable from the 
Columbia University Press at $5.00 plus postage. 


National Conference on State Parks 
(1921); 901 Union Trust Bldg., Washington 5, 
D. C.; Harlean James, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 500. 


National Agencies—Voluntary 


Purpose and Activities: To inform the public 
through a central clearinghouse of information and 
by publications, conferences, courses of training in 
schools and colleges, and other educational means 
of the value of state parks, historic sites, forests, 
and preserves suitable for recreation, study of natu- 
ral history and science, and preservation of wild- 
life and conservation of natural scenery. The Con- 
ference promotes development within the states of 
well-balanced state park systems, to the end that 
every citizen of the United States shall have easy ac- 
cess to state recreation areas and appreciate their 
value as a recognized form of land use. 


Periodicals: Planning and Civic Comment, quar- 
terly; American Planning and Civic Annual (sec- 
tion on State Parks) ; to members only. 


National Conference of State Small Loan 
Supervisors (1935); Room 700, 130 East 
22d St., New York 10; Eleanor Nissley, Secre- 
tary. 


Activities: The Conference is an informal organiza- 
tion for interchange of information and mutual con- 
tact for the purpose of improving public supervi- 
sion of the small loan business. The Conference 
holds an annual meeting, and supplies standard 
forms for the use of state banking departments. 


National Conference of Superintendents 
of Juvenile Training Schools and Re- 
formatories (1923); State School, Orange 
Co. (near Warwick), N. Y.; Herbert D. Wil- 
liams, Secretary. 


Membership: Training school and reformatory su- 
perintendents, elected by existing members. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide an opportunity 
for informal discussion of professional problems. 
Meetings are held annually in New York City. They 
are not open to the public. 


National Conference of Tuberculosis 
Secretaries (1923); 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19; Edward K. Funkhouser, President. 


Membership: Professional. workers: of national, 
state, county, city, and town anti-tuberculosis asso- 
ciations affiliated with the National Tuberculosis 
Association. 


Purpose: To cooperate through its advisory commit- 
tees on administrative practice, health education, 
public relations and publicity, rehabilitation, and 
Christmas seal sale with the National Tuberculosis 
Association; to study, initiate, and promote pro- 
cedures recommended by the advisory and other 
committees; to correlate activities of local and state 
tuberculosis associations with policies approved by 
the Conference and the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation; and to develop professional standards for 
workers in tuberculosis associations. 
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National Congress of American Indians 
(1944); Claremore, Okla.; N. B. Johnson, 


President. 


Membership: Individuals, 3,000; organizations, 6 
local ; Indian tribes, 50. 


Purpose: To secure to members of Indian tribes and 
their descendants the rights and benefits to which 
they are entitled under the laws of the United States, 
the several states, and Alaska; to enlighten the pub- 
lic toward a better understanding of the Indian 
race; to preserve Indian cultural values; to seek 
an equitable adjustment of tribal affairs; to secure 
and to preserve rights under Indian treaties with 
the United States; and otherwise to promote the 
common welfare of the American Indians. 


Periodical: NCAI News-Letter, quarterly, $1.00 a 
year, 


National Congress of Colored Parents 
and Teachers (1926); 123 South Queen St., 
Dover, Del.; Mrs. William W. M. Henry, 
President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 80,000; 
organizations, 20 state and approximately 3,000 
local. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote child welfare in 
home, school, church, and community; to raise the 
standards of home life; to secure more adequate 
laws for the care and protection of women and chil- 
dren; to bring into closer relation the home and the 
school, that parents and teachers may cooperate in- 
telligently in the training of the child; and to de- 
velop between educators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for every child the high- 
est advantages in physical, mental, moral, and spirit- 
ual education. Activities include, among others, the 
following interests: child hygiene, home economics, 
eradication of illiteracy, juvenile protection, motion 
pictures, parent education study classes, preschool 
study clubs, recreation, social hygiene, summer 
round-up of children, and vocational education. 


Periodical: Our National Family, quarterly, free. 


National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers (1897); 600 South Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago 5; Mrs. L. W. Hughes, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 3,910,106; . organiza- 
tions, approximately 25,000 local parent-teacher 
associations in 48 states, the District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the welfare of 
children and youth in home, school, church, and 
community; to raise the standards of home life; to 
secure adequate laws for the care and protection 
of children and youth; to bring into closer relation 
the home and the school, that parents and teachers 


may cooperate intelligently in the training of the 
child; and to develop between educators and the 
general public such united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advantages in physical, 
mental, social, and spiritual education. Standing 
committees carry on activities in the fields of art, 
character and spiritual education, the exceptional 
child, health and the summer round-up of the chil- 
dren, home and family life, juvenile protection, leg- 
islation, mental hygiene, parent education, radio, 
reading and library service, recreation, rural serv- 
ice, safety, school education, school lunch, social 
hygiene, and world citizenship. The present pro- 
gram emphasizes nation-wide provisions for the 
health and physical welfare of all children; equal 
educational opportunities for all children; training 
for home and family life; building of character 
and of spiritual values in home, school, church, and 
community; and intensified effort to bring about 
intercultural and interracial understanding as a 
first. important step toward world peace and social 
progress. 


Periodicals: National Congress Bulletin, 11 issues 
yearly, 20 cents a year; National Parent-Teacher: 
The P.T.A. Magazine, ro issues yearly, $1.00 a 
year; Annual Proceedings, $1.50 a copy. 


National Consumers League (1899); 348 
Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14; Elizabeth S. Ma- 


gee, General Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 2,000; organizations, 10 
in 9 states, each with its own membership. 


Purpose: To awaken consumers’ interest in their re- 
sponsibility for conditions under which goods are 
made and distributed; to promote the enactment of 
minimum wage and maximum hour laws, the elimi- 
nation of child labor and industrial home work, the 
regulation of night work, the extension of labor law 
coverage, and the expansion and improvement of 
the social security system ; to promote the acceptance 
of the principle of collective bargaining; and to fur- 
ther the effective enforcement of labor laws. 


Periodical: Bulletin, quarterly, 50 cents a year. 


National Council of Catholic Men (1920) ; 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., NW., Washington 5, 
D. C.; Frank J. Potts, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: National affiliated bodies, 11; con- 
stituent local bodies, 1,091 parish councils, 696 
Knights of Columbus councils, 386 Holy Name So- 
cieties, and 325 other diocesan and local Catholic so- 
cieties. 


Purpose and Activities: To represent under the guid- 
ance of the Hierarchy the united voice of the Catho- 
lic laymen of the country in all matters of Catholic 
concern and matters affecting the general public wel- 
fare. The Council aims to organize a diocesan coun- 
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cil in every diocese of the country, such councils fed- 
erating but not supplanting any established organi- 
zations. It carries on adult education through its 
Catholic Evidence Bureau, and conducts 2 nation- 
wide weekly radio programs known as the Catholic 
Hour and the Hour of Faith. The Council is the 
Men’s Branch of the Lay Organizations Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


National Council of Catholic Women 
(1920) ; 1312 Massachusetts Ave., NW., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.; Ruth Craven, Executive Secre- 
tary. 


Membership: Organizations, approximately 4,500, 
of which 18 are national, 7 state, and the others 
local. 


Activities: As an integral part of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, the Council serves as the 
medium through which Catholic women may speak 
and act as a unit on matters of public interest, stimu- 
lates the efficiency and usefulness of existing or- 
ganizations of Catholic women, and renders assist- 
ance to the work of all local Catholic women’s or- 
ganizations. Among the Council’s national commit- 
tees are the following: Cooperating with Catholic 
Charities, Cooperating with the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, Family and Parent Education, 
Immigration, International Relations, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Public Relations, Shrines in 
the Home, Social Action, Study Clubs, and Youth. 
The Council sponsors the National Catholic School 
of Social Service. 


Periodical: Monthly Message to Affiliated Organi- 
zations, $1.00 a year. 


National Council of Housing Associa- 
tions (1940) ; name changed in 1946 from Na- 
tional Committee of Housing Associations; 
Washington Housing Association, 1301 N St., 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Sydney Maslen, Chair- 
man. 


Membership: Organizations, 9 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote both public and 
private housing; and to encourage better regulatory 
housing codes and improved methods of enforce- 
ment, in addition to public housing and slum clear- 
ance. The Council is composed of executives of 
citizen housing associations located in Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Washington, D. C. It facilitates 
cooperation between the representatives of these 
housing associations and aids in the creation or 
strengthening of citizen housing activity in neigh- 
boring communities. The membership of its con- 
stituent organizations is primarily composed of per- 
sons holding no official housing positions. 


National Agencies—Voluntary 


National Council of Jewish Tubercu- 
losis Institutions (1942); name changed in 
1946 from Council of National Jewish Tubercu- 
losis Institutions; 1706 Welton St., Denver 2; 
Bernard S. Coleman, Director. 


Membership: Organizations, 3 national, 1 regional, 
and 4 local Jewish tuberculosis hospitals. 


Purpose and Activities: To recommend to the gov- 
erning boards of the member institutions legisla- 
tion, programs, and measures for a coordinated ap- 
proach on all subjects applicable to concerted and 
unified action by the institutions, in order to im- 
prove the program of service in the field of anti- 
tuberculosis effort. The Council urges active co- 
operation with local Jewish social agencies and 
physicians in identifying cases of tuberculosis and 
in providing necessary hospitalization and after- 
care, and carries on statistical and social service 
studies on tuberculosis among the Jewish people. 


National Council of Jewish Women, Inc. 
(1893); 1819 Broadway, New York 23; Mrs. 
Elsie Elfenbein, Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 65,000; sections, 200; 
junior sections, 100; regional conferences, 10. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote a program con- 
cerned with the following: overseas service, serv- 
ice to foreign born, social welfare, international 
relations and peace, contemporary Jewish affairs, 
and social legislation. Specific study and welfare 
programs are carried out by the local sections, un- 
der the guidance of national committees and the 
professional staff at national headquarters, fre- 
quently in cooperation with governmental and 
other national organizations. The sections conduct 
such long-term welfare projects as: children’s 
health and recreation services, summer camps, work 
with the handicapped, scholarships, and recreation 
for the aged. Each of the following 5 national de- 
partments issues regular informational bulletins 
and study courses: Contemporary Jewish Affairs, 
International Relations and Peace, Overseas Activi- 
ties, Social Legislation, and Social Welfare. In 1946 
the Council’s former National Service to Foreign 
Born was consolidated with the National Refugee 
Service to form the United Service for New Ameri- 
cans, Inc. 


Periodical: The Council Woman, quarterly, free. 


National Council of Juvenile Court 


Judges (1937); name changed in 1944 from 
Association of Juvenile Court Judges of Amer- 


ica; 2240 West Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8; Judge 
Frank H. Bicek, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 380 juvenile court judges 
(including 2 in Canada) ; organizations, 7 affiliated 
state associations. 


Purpose: To promote, organize, and develop juve- 
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nile courts throughout North America; to interpret 
the philosophy of the juvenile court and to secure 
uniform legislation in the various states, enabling 
the courts to function efficiently and effectively; to 
foster studies and surveys in juvenile and related 
fields; to cooperate with governmental and volun- 
tary agencies in developing and coordinating child 
welfare services; and to engage in such other activi- 
ties as may be necessary for the improvement of 
juvenile courts, the welfare of their wards, and the 
services they perform in their communities. 


Periodicals: Quarterly Bulletin; Annual Proceed- 
ings. 


National Council on Naturalization and 
Citizenship (1930); 1775 Broadway, New 
York 19; Ruth Z. Murphy, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 165; organizations, 55. 


Activities: The Council is a central agency which 
makes and publishes studies and assembles infor- 
mation about citizenship and naturalization laws, 
procedure, organized naturalization aid, and related 
matters; and works for legislative and administra- 
tive improvements. 


National Council of Negro Women, Inc. 
(1935); 1318 Vermont Ave., NW., Washington 
5, D. C.; Mame Mason Higgins, Executive Di- 
rector. 


Membership: Individuals, 950,000; organizations, 
19 national and 32 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To disseminate information 
on the joint activities of Negro and white women 
and on those issues that vitally affect the lives of 
Negro women; to interpret the problems, needs, and 
aspirations of Negro women to themselves and to 
the community; to educate Negro women for, and 
to stimulate them to take full advantage of, all 
democratic rights and privileges; and to build good 
will and mutual understanding through programs 
designed to promote better intraracial, interracial, 
and international relations. The Council maintains 
regular contacts with Negro women in communities 
throughout the country by its national affiliates and 
their local branches. It embraces organizations from 
church, fraternal, industrial, professional, educa- 
tional, and civic groups. The Council’s general pro- 
gram covers citizenship, consumer education, em- 
ployment; family life, interracial relationships, pub- 
lic affairs, religion, youth, etc. 


Periodicals: Telefact (a news bulletin), monthly; 
Aframerican Woman’s Journal, quarterly; $2.00 a 
year for both. 


National Council of Parent Education 
(1926) ; 221 West 57th St., New York 19; Mrs. 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Chairman. 


Activities: During 1945, members of the govern- 


ing Board of the Council cooperated in the develop- 
ment of the Parent Education Clearing House, main- 
tained by Parents’ Magazine. The Council is in the 
process of reorganization, with plans to constitute 
itself as a committee of individual members and to 
coordinate its efforts with other agencies working 
in its field. 


National Council for a Permanent Fair 
Employment Practice Commission 
(1944) ; 930 F St., NW., Washington 4, D. C.; 
Mrs. Anna Arnold Hedgeman, Executive Secre- 
tary. 


Purpose and Activities: To secure enactment of the 
bill to establish a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Commission. The Council acts as a clearing- 
house for disbursement of educational and legisla- 
tive information to its 67 coordinating national or- 


‘ganizations and 98 local councils throughout the 


country. Legislative bulletins and newsletters are 
issued every 2 or 3 weeks. 


National Council on Rehabilitation 
(1942) ; name changed in 1943 from Council on 
Rehabilitation; 1790 Broadway, New York 19; 
Chauncey S. Truax, Executive Director. 


Membership: Organizations, approximately 59 
agencies representing the medical professions, so- 
cial service and health organizations, industry, 
labor, and other groups interested in the rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled. 


Purpose and Activities: To act as a medium of ex- 
change of information on all phases of rehabilita- 
tion and as an advisory body on this subject to all 
agencies, governmental as well as voluntary, con- 
cerned with rehabilitation. The Council conducts 
inquiries and research into such subjects as de- 
fining the processes of rehabilitation and person- 
nel qualifications, standards, and facilities for 
training. It publishes a monthly news letter and 
timely and pertinent reports that might not other- 
wise be made available, including an annotated 
bibliography on rehabilitation. It also affiliates state 
councils organized along similar lines for a com- 
parable purpose, consisting of agencies operating 
on state-wide or local levels. 


Periodical: News Letter, monthly, $1.00 a year. 


National Council of State Agencies for 
the Blind (1943) ; 1060 Broad St., Newark 2; 
George F. Meyer, Acting President. 


Membership: Individuals, 29, each representing a 
state agency for the blind. 


Purpose: To make possible an interchange of views 
on professional standards, policies, and administra- 
tive matters affecting agencies with state-supported 
and state-wide programs of services for the blind; 
and to furnish a medium for such agencies to co- 
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ordinate their points of view with reference to fed- 
eral legislation and other common problems. 


National Council of Women of the 
United States, Inc. (1888); 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22; Mrs. Ambrose N. Diehl, 
President. 


Membership: Organizations, 20 national. 


Purpose and Activities: To unite member organiza- 
tions in a national council affiliated with the Inter- 
national Council of Women, to serve as a clearing- 
house for the dissemination of information concern- 
ing the activities and methods of organized woman- 
hood, and to initiate and promote national projects 
which are in harmony with the general purposes of 
the Council, which was founded for the practical 
implementation of the Golden Rule. Among the 
Council’s committees are the following: Citizenship, 
Domestic Economy, Economic and Legal Status of 
Women, Education, Fine Arts, Housing, Human 
Relations, Letters, Music, Public Health, Radio, 
Social Hygiene, United Nations, and Western 
Hemisphere. 


National Crime Prevention Institute, 
Inc. (1936); 41 Press Bldg., 100 Washington 
Sq., East, New York 3; Frederic Thrasher, Act- 
ing Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 206. 


Purpose: To act as a clearinghouse of crime pre- 
vention information; to provide machinery for con- 
ference and voluntary cooperation looking toward 
the coordination of crime prevention activities in 
city, state, and nation; to develop and carry on crime 
prevention programs in areas of this field not now 
occupied by other agencies until such time as other 
agencies are ready to carry on such functions; and to 


promote public education for crime control through © 


use of recognized channels of publicity, such as 
press, radio, motion picture, public meeting, and 
other available media. 


National Dental Hygiene Association, 
Inc. (1940) ; 934 Shoreham Bldg., Washington 
5, D. C.; Randolph G. Bishop, Executive Secre- 
tary. ; 


Purpose: To better the dental health of the Ameri- 
can people by working in cooperation with the den- 
tal and medical professions, governmental and 
voluntary health and welfare agencies, and lay or- 
ganizations to stimulate dental research; to en- 
courage the formation of community committees 
for dental health; to develop public appreciation of 
the importance of dental health and the need for 
more adequate public support for dental health 
programs; to increase and improve dental health 
education and treatment programs for children; to 
provide factual literature for lay groups; to inte- 


grate dental health as a part of and in proper re- 
lationship to the general health programs of exist- 
ing organizations; and to carry out educational cam- 
paigns and conferences. 


Periodical: Dental Health, quarterly, $1.00 a year. 


National Desertion Bureau, Inc. (1911); 
71 West 47th St., New York 19; Charles Zunser, 
Secretary. 


Membership: Organizations, 55 local Jewish fed- 
erations and family welfare agencies. 


Purpose: To locate Jewish family deserters; to in- 
duce them to reunite with or support their families, 
or failing this to prosecute them according to law; 
to act in a general legal advisory capacity in matters 
of domestic relations; and to institute and contest 
matrimonial actions at the réquest of constituent 
agencies. 


National Education Association of the 
United States (1857); 1201 16th St., NW., 
Washington 6, D. C.; W. E. Givens, Executive 
Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 340,000; affiliated or- 
ganizations, 52 state and 1,507 local. 


Purpose and Activities; To elevate the character and 
advance the interests of teaching, and to promote 
the cause of education in the United States. The 
activities of the Association related to the broad 
field of social work are indicated by the following 
departments: Adult Education; American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion; American Association of School Administra- 
tors; Elementary School Principles; Home Eco- 
nomics; International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren; Lip Reading; National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals; National Council for the So- 
cial Studies; National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion; Rural Education; and Vocational Education. 
Committees in this field include: Citizenship, Credit 
Unions, International Relations, Professional Ethics, 
Teacher Preparation and Certification, and Tenure 
and Academic Freedom. 


Periodicals; Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation, monthly except July, August, and Septem- 
ber, $3.00 a year; Research Bulletins, 5 issues yearly, 
$1.00 a year; Proceedings, annually, $3.00 a copy. 


National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., The 
(1919); 1819 Broadway, New York 23; Olive 
H. Huston, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 100,000; organizations, 
1,800 local clubs in 48 state federations, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. 


Activities: The Federation offers the alert business 
and professional woman opportunity to keep in- 
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formed and to have a part in the solution of eco- 
nomic and social problems of vital importance to 
her. Through study, cooperation, and legislation it 
works for the advancement of women and helps 
young women toward better preparation for suitable 
occupations. The Federation takes the professional 
advancement of women as its special responsibility, 
exploring. opportunities for women in fields of 
work, studying their progress in vocations, and en- 
deavoring to elevate standards in requirements and 
rewards. To this end it is taking action toward such 
important goals as economic development for post- 
war jobs; sound employer-employe relations; ade- 
quate educational, training, and counseling facili- 
ties; and a workable foreign policy. 


Periodical: Independent Woman, monthly, $1.50 a 
year. 


National Federation of Settlements, Inc. 
(1911); 147 Avenue B, New York 9; Lillie M. 
Peck, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 549; organizations, 205. 


Purpose and Activities: To reinforce all phases of 
federated activity among neighborhood agencies, 
to bring together the results of settlement experi- 
ence throughout the country, to secure capable re- 
cruits, to urge measures of state and national legisla- 
tion suggested by settlement experience, and to 
promote the better organization of neighborhood 
life generally. The Federation offers advisory and 
field staff services covering: community surveys, 
agency activities and program, and social education 
and action; research, particularly in local commu- 
nity organization and interracial problems; and re- 
cruiting, training, and placing staff workers. The 
Federation has standing committees on Personnel 
and Employment Practices, Recreation and Edu- 
cation, and Social Education and Action. Reprints 
and special bulletins are issued. 


Periodical: Round Table, issued irregularly, to 
members only. 


National Florence Crittenton Mission 
(1883); 408 Duke St., Alexandria, Va.; Dr. 
Robert S. Barrett, President. 


Membership: Organizations, 60 maternity homes. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the care of un- 
married mothers and their children in its affiliated 
maternity homes and hospitals, and in general to 
promote preventive and protéctive work for young 
girls. Associated with the national organization are 
60 maternity homes for unmarried mothers located 
throughout the United States. Complete prenatal, 
obstetrical, and postnatal service is rendered either 
in the home or in a hospital associated with it. Every 
effort is made to have each mother retain the cus- 
tody of her child. 


Periodical; Bulletin, quarterly, 50 cents a year. 


National Forum on Deafness and Speech 
Pathology (1918) ; 818 South Kingshighway, 
St. Louis 10; Dr. Helen S. Lane, Chairman of 
Executive Committee. 


Membership: Individuals, 100. 


Purpose and Activities: To investigate recent scien- 
tific trends in the education of the deaf, to demon- 
strate new speech methods, and to diffuse knowledge 
relating to oral and acoustic training. The organiza- 
tion is interested in the preschool deaf child and 
spastic children with speech defects; and in pre- 
ventive measures, rehabilitation, education, and all 
phases of deafness and speech pathology. 


National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, Inc. (1938); 120 Broadway, New 
York 5; Basil O’Connor, President. 


Purpose and Activities: To lead, direct, and unify 
the fight on every phase of infantile paralysis. The 
Foundation supports laboratory and clinical research 
in infantile paralysis, establishes standards for after- 
care, conducts educational programs, and supports 
public health authorities in efforts to combat out- 
breaks of the disease. Most of the nation’s 3,050 
counties are covered by Foundation chapters which 
furnish funds for medical treatment and care of pa- 
tients, cooperate with medical authorities during 
epidemics, and conduct local educational activities. 


Periodical: National Foundation News, monthly, 
free. 


National Health Council (1921); 1790 
Broadway, New York 19; Dudley P. Gilbert, 


Business Manager. 


Membership: Active members, 16 national volun- 
tary agencies; advisory members, 2 federal agencies; 
associate members, 4 national voluntary agencies. 
For list of member agencies see NATIONAL Asso- 
CIATIONS IN SOCIAL WorK in Part One. 


Purpose and Activities :\To coordinate the activities 
of its member organizations; to carry on joint proj- 
ects in the field of public health, such as those en- 
gaged in by its several committees and its coopera- 
tive program on the prevention of congenital syphi- 
lis; and to provide a service department for carrying 
on office and field activities, publications, etc. The 
Council maintains the National Health Library. The 
National Health Series, consisting of 20 volumes, 
has been prepared under the auspices of the Coun- 
cil. The comprehensive 3-year study of the activi- 
ties of voluntary health agencies in the United 
States, launched by the Council in 1942, has been 
completed. In 1945 the Council organized the 
Citizens Planning Committee to furnish leader- 
ship for a movement to coordinate the work of the 
20,000 voluntary health agencies of the country. 
The Council serves as the Health Division of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly. 
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National Health and Welfare Retire- 
ment Association, Inc. (1945); 441 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17; Homer Wickenden, 
Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 7,000; organizations, 
850 local. 


Purpose: To establish and maintain a retirement 
system for the purpose of providing pension bene- 
fits to employes of nonprofit organizations in the 
United States and Canada devoted to charitable, 
health, or welfare work, including religious and 
research organizations performing any charitable, 
health, or welfare work, and educational organiza- 
tions engaged in such work or providing training 
therefor. 


Periodical: Benefits, 3 or 4 issues yearly, free. 


National Industries for the Blind, Inc. 
(1938); 15 West 16th St., New York 11; C. C. 


Kleber, General Manager. 


Purpose: To standardize and promote the sale of 
blind-made products on a nonprofit basis, and to 
act as the allocating agency for orders for blind- 
made products received from the federal govern- 
ment. The organization was founded by the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind. 


National Information Bureau, Inc. 
(1918); 205 East 42d St., New York 17; D. 
Paul Reed, Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, foundations, firms, and 
organizations such as community chests, chambers 
of commerce, welfare departments, etc. 


Activities: The organization engages in a coopera- 
tive effort for the protection of the contributing pub- 
lic and for the proper standardization of social, 
civic, and philanthropic agencies in the national, in- 
ternational, and interstate field. Reports on such 
agencies are furnished to members. Advisory service 
is given to organizations, including constructive 
help toward achieving acceptable standards of ad- 
ministration and financial control. The Bureau pub- 
lishes a Giver’s Guide to National Philanthropies 
and issues periodic news letters. 


National Jail Association (1938) ; 135 East 
15th St., New York 3; Roberts J. Wright, Ex- 


ecutive Secretary. 
Membership: Individuals, approximately 500. 


Purpose and Activities: 'To band together all those 
concerned with or interested in the custody and 
care of persons awaiting trial, serving sentence, or 
otherwise confined in jails, with a view to improv- 
ing the conditions and systems under which such 
persons are treated. The Association is an affiliate of 
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the American Prison Association, and with that As- 
sociation is the sponsor of The Prison World, a 
publication devoted to the progressive administra- 
tion of jails, prisons, reformatories, and other penal 
and correctional institutions. 


Periodical: The Prison World, bimonthly, $2.00 a 
year (published in cooperation with the American 
Prison Association). 


National Jewish Welfare Board (1917); 
145 East 32d St.. New York 16; Louis Kraft, 
Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 427,000; affiliated na- 
tional organizations, 38; regional organizations, 10; 
constituent societies, 288 YMHA’s, YWHA’s, and 
Jewish Centers. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the religious, 
intellectual, physical, and social well-being and de- 
velopment of Jews, especially young men and 
women, and to that end to stimulate the organiza- 
tion of Jewish Centers and other kindred societies; 
and to promote the religious and social welfare 
of servicemen and veterans. The Jewish Center 
Division (National Organization for Jewish Com- 
munity Centers) gives field service to communities 
in relation to Jewish Center work; promotes in- 
formal Jewish education, leadership training, serv- 
ice to community organizations, vocational guid- 
ance and individual counseling, cultural activities 
for refugees, and the recruiting, training, and place- 
ment of Jewish Center professional staff ; aids in es- 
tablishing and supervising country and home camps; 
prepares program bulletins and other program aids; 
and maintains contacts with government bureaus 
on matters involving citizen education for social — 
welfare. The Army and Navy Division serves Jew- 
ish men and women of the armed forces by the 
following means: recruiting and endorsing of 
rabbis to serve as chaplains; operation of USO 
clubs; service to troops of occupation; service to 
approximately 450 local committees in the United 
States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
China, and Western Europe; and help to service- 
men, veterans, and their families in dealing with 
their personal problems. The Women’s Division, 
composed of 9 national women’s organizations, 
serves the armed forces in this country and overseas 
by enlisting the cooperation of Jewish women’s 
groups in its camp and hospital program. Literature 
to aid and guide committees toward a better un- 
derstanding of the needs of returning veterans has 
been prepared and distributed to groups that have 
organized programs for civilian attitude educa- 
tion. 


Periodicals: News and Features, weekly, free; 
Newsletter, weekly, free; JWB Sentinel, monthly, 
free; Jewish Center, quarterly, $2.00 a year; Pro- 
gram Aids, quarterly, $2.00 a year; Women’s Divi- 
sion Bulletin, quarterly, free. 
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National Kindergarten Association 
(1909); 8 West 4oth St., New York 18; Bessie 
Locke, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 2,250. 


Purpose and Activities: To have kindergartens pro- 
vided for all of the nation’s children; and, toward 
this end, to get more public kindergartens opened 
under well-trained teachers and better kindergarten 
laws enacted. Field secretaries are employed in 
every state. Weekly articles dealing with child be- 
havior problems, prepared by experts, are issued 
free to 793 home demonstration agents through 
whom they benefit 386,461 homes, and to 931 news- 
papers and magazines in the United States through 
which they reach a circulation of over 33,496,848. 


National Lawyers Guild (1936); 902 2oth 
St., NW., Washington 6, D, C.; Martin Popper, 


Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 5,000; organizations, 
30 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To bring together all law- 
yers who regard adjustments to new conditions as 
more important than veneration of precedent, who 
recognize the importance of safeguarding and ex- 
tending the rights of workers and farmers and of 
maintaining our civil rights and liberties and our 
democratic institutions, and who look upon the 
law as a living and flexible instrument which must 
be adapted to the needs of the people. Among its 
committees are those concerned with the following 
subjects: American citizenship, civil rights and liber- 
ties, civil service, consumers’ and cooperative or- 
ganizations, criminal law and criminology, farm 
problems, immigration and naturalization, judiciary 
and the administration of justice, labor laws, legal 
service, professional ethics, social legislation, un- 
authorized practice of the law, and veterans’ affairs. 


Periodical: Lawyers Guild Review, bimonthly, 
$1.50 a year. 


National League of Nursing Education 
(1893); 1790 Broadway, New York 19; Ade- 
laide A. Mayo, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 8,954; organizations, 45 
state leagues. 


Purpose and Activities : To consider all questions re- 
lating to nursing education and standards for schools 
of nursing, and to cooperate with health and educa- 
tional agencies in the promotion of health teaching. 
Activities include research and study, accrediting of 
schools of nursing, preparation of books and pam- 
phlets, and organization of an annual convention 
for the discussion of the organization’s objectives. 
The League functions as the Department of Educa- 
tion of the American Nurses’ Association. | 


National League to Promote School At- 
tendance (1911); 108 Washington St., Cum- 
berland, Md.; Arthur G. Ramey, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 6oo. 


Purpose and Activities :'To promote education, pupil 
adjustment, attendance, and school social welfare 
service. The League supports efforts for the best 
legislative means of keeping children in school 
throughout the nation; studies trends in child labor 
activities, looking toward a time when no child will — 
be deprived of his birthright for an education or 
forced to enter the field of labor before completion 
of his education; recommends a case study on each 
problem of attendance which is aggravated by mal- 
adjustment either in school or at home; and sup- 
ports the demand for more adequate training for — 
people entering the field of attendance work. 


Periodicals : The National Leaguer, 10 issues during — 
the school year, $1.00 a year; Proceedings, annually. 


National Legion of Decency (1934); 35 
East 51st St., New York 22; Very Rev. Msgr. 
John J. McClafferty, Executive Secretary. 


Activities; These consist of the review and moral — 
classification of current feature motion pictures, and 
the publication and distribution of such classifica- — 
tions. The Motion Picture Department of the Inter- © 
national Federation of Catholic Alumnae is the offi- © 
cial reviewing agency for the Legion. | 


Periodical: National Legion of Decency List, © 
weekly, $2.50 (third class mail) and $3.50 a year 
(first class mail). 


National Medical Council on Birth Con- 
trol (1936); Room 1704, 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22; Dr. J. H. Upham, Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals, 196 physicians. 


Purpose: To establish and control all medical poli- — 
cies of the Planned Parenthood Federation of Amer- 
ica; to advance education in the techniques of con- 
traception through medical schools, postgraduate — 
seminars, and institutes on public health administra- 
tion; to formulate standards for contraceptive prac- _ 
tice and materials; and to initiate and correlate ap-— 
plied research in the clinical application of birth — 
control. i 


National Mental Health Foundation, | 
Inc. (1946); P. O. Box 7574, Philadelphia 1; 
Harold Barton, Executive Secretary. 1 


Membership: Individuals, 2,500. 


Purpose and Activities: To conduct a national men- 
tal health program of prevention, education, and — 
improvement. The Foundation, a nonprofit organiza- | 
tion, is an outgrowth of the former Mental Hygiene _ 
Program of Civilian Public Service. It seeks to por- 
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tray to the public the need for a comprehensive 
effort to prevent mental illness and deficiency and 
to support facilities for adequate treatment of 
nervous and mental disorders. The Foundation is 
prepared to assist local and state mental health 
groups and other organizations interested in pro- 
moting mental health with literature, posters, vis- 
ual aids, radio programs, and other types of edu- 
cational material, all of which are specifically de- 
signed for lay audiences. The preparation and dis- 
tribution of specially prepared training manuals 
and periodicals for institutional employes is an 
important activity. The Foundation’s Legal Divi- 
sion is engaged in making a country-wide survey of 
all laws pertaining to mental illness, and the re- 
sults will be available to all interested persons. All 
of the Foundation’s activities are reviewed by an 
advisory staff of prominent psychiatrists and pub- 
lic health administrators. 


Periodical: The Psychiatric Aid, monthly, $1.00 a 
year. 


National Music Week Committee (1924) ; 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10; C. M. Tremaine, 
Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, representatives of 33 na- 
tional agencies. 


Purpose: To promote the observance of National 
Music Week annually, beginning the first Sunday in 
May, with the local cooperation of schools, churches, 
clubs, stores, musical societies, music teachers, music 
dealers, and municipal authorities. Responsibility 
for the executive direction of the Committee is with 
the National Recreation Association. 


National Negro Congress (1935); 307 
Lenox Ave., New York 27; Max Yergan, Presi- 
dent. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 3,000,000 
Negro and white members, through local councils 
and affliated organizations. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote unity among 
individuals and organizations in a common struggle 
to secure full citizenship rights and complete in- 
tegration of Negro people into American life. Char- 
acteristic of the organization’s activities are the 
initiation and support of “jobs for Negroes” cam- 
paigns; legislative lobbying on all measures affect- 
ing education, employment, health, housing, and 
civil rights; activities on the labor front especially 
to further trade unionism among Negroes; mobili- 
zation of all members, as well as other citizens, 
for positive and continuing political action on 
crucial issues facing the nation; curbing of false 
racial theories expressed through degrading repre- 
sentation of Negroes in motion pictures, radio, the 
press, and the theater; and education through litera- 
ture and other media designed to increase under- 
standing of the role of our nation in preserving 
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peace in collaboration with the other members of 
the United Nations. 


Periodical: Congress View, monthly, $1.00 a year. 


National Nursing Council, Inc. (1940); 
name changed in 1945 from National Nursing 
Council for War Service; 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19; Mrs. Elmira B. Wickenden, R.N., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


Membership: Representatives of 3 federal and 11 
national voluntary agencies, and members-at-large. 


Purpose and Activities: To improve the health serv- 
ices of the nation through intelligent approach to 
the problems of quantity and quality of nursing 
services. The Council seeks to activate the ‘“Com- 
prehensive Program for Nation-wide Action in the 
Field of Nursing,’ which is a synthesis of postwar 
plans of the Council’s nursing member agencies 
brought together by its National Nursing Planning 
Committee. Projects under this program include 
the enrollment of student nurses; the determination 
of nursing resources and needs; a study of the 
organization, administration, control, and sources 
of financial support of schools and programs of 
nursing education; establishment of a single pro- 
fessional accrediting body to bring together and 
into harmony the varied accrediting services now 
offered by 8 different national groups; a study of 
the socio-economic status of nurses in comparison 
with workers of other selected occupations; and the 
establishment of a central clearing and information 
bureau to handle international nursing problems. 


National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, Inc. (1912) ; 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19; Ruth Houlton, R.N., General Direc- 
tor. 


Membership: Individuals, 10,241; organizations, 
356. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote and make more 
effective all types of public health nursing services 
throughout the country through the following 
means: maintenance of a clearinghouse of informa- 
tion for those administering or otherwise engaged 
in public health nursing; development of standards 
in policies, practices, and qualifications; contact 
with local, state, and national agencies administer- 
ing public health services; and maintenance of co- 
operative relationships with other national health 
and social agencies. Activities include advisory and 
consultation service, the approving of university 
programs of study in public health nursing, field 
studies, special statistical studies, and the develop- 
ment of lay interest and participation in this field 
of community service. 


Periodicals : Public Health Nursing, monthly, $3.00 
a year, $2.00 to members; P.H.N., quarterly, 10 
cents a copy. 
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National Parks Association (1919); 1214 
16th St., NW., Washington 6, D. C.; Devereux 


Butcher, Executive Secretary. 
Membership: Individuals, approximately 2,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To give the nation a voice 
in promoting the continued preservation of pri- 
meval conditions in the national parks and in cer- 
tain national monuments, and to maintain the high 
standards of the national parks adopted at the crea- 
tion of the U.S. National Park Service; to preserve 
nationally important wild and wilderness country 
and its virgin forests, plantlife, and wildiife else- 
where in the nation; and to win all America to the 
appreciation of nature. When plans are proposed 
that merely would provide profit for the few, but 
which at the same time would impair this superla- 
tive national heritage, the Association points the 
way to more constructive programs. Subscribers to 
the National Parks Magazine include 650 schools, 
universities, and public libraries. 


Periodicals: National Parks Magazine, quarterly; 
News Service Releases, issued irregularly (only on 
matters of emergency). 


National Planning Association (1934); 
800 21st St., NW., Washington 6, D. C.; E. J. 
Coil, Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 2,500. 


Purpose and Activities: To make extensive studies 
and recommend for public consideration construc- 
tive policies for dealing with national and inter- 
national social and economic problems, under the 
guiding principle of achieving through democratic 
means the highest possible material and cultural 
standard of living for all. A nonprofit, nonpolitical 
organization, the Association serves as a common 
meeting ground for persons experienced in agricul- 
ture, business, labor, and the professions to study 
jointly problems of nation-wide interest, in an ef- 
fort to narrow the areas of controversy and to 
broaden the areas of agreement. A permanent staff 
provides research and administrative services to the 
standing and special committees. 


Periodicals: Public Policy Digest, monthly except 
July and August, 25 cents a copy; Planning Pam- 
phlet Series, 10 issues or more a year, 25 cents a 
copy; $5.00 a year for both to libraries, educational 
organizations, and students. 


National Prisoners’ Aid Association 
(1910) ; 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5; Eu- 
gene S. Zemans, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 60; organizations, 3 na- 
tional, 20 state, and 5 local. 


Purpose: To develop and extend work for prisoners 
including prison visitation, inspection of correc- 
tional institutions, assistance to prisoners, proba- 
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tion, parole, legislation, research, and public educa- 
tion on the problems of penology and criminology. 


National Probation Association (1907); 
1790 Broadway, New York 19; Charles L. Chute, 
Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 31,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To study and standardize 
methods of probation and parole work, both juve- 
nile and adult, by conferences, field investigations, 
and research; to extend and develop the probation 
and parole systems by legislation, the publication 
and distribution of literature, and in other ways; to 
promote the establishment and development of juve- 
nile courts, domestic relations or family courts, and 
other specialized courts using probation; and to co- 
operate with local, state, and national organizations 
to bring about rational treatment and prevention of 
delinquency and crime. The Association publishes 
reports on surveys and model laws, a study manual, 
and a directory of probation and parole officers, and 
issues special pamphlets. In 1945 the Association 
adopted a statement of standards for the selection 
of probation and parole officers. 


Periodicals : Probation, 5 issues yearly, $1.00 a year; 
The Yearbook (proceedings of the annual confer- 
ence), $1.25 a copy (paper), $1.75 (cloth). 


National Public Housing Conference, 
Inc. (1931); 1015 15th St., NW., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C.; Lee F. Johnson, Executive Vice 
President. 


Membership: Individuals and organizations, ap- 
proximately 3,000. 


Purpose: To stimulate a wider interest in providing 
homes of modern standards of health, sanitation, 
and safety through the development of a nation- 
wide program of slum clearance and low-rent hous- 
ing; and to mobilize all of our national resources, 
both public and private, to the end that every citi- 
zen, regardless of income, shall be decently housed 
in a socially and economically sound living environ- 
ment. 


Periodical: Public Housing, monthly, $2.00 a year. 


National Publicity Council for Health 
and Welfare Services, Inc. (1921) ; name 
changed in 1943 from Social Work Publicity 
Council; 130 East 22d St., New York 10; Mrs. 
Sallie Bright, Executive Director. 


Membership: Organizations, approximately 2,000 
governmental and voluntary social and health agen- 
cies. 


Purpose and Activities: To stimulate and develop’ 
better interpretation of social problems and social 
work. The Council serves as a clearinghouse for in- 
formation and ideas on publicity and public rela- 


tions for governmental and voluntary social, health, 
and civic agencies; publishes a periodical, Channels, 
and special bulletins on interpretation; and main- 
tains a critical editorial service for service members. 


Periodical: Channels, monthly except July and Au- 
gust, $5.00 a year. 


National Recreation Association (1906) ; 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10; Howard 
Braucher, President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 12,800. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote a program 
whose purpose is that every child in America may 
have a chance to play, and that all persons, young 
and old, may have an opportunity to find the best 


and most satisfactory manner of using leisure time. : 


To this end urban and rural localities are assisted 
to obtain or develop more and better playgrounds, 
playfields, and other recreation facilities, recrea- 
tion buildings and schools designed for community 
recreation use, and recreation programs including 
music, drama, arts and crafts, sports, nature recrea- 
tion, and gardening. Assistance is also offered in 
developing family play in the home, church recrea- 
tion, and programs for industrial workers. Special 
services are available to communities in the selec- 
tion and training of paid and volunteer leadership, 
the organization and administration of local recrea- 
tion programs, recreation legislation, city planning 
for play and recreation, and the planning and ad- 
ministration of recreation systems. The Association 
acts as a clearinghouse for information on recreation 
problems, answers inquiries, conducts studies, pub- 
lishes literature, holds an annual National Recrea- 
tion Congress, and cooperates with state and fed- 
eral agencies and national organizations in the pub- 
lic and private recreation field. Responsibility for 
the executive direction of the National Music Week 
Committee is with the Association. 


Periodicals: Recreation Bulletin Service, biweekly 
except August, $2.50 a year; Recreation, monthly, 
$3.00 a year. 


National Recreation Policies Committee 
(1945); 3616 Fessenden St., NW., Washington 
8, D. C.; Charles K. Brightbill, Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To study and review care- 
fully problems of national significance relating to 
the field of recreation and to recommend objec- 
tively ways and means of helping in their solution. 
The Committee is a nonprofit, voluntary, and inde- 
pendent board of policy and strategy, representing 
a wide variety of recreation interests, both govern- 
mental and voluntary, in America. Although its 26 
members hold responsible positions with outstand- 
ing national, state, and local agencies, they do not 
represent their respective organizations on the Com- 
mittee. 
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National Rehabilitation Committee, 
American Legion (1919) ; 1608 K St., NW., 
Washington 6, D. C.; T. O. Kraabel, Director. 


4, 

Purpose and Activities: To act as the agent of vet- 
erans and dependents of veterans of either World 
Wars I or II in dealing with federal, state, and local 
agencies handling rehabilitation, dependency, and 
physical care programs of veterans. The Veterans 
Administration has recognized the Committee as an 
authorized agency to represent veterans and their 
dependents in handling claims for federal benefits. 
A paid staff of 66 trained specialists (27 at Wash- 
ington office and 39 at Veterans Administration 
branch offices) coordinates the national activities 
with the work of hundreds of paid and volunteer 
workers in every state. 


National Religion and Labor Foundation 
(1932); 106 Carmel St., New Haven 11; Dr. 
Willard Uphaus, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,000; or- 
ganizations, 1 national, 2 regional, and 20 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To develop and express a 
ministry of interpretation and understanding be- 
tween the organized religious and organized labor 
movements in the United States; and to unite them 
in fellowship and action for the common objectives 
of brotherhood, justice, and peace. The Foundation 
is an interfaith, interracial, and interunion fellow- 
ship including Catholics, Jews, and Protestants in 
which organized labor plays a bona fide role. Activi- 
ties include the following: holding field seminars to 
study social and labor problems, exchanging fra- 
ternal delegates between church and labor bodies, 
setting up conferences, defending workers in their 
legitimate campaigns for justice, organizing chap- 
ters in theological seminaries and centers in indus- 
trial cities, holding hearings and publishing special 
reports, and working for progressive labor legisla- 
tion. 


Periodical: Economic Justice, monthly October 
through May, 75 cents a year. 


National Research Council (1916); 2101 
Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D. C.; Dr. 
Ross G. Harrison, Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals, 220 (appointive), in- 
cluding representatives from 87 scientific and tech- 
nical societies in cooperative but not constituent re- 
lationship, and a limited number of members-at- 
large. 


Purpose and Activities: To encourage and support 
research in the natural sciences, in cooperation with 
government agencies, educational institutions, sci- 
entific societies, industrial corporations, and indi- 
vidual scientists. Among committees of the Council 
having a bearing upon social problems are those 
dealing with the following topics: biological proc- 
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esses of aging, child development, growth, human 
heredity, nutritional problems, problems of deaf- 
ness, research in problems of sex and endocrinology, 
statistics, and wildlife and nature reserves. 


National Safety Council, Inc. (1913); 20 
North Wacker Dr., Chicago 6; Ned H. Dear- 


born, President. 


Membership: Approximately 7,500 individuals, in- 
dustries, transportation and insurance companies, 
schools, labor and trade associations, chambers of 
commerce and other civic organizations, and de- 
partments of city, state, and national government 
throughout the United States, Canada, and many 
other countries. 


Purpose and Activities: To reduce the number and 
severity of all kinds of accidents—at home, on the 
farm, at work, in the schools, and on the streets and 
highways. The Council serves chiefly as a national 
and international clearinghouse to gather and dis- 
tribute information about causes of accidents and 
ways to prevent them. Through its headquarters, 
regional offices, and affiliated state and local units, 
it carries on a continuous and unified program of 
accident prevention. 


Periodicals: Industrial Supervisor, National Safety 
News (official organ), Public Safety, Safe Driver, 
Safe Worker, Safety Education, all monthly; Farm 
Safety Review, Home Safety Review, both  bi- 
monthly. 


National Service Board for Religious 
Objectors (1940); 941 Massachusetts Ave., 
NW ., Washington 1, D. C.; Paul Comly French, 
Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Organizations, 39 national. 


Purpose: To act as a clearinghouse and liaison be- 
tween agencies for conscientious objectors and the 
Selective Service System, to give information to 
those who are concerned with regulations regarding 
conscientious objectors, and to act as an administra- 
tive aid in operating Civilian Public Service Camps. 


Periodical: The Reporter, semimonthly, $1.00 a 
year. 


National Sharecroppers Fund, Inc. 
(1943); 8 West 4oth St., New York 18; Alfred 


Baker Lewis, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Purpose and Activities: To acquaint the nation with 
the tragedy of the impoverished Negro and white 
farm population of the rural South—tenant farm- 
ers, sharecroppers, and wage hands—and to bring 
the American public to the realization of their 
moral responsibility in this destruction of human 
values; and to support those movements in and of 
the South working toward the social and economic 
emancipation of these millions, with funds and in 


. 
| 


every other way possible. The Fund promotes the 
lifting of the standards of life of the “poor white” 
and Negro population through proper organization, 
the development of cooperatives designed to create 
greater purchasing power among low-income farm, 
people, the establishment and development of good 
race relations, the initiation of social rehabilitation 
projects, the encouragement of honest study and 
experimentation toward solving the chronic eco- 
nomic problems of the agricultural South, the aboli- 
tion of the poll-tax, and the end of lynching. 


National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc. 
(1946); 1790 Broadway, New York 19; Rob- 
ert E. Bondy, Director. 


Membership: 88 individuals nominated by 33 affili- 
ate national voluntary organizations, 11 federal 
agencies, and 5 associate groups; and 32 elected 
members-at-large. For list of member agencies see 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS IN SOCIAL WorK in Part 
One. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide a means of con- 
sultation and conference on social welfare needs and 
programs, and to provide leadership and facilities 
for affiliate social welfare agencies and associate 
groups of agencies and individual members to plan 
and act together voluntarily in matters of common 
interest. General functions of the organization in- 
clude: forum and discussion, national coordination, 
national planning primarily in terms of special proj- 
ects, liaison with government agencies, research and 
fact finding, and common services. The Service Co- 
operation Committee of the former American 
War Community Services functions as a committee 
of the Assembly. The following agencies, now 
closely affiliated with or integral parts of the Assem- 
bly, are listed separately in this section of DirEc- 
TORY OF AGENCIES: Associated Youth Serving Or- 
ganizations, Inc., Education-Recreation Council of 
the National Social Welfare Assembly, National 
Committee on Service to Veterans of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly, National Health Council, 
and Social Case Work Council of the National So- 
cial Welfare Assembly. The Assembly is an out- 
growth of the former National Social Work Coun- 
cil. 


National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc. (1921); name changed in 
1944 from National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren of the United States of America; 11 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3; Lawrence J. Linck, Ex- 
ecutive Director. 


Membership: Organizations, 2,000 affiliated state 
and local societies in 42 states. 


Purpose and Activities: To organize and develop 
state societies for the welfare of crippled children 
and the physically handicapped; to establish neces- 
sary state and federal legislation for the care, educa- 
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tion, and rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped; to coordinate the program in all its phases 
for the best interest of the physically handicapped; 
to conduct an institute for training administrators 
in this field of work; to maintain a Bureau of Infor- 
mation; and to issue periodical literature and other 
bulletins. A cerebral palsy service was established 
in May, 1946, for the purpose of organizing and 
developing a nation-wide program of assistance for 
spastics. 


Periodicals : Bulletin on Current Literature, monthly 
except August, 50 cents a year; The Crippled Child, 
bimonthly, $1.00 a year; The Crippled Child Bul- 
letin, bimonthly, free; Institutional Bulletin, issued 
periodically to institutional members. 


National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, Inc. (1915); 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19; Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Ex- 
ecutive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 30,000 
(members and donors). 


Purpose and Activities: To study causes of blind- 
ness or impaired vision, to advocate measures lead- 
ing to the elimination of such causes, to serve as a 
clearinghouse and stimulating agent for profes- 
sional groups directly or indirectly responsible for 
saving sight, and to disseminate to the public infor- 
mation about eye care and protection. The Society 
assists health, welfare, education, safety, and other 
related agencies, governmental or volunteer, to in- 
corporate appropriate conservation of vision ac- 
tivities into their major programs; collaborates in 
eye health training of teachers, nurses, and social 
workers; initiates or cooperates in demonstration 
projects; and stimulates research. Institutes, 
courses, meetings, consultation service, publica- 
tions, exhibits, motion picture and talking slide 
films, the radio, and press are utilized for public and 
professional education. 


Periodicals: Sight-Saving Review, quarterly, $2.00 
a year; Eye Health and Safety News, occasional is- 
sues, free. 


National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation (1895); 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 
37; Nelson B. Henry, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,600. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the investiga- 
tion and discussion of educational questions. The 
Society holds annual meetings in February at the 
same time as the American Association of School 
Administrators. It has published yearbooks’ on 
Health and Education, The City School as a Com- 
munity Center, Vocational Guidance and Voca- 
tional Education for Industries, Preschool and Par- 
ent Education, Educational Guidance, Adolescence, 
and other similar topics of interest to social workers. 
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National Travelers Aid Association 
(1917); 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16; 
Bertha McCall, General Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 871 cooperating repre- 
sentatives covering 1,158 cities; organizations, 103 
covering 437 Cities. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide an essential cor- 
relation of the service and development of the 
travelers’ aid organizations and service to moving 
people of the United States through the work of field 
representatives, the collection and distribution of in- 
formation, the arrangement of district meetings and 
institutes, and the securing of cooperating repre- 
sentatives. The Association holds meetings bien- 
nially. As one of the 6 member agencies of the 
United Service Organizations, Inc., it has supervi- 
sion of the USO Travelers Aid Service Units and 
general supervisory responsibility for the Lounges 
for Troops in Transit. 


Periodical: Shifting Scenes, monthly, $1.00 a year. 


National Tuberculosis Association (1904) ; 
1790 Broadway, New York 19; Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, Managing Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 
2,900 afhiliated associations. 


3,069; organizations, 


Purpose and Activities: To study tuberculosis in all 
its forms and relations; to disseminate knowledge 
concerning the causes, treatment, and prevention of 
tuberculosis; to stimulate, unify, and standardize 
the work of the various antituberculosis agencies 
throughout the country, especially the state and local 
associations; to cooperate with all other health or- 
ganizations in the coordination of health activities; 
and to promote international relations in connection 
with health activities in the study and control -of 
tuberculosis. The Association serves as a clearing- 
house for research, information, advice, and litera- 
ture dealing with tuberculosis work. 


Periodicals: American Review of Tuberculosis, 
monthly, $8.00 a year; Bulletin, monthly, free; Tu- 
berculosis Abstracts, monthly, 50 cents a year; 
Transactions, annually, $3.00 a copy. 


National Urban League (1910); 1133 
Broadway, New York 10; Lester B. Granger, 
Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 25,000; 
organizations, 54. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote interracial or- 
ganization and action; to improve economic and 
social conditions among Negro populations in 
cities; to conduct social research and planning in 
behalf of the Negro population; to promote specific 
social work activities among Negroes until other 
agencies are found to accept responsibility for such 
programs ; to promote the occupational advancement 
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of Negroes by carrying on programs of industrial 
relations, vocational guidance, and public educa- 
tion; and to encourage the training of Negro so- 
cial workers through fellowships in accredited 
schools of social work. Under grant from the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the League is currently car- 
rying on a demonstration project aimed at relieving 
racial tensions and improving welfare services to 
Negroes in selected industrial communities through- 
out the country. The project is carried on in coop- 
eration with 14 other national social agencies, work- 
ing in partnership with civic and social work lead- 
ership in the project cities. Reports of this and other 
League activities are published in occasional bulle- 
tins and pamphlets. 


Periodical: Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, 
quarterly, $1.50 a year. 


National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Inc. (1913); Room 510, 82 Beaver St., 
New York 5; Christine Melcher, Executive Sec- 
retary. 


Membership: Individuals, 4,300; organizations, 73. 


Purpose: To unite all of those persons engaged in 


or interested in any phase of vocational guidance in: 


the United States into one national organization, 
and into branch organizations representing specific 
localities or specific problems of guidance; to en- 
courage the formation of branch vocational guid- 
ance associations; to encourage experimentation in 
and the establishment of vocational guidance serv- 
ice in communities of the United States; to formu- 
late standards and principles; and to gather and dis- 
seminate information regarding problems of and 
progress in vocational guidance. 


Periodical: Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Journal, monthly October through May, $3.50 a 
year in United States, $4.50 in other countries. 


National Women’s Trade Union League 
of America (1903); 317 Machinists Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C.; Elisabeth Christman, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Local branches, 15. 


Purpose and Activities: To serve the interests of 
wage-earning women through organization of work- 
ers into trade unions, collective bargaining agree- 
ments between unions and employers, legislation 
for the workers’ economic and social good, work- 
ers’ education, and interpretation of labor problems 
to the public; and to deal with all problems affect- 
ing wage-earning women, particularly a standard 
of living commensurate with the nation’s produc- 
tive capacity, equal pay for equal work regardless 
of sex or race, cooperation with trade union women 
of other countries, and international cooperation 
to maintain peace. The League provides a common 
meeting ground for women of all groups who en- 


dorse the principles of democracy and wish to see 
them applied to industry. | 


Periodical : Life and Labor Bulletin, mimeographed, 
monthly. | 


Navy Relief Society (1904); Room 0137, 
Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C.; Vice. 
Admiral R. M. Brainard, U.S.N., Ret., Eeccunee 
Vice President. 


Purpose and Activities: To collect funds and ‘pro- 
vide relief and aid in time of emergency need for 
dependent widows, minor orphan children, and de- 
pendent mothers of missing and deceased naval per- 
sonnel, which includes personnel of the Marine 
Corps and of the Coast Guard while acting as a 
part of the Navy in time of war. In addition, the 
Society assists in providing hospitalization and 
medical and surgical care for dependents of active 
naval personnel. Financial assistance may be given 
in the form of a loan without interest or a gratuity. 
Wherever possible, dependents are assisted in meet- 
ing and solving their problems through wise coun- 
sel, help in finding employment, and in other ways 
not involving financial expenditure. The work of 
the Society is carried out by the headquarters office 
and by auxiliaries of the Society which have been 
established at all of the principal naval stations in 
the United States, Hawaii, and the Canal Zone. 
Branches of these auxiliaries are in operation at 
some of the smaller stations. 


Needlework Guild of America, Inc. 
(1885); 1201 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7; 
Alma H. Desborough, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,000,- 
000; branches, 600 in 42 states. 


Purpose and Activities: To collect new garments an- 
nually and distribute them to hospitals, homes, and 
other charities; and to extend the Guild’s useful- 
ness by the organization of branches. The Guild co- 
operates with the American National Red Cross in 
disaster relief. It is affiliated with the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and is a member of the 
National Conference of Social Work. 


New York Foundation, Inc. (1909); 
Broadway, New York 6; Jerome H. Schloss, Sec- 


retary. 


Purpose and Activities: To apply its income to such 
altruistic purposes (charitable, benevolent, educa- 
tional, or otherwise) as the trustees may determine. 
Recent interests have been in the fields of educa- 
tion, health, and social welfare. 


Nutrition Clinics, Inc. (1919); 290 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston 15; Mabel Skilton, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


Activities: These include the organization of a 
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physical fitness service for younger children and 
those of school and college age chiefly to correct 
malnutrition, and for adults to correct physical un- 
fitness; cooperation with all child-helping agencies 
and boards of health and education; institutes for 
the special training of nutrition and physical fitness 
workers; and the publication and distribution at 
cost of forms for carrying on the work and reprints 
of articles on health. 


Nutrition Foundation, Inc. (1941); 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17; Dr. Charles 
Glen King, Scientific Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To develop a comprehen- 
Sive program of fundamental research providing 
basic information in the science of nutrition, and to 
develop an educational program to make the science 
of nutrition effective in the lives of present and fu- 
ture generations. The entire program is one of 
public service, and distinguished representatives of 
the public serve on the board of trustees. The 
Foundation was established by manufacturers of 
food and related products. 


Periodicals: Nutrition Reviews, monthly, $2.00 a 
year; Report of Scientific Director, annually, free. 


Osborne Association (1932); 114 East 30th 
St., New York 16; Austin H. MacCormick, Ex- 


ecutive Director. 
Membership: Individuals, 1,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To study present methods 
of dealing with juvenile and adult offenders, from 
arrest to final release from institutions or from pa- 
role; to collect the facts about American penal and 
correctional institutions, and to put the facts so 
gathered before the public; to suggest better and 
mote effective methods of dealing with crime and 
the offender; to promote the development of cor- 
rectional institutions and agencies with adequate 
and well-trained staffs and well-rounded programs 
for the individualized training and treatment of the 
offender; and to help released prisoners in their 
problems of readjustment, by securing employment 
and giving such other assistance as they may require. 
The Association conducts surveys of both juvenile 
and adult institutions on a nation-wide basis and 
publishes the reports in its Handbook of American 
Prisons and Reformatories and Handbook of Ameri- 
can Institutions for Delinquent Juveniles. It main- 
tains an Employment and Relief Bureau. 


Pathfinders of America, Inc. (1914); 
South Euclid Sta., Cleveland; A. L. Bittikofer, 


Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,500 
adults and 300,000 students; organizations, 50 in 
6 states and foreign countries. 


Activities: The organization promotes and carries 
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on a moral training program in human engineer- 
ing in public, private, and parochial schools. Since ’ 
1945, 3 selected and trained teachers have been em- 
ployed by the Cleveland Board of Education to carry 
on the Pathfinder program of character education 
in 25 different schools, reaching 9,000 pupils each 
year; also 2,500 home councils have been set up, 
where pupils discuss Pathfinder lessons with par- 
ents. The organization also conducts some educa- 
tional work among prisoners, so that while still in 
prison they may fit themselves for release. The ac- 
tivities are nonreligious. 


Penal Industries Association (1941) ; 4000 
Cooper St., Jackson, Mich.; J. F. Munnell, Sec- 


retary-Treasurer. 
Membership: Individuals, 450. 


Purpose and Activities: To serve as a clearinghouse 
for the exchange of ideas and information between 
executives of penal industries and the furthering of 
penal industrial activities. The Association is na- 
tional in scope, with representatives and member- 
ship in each of the several states and the federal 
government. Its members are actively engaged in 
administering industries in the penal institutions of 
the country. The Association is an affiliate of the 
American Prison Association. 


Periodical: Penal Industries Review, quarterly, 
$1.00 a year. 


People’s Committee for Mental Hygiene 
(1945); 154 Nassau St., New York 7; Ellen C. 
Philtine, Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals, 350; sponsors, 1,000; 
sponsoring organizations, 42. 


Purpose and Activities: To aid in the solution of 
nation-wide problems of mental disease. The Com- 
mittee’s activities include the following: distribu- 
tion of educational literature on mental disease; re- 
search in the care, treatment, and cure of mental 
illness; research in the personnel problems of men- 
tal institutions; research into methods and stand- 
ards of post-hospital care; research in administration 
of mental institution facilities; establishment of re- 
habilitation centers for patients as half-way homes 
between mental hospital life and life outside men- 
tal institutions; and establishment and maintenance 
of a fund to carry out the foregoing. 


Periodical: Bulletin, monthly, free. 


People’s Lobby, Inc. (1928); 810 F St. 
NW., Washington 5, D. C.; Benjamin C. Marsh, 


Executive Secretary. 
Membership: Individuals, approximately 4,300. 


Purpose and Activities: To represent the common 
interests of the common people in relation to fed- 
eral legislation. Its recent interests include unem- 
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ployment insurance; taxation of incomes, estates, 
and land values; public ownership of natural re- 
sources, natural monopolies, and basic industries ; 
and government farming and marketing corpora- 
tions. 


Periodical: People’s Lobby Bulletin, monthly, $1.00 
a year. 


Phelps-Stokes Fund (1911); ror Park Ave., 
New York 17; Dr. Channing H. Tobias, Di- 
rector. 


Activities : The Fund has devoted its major attention 
to Negro education and race relations in the United 
States and Africa, and the improvement of New 
York City housing conditions. In the field of social 
work it has sponsored the University Commission 
on Race Relations; the Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation; the Committee on Negro Americans 
in Defense Industries; the Committee on Africa, 
the War, and Peace Aims; and various interracial 
institutes, making the problem of relations between 
the white and Negro groups in this country and 
Africa one of its major interests. 


Physicians Forum for the Study of Medi- 
cal Care (1939); 510 Madison Ave., New 
York 22; Dr. Ernst P. Boas, Chairman. 


Activities: The Physicians Forum is a national or- 
ganization active in studying methods for the im- 
provement and better distribution of medical care 
through the agency of meetings, a Bulletin, and oc- 
casional pamphlets. It promotes the education of 
physicians in the field of the social and economic 
aspects of medicine, and cooperates with consumer 
groups in studying and promoting better methods of 
medical care. The prerequisite for membership is 
membership in the American Medical Association, 
the National Medical Association, or the local 
county medical society. 


Periodical: Physicians Forum Bulletin, approxi- 
mately 6 issues yearly, $1.09 a year. 


Pioneer Youth of America, Inc. (1924); 
45 Astor Pl., New York 3; Walter Frank, Presi- 
dent. 


Membership: Individuals, 825 adults. 


Purpose and Activities: To build strong, healthy, 
and well-balanced bodies and minds in boys and 
gitls between the ages of 7 and 16, regardless of 
race, creed, or color; to cultivate through creative 
activity their power to think clearly and freely and 
act courageously; to acquaint them with the social 
and economic problems that face the world; and to 
develop in them a sense of social responsibility and 
justice. Activities include coeducational camping. 
For many years the organization conducted a pro- 
gram of neighborhood clubs and activities at head- 
quarters. During the war years this program was 


largely in abeyance, but it is hoped | resume the 
club activities as qualified leadership and meeting 
places again become available. The arganization is 
sponsored by trade unions. 


| 


Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America, Inc. (1939); 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22; D. Kenneth Rose, National Di- 
rector. 


Membership: 33 state organizations and their af- 
filiated local committees. 


Purpose and Activities: To foster planned parent- 
hood by making birth control information available 
under medical auspices to those who desire and 
need it, to help childless couples obtain treatment 
for infertility, to provide education for marriage 
and parenthood, and to promote research in the 
physiology of human fertility. The Federation seeks 
the inclusion of child spacing in hospital and pub- 
lic health services, and promotes the establishment 
of state leagues and medically directed planned 
parenthood clinics. It carries on a program of inter- 
pretation to the public and to professional workers 
concerned with health and welfare, including physi- 
cians, nurses, social workers, and clergymen. It pro- 
vides consultant services to member leagues and 
local committees on problems of organization, edu- 
cation, clinic administration, and the integration of 
planned parenthood into community health and 
welfare programs. 


Periodicals : Newsletter, monthly; Human Fertility, 
bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


Play Schools Association, Inc. (1917); 
119 West 57th St., New York 19; Mrs. Adele S. 
Mossler, Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 2,015. 


Activities: The Association serves children through 
play schools and child care centers providing health, 
educational, and recreational facilities for children 
from 5 to 14 years of age, after school during the 
winter and all day during the summer. A work-play 
program is carried on under trained leadership for 
children registered in small groups according to 
age. These centers are conducted by various child 
care agencies, some observation centers being op- 
erated directly by the Association. They are located 
in public and private schools, churches, housing 
projects, community centers, settlements, and pri- 
vate buildings. The Association draws upon com- 
munity resources and acts as a coordinating group 
cooperating with governmental and voluntary agen- 
cies; gives advisory service on care of school-age 
children during their out-of-school hours; trains 
teachers for play school programs through courses 
and consultation on the job; and helps parents to 
a greater insight in family problems through discus- 
sion groups, and through case workers functioning 
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in schools. Published material, a play school film, 
and advisory and field service extend the work 
throughout the country. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, Board of National Mis- 
sions (1923); 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10; 
Dr. E. Graham Wilson, General Secretary. 


Activities: The Board administers the missionary 
work of the denomination in this country. Included 
in its program are community centers, work among 
migrants, and other types of social work. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, Department of Social Edu- 
cation and Action, Board of Christian 
Education (1923); 830 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7; Elsie G. Rodgers, Acting Di- 
TeCLOL,. 


Purpose: To develop in the Church a sense of re- 
sponsibility for decisive action based on accurate 
information and Christian attitudes with reference 
to economic and industrial relations, war and peace, 
racial and group problems, family relationships, 
temperance, and other social questions; to present 
to the leaders in the Church a practical and con- 
structive plan of social education and action; to 
make available to leaders of all groups in the 
Church suitable materials for carrying on such a 
program; and to cooperate with other organizations 
and agencies in the promotion of these purposes. 


Periodicals: Social Progress, monthly, 50 cents a 
year; Report of the Standing Committee of General 
Assembly on Social Education and Action, annually. 


Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, Committee on Christian Rela- 
tions (1946); P. O. Box 5094, Richmond 20, 
Va.; Dr. John H. Marion, Jr., Director. 


Purpose: To teach men, in accordance with Christ’s 
command, to love their neighbors as themselves, 
and to do this in every area of life, in the social 
sphere as well as in the individual sphere, and par- 
ticularly in the following areas: the home, school, 
church, industry, politics, racial contacts, and inter- 
national affairs. 


Periodical: The Bridge, monthly, 50 cents a year. 


Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, Committee on Social and Moral 
Welfare (1934); 201 Washington St., SW., 
Atlanta 3; Dr. Stuart R. Oglesby, Chairman. 


Activities: The Committee’s activities are confined 
to a study of social and moral conditions during the 
year. The results of that study are reported to each 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church with 
recommendations for action on the part of the As- 
sembly. 
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Presbyterian Fellowship for Social Ac- 
tion (1935); 345 Roosevelt Ave., Syracuse 10, 
N. Y.; Rev. G. Shubert Frye, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 300. 


Activities : These include active participation among 
ministers and members of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, in efforts to pro. 
mote world peace, civil liberties, economic justice, 
better race relations, and interchurch and interfaith 
cooperation on all lines pertaining to the common 
welfare; careful scrutiny of proposed social legis- 
lation and of areas of industrial disturbance with a 
view to discerning the ethical issues involved; issu- 
ance of occasional news letters and printed matter 
for information and suggested action on the part 
of individual Christians or church groups; encour- 
aging or sponsoring regional and seasonal confer- 
ences for ministers and laymen and young people; 
and establishing and maintaining fraternal relation- 
ships with church, labor, or business groups in the 
interests of social justice. The Fellowship is affili- 
ated with the United Christian Council for Democ- 
racy. 
‘ 
Protestant Episcopal Church, National 
Council, Division of Christian Social 
Relations (1919); 281 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10; Rev. Dr. Almon R. Pepper, Executive 
Secretary. 


Membership: Provincial departments, 8; diocesan 
departments, 90. 


Purpose: To stimulate and coordinate social edu- 
cation and action and community welfare programs 
of the parishes, dioceses, and provinces of the Epis- 
copal Church; to provide advisory and consultative 
service to Episcopal social work agencies (child 
care, homes for aged, city mission and chaplaincy 
service, hospitals, convalescent homes, and settle- 
ments); and to represent the cooperative interests 
of the Episcopal Church to other national welfare 
agencies. The Division includes the Episcopal Com- 
mittee for European Refugees. 


Public Administration Clearing House. 
(1931); 1313 East Goth St., Chicago 37; Her- 
bert Emmerich, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To facilitate the interchange 
of information, points of view, ideas, and experi- 
ence among organizations of public officials, organi- 
zations of citizens, and other groups which are plan- 
ning for improvements in the administrative tech- 
nique of government; to encourage closer coopera- 
tion among these groups; and to assist in making 
available to each group the information and tech- 
nical resources and experience at the disposal of 
other organizations, thus preventing overlapping 
of program and duplication of effort. The organiza- 
tion publishes a directory of agencies in the field of 
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public administration, calls special conferences, 
maintains a personnel exchange service, and dis- 
seminates information concerning significant devel- 
opments in the field of public administration by 
distributing a news bulletin and by publishing lists 
of selected bibliographical references. 


Periodical: Recent Publications on Governmental 
Problems, weekly, $5.00 a year. 


Public Administration Service (1933); 
1313 East Goth St., Chicago 37; H. G. Pope, Ex- 
ecutive Director. 


Activities: The Service furnishes cities, counties, 
states, and the federal government with advisory 
services on public welfare and other governmental 
problems; makes administrative surveys, reorgan- 
izes departments and offices, improves operating 
procedures, and drafts laws; and conducts research 
projects in public administration and in devising 
systems for scientific measurement and control of 
government activities. The Publications Division 
publishes monographs and books covering varied 
problems of governmental administration, designed 
chiefly to aid operating officials but published for 
general sale; and serves constituent organizations as 
editorial and publication agency. The governing 
board of the organization consists of the directors 
of 13 national organizations. 


Public Affairs Committee, Inc. (1936) ; 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20; S. M. Keeny, 


Secretary. 


Purpose: To make available in summary and inex- 
pensive form the results of research on social and 
economic problems to aid in the understanding and 
development of American policy. The sole purpose 
of the Committee is educational. It has no economic 
or social program of its own to promote, and it will 
at no time disseminate controversial or partisan 
propaganda or otherwise attempt to influence legis- 
lation. 


Periodical: Public Affairs Pamphlets, monthly, 10 
cents a copy, $1.00 a year. 


Rauschenbusch Fellowship of Baptists 
(1937); Crozer Campus, Chester, Pa.; Dr. John 
Thomas, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 257. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the establish- 
ment of a social economy which, under social owner- 
ship and democratic control of the common means 
of life, will contribute to the highest potential de- 
velopment of persons and society. By individual 
and group action the members seek to implement 
these aims by supporting necessary economic and 
political action, drawing upon the spiritual re- 
‘ sources which are essential for the redemption of 
society. 


| 
| 
| 
; / 
Periodical: Rauschenbusch Fellowship News, occa- 
sional issues, free. 


Reformed Church in America, General 
Synod’s Committee on Social Welfare 
(1900); 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10; Frank 
A. Huff, Secretary. 


Purpose: To consider national social issues and to 
present them to the Reformed Church in America 
with specific recommendations. 


Periodical; Proceedings, annually, $1.00 a copy. 


Refugee Economic Corporation (1934); 
570 Lexington Ave., New York 22; Charles J. 
Liebman, President. 


Purpose and Activities: To effect the economic re- 
habilitation of refugees through the medium of 
agricultural and industrial colonization, loan funds, 
and programs of selective immigration. The Emigre 
Charitable Fund, a sister corporation, coordinates 
its charitable activities with the work of the Cor- 
poration. The scope of the work of both organiza- 
tions is world-wide. 


Relief Society of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints (1842); 28 
Bishop’s Bldg., Salt Lake City 1; Mrs. Margaret 
C. Pickering, General Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 101,691; constituent 
groups, 2,230 local branches in 47 states, District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, and 21 foreign coun- 
tries. 


Purpose and Activities :'To make investigations and 
recommendations for ward bishops of the Mormon 
Church in regard to the needs of church families; 
and to conduct educational work through special 
institutes and conferences on social work, and 
through regular meetings (weekly, October through 
May; monthly, June through September) in all 
local branches for the study of uniform planned 
courses in theology, literature, and social science, 
and for sewing and canning for the needy. Local 
branches are directed by district boards which are 
in turn directed by the General Board of the Society. 
The Society supervises the work of the Social Serv- 
ice and Child Welfare Department of the Relief 
Society General Board Association. It is affiliated 
with the National Council of Women of the United 
States. 


Periodical : Relief Society Magazine, monthly, $1.00 
a year. 


Research Council on Problems of Alco- 
hol, Inc. (1937); 60 East 42d St., New York 
17; Dr. Lyman C. Duryea, Medical Director. 


Membership: Individuals and organizations, ap- 
proximately Goo. 
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Purpose and Activities: To help bring about a con- 
tinuing reduction in alcoholism and other condi- 
tions associated with the excessive use of alcohol 
through research, education, and the establishment 
of model alcoholic centers (incorporating research, 
treatment, teaching, rehabilitation, and follow-up 
services). The Council publishes and distributes 
reports on its various research projects which are 
available to members and interested persons. It 
conducts institutes and conferences. The Council 
is an associated society of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 


Periodical: Alcoholism (a news bulletin), 4 or 
more issues yearly, to members only. 


Rockefeller Foundation (1913); 49 West 
49th St., New York 20; Raymond B. Fosdick, 
President. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the well-being 
of mankind throughout the world. The Founda- 
tion’s program is concerned with certain definite 
problems in the fields of medical science, natural 
Science, social science, the humanities, and public 
health. Except to a limited extent in public health, 
it is not an operating agency. Its activities are con- 
fined to the support of other agencies and to the 
training, through postdoctoral fellowships, of com- 
petent personnel in the various fields of knowledge. 
In addition, in the field of public health, it cooper- 
ates with governments in the development of gen- 
eral public health activities and the study and con- 
trol of certain diseases. 


Rosenwald — Julius Rosenwald Fund 
(1917); 4901 Ellis Ave., Chicago 15; Edwin R. 
Embree, President. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the well-being 
of mankind. The chief programs are promotion of 
rural education; fellowships for Negroes and white 
southerners; and aid to the study of educational 
and social problems, especially in the area of race 
and culture. 


Periodical: A Monthly Summary of Events and 
Trends in Race Relations (prepared by the Social 
Science Institute, Fisk University), free. 


Sage — Russell Sage Foundation (1907) ; 
130 East 22d St., New York 10; Shelby M. Har- 


rison, General Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the improve- 
ment of social and living conditions in the United 
States. The members of the staff of the Foundation 
study social conditions and methods of social work; 
interpret the findings; make available the informa- 
tion by publications, conferences, and other means; 
and seek to stimulate action for social betterment. 
The several departments are the following: The 
Arts and Social Work, Consumer Credit Studies, 
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Industrial Studies, Library, Publications, Social 
Work Administration, Social Work Interpretation, 
Social Work Year Book, Statistics, and Studies in 
the Professions. 


Salvation Army, The (1865) ; 120 West 14th 
St., New York 11; Donald McMillan, National 
Secretary. 


Activities: The organization is a religious body op- 
erating in 98 territories of the world, and preach- 
ing the gospel of Christ in 102 languages. A world- 
wide network of 17,996 corps and institutions min- | 
isters in practical ways to emergency needs of hu- 
mans through 27,995 trained officers. The Army has 
4 geographical units in the United States, with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Chicago, New York, and 
San Francisco. A commissioner is in charge of each 
unit. Activities include camps, children’s homes, 
Christmas dinners, employment service, eventide 
homes, family welfare, hotels, men’s social service 
centers, missing friend’s bureau, nurseries, open- 
air and indoor religious services, prison work, set- 
‘tlements, transient and emergency relief, visitation, 
women’s homes and hospitals, and women’s resi- 
dences. During World War II the Army’s global 
facilities were merged to carry religious and social 
services to approximately 225 million service men 
and women on 26 fighting fronts. 


Periodicals: War Cry, weekly, $3.50 a year; Young 
Soldier, weekly, $1.00 a year. 


Save the Children Federation, Inc. 
(1932); 1 Madison Ave., New York 10; Dr. 
John R. Voris, Executive Director and President. 


Purpose and Activities: To serve children in disad- 
vantaged rural areas of the United States; to study 
the needs of children in the United States and other 
lands; to initiate and operate appropriate projects 
to help to meet these needs; to encourage the co- 
operation of church, educational, social, and civic 
agencies in behalf of these purposes; and to pro- 
vide information regarding conditions and to arouse 
public opinion on child needs. The Federation is the 
American member of the Save the Children Inter- 
national Union. It is a nonpolitical, nonsectarian 
organization. In cooperation with state and local 
committees, it operates in some 100 counties in 
Arizona, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. In its service to chil- 
dren abroad the organization works with the Inter- 
national Union in Geneva, Switzerland, and mem- 
bers of the International Union in Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Holland, Norway, and Sweden in a 
program which provides “sponsorship” of individ- 
ual children or of schools or which supplies cloth- 
ing as circumstances and needs in the particular 
countries require. 


Periodicals: SCF Bulletin, issued irregularly; SCF 
Quarterly; both free. 
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Science Research Associates (1938); 228 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4; Lyle M. Spen- 


cer, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To conduct, publish, and 
distribute research in the broad fields of educa- 
tional-vocational guidance and human adjustment 
for the use of educational and welfare groups and 
industry. Other activities include the construction 
and publication of tests and records for schools and 
industry, guidance counseling and consulting serv- 
ices, and textbook publication. In 1945 a counselor 
placement service was inaugurated, offering a free 
service in bringing together counselors and em- 
ployers. 


Periodicals: Guidance Index, $4.00 a year; Guid- 
ance Newsletter, $1.50 a year; Guidance Posters, 
$1.50 a year; Guidance Reprints, $2.00 a year; 
Occupational Briefs on America’s Major Job Fields, 
$5.00 a year; Vocational Trends, $3.00 a year; all 
monthly through school year; The Hundred Best, 
annually, free. 


Seamen’s Church Institute of America, 
Inc. (1907) ; 281 Fourth Ave., New York 10; 
Rev. Dr. Almon R. Pepper, General Secretary. 


Membership: Organizations, 9 affiliated institutes 
and their branches. 


Purpose: To coordinate the activities of the affli- 
ated institutes, and in cooperation with them to de- 
velop religious, educational, and recreational serv- 
ices for seamen in American ports. The Institute is 
sponsored by the Episcopal Church. 


Seeing Eye, Inc., The (1929); Morristown, 
N. J.; W. H. Ebeling, Executive Vice President. 


Purpose: To act as a philanthropic association for 
the purpose of supplying blind persons with dogs 
trained to act as guides, to train dogs to guide the 
blind, to train and teach instructors in the science 
and technique of educating dogs as guides, and to 
educate and train blind persons in the proper use 
and handling of these dogs. 


Periodical: The Seeing Eye Guide, quarterly, free. 


Shut-in Society, Inc. (1877); 221 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16; Mrs. Jessie V. Leslie, Sec- 
retary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 6,500, 
covering the United States and including a few in 
Canada and in England. 


Purpose and Activities: To give cheer and comfort 
to chronic invalids, cripples, and the blind who are 
members of the Society. Correspondents are sup- 
plied who act as friendly advisers as to health, ways 
to earn, hobbies, etc. Shut-ins are also. provided with 
sick room supplies and materials for handiwork. 
One of the state branches maintains an exchange in 


| 

| 
which the handiwork of members is sold. Wheel 
chairs are provided at a nominal sum to members. 


Periodical: Open Window, monthly, $1.00 a year. 


Social Case Work Council of the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly (1940) ; 
name changed in 1946 from Social Case Work 
Council of National Agencies; 130 East 22d St., 
New York 10; Henrietta L. Gordon, Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals, 25 representing 14 na- 
tional agencies. For list of member agencies see 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS IN SOCIAL Work in Part 
One. 


Activities: The Council is an informal conference 
body, with no staff, organized for the exchange of 
information, the study of common problems, and 
the development of closer working relationships in 
the social case work field. On invitation of the 
Council any national social case work agency or 
social case work department of an agency whose 
primary purpose is formally stated as being the de- 
velopment or promotion of social work may nomi- 
nate 2 persons for membership in the Council. 


Social Legislation Information Service, 
Inc. (1944); name changed in 1946 from 
Child Welfare Information Service, Inc.; 930 F 
St., NW., Washington 4, D. C.; Bernard Locker, 
Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals elected from national, 
state, and local organizations which subscribe to 
Social Legislation Bulletin. 


Purpose: To publish a bulletin reporting impar- 
tially on federal social legislation and the activities 
of federal agencies affecting family life, children, 
and community services in the areas of health, edu- 
cation, welfare, employment, housing, and recrea- 
tion. The Service takes no position for or against 
the legislation on which it reports. 


Periodical: Social Legislation Bulletin, approxi- 
mately weekly while Congress is in session, price 
varies. 


Social Science Research Council (1923) ; 
230 Park Ave., New York 17; Donald Young, 
Executive Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To advance knowledge con- 
cerning human relations through development of 
research in the social sciences. To this end the Coun- 
cil is concerned with improving the recruitment, 
training, and efficient utilization of research per- 
sonnel and supports programs of research training 
fellowships and grants-in-aid of research projects 
of individual scholars. Activities focused upon the 
planning of research, including stimulation and 
guidance of research based upon the plans pro- 
duced, constitute the major part of the Council’s 
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endeavor. Fields or problems are selected for plan- 
ning programs primarily on the basis of the oppor- 
tunities presented for improving methods of re- 
search and extending the frontiers of knowledge, 
and for the promise of social utility of eventual re- 
search. The results of planning projects are nor- 
mally made available to research workers by publi- 
cation as Council bulletins. Other efforts to raise 
the level of research achievement in the social sci- 
ences include operation of programs to improve the 
quality of materials for research and increase their 
accessibility; and the provision of whatever ad- 
visory, coordinating, or other liaison services may. 
be needed by individual social scientists or research 
organizations. The Council’s board of directors con- 
sists of 21 individuals representing 7 national or- 
ganizations, and 9 directors-at-large. 


Social Work Action Committee (1944); 
name changed in 1946 from Social Workers’ 
Emergency Committee; Box 294, Madison 
Square Station, New York 10; Antoinette Can- 
non, Chairman. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the interest of 
social workers in social action, and to express opin- 
ion which may stimulate action on the part of indi- 
viduals and organized groups of social workers. The) 
Committee has issued a statement of principles fun- 
damental to international and national public pol- 
icy. This was published in the April, 1944, issue of 
The Compass (the periodical of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers) and sent by mail to in- 
dividual social workers throughout the country. 
From time to time the Committee formulates and 
_ issues statements and reports on public affairs of 
importance to social workers, such for example, 
as proposed legislation affecting employment, 
health, standard of living, and racial and cultural 
group relations. It has assumed responsibility for 
further work on the report to President Truman, 
compiled by the National Committee on Human 
Aspects of Reconversion, which ceased to function 
as an independent body on December 31, 1945. 
The Committee is not so organized as to be able to 
carry on a campaign of activity nor does it propose 
to duplicate the activity of any existing organiza- 
tion. A mailing list is maintained, composed of 
names of persons who have expressed a wish to be» 
in touch with the Committee’s activities. 


Social Work Vocational Bureau (1940); 
122 East 22d St., New York 10; Barbara Jack, 


Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 2,150; or- 
ganizations, approximately 780. 


Activities: The Bureau is a nonprofit membership 
organization providing placement and counseling 
service for social workers and social agencies. Or- 
ganized on a national basis it facilitates the distri- 
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bution of available personnel through the clearance 
of vocational and job information between persons 
whose equipment is in demand and agencies which 
need social work personnel. Services are available 
at present only to the case work fields but will be 
extended to other social work fields as financing 
permits. The Bureau is supported by annual dues 
from individual professional members, sustaining 
members, and agency members; and contributions 
from affiliated national organizations and founda- 
tions. 


Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment, Inc., The (1936); 84 William St., 
New York 7; Carl S. Coler, Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 5,000. 


Purpose: To conduct and promote scientific study 
of the principles governing organized effort in in- 
dustrial and economic life, including both labor and 
management, through research, discussion, publi- 
cations, and other appropriate means; and to im- 
part to the public information concerning these 
principles and their various applications for the 
general betterment of society. 


Periodicals: Modern Management, 8 issues yearly, 
$4.00 a year; Advanced Management, quarterly, 
$6.00 a year. 


Society for the Prevention of Crime, 
Inc. (1878); 122 East 22d St., New York 10; 
Edwin J. Lukas, Executive Director. 


Activities: The Society is dedicated to research in 
all of the phases of crime prevention, with special 
emphasis upon the causative factors in juvenile de- 
linquency and adolescent crime. It publishes pam- 
phlets embodying its reports on special studies, and 
conducts a news service for newspapers interpreting 
for the laity the studies and views of criminologists, 
penologists, and sociologists upon delinquency and 
crime problems. The Society engages in other di- 
vetse activities having to do with the penal and 
correctional institutions to which youthful offenders 
are committed, and with the promotion of proposed 
legislative and administrative improvements in the 
system of criminal justice. It conducts a weekly 
radio interview with an ex-convict, exploring causes 
of criminal behavior. Since 1941 the Society’s activi- 
ties have been national in scope. 


Periodicals: Crime News and Feature Service, 
monthly, for newspapers only; Report (a bulletin 
for the laity), occasional issues. 


Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues (1936); 36 Berkshire Rd., 
Rockville Centre, N. Y.; Daniel Katz, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 550 social psychologists 
and allied social scientists. 
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Purpose: To encourage scientific research in prob- 
lems and issues of social importance, to make avail- 
able research findings to the nontechnical public, 
and to encourage the application of scientific find- 
ings to social problems. Three Yearbooks have been 
published to date by the Society. 


Periodical: Journal of Social Issues, quarterly, $2.00 
a year. : 


Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Superior 
Council of the United States (founded in 
1833 in France, and in 1845 in the United 
States) ; 289 Fourth Ave., New York 10; George 
J. Gillespie, President. 


Membership: 2,375 divisions (called conferences) 
of the Society in the United States, organized on 
parish lines with an active volunteer membership 
of approximately 31,000, and an honorary member- 
ship of approximately 7,500. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the spiritual 
welfare of the Society’s members. The principal 
means to that end are the following: the giving of 
personal service and available funds to aid poor, 
sick, or otherwise helpless fellow beings; the visita- 
tion of poor families in order to assist them by ad- 
vice and encouragement and to render financial aid 
for conserving their homes; and such other works 
of charity, material or spiritual, as may be helpful 
to those in need of such aid. It is an association of 
Catholic laymen. Groups of 3 or more conferences 
in cities or towns are under the supervision of a 
local council. The Society-at-large in the United 
States is under the supervision of the Superior 
Council. 


Society of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education (1926); State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbus, Ohio; Paul E. 
Landis, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 80 active and past state 
directors of health and physical education on staffs 
of state departments of education. 


Purpose: To foster the development of state-wide 
programs of health and physical education activities 
in the schools, to develop standards, and to further 
professional growth through studies and confer- 
ences. 


Periodical: Quarterly, free. 


Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare (1938); 21214 Union St., Nashville 3; 
Dr. James A. Dombrowski, Administrator. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the general 
welfare and to improve the economic, social, politi- 
cal, cultural, and spiritual conditions of the people 
of the South without regard to race, creed, color, or 
national origin. An interracial conference is held 


biennially, attended by delegates from 13 southern 
states representing farm, religious, labor, industrial, 
Negro, youth, and civic organizations. 


Periodical: The Southern Patriot, monthly, $1.00 a 
year. 


Southern Education Foundation, Inc. 
(1937); 726 Jackson Pl., NW., Washington 6, 
D. C.; Arthur D. Wright, President. 


Purpose and Activities: To cooperate with public 
and private school officials and others in improving 
educational and living conditions, with special re- 
gard for the needs of the Negro race. This objective 
is promoted by grants of money, or through the co- 
operation of the officers of the Foundation with 
such officials and others, or in such other ways as 
may be determined by the board of directors. At 
present the chief activity is to aid in the support of 
some 460 supervisors of Negro rural schools and 
one rural church counselor. 


Southern Regional Council, Inc. (1944); 
Room 432, 63 Auburn Ave., NE., Atlanta 3; 
Guy B. Johnson, Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 1,500 (white and Ne- 
gro); cooperating organizations, regional, state, 
and local. 


Purpose and Activities: To work for the improve- 
ment of economic, civic, and racial conditions in the 
South; and to attain, through research and action 
programs, the ideals and practices of equal oppor- 
tunity for all peoples in the region. The Council’s 
functions are coordination of the activities of agen- 
cies working on southern problems; research and 
survey; educational activities through a monthly 
paper, pamphlets, conferences, etc.; consultative 
services to voluntary or governmental agencies; and 
constructive social action on southern problems. 
The Commission on Interracial Cooperation, al- 
though maintaining its legal entity, has merged 
with the Council. 


Periodical: New South, monthly, $1.00 a year. 


Spelman Fund of New York (1928); 783 
Fifth Ave., New York 22; Charles E. Merriam, 


Chairman. 


Purpose: To cooperate with governmental agencies 
in improving technical aspects of public administra- 
tion. 


Sturgis Fund of the Winifred Masterson 
Burke Relief Foundation (1918) ; White 
Plains, N. Y.; Dr. Lewis A. Conner, Medical 
Director. 


Purpose: To promote extension and improvement 
of activities in the field of convalescence. 
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Survey Associates, Inc. (1912); 112 East 
19th St., New York 3; Paul Kellogg, Editor. 


Membership: Individuals and organizations, 2,150. 


Activities: .The organization is a membership so- 
ciety, national in scope and original in combining 
methods of research with those of journalism to the 
advancement of the general welfare. Its periodicals 
are employed as “shuttles of understanding.’ They 
cover developments and pool experience, ideas, and 
inventions in such areas as community organization 
and public administration, family and child welfare, 
health, housing, education, and industrial and inter- 
national relations. They are given caliber by swift 
staff research, outside assignments, and interpreta- 
tion of the findings of other agencies. Reinforced by 
graphic materials, special numbers achieve an edu- 
cational reach from 2 to 50 times that of ordinary 
books and reports dealing with kindred subject mat- 
ter. A “Calling America” series (12 to date), be- 
ginning with Munich and before, and bringing the 
challenge to democracy from overseas down to 
American earth, has had a combined circulation of 
well over half a million copies. 


Periodicals: Survey Midmonthly (spanning the 
fields of social work) ; Survey Graphic (swinging 
wider arcs of social and economic concern and ad- 
dressed to lay readers), monthly; each $3.00 a year, 
or $5.00 a year for both. 


Twentieth Century Fund, Inc. (1919) ; 330 
West 42d St., New York 18; Evans Clark, Di- 


rector. 


Purpose and Activities: To conduct research and 
public education in current economic problems, 
and to aid in formulating nonpartisan policies for 
their solution. The Fund is privately endowed and 
its entire income, administered as a public trust, is 
devoted to its own research and educational activi- 
ties. For each major investigation the Fund ap- 
points a special research staff and an impartial com- 
mittee of qualified persons who use the factual re- 
port of the staff as a basis for recommendations on 
public policy. In order to make its findings available 
to as wide a public as possible, the Fund issues its 
surveys in book form and supplements these with 
news releases, pamphlets, bulletins, study outlines, 
magazine articles, an occasional series of radio pro- 
grams, and motion pictures. Active contact work is 
maintained with organizations and educational in- 
stitutions. The Fund’s current activities include a 
comprehensive study of postwar needs and re- 
sources in America and surveys of the foreign eco- 
nomic relations of the United States and of prob- 
lems of monopoly in domestic business and cartels 
in international trade. Recent publications include 
‘a series of popular reports on major postwar issues, 
a survey of trends in collective bargaining, and a 
symposium by 6 leading economists on America’s 
financial and fiscal policies. Reports have also been 
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published on housing, distribution problems, and 
the electric power industry. The Fund has recently 
inaugurated a periodical to acquaint organizations 
and the public with its activities and the findings 
of its surveys. 


Periodical; Newsletter and Clipsheet, occasional is- 
sues, free. 


Unitarian Association, American, Adult 
Education and Social Relations De- 
partment, Division of Education 
(1927); 25 Beacon St., Boston 8; Ernest W. 
Kuebler, Acting Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities :'To help individual churches 
with their own social problems and programs. Ac- 
tivities include the publishing from time to time of 
factual and interpretive material dealing with the 
social aspects of religion, and the issuing of current 
educational releases. The Department serves as a 
sponsoring agent for adult educational activities in 
Unitarian churches. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
(1908); 201 East Jefferson St., Bloomington, 
Ill.; Kenneth C. Walker, President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 300. 


Purpose and Activities: To sustain one another in 
united action against social injustice and in the 
realization of religious ideals in present-day soci- 
ety. The Fellowship cooperates with the Council 
for Social Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, Friends of Democracy, National Religion 
and Labor Foundation, and the United Christian 
Council for Democracy in furthering social action 
and support of social legislation. Representation 
is maintained at important hearings in Washington 
and various state capitols. Its current objectives in- 
clude a better understanding of industry and labor 
relations, race relations, and postwar issues. 


Periodical: Bulletin, issued irregularly, $1.00 a 
year. 


Unitarian Service Committee (1940); 25 
Beacon St., Boston 8; Rev. Howard Brooks, Act- 
ing Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 24, appointed by the 
Board of Directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 


Purpose and Activities: To translate into terms of 
humanitarian service the Unitarian tradition of 
brotherly love and devotion to freedom. The major 
portion of the Committee’s program is in the field 
of foreign refugee relief. The activity of the Com- 
mittee is, however, both national and international 
in scope. Under its home service section are con- 
ducted such activities as farm work camps, Japa- 
nese-American relocation programs, minority prob- 
lems, child care, recreation in crowded industrial 
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areas, etc., which make up the major emphases 
of the Committee’s work in this country. 


Periodical: Standing By, monthly section in the 
Christian Register, $1.50 a year. 


United Council of Church Women 
(1941); 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10; Mrs. 
Ruth Mougey Worrell, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Organizations of state and local inter- 
denominational groups of church women. 


Purpose and Activities: To unite church women in 
their allegiance to our Lord Jesus Christ through a 
program looking to their integration in the total life 
and work of the Church, and to building of a world 
Christian community. The Council is an interde- 
nominational organization representing the Prot- 
estant church women of America. Among its areas 
of interest are the following: the church woman and 
the war crisis, the church woman and peace, the 
Church and the Christian home, the church woman 
and race relations, and the church woman and mis- 
sions. These interests are developed in local councils 
of church women through departments and com- 
mittees which seek to relate their work to the social 
and educational agencies of the communities. The 
Council promotes increased cooperation with the 
established national interdenominational agencies 
in these specific fields. It continues the work of the 
former National Council of Church Women. 


Periodical: The Church Woman, monthly except 
July and August, $1.00 a year. 


United Jewish Appeal for Refugees, 
Overseas Needs and Palestine (1939); 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17; Isidor Coons 
and Henry Montor, Executive Vice Chairmen. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide funds for the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, the 
United Palestine Appeal, and the United Service for 
New Americans, Inc., which autonomously carry on 
their respective programs of relief, emigration aid, 
and rehabilitation in behalf of suffering Jews over- 
seas; development and settlement of Palestine; and 
aid to refugees in the United States. The organiza- 
tion is constituted on an annual basis by agreement 
of the participating agencies and has served continu- 
ously since 1939 as their fund-raising body. It serves 
communities throughout the country in the organiz- 
ing and conducting of local campaigns. 


Periodical: UJA Campaigner, 3 or 4 issues yearly, 
free. 


United Negro and Allied Veterans of 
America (1946); 4411 South Parkway, Chi- 
cago 15; George B. Murphy, Jr., National Adju- 
tant. 


Membership: Organizations, 23 state and 40 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To organize the unorgan- 
ized veterans with special attention to those in mi- 
nority groups. Emphasis is currently placed on Ne- 
gro veterans in the South. Chapters have been suc- 
cessfully established in Louisiana and Texas on an 
interracial basis. 


Periodical: UNAVA News Bulletin, monthly, free. 


United Office and Professional Workers 
of America (1937); 1860 Broadway, New 
York 23; Lewis Merrill, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 70,000, of whom 6,500 
are employed in voluntary social agencies; organiza- 
tions, 126 local unions. 


Activities: The organization is an international un- 
ion affliated with the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, whose membership includes social 
workers, office workers, maintenance workers, and 
all other categories of employes of voluntary social 
agencies and other nonprofit organizations. It also 
organizes workers in the insurance, finance, graphic 
arts, motion picture, and other industries whose 
employes are predominantly office and: professional 


-workers. Local unions in the social service field are 


designated as Social Service Employees Unions and 
are coordinated through a National Social Service 
Division with a full-time director. The union relates 
all its activities to promoting national understand- 
ing of the need to raise living standards in the na- 
tional interest. These activities include collective 
bargaining and other methods of improving the 
salaries and employment conditions of workers in 
social agencies, efforts directed toward improving 
professional and personnel standards in the field of 
social work and toward strengthening labor-welfare 
cooperation, and legislative activities. 


Periodicals: Insurance Career, monthly, $2.00 a 
year; Office and Professional News, monthly, $1.00 
a year; Technical America, monthly, $3.00 a year; 
Welfare in Action, monthly, $1.00 a year. 


United Palestine Appeal, Inc. (1927); 41 
East 42d St., New York 17; Henry Montor, Vice 
Chairman. 


Membership: Organizations, 2 national. 


Activities; The organization is the basic instrumen- 
tality through which Jews of the United States help 
to make possible the development of the Jewish Na- 
tional Home in Palestine under the auspices of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine. The Jewish Agency is 
recognized in the League of Nations Mandate, un- 
der which Great Britain administers Palestine, as 
the representative of the Jewish people for the up- 
building of the Jewish National Home. The funds 
of the United Palestine Appeal are obtained through 
the campaign of the United Jewish Appeal for Refu- 
gees, Overseas Needs and Palestine, and are divided 
equally between its 2 constituent agencies, Pales- 
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tine Foundation Fund (Keren Hayesod) and Jew- 
ish National Fund (Keren Kayemeth), while a cer- 
tain amount is allocated to the Mizrachi Palestine 
Fund. The resources of the Palestine Foundation 
Fund are used to promote every enterprise which 
will increase Palestine’s capacity to absorb Jews, in- 
cluding assistance to immigration, rescue of and 
relief to refugees, rural and urban colonization, pub- 
lic works and housing, promotion of trade and in- 
dustry, cultural development, resettlement of ex- 
servicemen, etc. The Jewish National Fund acquires 
land in Palestine, to be held in perpetuity in the 
name of the Jewish people, and prepares it for colo- 
nization. The Mizrachi Palestine Fund finances reli- 
gious enterprises in Palestine in the fields of agricul- 
ture, culture, and education, supplementary to those 
supported by the 2 major agencies. 


Periodicals: U.P.A. Bulletin, semimonthly, free; 
U.P.A. Report, ro issues yearly, $1.00 a year. 


United Public Workers of America 
(1946) ; a merger of United Federal Workers of 
America and State, County and Municipal Work- 
ers of America; 51 Chambers St., New York 7; 
Abram Flaxer, President. 


Purpose and Activities: To unite all workers eligi- 
ble for membership, regardless of sex, race, creed, 
color, nationality, or religious or political affilia- 
tion or belief, for the purpose of making a more 
abundant life available to them by shortening their 
working hours, improving their wages and work- 
ing conditions, and advancing their economic, po- 
litical, social, and cultural interests; to join with 
the rest of organized labor in its efforts to achieve 
a better life for the working men and women; and 
to help make the public service a career service. 
The union promotes selection of personnel on the 
basis of merit and fitness; security of tenure, includ- 
ing security from discriminatory or arbitrary person- 


nel action; adequate minimum wages; adequate 


protection in old age, sickness, and unemployment; 
regular wage increases and full promotional oppor- 
tunities; the right of public employes to join or- 
ganizations of their own choosing and to be repre- 
sented by such organizations in the presentation of 
grievances; full collective bargaining with respect 
to hours, wages, and all other conditions of em- 
ployment; and the guarantee of political rights to 
all American citizens. The union is affiliated with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. All em- 
ployes of federal, state, and local government are 
eligible for membership, including social workers 
in federal, state, city, and county agencies. 


Periodical: The Public Record, monthly, $1.00 a 
year. 


United Seamen’s Service (1942) 3.39 Broad- 
way, New York 6; Otho J. Hicks, Acting Ex- 
ecutive Director. * 


Purpose and Activities: To serve the men of the 
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American merchant marine in home waters and in 
whatever overseas ports they may touch, by operat- 
ing residential and recreational clubs; by providing 
rest centers and comprehensive medical care and 
education; by looking after shipwrecked seamen 
who may need medical attention and subsequent 
repatriation; by providing help, through a staff of 
trained social workers, for seamen’s personal prob- 
lems; and in general sustaining and reinforcing the 
morale of the men who man our merchant fleet, pro- 
viding them at home and overseas with the facili- 
ties required to enable them to perform their essen- 
tial tasks. 


United Service for New Americans, Inc. 
(1946); a consolidation of National Refugee 
Service, Inc., and National Service to Foreign 
Born of National Council of Jewish Women; 
105 Nassau St., New York 7; Joseph E. Beck, 
Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 500; organizations, 1,200 
affiliated local groups and agencies in 48 states. 


Activities: The organization offers a complete pro- 
gram of service and assistance for the adjustment 
of the foreign born and their integration in Ameri- 
can life; renders migration services and interprets 
immigration laws and procedures; provides port 
and dock services and a reception and hospitality 
program covering immediate needs of new arrivals 
for shelter and other necessities; directs planned 
resettlement; supplies economic assistance and fam- 
ily services on a case work basis; makes temporary 
loans for business and professional self-support en- 
terprises; carries on an Americanization program 
and naturalization assistance; maintains interna- 
tional social service to aid in welfare matters re- 
quiring foreign contacts; and assists in locating 
persons abroad for friends and relatives in the 
United States, and persons in this country sought 
by friends and relatives overseas. Specialized serv- 
ices are provided for refugee children and profes- 
sional groups. The organization is nonsectarian in 
scope, though parts of its program deal mainly with 
Jewish immigrants. It functions nationally; local 
phases of the program are carried on through co- 
operation of local committees and agencies and local 
sections of the National Council of Jewish Women. 


United Service Organizations, Inc. 
(1941) ; 1630 Empire State Bldg., New York 1 
Dr. Lindsley F. Kimball, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 60; organizations, 6 na- 
tional. 


Activities: The organization is a unison of the fol- 
lowing 6 national agencies: National Catholic Com- 
munity Service, National Jewish Welfare Board, 
National Travelers Aid Association, The Salvation 
Army, Young Men’s Christian Associations, and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations. Through 
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the cooperative action of these agencies and through 
local citizens’ committees of the United Service Or- 
ganizations, clubs and other units staffed by trained 
workers are operated; and mobile units for troops 
on guard duty and troops in transit are maintained 
providing motion pictures, entertainments, refresh- 
ments, stationery, reading material, games, etc. 
Theatrical. entertainment in military and Veterans 
Administration hospitals and for troops of occupa- 
tion is provided by USO Camp Shows. 


Periodical: USO Bulletin, monthly, free. 


United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children, Inc. (1940); 215 
Fourth Ave., New York 3; M. Ingeborg Olsen, 
Acting Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To bring European chil- 
dren, unaccompanied by guardian or relative, from 
the American occupation zone in Germany and as 
circumstances permit from other parts of Europe, to 
live in the United States under the immigration 
quota; to see that such children will not become 
public charges; to safeguard the welfare of 500 
children already brought to this country and still 
here; to accept and use for such purposes gifts, lega- 
cies, bequests, etc.; and to furnish assistance to and 
work in cooperation with individuals and organiza- 
tions engaged in the foregoing purposes. Activities 
include supervising permanent placement of chil- 
dren in family or group homes through government 
approved welfare agencies. 


United States Conference of Mayors 
(1932); 730 Jackson Pl., NW., Washington 6, 
D. C.; Paul V. Betters, Executive Director. 


Membership: 250 cities of 30,000 population and 
over, represented by their chief executives. 


Activities: The Conference provides an agency 
through which the larger cities of the United States 
can cooperate in the practical study of all municipal 
questions; devotes special attention to measures un- 
der consideration by Congress, which, if enacted, 
would vitally affect cities; interprets to federal leg- 
islators and administrators the current problems 
confronting cities; informs municipal executives of 
policies, rules, and regulations adopted from day to 
day by federal agencies concerned with unemploy- 
ment relief, public works, housing, loans to home 
owners, and other matters of direct and vital im- 
portance to urban communities; provides an infor- 
mational, research, and consulting service to mu- 
nicipal officials; and publishes research reports on 
all phases of municipal administration. 


Periodicals: United States Municipal News, bi- 
weekly, $10 a year; Annual Proceedings; Regional 
Conference Proceedings. 


Universalist Church, Commission on So- 
cial Action (1937); 16 Beacon St., Boston 8; 
Clarence R. Skinner, Chairman. 


Purpose: To stimulate and guide the intelligent 
study of social questions and the contribution of 
Christian principles to their solution, and to quicken 
a sense of responsibility on the part of our churches 
for the support of social welfare agencies in their re- 
spective communities. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States (1899) ; Broadway and 34th St., Kansas 
City 2, Mo.; R. B. Handy, Jr., Adjutant Gen- 


eral. 


Membership: Individuals, 2,000,000; organizations, 
8,000 local posts. 


Purpose and Activities: To preserve and strengthen 
comradeship among members, to assist comrades, 
to perpetuate the memory and history of members 
who have died and to assist their widows and or- 
phans, to maintain true allegiance to the Govern- 
ment of the United States and fidelity to its Con- 
stitution and laws, to foster true patriotism, to main- 
tain and extend the institutions of American free- 
dom, and to preserve and defend the United States 
from all her enemies. The organization’s interests 
are fraternal, patriotic, historical, and educational. 


Periodical: Foreign Service, monthly, $1.00 a year. 


Veterans League of America (1945); 45 
Astor Pl., New York 3; Emanuel Muravchik, Ex- 


ecutive Director. 
Membership: Individuals, 10,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To take positive action to 
defend and extend the basic principles of freedom 
and justice under law, which are the foundations 
of the Constitution. The League promotes the fol- 
lowing aims: increase of pension rate for 100 per 
cent disability; improvement of standards of medi- 
cal care and equipment in veterans’ hospitals; in- 
crease in subsistence allowances to veterans for 
schooling to include payments for each dependent; 
provision of unemployment compensation pay- 
ments for veterans unemployed because of labor 
disputes; provision of direct government loans to 
veterans; and revision of National Service Life In- 
surance, making insurance offered comparable to 
that available through private companies. Member- 
ship is open to any active or honorably discharged 
male or female member of the armed forces who 
has served between September, 1939, and the end 
of the war, including the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, and Merchant Marine. 


Voluntary Parenthood League, Inc. 
(1919); 1211 Madison Ave., New York 28; 
Mrs. George Engelhard, Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 3,500 en- 
rolled endorsers. 
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Purpose and Activities: To render available for the 
people’s need the best scientific knowledge as to 
how parenthood may be voluntary instead of acci- 
dental and, as a first step toward that end, to re- 
move the words “prevention of conception” from 
the federal obscenity laws; and to educate parents, 
so that the birth of children may occur with due re- 
gatd to health, heredity, income, choice, environ- 
ment, and the well-being of the community. The 
League has a Legislative Committee. 


Volunteers of America (1896); 34 West 
28th St., New York 1; Mrs. Ballington Booth, 
Commandert-in-Chief. 


Membership: Organizations, 103 stations or mis- 
sion posts, 117 homes and industrial branches, and 
15 camps. 


Activities: The foremost aim of the organization is 
its mission in spiritual guidance to approximately 
1,500,000 persons whom it serves annually. In ad- 
dition it carries on family welfare work and emer- 
gency family relief; maintains day nurseries, emer- 
gency homes for stranded families, homes and clubs 
for working girls, homes for children, homes for the 
aged, industrial institutions for opportunity labor, 
hotels or lodging houses for unattached men, health 
camps for mothets and children, a hospital, mater- 
nity homes, and men’s service clubs; and conducts 
a nation-wide prison work, the Volunteer Prison 
League. 


Periodical: Volunteers’ Gazette, monthly, $1.00 a 
year. 


Woman’s Foundation, Inc., The (1942); 
10 East 4oth St., New York,16; Dr. James M. 
Wood, President. 


Purpose and Activities: To engage in the study of 
the problems of the American home and of the 
American woman who must, in the home, face and 
deal with those problems of a practical, educational, 
cultural, moral, and religious nature which vitally 
affect the American people. The Foundation is in- 
terested in helping to coordinate the plans of social 
agencies dealing with these problems, and in dis- 
seminating the knowledge of consultants in these 
fields. In 1945 the Foundation issued 6 consultants’ 
reports entitled: The Place of the Family in Ameri- 
can Life, Improved Family Living Through Im- 
proved Housing, Doorways to Religion, Gainfully 
Employed Women and the Home, Women’s Op- 
portunities and Responsibilities in Citizenship, and 
The Road to Community Reorganization. 


Women’s Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee (1920); Y.W.C.A., 17th and K Sts., NW., 
Washington 6, D. C.; Mrs. James Irwin, Chair- 
man, 


Membership: Organizations, 22 national. 


National A gencies—Voluntary 


Purpose and Activities: To serve as a clearinghouse 
of organizations engaged in promoting congres- 
sional legislation of special interest to women. 
Whenever 5 or more national organizations have- 
endorsed a piece of legislation, a legislative com- 
mittee may be organized to promote the measure, on 
behalf of the organizations in favor of it. The Com- 
mittee itself endorses no legislation and proposes 
none. Laws of interest to social workers which have 
been passed, due largely to the efforts of organiza- 
tions represented in the Committee, include statu- 
tory provision for the maintenance of the Women’s 
Bureau in the U.S. Department of Labor, the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act relating to maternal and infant 
hygiene and similar provisions in the Social Secu- 
rity Act, a compulsory education law for the District 
of Columbia, provision for a federal institution for 
women prisoners, the Cable Act relating to the in- 
dependent citizenship of women, the Wagner-Peyser 
Act relating to federal and state employment serv- 
ices, and the Copeland Federal Food, Drugs, and 
Cosmetics Act. 


Workers Defense League (1936) ; 112 East 
roth St., New York 3; Morris Milgram, National 
Secretary. ; 


Membership: Individuals, 11,000, of whom 1,800 
ate voting members; cooperating organizations, 49 
national, 37 state, and 630 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To defend the right of 
workers to organize, strike, picket, and bargain col- 
lectively; to fight all attempts to limit the rights of 
assembly, free speech, free press, or any democratic 
rights of workers; to bring about by investigation, 
action, and education, vigorous prosecution wher- 
ever workers’ rights have been abused; to educate 
workers for active participation in the defense of 
their rights ; to fight economic and political discrimi- 
nation against minorities; to render material aid to 
labor prisoners and the victims of Fascist reaction; 
and to fight for the right of asylum in this country 
for refugees from Fascist countries, and against the 
deportation of aliens because of their political be- 
liefs or activities. The League is the official defense 
agency of the National Farm Labor Union, an or- 
ganization of Negro and white sharecroppers, ten- 
ant farmers, and migratory workers in the South. 
The League has recently been carrying on an exten- 
sive campaign against involuntary servitude in Flor- 
ida and for the passage of permanent fair employ- 
ment practice legislation. 


_ Periodicals: Press Service, weekly, $5.00 a year 


(free to journalists and writers); Workers De- 
fense Bulletin, quarterly, 25 cents a year. 


Workers Education Bureau of America 
(1921); 1440 Broadway, New York 18; John 
D. Connors, Director. 


Membership: Organizations, 500. 
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Purpose and Activities: To provide a national clear- 
inghouse for the workers’ education movement in 
the United States; to stimulate interest in education 
among the workers of the country; to assist in the 
establishment of labor institutes, industrial confer- 
ences, and study classes in the different localities in 
cooperation with the trade unions, universities, pub- 
lic libraries, and other public educational institu- 
tions; to conduct educational addresses and discus- 
sions by radio; to sponsor research concerning the 
curriculum of workers’ education and the methods 
of adult instruction; to cooperate in establishing 
standards for the separate experiments; and to pub- 
lish, through the Workers Education Bureau Press, 
textbooks, pamphlets, outlines, and syllabi for work- 
ers’ educational enterprises. Special bulletins of 
Workers Education News Service are issued from 
time to time. 


Periodical: Workers Education News Letter, 


monthly. 


Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
the United States of America, National 
Council (1854); 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17; Eugene E. Barnett, General Secretary. 


Membership: Organizations, 1,345 local Associa- 
tions representing a membership of 1,411,341 indi- 
viduals and 322,918 additional registered nonmem- 
‘bers. 


Purpose and Activities: To minister to the needs of 
boys and young men, by giving them opportunities 
for greater self-development of body, mind, and 
spirit. A positive program is offered for the teach- 
ing of character-making ideals by the following 
means: promoting health education and physical 
activity; providing opportunities for intellectual 
self-improvement and culture; acquainting boys and 
young men with the teachings and ideals of Jesus; 
and providing wholesome social fellowship and eco- 
“nomic, vocational, and citizenship education. The 
Y.M.C.A. has assisted in developing indigenous na- 
tional organizations, since 1889, in more than 30 
other countries and maintains advisory representa- 
tives in the Far East, India and the Near East, Eu- 
rope, and Latin America. A World Youth Fund for 
Restoration and Advance amounting to $8,650,000 
is being taised to assist Associations in formerly 
occupied lands to achieve prompt reconstruction 
and deal with postwar urgencies. 


Periodicals: National Council Bulletin, monthly, 
IO cents a copy; Christian Citizenship, 8 issues 
yearly, $3.00 a‘year; The Intercollegian, 7 issues 


yearly, $1.50 a year; Y.M.C.A. Year Book and Off- 
cial Roster, $5.50 a copy. 


Young Womens Christian Associations 
of the United States of America, Na- 
tional Board (1906); 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22; Mrs. Harrison S. Elliott, General 
Secretary. 


Membership: Organizations, 434 community and 
599 student Associations. 


Purpose and Activities: To unite in one body the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations of the 
United States; to establish, develop, and unify such 
Associations; to participate in the work of the 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Association; 
and to advance the physical, social, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual interests of young women. The 
National Board acts as a resource on education, re- 
search, and advice to local Associations both in com- 
munities and on college campuses; holds confer- 
ences; trains and recommends professional staff; 
calls conventions for discussion and adoption of 
policies; assists by personnel and grants in similar 
programs abroad; cooperates with other national 
agencies; and carries on a national program of edu- 
cation and activity in public affairs, particularly as 
they affect women. In addition to its regular pro- 
gram of assistance to Young Women’s Christian 
Associations in other countries, the organization 
carries on an extensive program of relief and recon- 
struction in those countries which have been par- 
ticularly affected by the war. 


Periodicals: The Woman’s Press, monthly except 
July and August, $2.00 a year; Bookshelf, 5 issues 
yearly, $1.00 a year; Public Affairs News Service, 
5 issues yearly, $1.00 a year. 


Ziegler —E. Matilda Ziegler Founda- 
tion for the Blind (1928); The Matilda 
Ziegler Magazine for the Blind, Monsey, N. Y.; 
Howard M. Liechty, Managing Editor. 


Activities: These chiefly consist of the continuance 
of the Matilda Ziegler Magazine for the Blind, 
which was founded in 1907, and has been sent since 
that time, free each month, to every blind person in 
the United States and Canada who can read one of 
the systems — Braille, New York point, and Moon 
— in which it is printed. The Foundation also sup- 
| plies, in limited quantities, radios, clocks, and type- 
writers to the blind at reduced prices and otherwise 
aids the blind of the-United States. 
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Note: In view of the inclusion of an article on Canadian Social Work in this issue of the Social Work 
Year Book, it is thought that readers will find a brief directory of Canadian agencies useful. Accordingly a 
few selected national agencies, both governmental and voluntary, are here described. This list is believed to 


be correct as of November, 1946. 


The reader is also referred to the following national agencies in the United States which indicate in their 
directory entries that their memberships include Canadians or Canadian organizations or that their activities 


extend to Canada: 


American Association of Schools of Social Work 
American Camping Association 


Associated Medical Care Plans 


Catholic Hospital Association of the United States and Canada 


Central Location Index 


Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds 


Council of Seamen’s Agencies 


Credit Union National Association 

Daughters of Isabella, National Circle 

Family Service Association of America 

Institute for the Crippled and Disabled 

International Association of Governmental Labor Officials 
International Council of Religious Education 

Kellogg — W. K. Kellogg Foundation 


Knights of Columbus 


National Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
National Health and Welfare Retirement Association 


National Safety Council 
Shut-in Society 


These agencies will be found in National Agencies — Voluntary in DirECTORY OF AGENCIES. 


Boy Scouts Association, The, Canadian 
General Council (1914); 306 Metcalfe St., 
Ottawa, Ontario; Maj. Gen. D. C. Spry, Chief 
Executive Commissioner. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 95,000; 
organizations, I national, 9 provincial, and numer- 
ous district organizations under the jurisdiction of 
provincial councils. 


Purpose and Activities: To develop good citizen- 
ship among boys by the following means: forming 
their character; training them in habits of observa- 
tion, obedience, and self-reliance; inculcating loy- 
alty and thoughtfulness for others; teaching them 
services useful to the public and handicrafts useful 
to themselves; and promoting their physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual development. 


Periodicals: The Junior Leader, monthly September 
through June, free to Troop Leaders and Patrol 
Leaders; The Scout Leader, monthly September 
through June, 50 cents a year, free to Scoutmasters, 
Cubmasters, Rover Leaders, and Commissioners. 


Canadian Association of Social Workers 
(1928); Room 504, 18 Rideau St., Ottawa, On- 
tario; Joy A. Maines, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 900. 


Purpose and Activities: To bring together profes- 
sional social workers for such cooperative effort as 
may enable them more effectively to carry out their 
ideals of service to the community. The Association 
seeks to promote professional standards, encourages 
proper and adequate training and preparation, culti- 
vates an informed public opinion which will recog- 
nize the professional and technical nature of social 
work, issues an official organ, maintains a profes- 
sional employment service, and conducts research. 


Periodical: The Social Worker, 5 issues yearly, 
$1.50 a year. 


Canadian Conference on Social Work 
(1928) ; Canadian Welfare Council, 245 Cooper 
St., Ottawa, Ontario; G. S. Chandler, Secretary 
for 1948 meeting. 


Purpose and Activities: To hold a conference of 
Canadian social work organizations every 2 years 
where problems, developments, trends, etc., may 
be discussed. The Conference is usually held for a 
4-day period in May or June. It maintains no per- 
manent office, but operates under the auspices of the 
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Canadian Welfare Council. The 1946 meeting in 
Halifax had 592 registered attendants. 


Periodical: Proceedings, biennially, $2.00 a copy. 


Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, The (1918); 186 Beverley St. To- 
ronto 2B, Ontario, Lt. Col. E. A. Baker, Man- 
aging Director. 4 


Purpose and Activities: To ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the blind and to prevent blindness. The 
Institute is recognized by the Dominion Govern- 
ment as the official agency representing the blind 
for purposes of pensions and concessions; and it 
has been asked by the Government to undertake the 
training and rehabilitation of blinded servicemen. 
It is governed by a national council of voluntary 
members, a number of whom are blind. For admin- 
istration purposes there are 6 divisions (including 
one for Newfoundland), each headed by a superin- 
tendent, 5 of whom are blind. The activities of The 
Institute include registration, eye service and pre- 
’ vention of blindness, social service, home teaching, 
employment and placement (including operation of 
cafeterias, canteens, newsstands, and_ sheltered 
workshops), training of homeworkers and sale of 
their products, maintenance of residences, and li- 
brary service. A series of pamphlets on prevention 
of blindness is published free of charge. 


Periodicals: The Courier (Braille), monthly Octo- 
ber through June, free; National News of the Blind 
(inkprint), quarterly, free. 


Canadian Public Health Association 
(1910); 150 College St., Toronto 5, Ontario; 
Dr. J. H. Baillie, Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 2,800; organizations, 4 
provincial. 


Purpose and Activities: To advance public health 
by supplying the technical and scientific informa- 
tion required by health administrators, and by con- 
ducting studies in the field of public health. 
Through its monthly journal, the Canadian Journal 
of Public Health, health workers are kept in touch 
with recent advances and improved methods. An- 
nual meetings, presenting scientific programs, are 
held; and through the committees of the Associa- 
tion, Canadian authorities in various fields collabo- 
rate in studies. The Association also conducts a 
correspondence course in sanitary inspection and 
examinations for the “‘Certificate in Sanitary Inspec- 
tion (Canada). Its sections include: Epidemiol- 
ogy, Industrial Hygiene, Laboratory, Mental Hy- 
giene, Public Health Education, Public Health En- 
gineering, Public Health Nursing, Public Health 
Nutrition, Venereal Disease Control, and Vital 
Statistics. 


Periodical: Canadian Journal of Public Health, 
monthly, $3.00 a year. 


Canadian Tuberculosis Association 
(1900); 304 Plaza Bldg., Ottawa, Ontario; Dr. 
G. J. Wherrett, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 500; organizations, 9 
provincial and 150 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To foster and encourage 
projects aimed at the control and eradication of 
tuberculosis. The Association is the central body 
through which medical and lay workers engaged 
in the control of tuberculosis are united. It organ- 
izes provincial and local associations and directs 
and sponsors the Christmas seal sale by which these 
branches are enabled to finance their programs; 
offers consultant service to provincial and local 
committees in planning and carrying out programs; 
publishes free educational material on prevention 
and treatment of tuberculosis for doctors, nurses, 
teachers, patients, families of patients, and the gen- 
eral public; and publishes the Canadian Tubercu- 
losis Bulletin, a quarterly which gives publicity to 
the meetings of medical groups especially interested 
in tuberculosis, accounts of programs which are 
proving successful in various parts of the country, 
and statistical data of interest to tuberculosis work- 
ers. 


Periodical: Canadian Tuberculosis Bulletin, quar- 
terly, $1.00 a year. 


Canadian Welfare Council (1920); 245 
Cooper St., Ottawa, Ontario; R. E. G. Davis, Ex- 
ecutive Director. 


Membership: Organizations, 462. 


Purpose and Activities: To create throughout the 
Dominion of Canada an informed public opinion 
covering the field of social welfare, and to pro- 
mote standards of services which are based on scien- 
tific principles and which have been proved effective 
in practical experience. Furtherance of these ob- 
jects is sought through the following means: coop- 
eration with existing departments of government — 
Dominion, provincial, and municipal — in all sub- 
jects of relevant responsibility and interest; coop- 
eration with existing private agencies and services 
in the field of welfare effort through development 
of work and services and the improvement of stand- 
ards; coordination of the welfare programs of its 
constituent members; and the initiation of projects 
designed to implement the objectives of the Coun- 
cil. The Council operates through a permanent staff, 
reinforced by the voluntary assistance of leading 
welfare workers throughout Canada. It offers com- 
munity studies, specialized field and correspondence 
services, and through its magazine, Canadian Wel- 
fare, and other publications distributes knowledge 
of social work activity to all those interested in the 
field. 


Periodical ; Canadian Welfare, 8 issues yearly, $1.50 
a year, : 
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Canadian Youth Commission (1943); 245 
Cooper St., Ottawa, Ontario; R. E. G. Davis, 
Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To study the main prob- 
lems of young people between 15 and 24 years of 
age, to draft reports and recommendations based 
on these studies, and to promote the acceptance of 
these recommendations by governments and private 
agencies having responsibility for youth. There is 
a central body of 50 members representative of dif- 
ferent racial and religious groups, economic inter- 
ests, and political opinions; and in addition operat- 
ing committees function in all of the 9 provinces 
of Canada. Six reports, embodying the findings of 
the Commission, have now been published (Ryer- 
son Press, Toronto) and 4 others are in preparation. 


Department of National Health and 
Welfare (1944); formerly Department of 
Pensions and National Health; Jackson Bldg., 
Ottawa, Ontario; C. W. Gilchrist, Director of 
Information Services Division. 


Activities: The Department’s duties, powers, and 
functions include all matters relating to the promo- 
tion or preservation of health, social security, and 
social welfare over which the federal Parliament 
has jurisdiction, and specifically include administra- 
tion of the Family Allowance Act, Old Age Pen- 
sions Act, Food and Drugs Act, Opium and Nar- 
cotic Drugs Act, Quarantine Act, Leprosy Act, 
Public Works Health Act, Proprietary or Patent 
Medicine Act, National Physical Fitness Act, that 
part of the Canada Shipping Act covering marine 
hospitals and care of sick mariners, and those 
clauses of the Immigration Act requiring medical 
inspection of immigrants. It is empowered to en- 
force any public health regulations made by the 
International Joint Commission concerning bound- 
ary waters between the United States and Canada, 
to conduct research into public health and welfare 
problems, to publish information on public health, 
improved sanitation, and social and industrial con- 
ditions, and to cooperate with the 9 provincial gov- 
ernments in efforts made or proposed to improve 
public health and provide social security and wel- 
fare. 


Periodicals: Canada’s Health and Welfare, month- 
ly; Canadian Nutrition Notes, monthly; Industrial 
Health Bulletin, monthly; all free. 


Department of Veterans Affairs (1944); 
Ottawa, Ontario; Walter S. Woods, Deputy 
Minister. 


Purpose: To administer the statutes enacted by the 
Parliament of Canada and orders of the Governor 
in Council relating to the care, treatment, training, 
or re-establishment in civil life of any person who 
served in the Naval, Military, or Air Forces of His 
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Majesty, any person who has otherwise engaged in 
pursuits relating to war, and any other person desig- 
nated by the Governor in Council; and to the care 
of the dependents of any such person. The Depart- 
ment was previously included in the Department 
of Pensions and National Health. 


Girl Guides Association, The, Canadian 
Council (1910); 22 College St., Toronto 2, 
Ontario; S. Dorothy Hooper,’ Executive Secre- 
tary. 


Membership: Individuals, 63,796; organizations, 9 
provincial and 438 local Associations (adult groups 
only). 


Purpose and Activities: To develop good citizen- 
ship among girls by the following means: forming 
their character; training them in habits of observa- 
tion, obedience, and self-reliance; inculcating loy- 
alty and thoughtfulness for others; teaching them 
services useful to the public and handicrafts useful 
to themselves; and promoting their physical devel- 
opment. Guiding is a system of voluntary self-edu- 
cation through the practice of games and exercises 
planned for the purpose. Girls are thus prepared 
mentally, physically, and morally to fulfill the duties 
that lie before them as homemakers. 


Periodical: The Canadian Guider, bimonthly, 50 
cents a year. 


Health League of Canada (1921); 111 Ave- 
nue Rd., Toronto 5, Ontario; Dr. Gordon Bates, 
General Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 3,500; organizations, 51 
national and 150 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote personal and 
community health. Through its national council 
the League establishes contact with more than 50 
national associations represented on the council as 
well as many municipalities which also appoint 
members, with the object of promoting popular 
education in the field of immunization, pasteuriza- 
tion of milk, nutrition, industrial health, venereal 
disease control, and other essential objectives in the 
health field. The League issues weekly news re- 
leases to all Canadian papers, develops and distrib- 
utes radio plays, promotes the distribution of health 
motion pictures, and prints and distributes large 
quantities of literature on many phases of health. 
National Immunization Week, National Health 
Week, and Social Hygiene Day are national edu- 
cational projects sponsored by the League in coop- 
eration with national, provincial, and local depart- 
ments of health, provincial and local departments . 
of education, and many voluntary societies. Branches 
have been formed in British Columbia, Ontario, 
Quebec, and Saskatchewan. 


Periodicals: News Releases, issued in French and 
English weekly to all Canadian newspapers; Health 
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News (bulletin on health and League activities), 
monthly, free; Industrial Health Bulletin, monthly, 
issued free to 4,000 industries; Health (official 
organ of the League), 6 issues yearly, $1.00 a year. 


National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
(1918); 111 St. George St., Toronto 5, On- 
tario; Dr. Clarence M. Hincks, General Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 100. 


Activities: The Committee’s activities include the 
following: improving arrangements throughout 
‘Canada for diagnosis, treatment, and care of the 
mentally handicapped; promoting the development 
of positive mental health programs in schools, 
health departments, social work agencies, industry, 
‘churches, parents’ groups, etc.; consultation service 
to individuals and organizations; research; field 
consulting services on provincial and municipal 
mental hygiene programs; mental health educa- 
tional activities; and preventive activities. 


salvation Army, The (1865); 20 Albert St., 
Toronto 1, Ontario; Col. Arch. Layman, Chief 
Secretary for the Canadian Territory (compris- 
ing Canada, Newfoundland, and Bermuda). 


Membership: Individuals, 1,513 officers; organiza- 
tions, 1,134 Corps and Outposts, 92 social service 
institutions, 83 schools, and 2 training colleges. 


Purpose and Activities: To reclaim the erring and 
suffering, particularly those not reached by other 
religious efforts, through the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
and practical help. Activities include religious and 
social services at Corps and Outposts, assistance 
and guidance to prisoners and ex-prisoners, hos- 
pital and home visitation, the operation of 4 gen- 
eral hospitals, 11 maternity hospitals, 16 rescue 
homes for girls, 3 receiving homes for girls and 
women requiring temporary shelter, 18 men’s hos- 
tels, 18 industrial departments, 8 eventide homes 
for aged men, 5 sunset lodges for aged women, 3 
children’s homes, and 6 youth training camps. 
Other services include Christmas cheer for the 
needy, missing persons’ bureau, emergency relief, 
and help to war sufferers through the Red Shield 
Women’s Auxiliary. 


Periodicals: Wat Cry, weekly, 5 cents a copy; 
Young Soldier, weekly, 2 cents a copy; Red Shield 
Report, occasional issues. 


Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada 
(1897); 114 Wellington St., Ottawa, Ontario; 
Elizabeth Smellie, Chief Superintendent. 


Membership: Organizations, 1 national and 103 
local. 


Activities: The Order is a national voluntary or- 
ganization with the primary function of providing 


skilled bedside nursing and general health teaching 
in the home. The service is provided on a cost per 
visit basis but there is a sliding scale and no one is 
refused service because of inability to pay. The 
service is available to all, regardless of race, color, 
or creed, but care is continued only under the super- 
vision of a physician. Maternity service is a major 
feature, and includes prenatal instruction, assistance - 
at home confinements, and aftercare daily to 
mother and baby. General nursing care and special 
treatments are given to medical, surgical, chroni- 
cally ill, convalescent, or aged patients. Part-time 
industrial nursing is provided in a considerable 
number of small industries. Prenatal classes, child 
hygiene conferences, immunization clinics, and 
school nursing are carried on where not provided 
by an official agency. The staff consists of 455 gradu- 
ate nurses with special training in public health 
nursing. Through traveling supervisors who visit 
the branches regularly in a consultative and super- 
visory capacity, the national office maintains a high 
standard of service. 


Periodical: Forum, bimonthly, free. 


Y.M.C.A.’s of Canada, National Council 
of (1912); 21 Dundas Sq., Toronto 1, On- 
tario; R. S. Hosking, General Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 84,274; organizations, 
80 local Associations. 


Purpose: To support and coordinate the work of its 
member Associations, and to cooperate with them 
and with other national and international agencies 
in the fulfillment of the purpose of the YMCA as a 
world-wide fellowship of men and boys united by 
common loyalty to Jesus Christ for the purpose of 
building Christian personality and a Christian so- 
ciety. 


Periodical: News Bulletin, 10 issues yearly, free. 


Young Women’s Christian Association 
of the Dominion of Canada, National 
Council of the (1893); 571 Jarvis St., To- 
ronto 5, Ontario; Lillian Thomson, General Sec- 
retary. 


Membership: Individuals, 38,357; organizations, 1 
national and 44 local Associations. 


Purpose: To lead young women into personal loy- 
alty to Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, and into 
active membership in the church of their choice; 
to associate them in the development of their spirit- 
ual, intellectual, social, and physical well-being; 
and to make the Association a social force in the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God. 


Periodical: YWCA Quarterly, 50 cents a year. 
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Note; The following list includes periodicals, other than U.S. Government periodicals, which appear in 
the bibliographies appended to topical articles in Part One. The publisher’s name and address is given 
in each instance. All U.S. Government periodicals may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. The reader is also referred to Part Two for periodicals 


published by agencies there listed. 


ADULT EDUCATION BULLETIN. Natl. Ed. Assn., 
Dept. of Adult Ed., 1201 16 St., NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Bimonthly. 

ALCOHOL HycIENE. Natl. Com. on Alcohol Hy- 
giene, 2030 Park Ave., Baltimore 17. Bimonthly. 

AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. Conf. of Ex- 
ecutives of Amer. Schools for the Deaf (Freder- 
ick, Md.) in cooperation with Convention of 
Amer. Instructors of the Deaf. 5 issues yearly. 

AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION JOURNAL. 1140 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Monthly. 

AMERICAN ECONOMIC REviEw. Amer. Economic 
Assn., 450 Ahnaip St., Menasha, Wis. 5 issues 
yearly. 

AMERICAN INDIAN. Amer. Assn. on Indian Affairs, 
48 E. 86 St., New York 28. Quarterly. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY. 
Amer. Assn. on Mental Deficiency; Editor, Dr. 
Edward J. Humphreys, State Office Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Quarterly. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Noursinc. Amer. Nurses’ 
Assn., 1790 Broadway, New York 19. Monthly. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ORTHOPSYCHIATRY. Amer. 
Orthopsychiatric Assn., 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. Quarterly. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHIATRY. Amer. Psy- 
chiatric Assn., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
Bimonthly. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PuBLIC HEALTH. Amer. 
Public Health Assn., 1790 Broadway, New York 
19. Monthly. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocIoLocy. Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. Bi- 
monthly. 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE. Crowell-Collier Pub. Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. Monthly. 

AMERICAN REVIEW OF TUBERCULOSIS. Natl. Tu- 
berculosis Assn., 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 
Monthly. 

ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITI- 
CAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 3457 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 4. Bimonthly. 

ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. Time, Inc., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. Monthly. 

ARCHIVES OF NEUROLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY. Amer. 
Medical Assn., 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
Monthly. ' 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY. Atlantic Monthly Co., 8 Ar- 
lington St., Boston 16. 

BoLeETIN del Instituto Internacional Americano de 
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Proteccion a la Infancia. 18 De Julio 1648, Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay. Quarterly. 

BULLETIN of Amer. Assn. of Medical Social Work- 
ers. 1129 Vermont Ave., NW., Washington 5, 
D.C. 6 issues yearly. 

BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF PASTORAL CARE. 
Mass. General Hospital, Boston 14. Bimonthly. 

BULLETIN of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore. Monthly. 

BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. Natl. Ed. 
Assn., 1201 16 St., NW., Washington 6, D.C. 
8 issues yearly. 

BULLETIN of Natl. Univ. Extension Assn. Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington. Monthly. 

CAMPING MAGAZINE. Amer. Camping Assn., 343 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4. Monthly Nov.—June. 

CATHOLIC CHARITIES REVIEW. Natl. Conf. of Cath- 
olic Charities. 1317 F St., NW., Washington 4, 
D.C. Monthly. 

CHANNELS. Natl. Publicity Council for Health and 
Welfare Services, 130 E. 22 St., New York 10. 
Monthly Sept.—June. 

CuHILD Stupy. Child Study Assn. of Amer., 221 W. 
57 St., New York 19. Quarterly. 

CHILD WELFARE INFORMATION SERVICE BULLE- 
TIN. See Social Legislation Information Service - 
Bulletin. ’ 

CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA BULLETIN. 
130 E. 22 St., New York 1o. Monthly Oct—July. 

CITIZEN CIO. Natl. CIO Community Services Com., 
1776 Broadway, New York 19. 10 issues yearly. ° 
Discontinued Dec. 1946. 

CoMMON GROUND. Common Council for Amer. 
Unity, 20 W. 40 St., New York 18. Quarterly. 
COMMUNITY. Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., 155 E. 44 St., New York 17. Monthly Sept— 

June. 

Compass. Amer. Assn. of Social Workers, 130 E. 
22 St., New York ro. 6 issues yearly. 

CONFERENCE BULLETIN. Natl. Conf. of Social 
Work, 82 N. High St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
Quarterly. 

CONFERENCE, THE MAGAZINE OF HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS. Natl. Conf. of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. Quarterly. 

CONNECTICUT STATE MEDICAL JOURNAL. Dr. Stan- 
ley B. Weld, 54 Church St., Hartford 3. Monthly. 

CRIPPLED CHILD. Natl. Soc. for Crippled Children . 
and Adults, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. Bi- 
monthly. 
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Crisis. Natl. Assn. for the Advancement of Colored 
People, 20 W. 40 St., New York 18. Monthly. 
EcoNnomIstT. Economist Pub. Co., 12 E. Grand Ave., 

Chicago 11. Weekly. 

EDUCATIONAL RecorD. Amer. Council on Ed., 744 
Jackson Pl., Washington 6, D.C. Quarterly. 

EMPLOYMENT Forum. Internatl. Assn. of Pub. Em- 
ployment Services, P.O. Box 1530, Dallas. Quar- 
terly. 

FAMILY. See Journal of Social Casework. 

FORTUNE. Time, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. Monthly. 

GERIATRICS. Amer. Geriatrics Soc., Minneapolis. 
Bimonthly. 

Group: IN EDUCATION, RECREATION, SOCIAL 
Work. Amer. Assn. of Group Workers, 670 
Lexington Ave., New York 22. 4 issues yearly. 

HEARING News. Amer. Hearing Soc., 1537 35 St., 
NW., Washington 7, D.C. Monthly. 

HIGHLIGHTS. Family Serv. Assn. of Amer., 122 E. 
22 St., New York 10. Monthly Oct.—July. 

Hyce1a. Amer. Medical Assn., 535 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10. Monthly. 

INDUSTRIAL BULLETIN AND EMPLOYMENT RE- 
view. N.Y. State Dept. of Labor, Albany. 
Monthly. 

INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION. Div. of Inter- 
course and Ed., Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
natl. Peace, 405 W. 117 St., New York 27. 
Monthly Sept.—June. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW. Internatl. La- 
bour Office, Montreal, Que. Monthly. 

JeEwisH CENTER. Natl. Jewish Welfare Bd., 145 
E. 32 St., New York 16. Quarterly. 

JEwIsH COMMUNITY. Council of Jewish Federa- 
tions and Welfare Funds, 165 W. 46 St., New 
York 19. 6 issues yearly. 

JEwisH EDUCATION, Natl. Council for Jewish Ed., 
1776 Broadway, New York 19. 3 issues yearly. 
JEWISH OCCUPATIONAL BULLETIN. Jewish Occu- 
pational Council, 1841 Broadway, New York 23. 

Quarterly. 

JEwIsH SOCIAL SERVICE QUARTERLY. Natl. Conf. 
of Jewish Social Welfare, 1841 Broadway, New 
York 23. 

JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Weekly. 

JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 1603 K St., NW., Washington 6, D.C. 
Quarterly. 

JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PsyCcHOLoGy. School of 
Library Service, Columbia Univ., New York 27. 
Bimonthly. 

JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW AND CRIMINOLOGY 
(including American Journal of Police Science). 
Northwestern Univ. Law School, 357 E. Chicago 
Ave., Chicago 11. Bimonthly. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PsYCHOLOGY. War- 
wick and York, 10 E. Center St., Baltimore 2. 
Monthly. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SocroLocy. Payne 
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Educational Sociological Foundation, 32 Wash- 
ington Pl., New York 3. Monthly. 

JOURNAL OF FarM Economics. Amer. Farm Eco- 
nomic Assn., care of Warren C. Waite, Div. of 
Agricultural Economics, Univ. Farm, St. Paul 8. 
Quarterly. 

JOURNAL OF GERONTOLOGY. Published for Geron- 
tological Soc. by Charles C. Thomas, 301 E. 
Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill. Quarterly. 

JOURNAL OF Housinc. Natl. Assn. of Housing 
Officials, 1313 E. 60 St., Chicago 37. Monthly. 

JOURNAL LANCET. Minn. State Medical Assn., 507 
Essex Bldg., 84 S. 10 St., Minneapolis 2. Monthly. 

JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION. Bur. of Educa- 
tional Research, Howard Univ., Howard Univ. 
Press, Washington 1, D.C. Quarterly. 

JOURNAL OF REHABILITATION. Natl. Rehabilita- 
tion Assn., State Capitol, Frankfort, Ky. Bi- 
monthly. 

JOURNAL OF SociAL CASEWORK. Family Service 
Assn. of Amer., 122 E. 22 St., New York 1o. 
Monthly Oct.—July. 

JOURNAL OF SociAL HyciENE. Amer. Social Hy- 
giene Assn., 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 
Monthly Oct.—June. 

LaBor LEAGUE News. Labor League for Human 
Rights, A.F. of L., 10 E. 40 St., New York 16. 
Monthly. , 

LABOR RELATIONS REPORTER. Bur. of Natl. Af- 
fairs, 2201 M St., NW., Washington 7, D.C. 
Weekly. 

Lamp. Amer. Com. for Protection of Foreign Born, 
23 W. 26 St., New York 10. Monthly. 

LEGAL AID Review. N.Y. Legal Aid Soc., 11 Park 
Pl., New York 7. Quarterly. 

LETTER TO MEMBERS. Amer. Pub. Welfare Assn., 
1313 E. 60 St., Chicago 37. Monthly. 

MENTAL HycIENE. Natl. Com. for Mental Hygiene, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19. Quarterly. 

MopERN HospitaL. Modern Hospital Pub. Co., 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Monthly. 

MONTHLY SUMMARY OF EVENTS AND TRENDS IN 
RACE RELATIONS. Social Science Institute, Fisk 
Univ., Nashville 8. 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW. Natl. Municipal 
League, 299 Broadway, New York 7. Monthly. 
New REPuBLIc. Editorial Pub. Inc., 40 E. 49 St., 

New York 17. Weekly. 

News Letter. Amer. Soc. of Planning Officials, 
1313 E. 6o St., Chicago 37. Monthly. 

News-Letrer of the Amer. Assn. of Psychiatric 
Social Workers, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 
Quarterly. 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY AND REHABILITATION. 
Amer. Occupational Therapy Assn., 33 W. 42 
St., New York 18. Bimonthly. 

OCCUPATIONS: THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
JOURNAL. Natl. Vocational Guidance Assn., 82 
Beaver St., New York 5. Monthly Oct.—May. 

OPPORTUNITY: JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE. Natl. 


Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New York 1o. 
Quarterly. 

OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND AND THE TEACHERS 
Forum. Amer. Foundation for the Blind, 15 W. 
16 St., New York 11. 10 issues yearly. 

PARKS AND RECREATION. Amer. Institute of Park 
Executives, P.O. Box 422, Rockford, Ill. Bi- 
monthly. 

PROBATION. Natl. Probation Assn., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19. 5 issues yearly. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SocIAL Work. Published for the Natl. Conf. of 
Social Work by Columbia Univ. Press, New 
York 27. Annually. 

PSYCHIATRIC AID. Natl. Mental Health Founda- 
tion, P.O. Box 7574, Philadelphia 1. Monthly. 
PuBLIc AID IN ILLINOIS. Illinois Public Aid Comm., 

201 Armory Bldg., Springfield. Monthly. 

PuBLIC HEALTH ECONOMICS. School of Pub. 
Health, Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor. Monthly. 

PuBLIC HEALTH NursIncG. Natl. Org. for Pub. 
Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 
Monthly. 

PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY. Princeton Univ., 
School of Pub. Affairs, Princeton, N.J. 

PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW. Civil Service Assem- 
bly of the U.S. and Canada, 1313 E. 60 St., Chi- 
cago 37. Quarterly. 

PuBLIC WELFARE. Amer. Pub. Welfare Assn., 
1313 E. 60 St., Chicago 37. Monthly. 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF EcoNomics. Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES ON ALCOHOL. 
4 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven. 

RECREATION. Natl. Recreation Assn., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. Monthly. 

S.C.A.A. News. N.Y. State Charities) Aid Assn., 
105 E. 22 St., New York 10. Monthly. 

SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKERS BULLETIN. Natl. Assn. 
of School Social Workers, care of Florence Poole, 
Dept. of Guidance and Child Accounting, Public 
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Schools Administration Bldg., Pittsburgh 13. 3 
issues yearly. 

SCIENCE AND SOCIETY. 30 E. 20 St., New York 3. 
Quarterly. 

SOCIAL ACTION. Congregational Christian Churches, 
Council for Social Action, 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York ro. Monthly Sept—June. 

SOCIAL Forces. Univ. of N.C. Press, Chapel Hill. 
Quarterly. 

SOCIAL LEGISLATION INFORMATION SERVICE BUL- 
LETIN. 930 F St., NW., Washington 4, D.C. Ap- 
proximately weekly while Congress is in session. 

SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW. Univ. of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. Quarterly. 

SOCIOMETRY: A JOURNAL OF INTER-PERSONAL 
RELATIONS. Beacon House, ror Park Ave., New 
York 17. Quarterly. 

SURVEY GRAPHIC. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 E. 
19 St., New York 3. Monthly. 

SURVEY MIDMONTHLY. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
E. 19 St., New York 3. 

TEXAS OUTLOOK. Texas State Teachers Assn., 410 
E. Weatherford St., Fort Worth 3. Monthly. 
VIRGINIA LAw REVIEW. P.O. Box 1355, Univ. Sta., 

Charlottesville. Quarterly. 

VISITING TEACHERS BULLETIN. See School Social 
Workers Bulletin. 

VOLTA REviEw. Amer. Assn. to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, 1537 35 St., NW., 
Washington 7. Monthly. 

WELFARE IN ACTION. Natl. Social Service Div. of 
the UOPWA, CIO, 1860 Broadway, New York 
23. Monthly. 

WESTCHESTER MEDICAL BULLETIN. Westchester 
Co. Medical Soc., 171 E. Post Rd., White Plains, 
N.Y. Monthly. 

WORKERS EDUCATION News LETTER. Workers Ed. 
Bur. of Amer., 1440 Broadway, New York 18. 
Monthly. 

YALE Law JOURNAL. Drawer 401A Yale Sta., New 
Haven. Quarterly. 
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INDEX 


Note: The index combines in a single alphabetical list titles of the topical articles in Part One, cross 
references to subjects discussed in these articles, names of agencies included in Part Two, and cross refer- 
ences to subjects with which these agencies are chiefly concerned. It is not a complete subject index of the 
contents of topical articles. 

Among the cross references to topical articles are included a number of references to specific sections of 
these articles, indicating that the topic in question is discussed in the section mentioned. In these instances 
the title of the section is given and the number of the page on which it appears. However, where the title 
of the section is identical with the subject carrying the cross reference, the phrase ‘See in’”’ is used instead 
of the section title. For example, the index entry “Child welfare services. See in Child Welfare, 97’ indi- 
cates that a section entitled “Child Welfare Services’ begins on the page number given. 

Agencies in addition to appearing alphabetically and by subjects are also mentioned under the topics 
(usually the titles of topical articles) to which their work is significantly related. For example, the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools of Social Work is listed alphabetically by that name and appears again as 
“Schools of Social Work, American Association of.’’ It is also listed under the titles “Education for Social 
-Work”’ and “Social Work as a Profession,” indicating that it is one of the agencies particularly active in 
these fields. Some agencies with a variety of activities will be found under several titles. All titles are used 


in the meaning given to them in the corresponding topical articles. 


ApMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL AGENCIES, 15 
Adolescent offenders. See Juvenile Behavior Prob- 
lems, 261 
ADOPTION, 22 
Agency: 
Children’s Bureau, 568 
Adult authority, California. See “Outlook for Pe- 
nal Reform’ iw Adult Offenders, 38 
ADULT EDUCATION, 27 
Agencies: 
American Association for Adult Education, 586 
American Association of Museums, 587 
American Association of University Women, 588 
American Federation of Labor, 593 
American Labor Education Service, 596 
American Library Association, 597 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 614 
Extension Service, 570 
Information and Education Division, War De- 
partment, 574 
Institute of Adult Education, 623 
National Education Association, Adult Educa- 
tion Department, 643 
National Women’s Trade Union League, 652 
Office of Education, 577 ' 
Workers Education Bureau, 665 
See also under Parent Education and Child De- 
velopment 
Adult Education, American Association for. See 
American Association for Adult Education, 586 
Adult Education, Institute of. See Institute of 
Adult Education, 623 
ADULT OFFENDERS, 32 
Agencies: 
American Law Institute, 596 
American Parole Association, 599 
American Prison Association, 600 


ADULT OFFENDERS (continued) 
Board of Parole, 566 
Bureau of Prisons, 568 
Central Howard Association, 608 
Conference of Superintendents of Capeeeal 
Institutions for Girls and Women, 614 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 571 
National Committee on Prisons and Prison La- 
bor, 637 
National Crime Prevention Institute, 643 
National Jail Association, 645 
National Prisoners’ Aid Association, 648 
National Probation Association, 648 
Osborne Association, 653 
Pathfinders of America, 653 
Penal Industries Association, 653 
Salvation Army, 657 
Society for the Prevention of Crime, 659 
U.S. Probation System, 582 
Volunteers of America, Volunteer Prison League, 
665 
Adults, National Society for Crippled Children and. 
See National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 650 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of 
the United States Government, 566 
Advisory Committee on Volunteer Service. See 
Community Chests and Councils, 613. See also 
in Volunteers in Social Work, 551 
AF of L. See American Federation of Labor, 593 
AGED, THE, 41 
Aged, Catholic services for. See ‘Range and Scope 
of Catholic Charities’ Services” 72 Catholic So- 
cial Work, 83 
Aged, Jewish services for. See “Care of the Aged” 
in Jewish Social Work, 257 


Aged, Protestant services for. See “Types of 
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Church Agencies’ in Protestant Social Work, 
354 
Aged, recreation for. See ‘“‘Recreation for Special 
Groups” in Recreation, 434 
Agricultural Economics, Bureau of. See Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, 566 
Agricultural workers. See im Employment Services, 
175 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
Food and. See Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, 573 
Aid to the blind. See iw Public Assistance, 375 
Aid to dependent children. See in Public Assist- 
ance, 375 
Air Forces Aid Society, Army. See Army Air 
Forces Aid Society, 604 
Alcohol Hygiene, National Committee on. See Na- 
tional Committee on Alcohol Hygiene, 635 
Alcohol, Research Council on Problems of. See Re- 
search Council on Problems of Alcohol, 656 
Alcoholics Anonymous, 585. See also in Alcohol- 
ism, 47 
ALCOHOLISM, 45 
Agencies: 
Alcoholics Anonymous, 585 
National Committee on Alcohol Hygiene, 635° 
National Committee for Education on Alcohol- 
ism, 636 
Research Council on Problems of Alcohol, 656 
Alcoholism, National Committee for Education on. 
See National Committee for Education on Alco- 
holism, 636 
ALIENS AND FOREIGN BorRN, 50 
Agencies: 
American Christian Committee for Refugees, 589 
American Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born, 590 
American Federation of International Institutes, 
592 
American Friends Service Committee, 594 
American National Red Cross, 598 
Catholic Committee for Refugees and Displaced 
Persons, 608 
Common Council for American Unity, 612 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society, 
622 
Hospites, 622 
Immigrants Protective League, 622 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 574 
International Migration Service, 625 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Bureau 
of Immigration, 634 
National Committee on Post-War Immigration 
Policy, 637 
National Council of Jewish Women, 641 
National Council on Naturalization and Citizen- 
ship, 642 
National Federation of Settlements, 644 
National Travelers Aid Association, 651 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Episcopal Commit- 
tee for European Refugees, 655 


ALIENS AND FOREIGN Born (continued) 
Refugee Economic Corporation, 656 
Salvation Army, 657 
United Service for New Americans, 663 
U.S. Committee for the Care of European Chil- 
dren, 664 
Young Womens Christian Associations, Na- 
tional Board, 666 ; 
See also under Interracial and Intercultural Ac- 
tivities and Racial Programs in Social Work 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 585 
Allotments and allowances. See ‘Economic Provi- 
sions” im Servicemen, 457 
Allowances, family. See “Economic Aid” in Cana- 
dian Social Work, 75; and “Economic Provi- 
sions’ zz Servicemen, 457 
Allowances, readjustment. See ‘Federal Action 
1940-1946” in Veterans’ Benefits and Services, 
534 
Almshouses. See “Public Homes” in Public As- 
sistance, 379 . 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, 585 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
The, 585 
American Arbitration Association, 585 
American Association for Adult Education, 586 
American Association of Group Workers, 586 
American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. See National Education As- 
sociation, 643 
American Association on Indian Affairs, 586 
American Association of Instructors of the Blind, 
586 
American Association of Medical Social Workers, 
586. See also in Medical Social Work, 312 
American Association on Mental Deficiency, 587 
American Association of Museums, 587 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, 587 
American Association of Psychiatric Social Work- 
ers, 587 
American Association of School Administrators. 
See National Education Association, 643 
American Association of School Social Workers. 
See National Association of School Social Work- 
ets, 632 . 
American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
587. See also in Education for Social Work, 158 
American Association of Social Workers, 588. See 
also ‘Professional Organizations’ im Social 
Work as a Profession, 519 
American Association for the Study of Group 
Work. See American Association of Group 
Workers, 586 
American Association of University Women, 588 
American Association of Workers for the Blind, 
588 
American Bar Association, 588 
American Camping Association, 589 
American Cancer Society, 589 
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American Chapter of the International League 
Against Epilepsy, 589 

American Christian Committee for Refugees, 589 

American Civil Liberties Union, 589 

American Committee for Christian Refugees. See 
American Christian Committee for Refugees, 589 

American Committee on Maternal Welfare, 589 

American Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born, 590 

American Council on Education, 590 

American Council on Race Relations, 590 

American Council on Rheumatic Fever. See Ameri- 
can Heart Association, 594 

American Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service, 590. See also in Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation, 200; and “Coordination of Post- 
war Services” im International Social Work, 233 

American Country Life Association, 591 

American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council. See 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 591 

American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 591 

American Dental Association, 591 

American Diabetes Association, 591 

American Education Fellowship, 591 

American Epilepsy League, 592 

American Eugenics Society, 592 

American Federation of Arts, The, 592 

American Federation of Government Employees, 
592 

American Federation of International Institutes, 
592 

American Federation of Labor, 593 

American Federation of State, County, and Munici- 
pal Employees, 593 

American Folk Dance Society, 593 

American Foundation, 593 

American Foundation for the Blind, 593 

American Foundation for Mental Hygiene, 594 

American Foundation for Overseas Blind. See 
American Foundation for the Blind, 593 

American Friends Service Committee, 594 

American Group Therapy Association, 594 

American Hearing Society, 594 

American Heart Association, 594 

American Home Economics Association, 595 

American Hospital Association, 595 

American Humane Association, 595 

American Industrial Hygiene Association, 595 

American Institute of Park Executives, 596 

American Institute of Planners, 596 

American Jewish Congress, Commission on Com- 
munity Interrelations of the. See Commission on 
Community Interrelations of the American Jew- 
ish Congress, 611 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
596 

American Jewish Labor Council, 596 

American Junior Red Cross. See American Na- 
tional Red Cross, 598. See also in Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work Organizations, 63 

American Labor Education Service, 596 
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Index 


American Law Institute, 596 

American Legion, 597 

American Legion, National Child Welfare Divi- 
sion. See National Child Welfare Division, 
American Legion, 634 

American Legion, National Rehabilitation Commit- 
tee. See National Rehabilitation Committee, 
American Legion, 649 

American Library Association, 597 

American Management Association, 597 

American Medical Association, 597 

American Missionary Association, 597 

American Museum of Health, 598 

American National Red Cross, 598. For a descrip- 
tion of activities see the following articles: 
“American Junior Red Cross’’ im Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work Organizations, 63; Disaster Relief, 
154; im Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, 201; 
International Social Work, 233; Medical Social 
Work, 310; Psychiatric Social Work, 361; Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, 399; Servicemen, 455; Vet- 
erans’ Benefits and Services, 533; and Volun- 
teers in Social Work, 548 

American Nurses’ Association, 598 

American Occupational Therapy Association, 598 

American ORT Federation, 599 

American Orthopsychiatric Association, 599 

American Parole Association, 599 

American Planning and Civic Association, 599 

American Political Science Association, 599 

American Printing House for the Blind, 599 

American Prison Association, 600 


_ American Protestant Hospital Association, 600 


American Psychiatric Association, 600 

American Public Health Association, 600 

American Public Welfare Association, 600 

American Recreation Society, 601 

American Red Cross. See American National Red 
Cross, 598 

American Rehabilitation Committee, 601 

American School Health Association, 601 

American Seamen’s Friend Society, 601 

American Social Hygiene Association, 601 

American Social Workers Hospitality Group. See 
Hospites, 622 

American Society for the Control of Cancer. See 
American Cancer Society, 589 

American Society for the Hard of Hearing. See 
American Hearing Society, 594 

American Society of Planning Officials, 602 

American Society for Public Administration, 602 

American Sociological Society, 602 

American Speech Correction Association, 602 

American Statistical Association, 602 

American Student Health Association, 603 

American Veterans Committee, 603 

American Veterans of World War II, 603 

American Vocational Association, 603 

American War Community Services. See National 
Social Welfare Assembly, 650 

American Women’s Voluntary Services, 603 
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American Youth Commission. See Committee on 
Youth Problems of the American Council on 
Education, 612 

American Youth Hostels, Inc., 604 

Americanization. See “Literacy Programs” in Adult 
Education, 28; and “Citizenship Education’’ in 
Aliens and Foreign Born, 54 

AMVETS. See American Veterans of World War 
II, 603 

Anderson — M, D. Anderson Foundation, 604 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B’rith, 604 

Antidiscrimination programs. See Interracial and 
Intercultural Activities, 240; and Racial Pro- 
grams in Social Work, 419 

Anti-inflation programs. See in Consumer Protec- 
tion, 124 

Apprentice Training Service, U.S. Department of 
Labor, 566 

Aptitude tests. See “Special Aptitude Tests” in 
Psychological Testing in Social Welfare, 369 

Arbitration Association, American. See American 
Arbitration Association, 585 

Armed Forces Radio Service. See Information and 
Education Division, 574 

Army Air Forces Aid Society, 604 

Army Emergency Relief, 604 

Army Relief Society, 604 

Arts, The American Federation of. See American 
Federation of Arts, The, 592 

Arts and crafts. See ‘Typical Recreation Activities” 
in Recreation, 433 

Assistance, general. See 
Public Assistance, 377 ; 

Assistance, medical. See ‘Medical Assistance’ in 
Public Assistance, 377 

Assistance, public. See Public Assistance, 371 

Assistance, war emergency. See ‘““War Emergency 
Assistance” in Public Assistance, 380 

Associated Medical Care Plans, 604 

Associated Youth Serving Organizations, Inc., 605. 
See also in Youth Services, 554 

Association for Childhood Education, 605 

Association of Church Social Workers, 605 

Association of the Junior Leagues of America, 605 

Association of Juvenile Court Judges of America. 
See National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
641 

Association of Secretaries of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of North America, 605 

Association of Social Workers, Canadian. See Cana- 
dian Association of Social Workers, 667 

Association of State Conference Secretaries, 606 

Association for the Study of Community Organiza- 
tion, 606 

Associations of social workers 

Agencies: 

American Association of Medical Social Work- 
ers, 586 

American Association of Psychiatric 
Workers, 587 


“General Assistance’ in 


Social 
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Associations of social workers (continued) 
American Association of Social Workers, 588 
American Recreation Society, 6o1 
Association of Church Social Workers, 605 
Association of Secretaries of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, 605 

Canadian Association of Social Workers, 667 

National Association of Girl Scout Executives, 
631 

National Association of Jewish Center Workers, 
632 

National Association of Professional Workers in 
the Y.W.:C.A.; 632 

National Association of School Social Workers, 
632 

National Conference of Tuberculosis Secretaries, 
639 

Athletic Union of the United States, Amateur. See 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, 


585 

Athletics. See ‘Typical Recreation Activities’ in 
Recreation, 433 _ 

Attendance officers. See “School Attendance” in 
Social and Health Work in the Schools, 490 


Baker — George F. Baker Trust, 606 
Baptist Convention, Northern, Council on Chris- 
tian Social Progress, 606 
Baptists, Rauschenbusch Fellowship of. See 
Rauschenbusch Fellowship of Baptists, 656 
Bar Association, American. See American Bar As- 
sociation, 588 
Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine, 606 
Behavior problems. See Juvenile Behavior Prob- 
lems, 261 
Benefits, War Department, Office of Dependency. 
See Office of Dependency Benefits, War Depart- 
ment, 577 
Birth control 
Agencies: 
National Medical Council on Birth Control, 646 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America, 654 
Voluntary Parenthood League, 664 
Birth Control, National Medical Council on. See 
National Medical Council on Birth Control, 646 
Birth rate. See “Vital Statistics” i Maternal and 
Child Health, 296 
BLIND, THE, 56 
Agencies: 
American Association of Instructor's of the Blind, 
586 
American Association of Workers for the Blind, 
588 
American Foundation for the Blind, 593 
American Printing House for the Blind, 599 
Braille Institute of America, 607 
Bureau of Public Assistance, 568 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 668 
Eye-Bank for Sight Restoration, 618 
Hadley Correspondence School for the Blind, 621 


BLIND, THE (continued) 

National Council of State Agencies for the Blind, 
642 

National Industries for the Blind, 645 
Seeing Eye, 658 
Ziegler Foundation for the Blind, 666 
See also under Sight Conservation 

Blind, aid to the. See ‘Aid to the Blind” in Public 
Assistance, 375 

Blind, American Association of Instructors of the. 
See American Association of Instructors of the 
Blind, 586 

Blind, American Association of Workers for the. 
See American Association of Workers for the 
Blind, 588 

Blind, American Foundation for the. See American 
Foundation for the Blind, 593 

Blind, American Printing House for the. See Ameri- 
can Printing House forthe Blind, 599 

Blind, The Canadian National Institute for the. 
See Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
The, 668 

Blind, E. Matilda Ziegler Foundation for the. See 
Ziegler — E. Matilda Ziegler Foundation for the 
Blind, 666 

Blind, Hadley Correspondence School for the. See 
Hadley Correspondence School for the Blind, 621 

Blind, National Council of State Agencies for the. 
See National Council of State Agencies for the 
Blind, 642 

Blind, National Industries for the. See National 
Industries for the Blind, 645 

Blindness, National Society for the Prevention of. 
See National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, 651 

Blindness, prevention of. See Sight Conservation, 
468 

Blue Birds. See Camp Fire Girls, 608 

Blue Cross hospitalization plan. See ‘Voluntary 
Health Insurance” in Medical*Care, 304 

Blue Ridge Institute for Social Work Executives. 
See Community Chests and Councils, 613 

B’nai B'rith, Anti-Defamation League of. See Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 604 

Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 
See Methodist Church, Board of Missions and 
Church Extension, 630 

Board of Parole, U.S. Department of Justice, 566 

Boarding homes for children. See Foster Care for 
Children, 203 

Boards of health, state. See “State Health Organiza- 
tions” in Public Health, 389 

Boards of social agencies. See “Areas of Content” 
in Administration of Social Agencies, 17; and 
“The Volunteer and the Agency” sz Volunteers 
in Social Work, 552 

Boy Rangers of America, 606 

Boy Scouts of America, 606. See also in Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work Organizations, 64 

Boy Scouts Association, The, Canadian General 
Council, 667 
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Boys’ Clubs of America, 606. See also in Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work Organizations, 64 
Boys and Girls Club Work, National Committee 
on. See National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work, 636 
Boys and Girls Week Committee for the United 
States, National. See National Boys and Girls 
Week Committee for the United States, 633 
Boys’ AND GIRLS’ WORK ORGANIZATIONS, 61 
Agencies: 
American National Red Cross, American Junior - 
Red Cross, 598 
Associated Youth Serving Organizations, 605 
Boy Rangers of America, 606 
Boy Scouts of America, 606 
Boy Scouts Association, Canadian General Coun- 
cil, 667 
Boys’ Clubs of America, 606 
Camp Fire Girls, 608 
Extension Service, 4-H Clubs, 570 
Girl Guides Association, Canadian Council, 669 
Girl Scouts, 620 
Girls’ Friendly Society, 620 
Junior Achievement, 626 
National Boys and Girls Week Committee, 633 
National Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work, 636 
National Jewish Welfare Board, 645 
Pioneer Youth of America, 654 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, National 
Council, 666 
Young Womens Christian Associations, Na- 
tional Board, 666 
Braille Institute of America, 607 
Brethren Service Committee, 607 
Brookings Institution, 607 
Brush Foundation, 607 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 566 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, 566 
Bureau of Cooperative Medicine. See Medical Ad- 
ministration Service, 629 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, Office of Spe- 
cial Services, Federal Security Agency, 567 
Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security 
Administration, Federal Security Agency, 567 
Bureau of Home Economics. See Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, 567 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
Agricultural Research Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 567 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, 607 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of La- 
bor, 567 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department, 
567 
Bureau of Mines, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
567 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Social 
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Security Administration, Federal Security 
Agency, 568 

Bureau of Prisons, U.S. Department of Justice, 568 

Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Federal Security Agency, 568 

Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security 
Administration, Federal Security Agency, 568 

Burke Relief Foundation, Sturgis Fund of the 
Winifred Masterson. See Sturgis Fund of the 
Winifred Masterson Burke Relief Foundation, 
660 

Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Na- 
tional Federation of. See National Federation of 


Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 643 


California Adult Authority. See “Outlook for Pe- 
nal Reform” jz Adult Offenders, 38 

California Youth Authority. See “The Youth Cor- 
rection Authority” zz Adult Offenders, 37 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 608. See also in Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work Organizations, 65 

CAMPING, 70 

Agency: 

American Camping Association, 589 

Camping Association, American. See American 
Camping Association, 589 

Canada, Health League of. See Health League of 
Canada, 669 

Canada, National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s of. See 
Y.M.C.A.’s of Canada, National Council of, 670 

Canada, National Council of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of the Dominion of. See 
Young Women’s Christian Association of the 
Dominion of Canada, National Council of the, 
670 

Canada, Victorian Order of Nurses for. See Vic- 
torian Order of Nurses for Canada, 670 

Canadian Association of Social Workers, 667 

Canadian Conference on Social Work, 667 

Canadian Council, The Girl Guides Association. 
See Girl Guides Association, The, Canadian 
Council, 669 

Canadian General Council, The Boy Scouts Asso- 
ciation. See Boy Scouts Association, The, Cana- 
dian General Council, 667. 

Canadian National Institute for the Blind, The, 
668 

Canadian Public Health Association, 668 

CANADIAN SOCIAL WORK, 75 
For agencies see in Canadian Agencies, 667 ff. 

Canadian Tuberculosis Association, 668 

Canadian Welfare Council, 668 

Canadian Youth Commission, 669 

Cancer Society, American. See American Cancer 
Society, 589 

CARE. See Cooperative for American Remittances 
to Europe, 615 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, 608 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 608 


Case work. See Social Case Work, 477 
Categorical relief. See Public Assistance, 371 
Catholic Alumnae, International Federation of. See 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, 
625 
Catholic Charities, National Conference of. See 
National Conference of Catholic Charities, 638 
Catholic Committee for Refugees and Displaced 
Persons, 608 
Catholic Community Service, National. See Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service, 633 
Catholic Daughters of America, 608 
Catholic Hospital Association of the United States 
and Canada, 608 
Catholic Men, National Council of. See National 
Council of Catholic Men, 640 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, National. See Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference, 634 
CATHOLIC SOCIAL WoRK, 81 
Agencies: 
Catholic Committee for Refugees and Displaced 
Persons, 608 
Catholic Daughters of America, 608 
Catholic Hospital Association, 608 
Christ Child Society, 609 
Daughters of Isabella, 617 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, 
625 
Knights of Columbus, 627 
National Catholic Community Service, 633 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 634 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 634 “ 
National Catholic Youth Council, 634 
National Conference of Catholic Charities, 638 
National Council of Catholic Men, 640 
National Council of Catholic Women, 641 
National Legion of Decency, 646 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 660 
Catholic Welfare Conference, National. See Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 634 
Catholic Women, National Council of. See Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, 641 
Catholic Youth Council, National. See National 
Catholic Youth Council, 634 
Catholic youth programs. See in Youth Services, 
a2 
Census, Bureau of the. See Bureau of the Census, 
566 
Central clearing office or index. See Social Service 
Exchanges, 509 
Central Howard Association, The, 608 
Central Location Index, Inc., 609 
Cerebral palsy. See “Voluntary Organizations’ in 
Crippled Children, 139 
Certification of social workers. See “Registration 
and Certification of Social Workers” in Social 
Work as a Profession, 522 
Chaplaincy service. See ‘Types of Church Agen- 
cies’ jn Protestant Social Work, 354 
Chaplains, General Commission on Army and 
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Navy. See General Commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains, 619 
Character-building activities. See Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work Organizations, 61; Recreation, 426; Set- 
tlements and Neighborhood Houses, 463; Social 
Group Work, 484; and Youth Services, 554 
Charles Hayden Foundation. See Hayden — Charles 
Hayden Foundation, 622 
Chests, community. See Community Chests, 103 
Chests and Councils, Community. See Community 
Chests and Councils; 613 
Child care, Catholic. See “Range and Scope of 
Catholic Charities’ Services” im Catholic Social 
Work, 83 
Child care, Jewish. See “Child Care” in Jewish So- 
cial Work, 257 
Child care, Protestant. See ‘““Types of Church Agen- 
cies” in Protestant Social Work, 354 
Child congresses, Pan-American. See ‘“‘Inter-Ameri- 
can Cooperation” in Child Welfare, 1o1 
Child development. See Parent Education and Child 
Development, 342 
Child education. See 
fare, 96 
Child Education Foundation, 609 
Child guidance clinics. See “Child Guidance and 
Mental Hygiene Clinics’’ #2 Mental Hygiene, 318 
Child health. See “Safeguarding the Health of Chil- 
’ dren” in Child Welfare, 95; and Maternal and 
Child Health, 295 
Child Labor Committee, National. See National 
Child Labor Committee, 634 
CHILD LABOR AND YOUTH EMPLOYMENT, 87 
Agencies: 
Division of Labor Standards, 569 
National Child Labor Committee, 634 
National Consumers League, 640 
Child placing. See Foster Care for Children, 203 
Child study. See Parent Education and Child De- 
velopment, 342 
Child Study Association of America, 609 
CHILD WELFARE, 93 
Agencies: 
American Humane Association, 595 
Bureau of Public Assistance, 568 
Child Welfare League, 609 
Children’s Bureau, 568 
Committee on Unmarried Parents, 612 
Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children, 619 
National Child Welfare Division, American Le- 
gion, 634 
National Commission for’Children and Youth, 
635 
National Florence Crittenton Mission, 644 
Save the Children Federation, 657 
U.S. Committee for the Care of European Chil- 
dren, 664 
See also under Boys’ and Girls’ Work Organiza- 
tions, Child Labor and Youth Employment, 
Crippled Children, Day Care of Children, 


“Education” in Child Wel- 
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CHILD WELFARE (continued) 
Foster Care for Children, and Parent Educa- 
tion and Child Development 

Child Welfare Division, American Legion, Na- 
tional. See National Child Welfare aL isios 
American Legion, 634 

Child Welfare Information Service. See Social Leg- 
islation Information Service, 658 

Child Welfare League of America, 609 

Child welfare legislation. See in Child Welfare, 98 

Child welfare services. See in Child Welfare, 97 

Child welfare standards. See “Standards of Child 
Welfare” in Child Welfare, 94 

Childhood Education, Association for. See Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, 605 

Children, aid to dependent. See ‘Aid to Dependent 
Children’ in Public Assistance, 375 

Children Federation, Save the. See Save the Chil- 
dren Federation, 657 

Children, foster care for. See Foster Care for Chil- 
dren, 203 

Children, Foster Parents’ Plan for War. See Foster 
Parents’ Plan for War Children, 619 

Children, physically handicapped. See Crippled 
Children, 138 

Children, United States Committee for the Care of 
European. See United States Committee for the 
Care of European Children, 664 

Children and Youth, National Commission for. 
See National Commission for Children and 
Youth, 635 

Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, 
Federal Security Agency, 568 

Children’s courts. See Juvenile and Domestic Rela- 
tions Courts, 271 

Children’s institutions. See Foster Care for Chil- 
dren, 203; and “Institutional Care” in Juvenile 
Behavior Problems, 266 

Christ Child Society, 609 

Christian Church, The National Benevolent Asso- 
ciation of the, 610 

Christian Churches, Congregational. See Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, 614 

Christian Committee for Refugees, American. See 
American Christian Committee for Refugees, 
589 

Christians and Jews, National Conference of. See 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 638 

Chronically ill, care of. See ‘Care of the Infirm and 
Chronically Ill” iz Public Welfare, 415 

Church Committee on Overseas Relief and Recon- 
struction. See Church World Service, 610 

Church Committee for Relief in Asia. See Church 
World Service, 610 

Church Conference of Social Work, 610 

Church League for Industrial Democracy, 610 

Church Mission of Help, National Council. See 
Episcopal Service for Youth, 618 

Church social work. See Catholic Social Work, 81; 
and Protestant Social Work, 353 
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Church Social Workers, Association of. See Asso- 
ciation of Church Social Workers, 605 

Church Women, United Council of. See United 
Council of Church Women, 662 

Church World Service, 610 

Churches of Christ in America, Federal Council of 
the. See Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 618 

CIO. See Congress of Industrial Organizations, 614 

CIO Community Services Committee, National. See 
National CIO Community Services Committee, 
635 

Citizens Planning Committee. See National Health 
Council, 644 

Citizenship education. See im Aliens and Foreign 
Born, 54 

Citizenship, National Council on Naturalization 
and. See National Council on Naturalization and 
Citizenship, 642 

City conferences of social work. See ‘‘Specialized 
and Regional Conferences” iz Conferences of 
Social Work, 119 

City missions. See “Types of Church Agencies” in 
Protestant Social Work, 354 

City planning. See Housing and City Planning, 221 

Civic Association, American Planning and. See 
American Planning and Civic Association, 599 

Civil liberties. See Interracial and Intercultural Ac- 
tivities, 240; and Racial Programs in Social 
Work, 419 

Civil Liberties Union, American. See American 
Civil Liberties Union, 589 

Civil Rights Congress, 610 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, 610 

Civil Service Commission, United States. See 
United States Civil Service Commission, 581 

Civil Service League, National. See National Civil 
Service League, 635 

Civilian relief. See Foreign “Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion, 190; and “War Emergency Assistance” in 
Public Assistance, 380 4 

Civilian War Assistance. See Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, 568 

Clearing House, Consumer. See Consumer Clear- 
ing House, 614 

Coast Guard Welfare, 611 

Collective bargaining. See ‘Unions and Collective 
Bargaining” ia Labor Standards, 287 

Colored Parents and Teachers, National Congress 
of. See National Congress of Colored Parents 
and Teachers, 640 

Colored People Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund, Inc., National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of. See National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund, Inc., 631 

Colored People, National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of. See National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 631 

Columbian Squires. See Knights of Columbus, 627 
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Commission on Community Interrelations of the 
American Jewish Congress, 611 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation. See Phelps- - 
Stokes Fund, 654; and Southern Regional Coun- 
cil, 6Go 
Commission for World Council Service. See Church 
World Service, 610 
Committee on Africa, the War, and Peace Aims. 
See Phelps-Stokes Fund, 654 
Committee for Economic Development, 611 
Committee for the Nation’s Health, 611 
Committee on Negro Americans in Defense Indus- 
tries. See Phelps-Stokes Fund, 654 
Committee for Overseas Relief Supplies, 611 
Committee of Physicians for the Improvement of 
Medical Care, 612 
Committee on Research in Medical Economics, 612 
Committee on Social Service Exchange. See Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, 613. See also in So- 
cial Service Exchanges, 510 
Committee on Supervised Homemaker Service. See 
National Committee on Homemaker Service, 636 
Committee on Unmarried Parents, 612 
Committee on Youth Problems of the American 
Council on Education, 612 
Common Council for American Unity, 612 
Commonwealth Fund, 613 
Community centers. See “Jewish Community Cen- 
ters” in Jewish Social Work, 259; and “Recrea- 
tion Buildings and Indoor Centers” im Recrea- 
tion, 430 
COMMUNITY CHESTS, 103 
Agencies: 
Community Chests and Councils, 613 
National Information Bureau, 645 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 613. See also 
in Community Chests, 108 
Community councils. See Councils in Social Work, 
130; and “Jewish Community Organization” in 
Jewish Social Work, 249 
Community Interrelations of the American Jewish 
Congress, Commission on. See Commission on 
Community Interrelations of the American Jew- 
ish Congress, 611 
Community Organization, Association for the 
Study of. See Association for the Study of Com- 
munity Organization, 606 
Community organization in Jewish social work. 
See ‘Jewish Community Organization” zn Jew- 
ish Social Work, 249 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN SOCIAL WoRK, 
reRES 
Agency: 
Association for the Study of Community Organi- 
zation, 606 
Community recreation centers. See “Recreation 
Buildings and Indoor Centers” im Recreation, 
430 
Community rehabilitation centers. See in Vocational 
Rehabilitation, 545 
Community Service, Inc., 613 
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Community Services Committee, National CIO. 
See National CIO Community Services Commit- 
tee, 635 

Community trusts. See in Foundations and Com- 
munity Trusts, 209 

Community War Services, Office of. See Office of 
Community War Services, 676 

Community welfare councils. See ‘Local Commu- 
nity Welfare Councils’ 72 Councils in Social 
Work, 131 

Compensation, unemployment. See Unemployment 
Compensation, 527 

Compensation, veterans’. See 
pensation” 
536 

Compensation, workmen’s. See ‘““Workmen’s Com- 
pensation” im Labor Standards, 286 

Conciliation Service, United States. 
States Conciliation Service, 581 

Conference on the Care of Dependent Children. 
See “White House Conferences on Children” in 
Child Welfare, 93 

Conference on Child Health and Protection. See 
“White House Conferences on Children” in 
Child Welfare, 93 

Conference on Children in a Democracy. See 
“White House Conferences on Children” in 
Child Welfare, 93 

Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf, 613 

Conference of Mayors, United States. See United 
States Conference of Mayors, 664 

Conference of Professional Schools of Recreation 
and Group Work, 613 

Conference on Social Work, Canadian. See Cana- 
dian Conference on Social Work, 667 

Conference on Social Work, International. See In- 
ternational Conference on Social Work, 624 

Conference of Social Work, National. See National 
Conference of Social Work, 639 

Conference of Southern Mountain Workers. See 
Council of Southern Mountain Workers, 616 

Conference of State and Provincial Health Au- 
thorities of North America, 614 

Conference of Superintendents of Correctional In- 
stitutions for Girls and Women, 614 

CONFERENCES OF SOCIAL WoRrK,! 116 

Agencies: 
Association of State Conference Secretaries, 606 
Canadian Conference on Social Work, 667 
International Conference on Social Work, 624 
National Conference of Social Work, 639 

Confidential exchange or index. See Social Service 
Exchanges, 509 

Congregational Christian Churches, Board of Home 
Missions. See American Missionary Association, 
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“Pension and Com- 
in Veterans’ Benefits and Services, 


See United 


1 Agencies engaged in activities in a single field, although 
holding conferences as discussed in the above article, are 
not included in this list. 
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Congregational Christian Churches, Council for 
Social Action, 614 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 614 
Congress of Racial Equality, 614 
Consumer Clearing House, 614 
Consumer credit. See in Consumer Protection, 128 
Consumer education. See “Home Economics and 
Consumer Education” zz Consumer Protection, 
126 
CONSUMER PROTECTION, 124 
Agencies: 
American Home Economics Association, 595 
American National Red Cross, Nutrition Service, 
598 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Econom- 
ics, 567 
Consumer Clearing House, 614 
Cooperative League, 615 
Credit Union National Association, 617 
Extension Service, 570 
Farm Credit Administration, 570 
Farmers Home Administration, 571 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 571 
Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, 571 
Federal Trade Commission, 572 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 573 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, 573 
_ Food Distribution Programs Branch, 573 
Food and Drug Administration, 573 
Food for Freedom, 619 
Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau, 628 
National Conference of State Small Loan Super- 
visors, 639 
National Consumers League, 640 
National Education Association, Home Econom- 
ics Department, 643 
Nutrition Clinics, 652 
Nutrition Foundation, 653 
Office of Education, 577 
Office of Price Administration, 578 
Consumers League, National. See National Con- 
sumers League, 640 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
614 
Cooperative for American Remittances to Europe, 
615 
Cooperative League of the United States of Amer- 
ica, 615 
Cooperative Recreation Service, 615 
Cooperatives. See “Consumer Organization’ in 
Consumer Protection, 129 
Coordinating councils. See “Neighborhood Coun- 
cils’” in Councils in Social Work, 136 
Coordinating Councils, Inc.; 615 
Correction Division, Office of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral, War Department, 569 
Correctional Institutions. See Adult Offenders, 32; 
and “Institutional Care’ im Juvenile Behavior 
Problems, 266 
Correctional Institutions for Girls and Women, 
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Conference of Superintendents of. See Confer- 
ence of Superintendents of Correctional Institu- 
tions for Girls and Women, 614 
Correctional schools. See “Institutional Care’ in 
Juvenile Behavior Problems, 266 
Council Against Intolerance in America, 615 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, 
616 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 
616 
Council of National Jewish Tuberculosis Institu- 
tions. See National Council of Jewish Tubercu- 
losis Institutions, 641 
Council of Personnel Administration. See United 
States Civil Service Commission, 581 
Council on Rehabilitation. See National Council on 
Rehabilitation, 642 
Council of Relief Agencies Licensed for Operation 
in Germany. See American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service, 590 
Council of Seamen’s Agencies, 616 
Council of Southern Mountain Workers, 616 
Council of State Governments, 616 
Councils, Community Chests and. See Community 
Chests and Councils, 613 
Councils of social agencies. See Councils in Social 
Work, 130 
COUNCILS IN SOCIAL WoRrK,1! 130 
Agencies: 
Canadian Welfare Council, 668 
Community Chests and Councils, 613 
Coordinating Councils, 615 
Education-Recreation Council of ,the National 
Social Welfare Assembly, 617 
National Health Council, 644 
National Social Welfare Assembly, 650 
Social Case Work Council of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, 658 
Counseling. See Guidance and Counseling, 214; 
“Parent Counseling’ iz Parent Education and 
Child Development, 345; and ‘Related Activi- 
ties” in Protestant Social Work, 359 
Country Life Association, American. See Ameri- 
can Country Life Association, 591 
County homes. See “Public Homes” in Public As- 
sistance, 379 
County, and Municipal Employees, American Fed- 
eration of State. See American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees, 593 
Courts. See “Courts and Probation” in Adult Of- 
fenders, 33; and Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Courts, 271 
Crafts. See ‘“Typical Recreation Activities” inv Rec- 
reation, 433 
Craftsmen’s Educational Council, American. See 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 591 
Credit Union National Association, 617 
Credit unions. See “Consumer Credit” in’ Con- 
sumer Protection, 128 


1 Agencies engaged in activities in a single field are not in- 
cluded in this list. 


Crime Prevention Institute, National. See National 
Crime Prevention Institute, 643 

Crime prevention and treatment. See Adult Of- 
fenders, 32 

Crime, Society for the Prevention of. See Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, 659 

Crippled adults. See Vocational Rehabilitation, 540 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN, 138 

Agencies: 
Children’s Bureau, 568 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 644 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 650 

Crippled Children and Adults, National Society 
for. See National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, 650 

Crippled and Disabled, Institute for the. See In- 
stitute for the Crippled and Disabled, 623 

Cubs. See Boy Scouts of America, 606 

Curriculum, schools of social work. See “Curricu- 
lum” in Education for Social Work, 160 


Daughters of Isabella, National Circle, 617 
DAY CARE OF CHILDREN, 144 
Agencies: 
Child Welfare League, 609 
Children’s Bureau, 568 
National Committee on Homemaker Service, 636 
Day nurseries. See Day Care of Children, 144 
Deaf, American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the. See American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
587 
Deaf, Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the. See Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, 613 
Deaf, Convention of American Instructors of the. 
See Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, 614 
DEAF AND THE HARD OF HEARING, THE, 150 
Agencies: 
American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, 587 
American Hearing Society, 594 
Conference of Executives of, American Schools 
for the Deaf, 613 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
614 
National Association of the Deaf, 631 
National Education® Association, Lip Reading 
Department, 643 
National Forum on Deafness and Speech Pathol- 
ogy, 644 
Deaf, National Association of the. See -National 
Association of the Deaf, 631 . 
Deafness and Speech Pathology, National Forum 
on. See National Forum on Deafness and Speech 
Pathology, 644 
Delinquency, juvenile. See Juvenile Behavior Prob- 
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lems, 261; and Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Courts, 271 

Delinquency, prevention of. See ‘Prevention of 
Delinquency” in Juvenile Behavior Problems, 
269 

Demobilization and reconversion. See in Employ- 
ment Planning, 167 


Dental Association, American. See American Den- ' 


tal Association, 591 

Dental hygiene. See ‘Dental Problems in Public 
Health” zz Public Health, 397 

Dental Hygiene Association, National. See Na- 
tional Dental Hygiene Association, 643 

Department of National Health and Welfare (Can- 
ada), 669 

Department of Pensions and National Health. See 
Department of National Health and Welfare 
(Canada), 669 

Department of Veterans Affairs (Canada), 669 

Departments of health, local. See ‘‘Local Health 
Departments” zz Public Health, 388 

Departments of health, state. See ‘State Health Or- 
ganizations” iz Public Health, 389 

Departments of welfare. See Public Welfare, 409 

Dependency Benefits, Office of. See Office of De- 
pendency Benefits, 577 

Dependent children, aid to. See “Aid to Depend- 
ent Children’ zz Public Assistance, 375 

Deposit Insurance Corporation, Federal. See Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 571 

Desertion Bureau, National. See National Deser- 
tion Bureau, 643 

Detention care. See in Juvenile and Domestic Re- 
lations Courts, 276 

Developmental tests. See in Psychological Testing 
in Social Welfare, 368 

Diabetes Association, American. See American 
Diabetes Association, 591 

Diagnostic tests. See in Psychological Testing in 
Social Welfare, 369 

Disabled adults, vocational rehabilitation of. See 
Vocational Rehabilitation, 540 

Disabled American Veterans, 617 

Disabled, Institute for the Crippled and. See Insti- 
tute for the Crippled and Disabled, 623 

DISASTER RELIEF, 154 

Agency: 
American National Red Cross, Disaster Prepar- 
edness and Relief, 598 

Disciples of Christ, Department of Social Welfare, 
617 

Discrimination, programs to combat. See Inter- 
racial and Intercultural Activities, 240; and Ra- 
cial Programs in Social Work, 419 

Displaced persons. See Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation, 190 

Displaced Persons, Catholic Committee for Refu- 
gees and. See Catholic Committee for Refugees 
and Displaced Persons, 608 

Division of International Labor, Social and Health 
Affairs, U.S. Department of State, 569 


Index 


Division of Labor Standards, U.S. Department of 
Labor, 569 

Division of Statistical Standards, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 569 

Division of Territories and Island Possessions, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, 570 

Domestic relations. See Family Social Work, 176 

Domestic relations courts. See in Juvenile and Do- 
mestic Relations Courts, 273 

Drake Fellowship Fund. See Central Howard As- 
sociation, The, 608 

Drama. See ‘‘Typical Recreation Activities” iz Rec- 
reation, 433 

Drug Administration, Food and. See Food and 
Drug Administration, 573 

Drunkenness. See Alcoholism, 45 


E. Matilda Ziegler Foundation for the Blind. See 
Ziegler —E. Matilda Ziegler Foundation for 
the Blind, 666 

Economic Development, Committee for. See Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 611 

Economic Research, National Bureau of. See Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 633 

Economic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions, 570. See also in International Social Work, 
237 

Education, adult. See Adult Education, 27 

Education, American Council on. See American 
Council on Education, 590 

Education Association of the United States, Na- 
tional. See National Education Association of the 
United States, 643 

Education Board, General. See General Education 
Board, 620 

Education, Bureau for Intercultural. See Bureau 
for Intercultural Education, 607 

Education for Catholic social work. See ‘‘Training 
for Catholic Social Work’’ in Catholic Social 
Work, 86 

Education, child. See “Education” in Child Wel- 
fare, 96 

Education Division, Information and. See Informa- 
tion and Education Division, 574 

Education Fellowship, American. See American 
Education Fellowship, 591 

Education for medical social work. See in Medical 
Social Work, 313 

Education, National Society for the Study of. See 
National Society for the Study of Education, 651 

Education, Office of. See Office of Education, 577. 

Education for psychiatric social work. See ‘‘Profes- 
sional Schools’ in Psychiatric Social Work, 364 

Education-Recreation Council of the National So- 
cial Welfare Assembly, 617 

EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK, 157 

Agencies: 

American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
587 

American Association of Social Workers, 588 
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EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WorK (continued) 
Conference of Professional Schools of Recreation 
and Group Work, 613 
National Association of Schools of Social Ad- 
ministration, 632 
Educational tests. See iw Psychological Testing in 
Social Welfare, 368 
Electrification Administration, Rural. 
Electrification Administration, 580 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. See Mc- 
Cormick — Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund, 629 
Emergency maternity and infant care program. See 
in Maternal and Child Health, 298 
Emergency relief. See in Public Welfare, 411 
Emigre Charitable Fund. See Refugee Economic 
Corporation, 656 
Employees’ Compensation, Bureau of. See Bureau 
of Employees’ Compensation, 567 
Employment counseling. See im Guidance and 
Counseling, 219 
EMPLOYMENT PLANNING, 166 
Employment practices in social agencies. See Per- 
sonnel Standards in Social Work, 347 
Employment Security Agencies, Interstate Confer- 
ence of. See Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies, 625 
Employment Security, Bureau of. See Bureau of 
Employment Security, 567 
Employment Service, United States. 
States Employment Service, 582 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, 171 
Agencies: 
Apprentice Training Service, 566 
International Association of Public Employment 
Services, 624 
Labor Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, 575 
Railroad Retirement Board, 579 
. U.S. Employment Service, 582 
Employment Services, International Association of 
Public. See International Association of Public 
Employment Services, 624 
Employment, youth. See Child Labor and Youth 
Employment, 87 
Enlisted personnel. See Servicemen, 455 
Epilepsy. See in Mental Hygiene, 323 
Epilepsy, American Chapter of the International 
League Against. See American Chapter of the 
International League Against Epilepsy, 589 
Epilepsy League, American. See American Epilepsy 
League, 592 
Epilepsy, National Association to Control. See Na- 
tional Association to Control Epilepsy, 631 
Episcopal Church. See Protestant Episcopal Church, 
655 
Episcopal Service for Youth, 618 
Episcopal Social Work Conference, See Church 
Conference of Social Work, 610 
Ethnic Affairs, Institute of. See Institute of Ethnic 
Affairs, 623 


See Rural 


See United 


Eugenics Society, American. See American Eu- 
genics Society, 592 

Europe, relief and rehabilitation in. See Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation, 190 

European Children, United States Committee for 
the Care of. See United States Committee for the 
Care of European Children, 664 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, Commission 
on Christian Social Action, 618 

Exchanges, social service. See Social Service Ex- 
changes, 509 

Executives, duties of. See ‘“‘Areas of Content’ iz 
Administration of Social Agencies, 17 

Experience rating. See ‘‘The Issue of ‘Experience 
Rating’ ’’ iz Unemployment Compensation, 529 

Ex-servicemen and ex-servicewomen. See Veterans’ 
Benefits and Services, 533 

Extension Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 570 

Eye-Bank for Sight Restoration, 618 


Fair employment legislation, state. See “State and 
Municipal’ Programs” in Interracial and Inter- 
cultural Activities, 242 

Fair employment practice. See “Employment and 
the Negro” im Labor Standards, 286 

Fair Employment Practice Commission, National 
Council for a Permanent. See National Council 
for a Permanent Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission, 642 

Family allowances. See ‘Economic Aid” in Cana- 
dian Social Work, 75; and ‘Economic Provi- 
sions’ in Servicemen, 457 

Family counseling. See Family Social Work, 176; 
“Marriage Counseling’ zm Guidance and Coun- 
seling, 218; and “Parent Counseling” im Parent 
Education and Child Development, 345 

Family courts. See Juvenile and Domestic Rela- 
tions Courts, 271 

Family Relations, National Conference on. See Na- 
tional Conference on Family Relations, 638 

Family Service Association of America, 618. See 
also in Family Social Work, 179 

FAMILY SOCIAL WorRK, 176 

Agencies: 
American Public Welfare Association, 600 
Family Service Association, 618 
National Conference of Catholic Charities, 638 
National Conference of Jewish Social Welfare, 
639 

Family Welfare Association of America. See Fam- 
ily Service Association of America, 618 

Family welfare work, Catholic. See ‘Range and 
Scope of Catholic Charities’ Services” im Catholic 
Social Work, 83 

Family welfare work, Jewish. See “Family Case 
Work Services” in Jewish Social Work, 256 

Far East, relief and rehabilitation in. See Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation, 190 
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Farm Credit Administration, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, 570 

Farm Foundation, 618 

Farm Security Administration. See Farmers Home 
Administration, 571. See also ‘Economic As- 
sistance and Related Services” in Rural Social 
Programs, 453 

Farmers Home Administration, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, 571 

FBI. See Federal Bureau of Investigation, 571 

FEDERAL AGENCIES IN SOCIAL WorK, 182 
For agencies see in National Agencies — Govy- 

ernmental, 566 ff. 

Federal aid. See Public Welfare, 409 

Federal aids to private housing. See in Housing 
and City Planning, 225 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, U.S. Department 
of Justice, 571 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, 618 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 571 

Federal health agency, proposal for a. See ‘The 
Taft-Smith-Ball Bill’’ i2 Medical Care, 302 

Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, Na- 
tional Housing Agency, 571 

Federal Home Loan Bank System. See Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration, 571 

Federal Housing Administration, National Hous- 
ing Agency, 572 

Federal Prison Industries. See Bureau of Prisons, 
568 

Federal Public Housing Authority, National Hous- 
ing Agency, 572 

Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
See Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, 
571 

Federal Security Agency, 572. See also in Federal 
Agencies in Social Work, 186 

Federal-State Relations, Office of. See Office of 
Federal-State Relations, 577 

Federal Trade Commission, 572. See also in Con- 
sumer Protection, 128 

Federal welfare department, proposal for a. See 
“Federal Security Agency” im Federal Agencies 
in Social Work, 186 

Federations. See Community Chests, 103; Councils 
in Social Work, 130; and ‘Jewish Community 
Organization” in Jewish Social Work, 249 

Feeble-mindedness. See ‘Mental Deficiency” in 
Mental Hygiene, 322 

Fees for case work services. See ‘Historical De- 
velopment”’ in Family Social Work, 177; and 
“Family Case Work Services” in Jewish Social 
Work, 256 

FEPC. See “Employment and the Negro” in Labor 
Standards, 286 

Field work. See in Education for Social Work, 163 

Financing social work. See Community Chests, 
103; “Fund Raising” in Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation, 200; and “Financing Jewish Social 
Work” in Jewish Social Work, 252 
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Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Department of the 
Interior, 573 
Florence Crittenton Mission, National. See Na- 
tional Florence Crittenton Mission, 644 
Folk Arts Center, 619 
Folk Dance Society, American. See American Folk 
Dance Society, 593 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, 573 
Food Distribution Programs Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, 573 
Food and Drug Administration, Office of Special 
Services, Federal Security Agency, 573 
Food for Freedom, Inc., 619 
Ford Foundation, 619 
Foreign Aid of the United States Government, Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary. See Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the 
United States Government, 566 
Foreign born, the. See Aliens and Foreign Born, 50 
Foreign Born, American Committee for Protection 
of. See American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born, 590 
Foreign labor, importation of. See ‘““Wartime Meas- 
ures Relating to Aliens’ in Aliens and Foreign 
Born, 51 
Foreign relief, Catholic. See ‘International Catho- 
lic Social Work’’ in Catholic Social Work, 85 
Foreign relief, Jewish. See ‘“‘Overseas Programs” 
in Jewish Social Work, 253 
Foreign relief, Protestant. See “Types of Church 
Agencies” in Protestant Social Work, 354 
FOREIGN RELIEF AND REHABILITATION, 190 
Agencies: 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
of the U.S. Government, 566 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service, 590 
American Friends Service Committee, 594 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
596 
American National Red Cross, 598 
Church World Service, 610 
Committee for Overseas Relief Supplies, 611 
Cooperative for American Remittances to Eu- 
rope, 615 
Food for Freedom, 619 
Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children, 619 
Hospites, 622 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, 575 
International Rescue and Relief Committee, 625 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, War Re- 
lief Services, 634 
Save the Children Federation, 657 
Unitarian Service Committee, 661 
United Jewish Appeal for Refugees, Overseas 
Needs and Palestine, 662 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, 581 
United Palestine Appeal, 662 
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FoREIGN RELIEF AND REHABILITATION (continued) 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, National 
Council, 666 
Young Womens Christian Associations, Na- 
tional Board, 666 
See also under International Social Work 
Foreign Service, American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for. See American Council of Volun- 
tary Agencies for Foreign Service, 590 
Foreign Wars of the United States, Veterans of. 
See Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, 664 
Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 


574 
Forum for the Study of Medical Care, Physicians. 
See Physicians Forum for the Study of Medical 
Care, 654 
FOsTER CARE FOR CHILDREN, 203 
Agency: 
Child Welfare League, 609 
Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children, 619 
FOUNDATIONS AND COMMUNITY TRUSTS, 208 
Foundations concerned with social welfare 
ana related fields: 
American Foundation, 593 
American Foundation for the Blind, 593 
American Foundation for Mental Hygiene, 594 
Anderson Foundation, 604 
Baker Trust, 606 
Brookings Institution, 607 
Brush Foundation, 607 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 608 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 608 
Child Education Foundation, 609 
Commonwealth Fund, 613 
Farm Foundation, 618 
Ford Foundation, 619 
General Education Board, 620 
Harmon Foundation, 621 
Hayden Foundation, 622 
Kellogg Foundation, 626 
Kresge Foundation, 627 
McCormick Memorial Fund, 629 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 630 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 644 
National Mental Health Foundation, 646 
New York Foundation, 652 
Nutrition Foundation, 653 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, 654 
Rockefeller Foundation, 657 
Rosenwald Fund, 657 
Sage Foundation, 657 
Southern Education Foundation, 660 
Spelman Fund of New York, 660 
Sturgis Fund of the Winifred Masterson Burke 
Relief Foundation, 660 
Twentieth Century Fund, 661 
Woman’s Foundation, 665 
Ziegler Foundation for the Blind, 666 
4-H clubs. See Extension Service, 570; and Na- 


tional Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work, 
636. See also in Boys’ and Girls’ Work Organi- 
zations, 66 

Friends General Conference, Peace and Service 
Committee, 619 

Friends Service Committee, American. See Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, 594 

Full employment programs. See in Employment 
Planning, 169 

Fund raising. See Community Chests, 103; “Fund 
Raising’ in Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, 
200; and “Financing Jewish Social Work’ in 
Jewish Social Work, 252 


Gardening. See ‘Typical Recreation Activities” in 
Recreation, 433 

General assistance. See in Public Assistance, 377 

General Commission on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains, 619 

General Education Board, 620 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 620 

General housing bill of 1946. See in Housing and 
City Planning, 228 

George F. Baker Trust. See Baker — George F. 
Baker Trust, 606 

G.I. Bill of Rights. See “Federal Action 1940- 
1946” in Veterans’ Benefits and Services, 534 

Girl Guides Association, The, Canadian Council, 
669 

Girl Scout Executives, National Association of. See 
National Association of Girl Scout Executives, 
631 

Girl Scouts, 620. See also in Boys’ and Girls’ Work 
Organizations, 66 

Girls Club Work, National Committee on Boys 
and. See National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work, 636 

Girls’ Friendly Society of the United States of 
America, 620 

Girls Service League of America, 620 

Girls Week Committee for the United States, Na- 
tional Boys and. See National Boys and Girls 
Week Committee for the United States, 633 

Girls’ work organizations. See Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work Organizations, 61 

Goodwill Industries of America, 620 

Government Employees, American Federation of. 
See American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, 592 

Governmental health work. See Public Health, 387 

Governmental Research Association, 621 

Governmental social work. See Public Welfare, 
409 

Governors’ Conference. See Council of State Gov- 
ernments, 616 

Grade labeling. See in Consumer Protection, 127 

Grants-in-aid. See Public Welfare, 409 

Great Lakes Institute for Social Work Executives. 
See Community Chests and Councils, 613 

Group Health Federation of America, 621 
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Group medical practice. See ‘Organization of 
Medical Services” in Medical Care, 308 

Group psychotherapy. See “Treatment Processes” 
in Mental Hygiene, 319 

Group therapy. See ‘‘Prevention and Treatment of 
Behavior Problems’ in Juvenile Behavior Prob- 
lems, 263 

Group Therapy Association, American. See Ameri- 
can Group Therapy Association, 594 

Group work. See Social Group Work, 484 

Group Work, Conference of Professional Schools 
of Recreation and. See Conference of Profes- 
sional Schools of Recreation and Group Work, 
613 

Group Workers, American Association of. See 
American Association of Group Workers, 586 

GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING, 214 

Agencies: 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 585 
American Vocational Association, 603 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, 
616 

Jewish Occupational Council, 626 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 652 
Science Research Associates, 658 

Guidance and Personnel Associations, Council of. 


See Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 


tions, 616 

Guidance of Rural Youth, Alliance for. See Alli- 
ance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 585 

Guidance, vocational. See Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, 540 

Guides Association, Canadian Council, The Girl. 
See Girl Guides Association, The, Canadian 
Council, 669 


Hadley Correspondence School for the Blind, 621 

Handicapped, the. See The Blind, 56; Crippled 
Children, 138; The Deaf and the Hard of Hear- 
ing, 150; Mental Hygiene, 315; Veterans’ Bene- 
fits and Services, 533; and Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, 540 

Handicapped, Protestant services for the. See 
“Types of Church Agencies” iv Protestant Social 
Work, 354 

Handicapped, recreation for the. See “Recreation 
for Special Groups” in Recreation, 434 

Handicrafts. See “Typical Recreation Activities” i 
Recreation, 433 

Hard of hearing, the. See in The Deaf and the 
Hard of Hearing, 152 

Harmon Foundation, 621 

Hayden — Charles Hayden Foundation, 622 

Health. See Medical Care, 300; and Public Health, 
387 

Health Affairs, Division of International Labor, 
Social and. See Division of International Labor, 
Social and Health Affairs, 569 

Health agencies, federal. See ‘Federal Health 
Services” in Public Health, 390 
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Health agencies, local. See “Local Health Depart- 
ments” n Public Health, 388 

Health agencies, state. See ‘State Health Organi- 
zations’ in Public Health, 389 

Health agencies, voluntary. See ‘“Voluntary Health 
Agencies” in Public Health, 393 

Health agency, proposal for a federal. See “The 
Taft-Smith-Ball Bill’ #2 Medical Care, 302 

Health, American Museum of. See American Mu- 
seum of Health, 598 

Health Association, American Public. See Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, 600 

Health Association, American School. See Ameri- 
can School Health Association, 601 

Health Association, American Student. See Ameri- 
can Student Health Association, 603 

Health Authorities of North America, Conference 
of State and Provincial. See Conference of State 
and Provincial Health Authorities of North 
America, 614 

Health, Committee for the Nation’s. See Commit- 
tee for the Nation’s Health, 611 

Health Conservancy Laboratories, Industrial. See 
Industrial Health Conservancy Laboratories, 622 

Health Council Executives, National Committee 
of. See National Committee of Health Council 
Executives, 636 

Health Council, National. See National Health 
Council, 644 

Health departments, local. See “Local Health De- 
partments” 7m Public Health, 388 

Health departments, state. See ‘State Health Or- 
ganizations” in Public Health, 389 

Health education. See in Public Health, 396; ‘“‘Pub- 
lic Health Education as a Profession” in Public 
Relations and Education in Social Welfare, 407; 
in Social and Health Work in the Schools, 497; 
and in Tuberculosis, 527 

Health Education, National Conference for Coop- 
eration in. See National Conference for Coopera- 
tion in Health Education, 638 

Health Federation of America, Group. See Group 
Health Federation of America, 621 

Health insurance. See Medical Care, 300 

Health League of Canada, 669 

Health, maternal and child. See Maternal and Child 
Health, 295 

Health, National Committee on Maternal. See Na- 
tional Committee on Maternal Health, 637 

Health Organization of United Nations, Interim 
Commission of the World. See Interim Commis- 
sion of the World Health Organization of 
United Nations, 575 

Health and Physical Education, Society of State Di- 
rectors of. See Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education, 660 

Health and Welfare, Department of National. See 
Department of National Health and Welfare 
(Canada), 669 

Health and Welfare Retirement Association, Na- 
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tional. See National Health and Welfare Retire- 
ment Association, 645 

Health and Welfare Services, National Publicity 
Council for. See National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services, 648 

Health work in the schools. See in Social and 
Health Work in the Schools, 494 

Hearing Society, American. See American Hearing 
Society, 594 

Heart Association, American. See American Heart 
Association, 594 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society, 622 

Helen Keller Committee on the Deaf-Blind. See 
American Foundation for the Blind, 593 

Hill-Burton Act, The. See in Medical Care, 301 

Home economics. See ““Home Economics and Con- 
sumer Education” iz Consumer Protection, 126 

Home Economics Association, American. See 
American Home Economics Association, 595 

Home Economics, Bureau of Human Nutrition and. 
See Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, 567 

Home finding. See Foster Care for Children, 203 

Home Loan Bank Administration, Federal. See 
Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, 571 

Home Missions Council of North America, 622 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. See Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration, 571 

Home relief. See Public Assistance, 371 

Homemaker service. See in Day Care of Children, 
149 

Homemaker Service, National Committee on. See 
National Committee on Homemaker Service, 636 

Home-term court. See ““Domestic Relations Courts’ 
in Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts, 273 

Homes for the aged. See “Housing for the Aged” 
in The Aged, 44; and “Public Homes” in Public 
Assistance, 379 

Homes for the aged, Catholic. See “Range and 
Scope of Catholic Charities’ Services’ in Catho- 
lic Social Work, 83 

Homes for the aged, Jewish. See ‘“‘Care of the 
Aged” in Jewish Social Work, 257 

Homes for the aged, Protestant. See “Types of 
Church Agencies” in Protestant Social Work, 


Homes for children. See Foster Care for Children, 
203 

Homes for children, Catholic. See “Range and 
Scope of Catholic Charities’ Services” in Catho- 
lic Social Work, 83 

Homes for children, Jewish. See “Child Care” in 
Jewish Social Work, 257 

Homes for children, Protestant. See “Types of 
Church Agencies’ im Protestant Social Work, 
354 

Homes, public. See ‘“‘Public Homes’’ iz Public As- 
sistance, 379 

Horizon Clubbers. See Camp Fire Girls, 608 

Hospital Association, American. See American 
Hospital Association, 595 


Hospital Association, American Protestant. See 
American Protestant Hospital Association, 600 

Hospital Association of the United States and Can- 
ada, Catholic. See Catholic Hospital Association 
of the United States and Canada, 608 


_ Hospital insurance. See Medical Care, 300 


Hospital Survey and Construction Act. See “The 
Hill-Burton Act’ in Medical Care, 301 
Hospitals, Catholic. See “Range and Scope of 
Catholic Charities’ Services’ in Catholic Social 
Work, 83 
Hospitals, Jewish. See ‘Hospitals and Clinics” in 
Jewish Social Work, 258 
Hospitals, Protestant. See ‘‘Types of Church Agen- 
cies” in Protestant Social Work, 354 
Hospitals, recreation programs in. See “Recreation 
for Special Groups’ im Recreation, 434 
Hospites, 622 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, Wage and. 
See Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions, 583 
Hours of labor. See “Wages and Hours” in Labor 
Standards, 283 
Housing Administration, Federal. 
Housing Administration, 572 
Housing for the aged. See in The Aged, 44 
Housing Agency, National. See National Housing 
Agency, 575 
Housing Associations, National Council of. See Na- 
tional Council of Housing Associations, 641 
Housing Authority, Federal Public. See Federal 
Public Housing Authority, 572 
HOUSING AND City PLANNING, 221 
Agencies: 
American Institute of Planners, 596 
American Planning and Civic Association, 599 
American Public Health Association, Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing, 600 
American Society of Planning Officials, 602 
Farmers Home Administration, 571 
Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, 571 
Federal Housing Administration, 572 
Federal Public Housing Authority, 572 
National Association of Housing Officials, 631 
National Committee on Housing, 636 
National Council of Housing Associations, 641 
National Housing Agency, 575 
National Public Housing Conference, 648 
Office of Price Administration, Rent Department, 


See Federal 
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Phelps-Stokes Fund, 654 

Housing Conference, National Public. See National 
Public Housing Conference, 648 

Housing, National Committee on. See National 
Committee on Housing, 636 

Housing Officials, National Association of. See 
National Association of Housing Officials, 631 

Housing problem, Senate inquiry into. See “Senate 
Inquiry into Postwar Housing Problem’ in 
Housing and City Planning, 227 
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Housing projects, recreation in. See ‘Recreation 
for Special Groups” in Recreation, 434 

Howard Association, The Central. See Central 
Howard Association, The, 608 

Human Nutrition and Home Economics, Bureau 
of. See Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, 567 

Human Welfare, Southern Conference for. See 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare, 660 

Humane Association, American. See American Hu- 
mane Association, 595 


Iliness. See Medical Care, 300 ‘ 

Immigrant Aid Society, Hebrew Sheltering and. 
See Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid So- 
ciety, 622 

Immigrants. See Aliens and Foreign Born, 50 

Immigrants Protective League, 622 

Immigration. See ‘Immigration Under the Quota 
Laws’ in Aliens and Foreign Born, 52 

Immigration and Naturalization Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, 574 

Immigration Policy, National Committee on Post- 
War. See National Committee on Post-War Im- 
migration Policy, 637 

Index, Central Location. See Central Location In- 
dex, 609 

Index, social service. See Social Service Exchanges, 
509 

Indian Affairs, American Association on. See 
American Association on Indian Affairs, 586 

Indian Affairs, Office of. See Office of Indian Af- 
fairs, 577 

Indian Rights Association, 622 

Indians. See in Racial Programs in Social Work, 
421 

Indians, National Congress of American. See Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians, 640 

Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, In- 
ternational Association of. See International As- 
sociation of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions, 624 

Industrial accidents and diseases. See ‘Safety and 
Health’? and ‘‘Workmen’s Compensation” in 
Labor Standards, 285 and 286 

Industrial counseling. See ‘Industrial and Union 
Counseling” ix Guidance and Counseling, 218 

Industrial Democracy, Church League for. See 
Church League for Industrial Democracy, 610 

Industrial Democracy, League for. See League for 
Industrial Democracy, 627 

Industrial eye safety. See im Sight Conservation, 
471 

Industrial Health Conservancy Laboratories, 622 

Industrial Hygiene Association, American. See 
American Industrial Hygiene Association, 595 

Industrial and labor problems. See Labor Stand- 
ards, 282 

Industrial relations. See ‘Unions and Collective 
Bargaining’ in Labor Standards, 287 
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Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 623 

Industrial Relations Institute, International. See 
International Industrial Relations Institute, 625 

Industrial schools. See “Institutional Care’ in 
Juvenile Behavior Problems, 266 

Industrial workers, recreation for. See ‘Recreation 
for Special Groups’ zz Recreation, 434 

Infant health and welfare. See Maternal and Child 
Health, 295 

Infant mortality. See ‘‘Vital Statistics’ in Maternal 
and Child Health, 296 

Infantile paralysis. See “Voluntary Organizations’ 
in Crippled Children, 139 

Infantile Paralysis, National Foundation for. See 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 644 


Infirmaries. See ‘Public Homes’ zz Public As- 


sistance, 379 

Information Bureau, National. See National Infor- 
mation Bureau, 645 

Information and Education Division, Special Staff, 
War Department, 574 

Institute of Adult Education, 623 

Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 623 

Institute of Ethnic Affairs, 623 

Institute for Intercultural Studies, 624 

Institutes. See “State Conferences of Social Work” 
in Conferences of Social Work, 120 

Institutions. See Adult Offenders, 32; ‘Housing 
for the Aged” in The Aged, 44; Foster Care for 
Children, 203; “Institutional Care’ zm Juvenile 
Behavior Problems, 266; Mental Hygiene, 315; 
and ‘“‘Public Homes’ iz Public Assistance, 379 

Institutions, recreation programs in. See “Recrea- 
tion for Special Groups” iz Recreation, 434 

Insurance Corporation, Federal Deposit. See Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 571 

Insurance, health. See Medical Care, 300 

Insurance, hospital. See Medical Care, 300 

Insurance, old age and survivors’. See Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance, 337 

Insurance, social. See Social Insurance, 504 

Insurance, unemployment. See Unemployment 
Compensation, 527 

Intelligence tests. See “Tests of General Intelli- 
gence” in Psychological Testing in Social Wel- 
fare, 367 

Inter-Agency and International Relations, Office of. 
See Office of Inter-Agency and International Re- 
lations, 577 

Inter-American cooperation. See in Child Welfare, 
IOI 

Intercultural activities. See in Interracial and Inter- 
cultural Activities, 247 

Intercultural Education, Bureau for. See Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, 607 

Intercultural Studies, Institute for. See Institute 
for Intercultural Studies, 624 

Interdepartmental Committee on Venereal Disease, 


574 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, 575. 
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See also in Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, 
198 
Intergovernmental organizations 
Agencies: 
Economic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions, 570 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, 573 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, 575 
Interim Commission of the World Health Or- 
ganization of United Nations, 575 
International Labor Office, 575 
Pan American Union, 579 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, 581 
Interim Commission of the World Health Organi- 
zation of United Nations, 575 
International Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials, 624 
International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, 624 
International Association of Public Employment 
Services, 624 
International Conference on Social Work, 624. See 
also in Conferences of Social Work, 119 
International conferences. See in International So- 
cial Work, 239 
International Council for Exceptional Children. 
See National Education Association, 643 
International Council of Religious Education, 624 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, 625 
International Industrial Relations Institute, 625 
International Institutes, American Federation of. 
See American Federation of International Insti- 
tutes, 592 
International labor conferences. See in Child Labor 
and Youth Employment, 92; and “International 
Labor Organization’ in International Social 
Work, 238 
International Labor Office, Washington Branch, 575 
International Labor Organization. See in Inter- 
national Social Work, 238 
International Labor, Social and Health Affairs, Di- 
vision of. See Division of International Labor, 
‘ Social and Health Affairs, 569 
International Migration Service, American Branch, 
625 
International Order of The King’s Daughters and 
Sons, 625 
International Relations, Office of Inter-Agency and. 
See Office of Inter-Agency and International Re- 
lations, 577 
International Rescue and Relief Committee, 625 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL WORK, 233 
Agencies: 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
of the U.S. Government, 566 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service, 590 
American National Red Cross, 598 
American ORT Federation, 599 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL WoRK (continued) 
Central Location Index, 609 
Division of International Labor, Social and 
Health Affairs, 569 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, 570 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, 573 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, 575 
Interim Commission of the. World Health Or- 
ganization of United Nations, 575 
International Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials, 624 
International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, 624 
International Association of Public Employment 
Services, 624 
International Conference on Social Work, 624 
International Council of Religious Education, 
624 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, 
625 
International Industrial Relations Institute, 625 
International Labor Office, 575 
International Migration Service, 625 
International Order of The King’s Daughters and 
Sons, 625 
International Rescue and Relief Committee, 625 
National Social Welfare Assembly, Committee 
on International Organization for Social Wel- 
fare, 650 
Office of Inter-Agency and International Rela- 
tions, 577 
Pan American Union, 579 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, 581 
See also under Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Interpretation, social work. See Public Relations | 
and Education in Social Welfare, 403 
INTERRACIAL AND INTERCULTURAL ACTIVITIES, © 
240 
Agencies: 
American Civil Liberties Union, Committee on 
Race Discrimination, 589 
American Council on Race Relations, 590 
American Missionary Association, Department of 
Race Relations, 597 
American Veterans Committee, 603 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, 607 
Civil Rights Congress, 610 
Common Council for American Unity, 612 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Commit- 
tee to Abolish Racial and Religious Discrimi- 
nation, 614 
Congress of Racial Equality, 614 
Council Against Intolerance in America, 615 
Federal Council of Churches, 618 
Institute for Intercultural Studies, 624 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 638 
National Federation of Settlements, 644 
National Sharecroppers Fund, 650 
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INTERRACIAL AND INTERCULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
(continued ) 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, 654 
Rosenwald Fund, 657 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare, 660 
Southern Regional Council, 660 
Young Womens Christian Associations, National 
Board, 666 
See also under Aliens and Foreign Born and 
Racial Programs in Social Work 
Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies, 625 
Intolerance in America, Council Against. See Coun- 
cil Against Intolerance in America, 615 
1.Q. See ‘Tests of General Intelligence’ in Psy- 
chological Testing in Social Welfare, 367 
Island Possessions, Division of Territories and. See 
Division of Territories and Island Possessions, 
570 


J ail Association, National. See National Jail Asso- 
ciation, 645 

Jails. See in Adult Offenders, 35 

Japanese American Citizens League, 626 

Japanese-Americans. See in Racial Programs in So- 
cial Work, 424 

Jewish Agency for Palestine. See United Palestine 
Appeal, 662 

Jewish Agricultural Society, 626 

Jewish Appeal for Refugees, Overseas Needs and 
Palestine, United. See United Jewish Appeal for 
Refugees, Overseas Needs and Palestine, 662 

Jewish Center Workers, National Association of. 
See National Association of Jewish Center Work- 
ers, 632 

Jewish centers. See “National Jewish Welfare 
Board” in Boys’ and Girls’ Work Organizations, 
67; ‘Jewish Community Centers’ in Jewish So- 
cial Work, 259; and ‘National Jewish Welfare 
Board” in Youth Services, 557 

Jewish Congress, Commission on Community In- 
terrelations of the American. See Commission on 
Community Interrelations of the American Jew- 
ish Congress, 611 

Jewish education. See in Jewish Social Work, 260 

Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, Council of. 
See Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds, 616 

Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, American. 
See American Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee, 596 

Jewish Labor Council, American. See American 
Jewish Labor Council, 596 

Jewish National Fund. See United Palestine Ap- 
peal, 662 

Jewish National Home. See United Palestine Ap- 
peal, 662 

Jewish Occupational Council, 626 

Jewish Social Welfare, National Conference of. 
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See National Conference of Jewish Social Wel- 
fare, 639 
JEWISH SOCIAL WorK, 248 
Agencies: 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
596 
American Jewish Labor Council, 596 
American ORT Federation, 599 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 604 
Commission on Community Interrelations of the 
American Jewish Congress, 611 
Committee for Overseas Relief Supplies, 611 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds, 616 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society, 
622 
Jewish Agricultural Society, 626 
Jewish Occupational Council, 626 
National Association of Jewish Center Workers, 
632 
National Conference of Jewish Social Welfare, 
639 
National Council of Jewish Tuberculosis Institu- 
tions, 641 
National Council of Jewish Women, 641 
National Desertion Bureau, 643 
National Jewish Welfare Board, 645 
United Jewish Appeal for Refugees, Overseas 
Needs and Palestine, 662 
United Palestine Appeal, 662 
United Service for New Americans, 663 
Jewish Tuberculosis Institutions, National Coun- 
cil of. See National Council of Jewish Tubercu- 
losis Institutions, 641 
Jewish Women, National Council of. See National 
Council of Jewish Women, 641 
Jews, National Conference of Christians and. See 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 638 
Job analysis and classification. See in Personnel 
Standards in Social Work, 351 
Joint Committee of Trade Unions in Social Work, 
626 
Joint Distribution Committee, American Jewish. 
See American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, 596 
Joint Procurement Mission to Europe. See Ameri- 
can Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service, 590 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. See Rosenwald — Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, 657 
Junior Achievement, Inc., 626 
Junior Leagues of America, Association of the. See 
Association of the Junior Leagues of America, 
605 
Junior Red Cross. See American National Red 
Cross, 598 
Juvenile Agencies, National Conference of. See Na- 
tional Conference of Juvenile Agencies, 639 
JUVENILE BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS, 261 
Agencies: 
Children’s Bureau, 568 
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JUVENILE BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS (continued) 
Conference of Superintendents of Correctional 
Institutions for Girls and Women, 614 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 571 
National Association of Training Schools, 633 
National Conference of Juvenile Agencies, 639 
National Conference of Superintendents of Juve- 
nile Training Schools and Reformatories, 639 
National Probation Association, 648 
Osborne Association, 653 
Society for the Prevention of Crime, 659 
Juvenile Court Judges, National Council of. See 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 641 
Juvenile delinquency. See Juvenile Behavior Prob- 
lems, 261; avd Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Courts, 271 
JUVENILE AND DoMESTIC RELATIONS COURTS, 271 
Agencies: 
Children’s Bureau, 568 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 641 
National Probation Association, 648 
Juvenile training schools. See ‘Institutional Care” 
in Juvenile Behavior Problems, 266 
Juvenile Training Schools and Reformatories, Na- 
tional Conference of Superintendents of. See Na- 
tional Conference of Superintendents of Juvenile 
Training Schools and Reformatories, 639 
\ 


Kellogg — W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 626 

Kindergarten Association, National. See National 
Kindergarten Association, 646 

King’s Daughters and Sons, International Order of 
The. See International Order of The King’s 
Daughters and Sons, 625 

Knights of Columbus, 627 

Kresge Foundation, The, 627 


Labor, American Federation of. See American Fed- 
eration of Labor, 593 

Labor Branch, Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 575 

Labor conferences, international. See ‘International 
Labor Conferences” iz Child Labor and Youth 
Employment, 92; and “International Labor Or- 
ganization” in International Social Work, 238 

Labor Council, American Jewish. See American 
Jewish Labor Council, 596 

Labor Education Service, American. See American 
Labor Education Service, 596 

Labor Foundation, National Religion and. See Na- 
tional Religion and Labor Foundation, 649 

Labor League for Human Rights, A.F. of L., 627 

Labor legislation. See Labor Standards, 282 

Labor, migrant. See “Services to Transients and 
Migrants’ in Migrants, Transients, and Travel- 
efs, 325 

Labor Office, Washington, Branch, International: 
See International Labor Office, Washington 
Branch, 575 
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Labor Officials, International Association of Gov- 
ernmental. See International Association of Gov- 
ernmental Labor Officials, 624 

Labor organization in social work. See ‘Unions in 
Social Work” zz Labor and Social Work, 281 

Labor relations. See Labor Standards, 282 

Labor Relations Board, National. See National La- 
bor Relations Board, 576 

Labor Research Association, 627 

Labor, Social and Health Affairs, Division of Inter- 
national. See Division of International Labor, 
Social and Health Affairs, 569 

LABOR AND SOCIAL WoRK, 277 

Agencies: » 

American Federation of Government Employees, 
592 

American Federation of Labor, 593 

American Federation of State, County, and Mu- 
nicipal Employees, 593 

Community Chests and Councils, Labor-Em- 
ployee Participation Department, 613 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, 614 

Joint Committee of Trade Unions in Social 
Work, 626 

Labor League for Human Rights, A.F. of L., 627 

National CIO Community Services Committee, 
635 

United Office and Professional Workers of 
America, 662 

United Public Workers of America, 663 

LABOR STANDARDS, 282 

Agencies: 

American Arbitration Association, 585 

American Federation of Labor, 593 

American Industrial Hygiene Association, 595 

American Jewish Labor Council, 596 

American Management Association, 597 

Apprentice Training Service, 566 

Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, 567 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, 567 

Bureau of Mines, 567 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, 614 

Division of Labor Standards, 569 

Industrial Health Conservancy Laboratories, 622 

Industrial Relations Counselors, 623 

International Association of Governmental La- 
bor Officials, 624 

International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, 624 

International Industrial Relations Institute, 625 

International Labor Office, 575 

Labor Research Association, 627 

National Consumers League, 640 

National Council for a Permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission, 642 

National Labor Relations Board, 576 

National Mediation Board, 576 

National Safety Council, 650 

National Wage Stabilization Board, 576 

National Women’s Trade Union League, 652 


LABOR STANDARDS (continued) 
Sage Foundation, Department 
Studies, 657 
Society for the Advancement of Management, 
659 
U.S. Conciliation Service, 581 
U.S. Department of Labor, 582 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
583 
Women’s Bureau, 583 
See also under Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Compensation 
Labor Standards, Division of. See Division of La- 
bor Standards, 569 
Labor Statistics, Bureau of. See Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 567 
Labor supply. See Employment Services, 171 
Labor unions. See Labor and Social Work, 277; 
and Labor Standards, 282 
Labor unions, recreation programs of. See ‘“‘Rec- 
reation for Special Groups” im Recreation, 434 
Labor, United States Department of. See United 
States Department of Labor, 582 
Labor’s participation in social work. See in Labor 
and Social Work, 278 
Latin American Citizens, League of United. See 
League of United Latin American Citizens, 628 
Latin-Americans. See im Racial Programs in Social 
Work, 423 
Law Institute, American. See American Law Insti- 
tute, 596 
Lawyers Guild, National. See National Lawyers 
Guild, 646 
Laymen’s League Against Epilepsy. See American 
Epilepsy League, 592 
League for Industrial Democracy, 627 
League of United Latin American Citizens, 628 
League of Women Voters of the United States, 628 
LEGAL AID, 291 
Agencies: 
American Bar Association, Committee on Legal 
Aid Work, 588 
National Association of Legal Aid Organiza- 
tions, 632 
Legal Aid Organizations, National Association of. 
See National Association of Legal Aid Organiza- 
tions, 632 
Legal settlement. See ‘Settlement Laws” in Mi- 
grants, Transients, and Travelers, 328 
Legion of Decency, National. See National Legion 
of Decency, 646 
Legislation, child welfare. See “Child Welfare 
Legislation” iz Child Welfare, 98 
Legislation Information Service, Social. See Social 
Legislation Information Service, 658 
Legislation, labor. See Labor Standards, 282 
Legislation, promotion of social. See Social Action, 
472 
Leisure-time activities. See Adult Education, 27; 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work Organizations, 61; Rec- 
reation, 426; “Recreation” in Servicemen, 459; 
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Settlements and Neighborhood Houses, 463; So- 
cial Group Work, 484; and Youth Services, 554 

Libraries, public. See “Postwar Trends” in Adult 
Education, 30 

Library Association, American. See American Li- 
brary Association, 597 

Licensed Agencies for Relief in Asia. See Ameri- 
can Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service, 590 

Life insurance. See in Consumer Protection, 129; 
“Economic Provisions’. in Servicemen, 457; and 
“Other Provisions’ iz Veterans’ Benefits and 
Services, 537 

Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau, 628 

Lip reading. See The Deaf and the Hard of Hear- 
ing, 150 

Literacy programs. See im Adult Education, 28 

Living war memorials. See ‘“‘Recent Developments 
and Trends” jn Recreation, 437 

Local health departments. See in Public Health, 
388 

Location Index, Central. See Central Location In- 
dex, 609 

Lutheran Charities, Associated, 628 

Lutheran Church in America, United, Board of So- 
cial Missions, 628 

Lutheran Conference, American, Commission on 
Social Relations, 628 

Lutheran Council, National, Division of Welfare, 
Ba 

Lutheran Welfare Conference in America, 629 


McCormick — Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund, 629 
Management Association, American. See American 

Management Association, 597 
Management, Society for the Advancement of. See 
Society for the Advancement of Management, 
659 
Marriage counseling. See in Guidance and Coun- 
seling, 218 
Marriage laws. See “Premarital and Prenatal Ex- 
amination Laws” in Social Hygiene, 502 
MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH, 295 
Agencies: 
American Committee on Maternal Welfare, 589 
American Public Health Association, Maternal 
and Child Health Section, 600 
Children’s Bureau, 568 
McCormick Memorial Fund, 629 
Maternity Center Association, 629 
National Committee on Maternal Health, 637 
Maternal Health, National Committee on. See Na- 
tional Committee on Maternal Health, 637 
Maternal mortality. See “Vital Statistics” im Mater- 
nal and Child Health, 296 
Maternal Welfare, American Committee on. See 
American Committee on Maternal Welfare, 589 
Maternity Center Association, 629 
Matilda Ziegler Foundation for the Blind, E. See 
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Ziegler — E. Matilda Ziegler Foundation for the 
Blind, 666 
Mayors, United States Conference of. See United 
States Conference of Mayors, 664 
M. D. Anderson Foundation. See Anderson — 
M. D. Anderson Foundation, 604 
Mediation Board, National. See National Media- 
tion Board, 576 
Medical Administration Service, 629 
Medical assistance. See in Public Assistance, 377 
Medical Association, American. See American 
Medical Association, 597 
MEDICAL CARE, 300 
Agencies: 
American Hospital Association, 595 
American Medical Association, 597 
American Protestant Hospital Association, 600 
Associated Medical Care Plans, 604 
Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine, 606 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Depart- 
ment, 567 
Catholic Hospital Association, 608 
Committee for the Nation’s Health, 611 
Committee of Physicians for the Improvement of 
Medical Care, 612 
Committee on Research in Medical Economics, 
612 
Commonwealth Fund, 613 
Farmers Home Administration, 571 
Group Health Federation, 621 
Kellogg Foundation, 626 
Medical Administration Service, 629 
Office of the Surgeon General, War Department, 
578 / 
Physicians Forum for the Study of Medical Care, 
654 
Public Health Service, 579 
Sturgis Fund of the Winifred Masterson Burke 
Relief Foundation, 660 
Medical Care, Committee of Physicians for the Im- 
provement of. See Committee of Physicians for 
the Improvement of Medical Care, 612 
Medical Care, Physicians Forum for the Study of. 
See Physicians Forum for the Study of Medical 
Care, 654 
Medical Care Plans, Associated. See Associated 
Medical Care Plans, 604 
Medical Correctional Association. See American 
Prison Association, 600 
Medical Economics, Committee on Research in. See 
Committee on Research in Medical Economics, 
612 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WorRK, 310 
Agencies: 
American Association of Medical Social Work- 
ers, 586 
American Hospital Association, Committee on 
Medical Social Service, 595 
American National Red Cross, 598 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 644 
Medical Social Workers, American Association of. 


See American Association of Medical Social 
Workers, 586 
Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department, Bureau 
of. See Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy 
Department, 567 
Mental deficiency. See in Mental Hygiene, 322 
Mental Deficiency, American Association on. See 
American Association on Mental Deficiency, 587 
Mental disease. See Mental Hygiene, 315 
Mental Health Act, National. See ‘National Men- 
tal Health Act” im Mental Hygiene, 322 
Mental Health Foundation, National. See National 
Mental Health Foundation, 646 
MENTAL HYGIENE, 315 
Agencies: 
American Association on Mental Deficiency, 587 
American Chapter of the International League 
Against Epilepsy, 589 
American Epilepsy League, 592 
American Foundation for Mental Hygiene, 594 
American Group Therapy Association, 594 
American Hospital Association, Committee on 
Care of Mental Patients, 595 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, 599 
American Psychiatric Association, 600 
Commonwealth Fund, 613 
Federal Council of Churches, Commission on Re- 
ligion and Health, 618 
National Association to Control Epilepsy, 631 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 637 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene (Can- 
ada), 670 
National Mental Health Foundation, 646 
People’s Committee for Mental Hygiene, 653 
Mental Hygiene, American Foundation for. See 
American Foundation for Mental Hygiene, 594 
Mental hygiene clinics. See ‘Child Guidance and 
Mental Hygiene Clinics’’ zm Mental Hygiene, 
318 
Mental Hygiene, National Committee for. See Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, 637 
Mental Hygiene, National Committee for (Can- 
ada). See National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene (Canada), 670 
Mental Hygiene, People’s Committee for. See 
People’s Committee for Mental Hygiene, 653 
Mental Hygiene Program of Civilian Public Serv- 
ice. See National Mental Health Foundation, 646 
Merit systems. See “Development of Personnel 
Standards’ im Personnel Standards in Social 
Work, 348; and “Personnel” in Public Assist- 
ance, 382 
Methodist Church, Board of Hospitals and Homes 
of the, 630 
Methodist Church, Board of Missions and Church 
Extension, 630 
Methodist Federation for Social Service, 630 
Methodist Hospitals and Homes, National Asso- 
ciation of, 630 
Mexicans. See “‘Latin-Americans’” im Racial Pro- 
grams in Social Work, 423 
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MIGRANTS, TRANSIENTS, AND TRAVELERS, 324 
Agencies: 
National Travelers Aid Association, 651 
Retraining and Reemployment Administration, 
Federal Interagency Committee on Migrant La- 
bor, 579 
Migration Service, American Branch, International. 
See International Migration Service, American 
Branch, 625 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 630 
Military psychiatric social work. See ‘““Wartime De- 
velopments’’ 72 Psychiatric Social Work, 362 
Military service. See Servicemen, 455 
Mines, Bureau of. See Bureau of Mines, 567 
Minimum wage. See ‘“Wages and Hours” in Labor 
Standards, 283 
Minority groups. See Interracial and Intercultural 
Activities, 240; and Racial Programs in Social 
Work, 419 
Missionary Association, American. See American 
Missionary Association, 597 
Mizrachi Palestine Fund. See United Palestine Ap- 
peal, 662 
Mobilization and Reconversion, Office of War. See 


Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion,° 


578 

Mormon Church. See Relief Society of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 656 

Mortality rates, maternal and infant. See ‘Vital 
Statistics” in Maternal and Child Health, 296 

Mothers’ aid. See “Aid to Dependent Children” in 
Public Assistance, 375 

Motion Picture Research Council, 630 

Municipal Employees, American -Federation of 
State, County, and. See American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees, 593 

Municipal recreation. See im Recreation, 431 

Museums. See “Postwar Trends” sn Adult Educa- 
tion, 30 

Museums, American Association of. See American 
Association of Museums, 587 

Music. See ‘Typical Recreation Activities” in Rec- 
reation, 433 

Music Week Committee, National. See National 
Music Week Committee, 647 

Mustering-out pay. See “Economic Provisions” in 
Servicemen, 457 


National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, 631 

National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund, Inc., 631 

National Association of Attorneys-General. See 
Council of State Governments, 616 

National Association to Control Epilepsy, 631 

National Association of the Deaf, 631 

National Association of Employed Officers of the 
YWCA. See National Association of Professional 
Workers in the Y.W.C.A. of the U.S.A., 632 
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National Association of Girl Scout Executives, 631 

National Association of Goodwill Industries. See 
Goodwill Industries of America, 620 

National Association of Housing Officials, 631 

National Association of Jewish Center Workers, 
632 

National Association of Legal Aid Organizations, 
632 

National Association of Methodist Hospitals and 
Homes. See Methodist Hospitals and Homes, 
National Association of, 630 

National Association for Nursery Education, 632 

National Association of Professional Workers in 
the Y.W.C.A. of the U.S.A., 632 

National Association of School Social Workers, 
632 

National Association of Schools of Social Adminis- 
tration, 632 

National Association of Seamen’s Welfare Agen- 
cies. See Council of Seamen’s Agencies, 616 

National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. See National Education Association, 643 

National Association of Secretaries of State. See 
Council of State Governments, 616 

National Association of State Budget Officers. See 
Council of State Governments, 616 

National Association of State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education, 633 

National Association of Training Schools, 633 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS IN SOCIAL WoRK, 331 
For agencies see in National Agencies — Volun- 

tary, 585 ff. 

National Board, Young Womens Christian Asso- 
ciations of the United States of America. See 
Young Womens Christian Associations of the 
United States of America, National Board, 666 

National Boys and Girls Week Committee for the 
United States, 633 

National Budget Committee. 
Chests and Councils, 613 

National Bureau of Economic Research, 633 

National Catholic Community Service, 633 

National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 634 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, 634. See 
also in Catholic Social Work, 87 

National Catholic Youth Council, 634. See also 
“Catholic Youth Programs” im Youth Services, 


See Community 


55 

National Chaplains’ Association. See American 
Prison Association, 600 

National Child Labor Committee, 634 

National Child Welfare Division, American Le- 
gion, 634 

National CIO Community Services Committee, 635 

National CIO War Relief Committee. See Na- 
tional CIO Community Services Committee, 635 

National Circle, Daughters of Isabella. See Daugh- 
ters of Isabella, National Circle, 617 

National Civil Service League, 635 

National Commission on Children in Wartime. See 
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National Commission for Children and Youth, 
635 

National Commission for Children and Youth, 635. 
See also in Child Welfare, 100 

National Committee on Alcohol Hygiene, 635 

National Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work, 
636 

National Committee for Education on Alcoholism, 
636 

National Commireee on Folk Arts of the United 
States. See Folk Arts Center, 619 

National Committee of Health Council Executives, 
636 

National Committee on Homemaker Service, 636 

National Committee on Housing, 636 

National Committee of Housing Associations. See 
National Council of Housing Associations, 641 

National Committee on Human Aspects of Recon- 
version. See Social Work Action Committee, 659 

National Committee on Maternal Health, 637 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 637 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene (Can- 


ada), 670 

National Committee on Post-War Immigration 
Policy, 637 

National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, 
637 


National Committee on Service to Veterans of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly, 637 

National Committee on Volunteers in Social Work. 
See Community Chests and Councils, 613 

National Conference of Catholic Charities, 638. 
See also in Catholic Social Work, 86 

National Conference of Christians and Jews, 638 

National Conference of Commissioners 6n Uniform 
State Laws, 638 

National Conference for Cooperation in Health 
Education, 638 

National Conference on Family Relations, 638 

National Conference of Jewish Social Welfare, 639 

National Conference of Juvenile Agencies, 639 

National Conference of Social Work, 639. See also 
in Conferences of Social Work, 116 

National Conference on State Parks, 639 

National Conference of State Small Loan Super- 
visors, 639 

National Conference of Superintendents of Juvenile 
Training Schools and Reformatories, 639 

National Conference of Tuberculosis Secretaries, 
639 

National Congress of American Indians, 640 

National Congress of Colored Parents and Teach- 
ers, 640 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 640 

National Consumers League, 640 

National Council of Catholic Men, 640 

National Council of Catholic Women, 641 

National Council of Church Women. See United 
Council of Church Women, 662 

National Council on Education for Social Work. 


See American Association of Social Workers, 
588. See also in Education for Social Work, 164 


National Council on Freedom from Censorship. See 


American Civil Liberties Union, 589 

National Council of Housing Associations, 641 

National Council of Jewish Tuberculosis Institu- 
tions, 641 

National Council of Jewish Women, 641 

National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 641 

National Council of Local Public Welfare Admin- 
istrators. See American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, 600 

National Council on Naturalization and Citizen- 
ship, 642 

National Council of Negro Women, 642 

National Council of Parent Education, 642 

National Council for a Permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission, 642 

National Council on Rehabilitation, 642 

National. Council for the Social Studies. See Na- 
tional Education Association, 643 

National Council on Social Work Education. See 
American Association of Social Workers, 588 

National Council of State Agencies for the Blind, 
642 

National Council of State Public Assistance and 
Welfare Administrators. See American Public 
Welfare Association, 600 

National Council of Women of the United States, 
643 

National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s of Canada. See 
Y.M.C.A.’s of Canada, National Council of, 670 

National Council, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of the United States of America. See Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of the United 
States of America, National Council, 666 

National Council of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of the Dominion of Canada. See 
Young Women’s Christian Association of the 
Dominion of Canada, National Council of the, 
670 

National Crime Prevention Institute, 643 

National Dental Hygiene Association, 643 

National Desertion Bureau, 643 

National Education Association of 
States, 643 

National Education-Recreation Council. See Educa- 
tion-Recreation Council of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, 617 

National Farm Labor Union. See Workers Defense 
League, 665 

National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, 643 

National Federation of Settlements, 644. See also in 
Settlements and Neighborhood Houses, 466; 
and in Youth Services, 556 

National Florence Crittenton Mission, Ald 

National Forum on Deafness and Speech Pathol- 
ogy, 644 

National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 644 


the United 
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National health agency, proposal for a. See ‘‘The 
Taft-Smith-Ball Bill” iz Medical Care, 302 

National Health Council, 644 

National health insurance. See in Medical Care, 
306 

National Health Library. See National Health 
Council, 644 

National Health and Welfare, Department of. See 
Department of National Health and Welfare 
(Canada), 669 

National Health and Welfare Retirement Associa- 
tion, 645 

National Housing Agency, 575 

National Industries for the Blind, 645 

National Information Bureau, 645 

National Institute of Health. See Public Health 
Service, 579 

National Institute of Immigrant Welfare. See 
American Federation of International Institutes, 
592 

National Jail Association, 645 

National Jewish Welfare Board, 645. See also in 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work Organizations, 67; and 
in Youth Services, 557 

National Kindergarten Association, 646 

National Labor Relations Act. See “Unions and 
Collective Bargaining” im Labor Standards, 287 

National Labor Relations Board, 576 

National Lawyers Guild, 646 

National League of Nursing Education, 646 

National League to Promote School Attendance, 
646 

National Legion of Decency, 646 

National League of Women Voters. See League of 
Women Voters of the United States, 628 

National Mediation Board, 576 

National Medical Council on Birth Control, 646 

National Mental Health Act. See im Mental Hy- 
giene, 322 

National Mental Health Foundation, 646 

National Music Week Committee, 647 

National Negro Congress, 647 

National Nursing Council, 647 

National Organization for Jewish Community Cen- 
ters. See National Jewish Welfare Board, 645 

National Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
647 

National Park Service, U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, 576 

National Parks Association, 648 

National Planning Association, 648 

National Prisoners’ Aid Association, 648 

National Probation Association, 648 

National Public Housing Conference, 648 

National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services, 648 

National Recreation Association, 649 

National Recreation Congress. See National Recrea- 
tion Association, 649 

National Recreation Policies Committee, 649 
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National Refugee Service. See United Service for 
New Americans, 663 

National Rehabilitation Committee, American Le- 
gion, 649 

National Religion and Labor Foundation, 649 

National Research Council, 649 

National Safety Council, 650 

National Science Teachers Association. See Na- 
tional Education Association, 643 

National Service Board for Religious Objectors, 
650 

National Sharecroppers Fund, 650 

National Social Welfare Assembly, 650. See also in 
National Associations in Social Work, 333 

National Social Work Council. See National Social 
Welfare Assembly, 650 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
650 

National Society for Crippled Children of the 
United States of America. See National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, 650 

National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
651 

National Society for the Study of Education, 651 

National Travelers Aid Association, 651 

National Tuberculosis Association, 651 

National Urban League, 651 

National Vocational Guidance Association, 652 

National Wage Stabilization Board, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 576 

National War Fund. See ‘Coordination of Postwar 
Services” iz International Social Work, 233 

National War Labor Board. See National Wage 
Stabilization Board, 576 

National Women’s Trade Union League of Amer- 
ica, 652 ; 

Naturalization. See in Aliens and Foreign Born, 54 

Naturalization and Citizenship, National Council 
on. See National Council on Naturalization and 
Citizenship, 642 

Naturalization Service, Immigration and. See Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, 574 

Nature activities. See “Typical Recreation Activi- 
ties” im Recreation, 433 

Navy Relief Society, 652 

Needlework Guild of America, 652 

Needy persons, public assistance to. See Public As- 
sistance, 371 

Negro and Allied Veterans of America, United. 
See United Negro and Allied Veterans of Amer- 
ica, 662 

Negro Congress, 
Congress, 647 

Negro Women, National Council of. See National 
Council of Negro Women, 642 

Negroes. See in Racial Programs in Social Work, 
420 

Neighborhood councils. See in Councils in Social 
Work, 136 

Neighborhood houses. See Settlements and Neigh- 
borhood Houses, 463 


National. See National Negro 
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Neuropsychiatric disorders. See Mental Hygiene, 
315 

New Americans, United Service for. See United 
Service for New Americans, 663 

New York Foundation, 652 

Nurse Placement Service. See American Nurses’ 
Association, 598 

Nursery Education, National Association for. See 
National Association for Nursery Education, 632 

Nurses’ Association, American. See American 
Nurses’ Association, 598 

Nurses for Canada, Victorian Order of. See Vic- 
torian Order of Nurses for Canada, 670 

Nursing Council, National. See National Nursing 
Council, 647 

Nursing Education, National League of. See Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education, 646 

Nursing, National Organization for Public Health. 
See National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 647 ‘ 

Nursing, public health. See Public Health Nursing, 
399 

Nutrition Clinics, Inc., 652 

Nutrition Foundation, 653 

Nutrition and Home Economics, Bureau of Human. 
See Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, 567 

Nutrition programs. See in Consumer Protection, 
125 


Occupational diseases and injuries. See “Safety and 
Health” and ‘“Workmen’s Compensation” in La- 
bor Standards, 285 and 286 

Occupational Therapy Association, American. See 
American Occupational Therapy Association, 
598 

Offenders, adult. See Adult Offenders, 32 

Offenders, juvenile. See Juvenile Behavior Prob- 
lems, 261 

Office of Community War Services, Office of Spe- 
cial Services, Federal Security Agency, 576 

Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. See 
Office of Community War Services, 576 

Office of Dependency Benefits, War Department, 
577 

Office of Economic Stabilization. See Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, 578 

Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 577 

Office of Federal-State Relations, Federal Security 
Agency, 577 

Office of the Housing Expediter. See National 
Housing Agency, 575 

Office of Indian Affairs, U.S. Department of the 
Interior, 577 

Office of Inter-Agency and International Relations, 
Federal Security Agency, 577 

Office of Price Administration, 578 

Office and Professional Workers of America, 


United. See United Office and Professional 
Workers of America, 662 

Office of the Surgeon General, War Department, 
578 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Office of Spe- 
cial Services, Federal Security Agency, 578 

Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, 578 

Old age. See The Aged, 41 

Old age assistance. See in Public Assistance, 374 

Old age insurance. See Old Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance, 337 

Old age pensions. See “Old Age Assistance” in 
Public Assistance, 374 

OLD AGE AND SuRVIVORS’ INSURANCE, 337 

Agency: 

Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 568 © 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Bureau of. See 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 568 

OPA. See Office of Price Administration, 578 

Organization for Rehabilitation through Training. 
See American ORT Federation, 599 

Organized labor. See Labor and Social Work, 277 

Orphanages. See Foster Care for Children, 203 

ORT Federation, American. See American ORT 
Federation, 599 

Orthopsychiatric Association, American. See 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, 599 

Osborne Association, 653 

Overseas Needs and Palestine, United Jewish Ap- 
peal for Refugees. See United Jewish Appeal for 
Refugees, Overseas Needs and Palestine, 662 

Overseas Relief Supplies, Committee for. See Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief Supplies, 611 


Palestine Appeal, United. See United Palestine 
Appeal, 662 : 

Palestine Foundation Fund. See United Palestine 
Appeal, 662 

Palestine, United Jewish Appeal for Refugees, 
Overseas Needs and. See United Jewish Appeal 
for Refugees, Overseas Needs and Palestine, 662 

Pan-American child congresses. See ‘‘Inter-Ameri- 
can Cooperation” in Child Welfare, 1o1 

Pan American Union, 579 

PARENT EDUCATION AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT, 
342 

Agencies: 
Child Education Foundation, 609 
Child Study Association, 609 
McCormick Memorial Fund, 629 
National Association for Nursery Education, 632 
National Conference on Family Relations, 638 
National Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers, 640 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 640 
National Council of Parent Education, 642 
Play Schools Association, 654 

Parent Education Clearing House. See National 
Council of Parent Education, 642 
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Parent Education, National Council of. See Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education, 642 

Parenthood Federation of America, Planned. See 

- Planned Parenthood Federation of America, 654 

Parenthood League, Voluntary. See Voluntary Par- 
enthood League, 664 

Parents and Teachers, National Congress of. See 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 640 

Parents and Teachers, National Congress of Col- 
ored. See National Congress of Colored Parents 
and Teachers, 640 

Park Executives, American Institute of. See Ameri- 
can Institute of Park Executives, 596 

Park Service, National. See National Park Service, 
576 

Parks. See “‘Recreation Areas and Facilities” in Rec- 
reation,. 429 

Parks Association, National. See National Parks 
Association, 648 

Parks, National Conference on State. See National 
Conferericd on State Parks, 639 

Parole. See in Adult Offenders, 36 

Parole Association, American. See American Pa- 
role Association, 599 

Parole, Board of. See Board of Parole, 566 

Pastoral counseling. See “Religious Counseling” in 
Guidance and Counseling, 217; and “Related 
Activities” zn Protestant Social Work, 359 

Pathfinders of America, 653 

Penal Industries Association, 653 

Penal institutions. See Adult Offenders, 32 

Pensions. See Public Assistance, 371; and “‘Pen- 
sion and Compensation’’ in Veterans’ Benefits 
and Services, 536 

People’s Committee for Mental Hygiene, 653 

People’s Lobby, 653 

Performance tests. See in Psychological Testing in 
Social Welfare, 368 

Periodicals, social work. See Appendix A, 671 ff. 
See also the national agencies publishing such pe- 
riodicals, in Directory of Agencies, 566 ff. 

Personality tests. See in Psychological Testing in 
Social Welfare, 370 

Personnel Associations, Council of Guidance and. 
See Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions, 616 

Personnel practices. See “Areas of Content” in 
Administration of Social Agencies, 17; and Per- 
sonnel Standards in Social Work, 347 

Personnel in social work. See “Personnel” in Pub- 
lic Assistance, 382; and Social Work as a Pro- 
fession, 513 

PERSONNEL STANDARDS IN SOCIAL WORK, 347 

Agencies: 
American Association of Social Workers, 588 
Civil Service Assembly, 610 
National Civil Service League, 635 
National Health and Welfare Retirement Asso- 
ciation, 645 

U.S. Civil Service Commission, 581 
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Phelps-Stokes Fund, 654 

Physical education. See in Social and Health Work 
in the Schools, 498 

Physical Education, Society of State Directors of 
Health and. See Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education, 660 

Physical Medicine, Baruch Committee on. See Ba- 
ruch Committee on Physical Medicine, 606 

Physicians Forum for the Study of Medical Care, 
654 

Physicians for the Improvement of Medical Care, 
Committee of. See Committee of Physicians for 
the Improvement of Medical Care, 612 

Pioneer Youth of America, 654 

Placement services for social workers. See ‘‘Place- 
ment Services’ in Social Work as a Profession, 
521 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America, 654 

Planners, American. Institute of. See American In- 
stitute of Planners, 596 

Planning Association, National. 
Planning Association, 648 

Planning and Civic Association, American. See 
American Planning and Civic Association, 599 

Planning Officials, American Society of. See Ameri- © 
can Society of Planning Officials, 602 

Play Schools Association, 654 

Playgrounds. See ‘Recreation Areas and Facilities” 
in Recreation, 429 

Police. See “Police and Crime Prevention” in Adult 
Offenders, 33; and ‘“‘Control of Delinquency’”’ zn 
Juvenile Behavior Problems, 266 

Political Science Association, American. See Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, 599 

Political and Social Science, The American Acad- 
emy of. See American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, The, 585 

Poor farms. See ‘Public Homes” 
ance, 379 

Poor relief. See Public Assistance, 371 

Postwar planning. See Employment Planning, 166 

Premarital counseling. See ‘‘Religious Counseling” 
in Guidance and Counseling, 217 

Premarital examination laws. See ‘‘Premarital and 
Prenatal Examination Laws’ im Social Hygiene, 
502 

Prenatal care. See Maternal and Child Health, 295 

Prenatal examination laws. See ‘Premarital and 

- Prenatal Examination Laws’ in Social Hygiene, 
502 

Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica, Board of National Missions, 655 

Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica, Department of Social Education and Action, 
Board of Christian Education, 655 

Presbyterian Church in the United States, Commit- 
tee on Christian Relations, 655 

Presbyterian Church in the United States, Commit- 
tee on Social and Moral Welfare, 655 

Presbyterian Fellowship for Social Action, 655 


See National 


in Public Assist- 


Index 


Preschool child, day care facilities for the. See Day 
Care of Children, 144 
Preschool tests. See in Psychological Testing in So- 
cial Welfare, 368 
President's War Relief Control Board. See Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of 
the United States Government, 566. See also 
“Coordination of Postwar Services’ in Inter- 
national Social Work, 233 
Pre-social-work education. See in Education for So- 
cial Work, 163 
Prevention of blindness. See Sight Conservation, 
468 
Price control. See ‘‘Anti-Inflation Programs” in 
Consumer Protection, 124 
Prison Association, American. See American Prison 
Association, 600 
Prisoners’ Aid Association, National. See National 
Prisoners’ Aid Association, 648 
Prisons. See Adult Offenders, 32 
Prisons, Bureau of. See Bureau of Prisons, 568 
Prisons and Prison Labor, National Committee on. 
See National Committee on Prisons and Prison 
Labor, 637 
Private employment agencies. See in Employment 
Services, 175 
Probation. See “Courts and Probation” #z Adult 
Offenders, 33; and ‘‘Personnel of the Court’’ in 
Juvenile and Domestic, Relations Courts, 274 
Probation Association, National. See National Pro- 
bation Association, 648 . 
Probation System, United States. See United States 
Probation System, 582 
Professional aspects of social work. See Social 
Work as a Profession, 513. For agencies see un- 
der Associations of social workers 
Professional Women’s Clubs, National Federation 
of Business and. See National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 643 
Professional Workers of America, United Office 
and. See United Office and Professional Workers 
of America, 662 
Progressive Education Association. See American 
Education Fellowship, 591 
Prostitution. See Social Hygiene, 500 
Protestant Episcopal Church, National Council, Di- 
vision of Christian Social Relations, 655 
Protestant Hospital Association, American. See 
American Protestant Hospital Association, 600 
PROTESTANT SOCIAL WorK, 353 
Denominational Boards and Agencies: 
American Friends Service Committee (Quakers), 
594 
American Missionary Association (Congrega- 
tional Christian), 597 
Baptist Convention, Council on Christian Social 
Progress, 606 
Brethren Service Committee, 607 
Christian Church, The National Benevolent As- 
sociation of the, 610 


PROTESTANT SOCIAL Work (continued) 

Church League for Industrial Democracy (Prot- 
estant Episcopal), 610 

Congregational Christian Churches, Council for 
Social Action, 614. 

Disciples of Christ, Department of Social Wel- 
fare, 617 

Episcopal Service for Youth, 618 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, Commission 
on Christian Social Action, 618 

Friends General Conference, Peace and Service 
Committee (Quakers), 619 

Girls’ Friendly Society (Protestant Episcopal), 
620 

Lutheran Charities, Associated, 628 

Lutheran Church, Board of Social Missions, 628 

Lutheran Conference, Commission on Social Re- 
lations, 628 

Lutheran Council, Division of Welfare, 629 

Lutheran Welfare Conference, 629 

Methodist Church, Board of Hospitals and 
Homes of the, 630 

Methodist Church, Board of Missions and 
Church Extension, 630 

Methodist Federation for Social Service, 630 

Methodist Hospitals and Homes, National Asso- 
ciation of, 630 

Presbyterian Church, Board of National Mis- 
sions, 655 

Presbyterian Church, Committee on Christian 
Relations, 655 

Presbyterian. Church, Committee on Social and 
Moral Welfare, 655 

Presbyterian Church, Department of Social Edu- 
cation and Action, Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 655 

Presbyterian Fellowship for Social Action, 655 

Protestant Episcopal Church, Division of Chris- 
tian Social Relations, 655 

Rauschenbusch Fellowship of Baptists, 656 

Reformed Church, General Synod’s Committee 
on Social Welfare, 656 

Seamen’s Church Institute (Protestant Episco- 
pal), 658 

Unitarian Association, Adult Education and So- 
cial Relations Department, Division of Educa- 
tion, 661 

Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 661 

Unitarian Service Committee, 661 

Universalist Church, Commission on Social Ac- 

tion, 664 

Other agencies 1 | 

American Christian Committee for Refugees, 589 

American Protestant Hospital Association, 600 

American Seamen’s Friend Society, Gor 

Association of Church Social Workers, 605 


1 Agencies are included in this group if they are pre- 
dominantly Protestant in membership and control, even 
though in some instances membership and office holding are 
not limited to Protestants by the organization’s regulations, 
or are not limited in practice. 
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Church Conference of Social Work, 610 

Church World Service, 610 

Federal Council of Churches, 618 

General Commission on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains, 619 

Goodwill Industries of America, 620 

Home Missions Council, 622 

International Council of Religious Education, 
624 

International Order of The King’s Daughters and 
Sons, 625 

Salvation Army, 657 

Salvation Army (Canada), 670 

United Council of Church Women, 662 

Volunteers of America, 665 

Y.M.C.A.’s of Canada, National Council of, 670 

Young Men’s Christian Associations, National 
Council, 666 

Young Women’s Christian Association, National 
Council of the (Canada), 670 

Young Womens Christian Associations, National 
Board, 666 

Psychiatric Association, American. See American 
Psychiatric Association, 600 

Psychiatric clinics for children. See ‘Child Guid- 
ance and Mental Hygiene Clinics’ iz Mental 
Hygiene, 318 

Psychiatric disorders. See Mental Hygiene, 315 

Psychiatric education. See in Mental Hygiene, 320 

Psychiatric rehabilitation. See in Mental Hygiene, 
321 

PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK, 361 

Agencies: 
American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers, 587 
American National Red Cross, 598 
Commonwealth Fund, 613 

Psychiatric Social Workers, American Association 
of. See American Association of Psychiatric So- 
cial Workers, 587. 

Psychological Study of Social Issues, Society for the. 
See Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues, 659 

PsYCHOLOGICAL TESTING IN SOCIAL WELFARE, 
366 

Public Administration, American Society for. See 
American Society for Public Administration, 602 

Public Administration Clearing House, 655 

Public Administration Service, 656 

Public Affairs Committee, 656 

PuBLic ASSISTANCE, 371 

Agency: 
Bureau of Public Assistance, 568 

Public Assistance, Bureau of. See Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance, 568 ; 

Public Contracts Divisions, Wage and Hour and. 
See Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions, 583 
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Public defenders. See ‘Varieties of Organization” 
in Legal Aid, 292 
Public education in social welfare. See Public Re- 
lations and Education in Social Welfare, 403 
Public employment agencies. See Employment Serv- 
ices, 171 
Public. Employment Services, International Asso- 
ciation of. See International Association of Pub- 
lic Employment Services, 624 
PuBLic HEALTH, 387 
Agencies: 
American Cancer Society, 589 
American Dental Association, Dentistry for 
Children and Oral Hygiene Section, 591 
American Diabetes Association, 591 
American Hearing Society, 594 
American Heart Association, 594 
American Industrial Hygiene Association, 595 
American Medical Association, Section on Pre- 
ventive and Industrial Mediciné and Public 
Health, 597 
American Museum of Health, 598 
American Public Health Association, 600 
American Social Hygiene Association, 601 
Bureau of Mines, 567 
Canadian Public Health Association, 668 
Canadian Tuberculosis Association, 668 
Commonwealth Fund, 613 
Conference of State and Provincial Health Au- 
thorities, 614 
Department of National Health and Welfare 
(Canada), 669 
Food and Drug Administration, 573 
Health League of Canada, 669 
Industrial Health Conservancy Laboratories, 622 
Interim Commission of the World Health Or- 
ganization of United Nations, 575 
Kellogg Foundation, 626 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 630 
National Committee of Health Council Execu- 
tives, 636 
National Conference for Cooperation in Health 
Education, 638 
National Dental Hygiene Association, 643 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 644 
National Health Council, 644 
National Social Welfare Assembly, Health Divi- 
sion, 650 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
651 
National Tuberculosis Association, 651 
Public Health Service, 579 
Rockefeller Foundation, 657 
See also under Maternal and Child Health, Men- 
tal Hygiene, Public Health Nursing, Social 
Hygiene, and Tuberculosis 
Public health agencies, federal. See 
Health Services” in Public Health, 390 
Public health agencies, local. See “Local Health 
Departments” in Public Health, 388 


‘Federal 
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Public health agencies, state. See “State Health 
Organizations” in Public Health, 389 
Public Health Association, American. See Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, 600 
Public Health Association, Canadian. See Cana- 
dian Public Health Association, 668 
Public health education. See “Health Education” in 
Public Health, 396; “Public Health Education as 
a Profession” im Public Relations and Education 
in Social Welfare, 407; ‘“‘Health Education’ iz 
Social and Health Work in the Schools, 497; 
and ‘Health Education’’ zn Tuberculosis, 527 
PuBLic HEALTH NURSING, 399 
Agencies: 
American National Red Cross, Nursing Services, 
598 
American Nurses’ Association, 598 
American Public Health Association, Public 
Health Nursing Section, 600 
National League of Nursing Education, 646 
National Nursing Council, 647 
National Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing, 647 
Public Health Service, 579 
Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada, 670 
Public Health Nursing, National Organization for. 
See National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 647 
Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency, 
579. See also ‘‘Federal Health Services” in Pub- 
lic Health, 390 
Public homes. See in Public Assistance, 379 
Public housing. See in Housing and City Planning, 
226 
Public Housing Authority, Federal. See Federal 
Public Housing Authority, 572 
Public information regarding social welfare. See 
Public Relations and Education in Social Wel- 
fare, 403 
Public libraries. See “Postwar Trends” im Adult 
Education, 30 
Public medical care. See Medical Care, 300 
PUBLIC RELATIONS AND EDUCATION IN SOCIAL 
WELFARE, 403 
Agencies: . 
American Public Health Association, Public 
Health Education Section, 600 
Community Chests and Councils, 613 
National Publicity Council for Health and Wel- 
fare Services, 648 
Sage Foundation, Department of Social Work 
Interpretation, 657 
Public relief. See Public Assistance, 371 
PUBLIC WELFARE, 409 
Agencies: 
American Public Welfare Association, 600 
Children’s Bureau, 568 
Department of National Health and Welfare 
(Canada), 669 
Division of Territories and Island Possessions, 
570 
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PUBLIC WELFARE (continued) 
Federal Security Agency, 572 
Social Security Administration, 580 

Public welfare agencies, federal. See Federal Agen- 
cies in Social Work, 182 

Public Welfare Association, American. See Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, 600 

Public Workers of America, United. See United 
Public Workers of America, 663 

Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices, National. See National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services, 648 

Publicity and interpretation in social work. See 
Public Relations and Education in Social Wel- 
fare, 403 


Quakers. See American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, 594; and Friends General Conference, Peace 
and Service Committee, 619 

Quota laws, immigration under the. See ‘‘Immigra- 
tion Under the Quota Laws’ im Aliens and For- 
eign Born, 52 


Race relations. See Interracial and Intercultural 
Activities, 240; and Racial Programs in Social 
Work, 419 

Race Relations, American Council on. See Ameri- 
can Council on Race Relations, 590 

Racial Equality, Congress of. See Congress of Ra- 
cial Equality, 614 

RACIAL PROGRAMS IN SOCIAL WORK, 419 

Agencies: 

American Association on Indian Affairs, 586 

American Civil Liberties Union, Committee on 
Indian Civil Rights, 589 

American Friends Service Committee, 594 

American Jewish Labor Council, 596 

American Missionary Association, 597 

Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 604 

Commission on Community Interrelations of the 
American Jewish Congress, 611 

Federal Council of Churches, Department of 
Race Relations, 618 

Indian Rights Association, 622 

Institute of Ethnic Affairs, 623 

Japanese American Citizens League, 626 

League of United Latin American Citizens, 628 

Methodist Church, Board of Missions and 
Church Extension, Department of Negro 
Work, 630 

National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, 631 

National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund, 631 

National Congress of American Indians, 640 

National Congress of Colored Parents and Teach- 
ers, 640 

National Council of Negro Women, 642 


RACIAL PROGRAMS IN SOCIAL Work (continued) 
National Negro Congress, 647 
National Urban League, 651 
Office of Indian Affairs, 577 
Pan American Union, 579 
Rosenwald Fund, 657 
Southern Education Foundation, 660 
United Negro and Allied Veterans of America, 
662 
See also under Aliens and Foreign Born, Inter- 
racial and Intercultural gt beac and Jewish 
Social Work 
Railroad employment service. See in Employment 
Services, 175 
Railroad Retirement Board, 579 
Rauschenbusch Fellowship of Baptists, 656 
Readjustment allowances. See ‘Federal Action 
1940-1946" in Veterans’ Benefits and Services, 
534 
Reception center for youthful offenders. See ‘‘Out- 
look for Penal Reform” in Adult Offenders, 38 
Reconversion, Office of War Mobilization and. See 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
578 
RECREATION, 426 
Agencies: 
Amateur Athletic Union, 585 
American Association of Museums, 587 
American Camping Association, 589 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 591 
American Federation of Arts, 592 
American Folk Dance Society, 593 
American Institute of Park Executives, 596 
American Youth Hostels, 604 
Conference of Professional Schools of Recreation 
and Group Work, 613 
Cooperative Recreation Service, 615 
Education-Recreation Council, 617 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 573 
Folk Arts Center, 619 
Forest Service, 574 
Harmon Foundation, 621 
Motion Picture Research Council, 630 
National Conference on State Parks, 639 
National Federation of Settlements, 644 
National Music Week Committee, 647 
National Park Service, 576 
National Parks Association, 648 
National Recreation Association, 649 
National Recreation Policies Committee, 649 
Office of Community War Services, Recreation 
Division, 576 
Sage Foundation, The Arts and Social Work, 
657 
United Service Organizations, 663 
Recreation Association, National. 
Recreation Association, 649 . 
Recreation Council of the National Srael Welfare 
Assembly, Education-. See Education-Recreation 
Council of the National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly, 617 


See National 
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Recreation and Group Work, Conference of Pro- 
fessional Schools of. See Conference of Profes- 
sional Schools of Recreation and Group Work, 
613 

Recreation Policies Committee, National. See Na- 
tional Recreation Policies Committee, 649 

Recreation Service, Cooperative. See Cooperative 
Recreation Service, 615 

Recreation Society, American. See American Rec- 
reation Society, 6o1 

Recruitment for social work positions. See ‘“Re- 
cruitment, Selection, and In-Service Training” in 
Personnel Standards in Social Work, 350 

Red Cross. See American National Red Cross, 598 

Reemployment Administration, Retraining and. See 
Retraining and Reemployment Administration, 
579 

Referees. See ‘‘Personnel of the Court” iz Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Courts, 274 

Reform schools. See ‘Institutional Care” 
nile Behavior Problems, 266 

Reformatories. See Adult Offenders, 32 

Reformatories, National Conference of Superin- 
tendents of Juvenile Training Schools and. See 
National Conference of Superintendents of Juve- 
nile Training Schools and Reformatories, 639 

Reformed Church in America, General Synod’s 
Committee on Social Welfare, 656 

Reformed Church, Evangelical and. See Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church, 618 

Refugee Economic Corporation, 656 

Refugees. See “Immigration Under the Quota 
Laws” in Aliens and Foreign Born, 52; “‘Dis- 
placed Persons Program’ and ‘Relief Activities 
of the United States Army’ iz Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation, 195 and 198; “Official As- 
sistance to Refugees and Displaced Persons” in 
International Social Work, 236; ‘‘Overseas Pro- 
grams” in Jewish Social Work, 253; and “Types 
of Church Agencies” iv Protestant Social Work, 
354 

Refugees, American Christian Committee for. See 
American Christian Committee for Refugees, 
589 

Refugees and Displaced Persons, Catholic Com- 
mittee for. See Catholic Committee for Refugees 
and Displaced Persons, 608 

Refugees, Intergovernmental Committee on. See 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, 575 

Refugees, Overseas Needs and Palestine, United 
Jewish Appeal for. See United Jewish Appeal 
for Refugees, Overseas Needs and Palestine, 
662 

Regional conferences of social work. See ‘“Spe- 
scialized and Regional Conferences” in Confer- 
ences of Social Work, 119 

Regional Council, Southern. See Southern Re- 
gional Council, 660 

Registration and certification of social workers. 
See in Social Work as a Profession, 522 
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Rehabilitation Administration, United Nations Re- 
lief and. See United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, 581 

Rehabilitation centers. See ‘Community Rehabili- 
tation Centers’ in Vocational Rehabilitation, 545 

Rehabilitation Committee, American. See American 
Rehabilitation Committee, 601 

Rehabilitation Committee, American Legion, Na- 
tional. See National Rehabilitation Committee, 
American Legion, 649 

Rehabilitation, foreign relief and. See Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation, 190 

Rehabilitation, Office of Vocational. See Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, 578 

Rehabilitation, National Council on. See National 
Council on Rehabilitation, 642 

Rehabilitation, psychiatric. See ‘Psychiatric Re- 
habilitation” im Mental Hygiene, 321 

Rehabilitation, vocational. See Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, 540 

Relief. See Public Assistance, 371 

Relief Committee, International Rescue and. See 
International Rescue and Relief Committee, 625 

Relief, emergency. See “Emergency Relief” zz Pub- 
lic Welfare, 411 

Relief, foreign. See Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion, 190 

Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, United 
Nations. See United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, 581 

Relief Society of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, 656 

Religion and Labor Foundation, National. See Na- 
tional Religion and Labor Foundation, 649 

Religious counseling. See in Guidance and Coun- 
seling, 217 

Religious Education, International Council of. See 
International Council of Religious Education, 
624 

Religious Objectors, National Service Board for. 
See National Service Board for Religious Ob- 
jectors, 650 

Rent control. See in Housing and City Planning, 
224 

Rescue and Relief Committee, International. See 
International Rescue and Relief Committee, 625 

Research Council, National. See National Research 
Council, 649 

Research Council on Problems of Alcohol, 656 

Research Council, Social Science. See Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 658 

Research and Statistics, Bureau of. See: Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, 568 

RESEARCH AND STATISTICS IN SOCIAL WorRK,! 439 

Agencies: 
American Sociological Society, 602 
American Statistical Association, 602 


1 Agencies engaged in research or statistical work in a 
single field — usually incidental to their promotional or other 
activities — are not included in this list. Certain agencies 
of that type are named in the article. 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS IN SOCIAL WorK (con- 
tinued) 
Brookings Institution, 607 
Bureau of the Census, 566 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 567 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, 568 
Children’s Bureau, 568 
Committee for Economic Development, 611 
Community Chests and Councils, 613 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds, 616 
Division of Statistical Standards, 569 
Federal Council of Churches, Department of Re- 
search and Education, 618 
Governmental Research Association, 621 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 633 
National Conference of Catholic Charities, 638 
National Planning Association, 648 
National Research Council, 649 
Office of Education, 577 
Public Health Service, 579 
Sage Foundation, 657 
Social Science Research Council, 658 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Is- 
sues, 659 
Twentieth Century Fund, 661 
Women’s Bureau, 583 
Residence requirements for public assistance. See 
“Settlement Laws” in Migrants, Transients, and 
Travelers, 328 
Retirement. See in Personnel Standards in Social 
Work, 352 
Retirement Association, National Health and Wel- 
fare. See National Health and Welfare Retire- 
ment Association, 645 
Retraining and Reemployment Administration, US. 
Department of Labor, 579 
Rheumatic fever. See ‘Voluntary Organizations” 
in Crippled Children, 139 
Rockefeller Foundation, 657 
Rosenwald — Julius Rosenwald Fund, 657 
Rural communities, recreation programs in. See 
“Recreation for Special Groups’ in Recreation, 
434 
Rural Electrification Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 580 
Rural Life Conference, National Catholic. See Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference, 634 
RURAL SOCIAL PROGRAMS, 449 
Agencies: 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 585 
American Country Life Association, 591 
American National Red Cross, 598 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 566 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Econom- 
ics, 567 
Children’s Bureau, 568 
Council of Southern Mountain Workers, 616 
Extension Service, 570 
Farm Credit Administration, 570 
Farm Foundation, 618 
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RURAL SOCIAL PROGRAMS (continued) 
Farmers Home Administration, 571 
Home Missions Council of North America, 622 
Jewish Agricultural Society, 626 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 634 
National Education Association, Rural Education 

Department, 643 

Rural Electrification Administration, 580 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 581 

Rural’ Youth, Alliance for Guidance of. See Alli- 
ance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 585 

Russell Sage Foundation. See Sage — Russell Sage 
Foundation, 657 


Safety Council, National. See National Safety 
Council, 650 . 

Safety, industrial and occupational. See ‘Safety and 
Health” im Labor Standards, 285 

Sage — Russell Sage Foundation, 657 

St. Vincent de Paul, Superior Council of the United 
States, Society of. See Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, Superior Council of the United States, 660 

Salaries in social work. See in Personnel Standards 
in Social Work, 351 

Salvation Army, The, 657 

Salvation Army, The (Canada), 670 

Sanitation. See im Public Health, 394 

Save the Children Federation, 657 

School attendance. See in Social and Health Work 
in the Schools, 490 

School Attendance, National League to Promote. 
See National League to Promote School Attend- 
ance, 646 

School counseling. See ‘“‘Counseling in the Schools” 
in Guidance and Counseling, 215 

School Health Association, American. See ‘Ameri- 
can School Health Association, 601 

School health work. See ‘Health Work in the 
Schools” iz Social and Health Work in the 
Schools, 494 

School lunch program. See ‘‘Nutrition and School 
Feeding’ im Social and Health Work in the 
Schools, 497 

School nursing. See “Health Work in the Schools” 
in Social and Health Work in the Schools, 494 

School social work. See in Social and Health Work 
in the Schools, 492 

School Social Workers, National Association of. 
See National Association of School Social Work- 
ers, 632 

Schools of Recreation and Group Work, Confer- 
ence of Professional. See Conference of Pro- 
fessional Schools of Recreation and Group Work, 
613 

Schools of Social Administration, National Asso- 
ciation of. See National Association of Schools 
of Social Administration, 632 _ 

Schools of social work. For list of schools holding 
membership in the American Association of 
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Schools of Social Work see “‘Association Schools’’ 
in Education for Social Work, 159 
Schools of Social Work, American Association of. 
See American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, 587 
Science Research Associates, 658 
Scouts of America, Boy. See Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, 606 
Scouts Association, Canadian General Council, The 
Boy. See The Boy Scouts Association, Canadian 
General Council, 667 
Scouts, Girl. See Girl Scouts, 620 
Seamen, Protestant services for. See “Types of 
Church Agencies” iz Protestant Social Work, 
354 
Seamen’s Agencies, Council of. See Council of Sea- 
men’s Agencies, 616 
Seamen’s Church Institute of America, 658 
Seamen’s Friend Society, The American. See Ameri- 
can Seamen’s Friend Society, The, Gor 
Seamen’s Service, United. See United Seamen’s 
Service, 663 
Security Agency, Federal. See Federal Security 
Agency, 572 
Seeing Eye, Inc., The, 658 
Selective service. See ‘Selective Service and Induc- 
tion’ zm Servicemen, 456 
Selective Service System, 580 
Senate inquiry into postwar housing problem. See 
in Housing and City Planning, 227 
Service Bureau for Intercultural Education. See Bu- 
reau for Intercultural Education, 607 
Service Men’s Christian League. See General Com- 
mission on Army and Navy Chaplains, 619 
SERVICEMEN, 455 
Agencies: 
American National Red Cross, Services to the 
Armed Forces, 598 
Army Air Forces Aid Society, 604 
Army Emergency Relief, 604 
Army Relief Society, 604 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Depart- 
ment, 567 
Coast Guard Welfare, 611 
Correction Division, War Department, 569 
General Commission on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains, 619 
Information and Education Division, War De- 
partment, 574 
National Catholic Community Service, 633 
National Jewish Welfare Board, Army and Navy 
Division, 645 
National Travelers Aid Association, 651 
Navy Relief Society, 652 
Office of Dependency Benefits, 
ment, 577 
Office of the Surgeon General, War Department, 
578 
Selective Service System, 580 
Special Services Division, War Department, 580 
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SERVICEMEN (continued) 
United Service Organizations, 663 
Welfare Activity, Navy Department, 583 
Servicemen’s dependents. See “Economic Provi- 
sions” in Servicemen, 457 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. See “Federal Ac- 
tion 1940-1946” im Veterans’ Benefits and Serv- 
ices, 534 
Servicemen’s wives and infants. See “Emergency 
Maternal and Infant Care Program’ iv Maternal 
and Child Health, 298 
Servicewomen. See Servicemen, 455 
Settlement laws. See in Migrants, Transients, and 
Travelers, 328 
Settlements, National Federation of. See National 
Federation of Settlements, 644 
SETTLEMENTS AND NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSES, 463 
Agency: 
National Federation of Settlements, 644 
Settlements and neighborhood houses, Protestant. 
See “Types of Church Agencies” im Protestant 
Social Work, 354 
Sharecroppers Fund, National. See National Share- 
croppers Fund, 650 
Sheltered workshops. See “Specialized Voluntary 
Agencies” in Vocational Rehabilitation, 544 
Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society, Hebrew. 
See Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid So- 
ciety, 622 
Shut-in Society, 658 
Sickness insurance. See Medical Care, 300 
SIGHT CONSERVATION, 468 
Agency: 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
651 
Sight-saving classes. See ‘‘Sight-Saving Activities”’ 
in Sight Conservation, 469 
Slum clearance. See Housing and City Planning, 
221 
Small loan regulation. See ““Consumer Credit” in 
Consumer Protection, 128 
Small Loan Supervisors, National Conference of 
State. See National Conference of State Small 
Loan Supervisors, 639 
SocIAL ACTION, 472 
Agencies: 
_ Church League for Industrial Democracy, 610 
Congregational Christian Churches, Council for 
Social Action, 614 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Political 
Action Committee, 614 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, Commission 
on Christian Social Action, 618 
League for Industrial Democracy, 627 
Methodist Federation for Social Service, 630 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Depart- 
ment of Social Action, 634 
National Child Labor Committee, 634 
National Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws, 638 
National Consumers League, 640 


SocrAL ACTION (continued) 
National Federation of Settlements, 644 
National Religion and Labor Foundation, 649 
Presbyterian Church, Department of Social Edu- 
cation and Action, Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 655 
Presbyterian Fellowship for Social Action, 655 
Rauschenbusch Fellowship of Baptists, 656 
Social Work Action Committee, 659 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 661 
Universalist Church, Commission on Social Ac- 
tion, 664 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 665 
Workers Defense League, 665 
Social action by Protestant agencies. See ‘Related 
Activities” in Protestant Social Work, 359 
SociAL CasE WORK, 477 
Agency: 
Social Case Work Council, 658 
See also under specialized types of social case 
work, particularly Adoption, Adult Offenders, 
Child Welfare, Day Care of Children, Family 
Social Work, Foster Care for Children, Juve- 
nile Behavior Problems, Juvenile and Domes- 
tic Relations Courts, Medical Social Work, 
Psychiatric Social Work, and Social and 
Health Work in the Schools 
Social Case Work Council of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, 658 


‘ Social Council of the United Nations, Economic 


and. See Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, 570 
SOCIAL GROUP WORK, 484 

Agencies: 

American Association of Group Workers, 586 

Conference of Professional Schools of Recrea- 
tion and Group Work, 613 

See also under Adult Education, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work Organizations, Parent Education and 
Child Development, Recreation, Settlements, 
and Youth Services : 

Social and Health Affairs, Division of International 
Labor. See Division of International Labor, So- 
cial and Health Affairs, 569 

SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK IN THE SCHOOLS, 489 

Agencies: : 
American Council on Education, 590 
American Education Fellowship, 591 
American Public Health Association, 

Health Section, 600 
American School Health Association, 601 
American Student Health Association, 603 
Association for Childhood Education, 605 
Child Education Foundation, 609 
General Education Board, 620 
National Association of School Social Workers, 

632 
National Conference for Cooperation in Health 

Education, 638 
National Congress of Colored Parents and Teach- 

ers, 640 
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SOCIAL AND HEALTH WoRK IN THE SCHOOLS 
(continued) 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 640 
National Education Association, 643 
National Kindergarten Association, 646 
National League to Promote School Attendance, 
AGL 9G 
National Safety Council, 650 
National Society for the Study of Education, 651 
Office of Education, 577 
Society of State Directors of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, 660 
SOCIAL HYGIENE, 500 
Agencies: 
American Social Hygiene Association, 6o1 
Interdepartmental Committee on Venereal Dis- 
ease, 574 
Public Health Service, 579 
Social Hygiene Association, American. See Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, 601 
SOCIAL INSURANCE, 504 
Social Issues, Society for the Psychological Study 
of. See Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, 659 
Social Legislation Information Service, 658 
Social legislation, promotion of. See Social Ac- 
tion, 472 
Social planning councils. See Councils in Social 
Work, 130 
Social protection. See Social Hygiene, 500 
Social Science, American Academy of Political and. 
‘See American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 585 
Social Science Research Council, 658 
Social Security Administration, Federal Security 
Agency, 580 
Social Security Board. See Social Security Adminis- 
tration, 580 
Social security program. See Child Welfare, 93; 
Crippled Children, 138; Maternal and Child 
Health, 295; Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance, 
337; Public Assistance, 371; Public Health, 387; 
“Social Security” zz Public Welfare, 412; Un- 
employment Compensation, 527; and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, 540 
Social service departments of hospitals. See Medi- 
cal Social Work, 310 
Social Service Employees Unions. See United Of- 
fice and Professional Workers of America, 662 
SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGES, 509 
Agency: 
Community Chests and Councils, Committee on 
Social Service Exchange, 613 
Social settlements. See Settlements and Neighbor- 
hood Houses, 463 
Social studies and surveys. See Research and Sta- 
tistics in Social Work, 439 
Social Welfare Assembly, National. See National 
Social Welfare Assembly, 650 
Social welfare planning. See Community Organiza- 
tion in Social Work, 110 
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Social Work Action Committee, 659 
Social Work, Canadian Conference on. See Cana- 
dian Conference on Social Work, 667 
Social work education. See Education for Social 
Work, 157 
Social work, educational requirements for. 
“Educational Requirements”’ 
a Profession, 518 
Social work, governmental. See Public Welfare, 
409 
Social work, international. See International Social 
Work, 233 
Social Work, International Conference on. See In- 
ternational Conference on Social Work, 624 
Social work interpretation. See Public Relations 
and Education in Social Welfare, 403 
Social work, labor organization in. See ‘““Unions in 
Social Work” in Labor and Social Work, 281 
Social Work, National Conference of. See Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, 639 
Social work periodicals. See Appendix A, 671 ff. 
See-also the national agencies publishing such pe- 
riodicals, in Directory of Agencies, 566 ff. 
SOCIAL WoRK AS A PROFESSION, 513 
Agencies: 
American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
587 
American Association of Social Workers, 588 
Canadian Association of Social Workers, 667 
Social Work Vocational Bureau, 659 
Social work publicity. See Public Relations and 
Education in Social Welfare, 403 
Social Work Publicity Council. See National Pub- 
licity Council for Health and Welfare Services, 
648 
Social work, research and statistics in. See Re- 
search and Statistics in Social Work, 439 
Social work, types of positions in. See ‘“Types of 
Positions in Social Work’ im Social Work as a 
Profession, 515 
Social Work Vocational Bureau, 659 
Social Workers, American Association of. See 
-American Association of Social Workers, 588 
Social Workers, Canadian Association of. See Cana- 
dian Association of Social Workers, 667 
Social Workers’ Emergency Committee. See Social 
Work Action Committee, 659 
Social workers, placement services for. See ‘‘Place- 
ment Services” zm Social Work as a Profession, 
521 
Societies for friendly services 
Agencies: 
Needlework Guild of America, 652 
Shut-in Society, 658 
Society for the Advancement of Management, The, 
659 
Society for the Prevention of Crime, ot 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, 
659 
Society of Recreation Workers of America. See 
American Recreation Society, 601 


See 
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Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Superior Council of 
the United States, 660. See also “Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul and Other Volunteer Organiza- 
tions’ in Catholic Social Work, 84 

Society of State Directors of Health and Physical 
Education, 660 

Sociological Society, American. See American So- 
ciological Society, 602 

- Southern Conference for Human Welfare, 660 

Southern Education Foundation, 660° 

Southern Mountain Workers, Council of. See Coun- 
cil of Southern Mountain Workers, 616 

Southern Regional Council, 660 

Special Services Division, War Department, 580 

Speech Correction Association, American. See 
American Speech Correction Association, 602 

Speech Pathology, National Forum on Deafness 
and. See National Forum on Deafness and Speech 
Pathology, 644 

Spelman Fund of New York, 660 

Sports. See ‘“Typical Recreation Activities” in Rec- 
reation, 433 

Springfield plan. See “Intercultural Activities” in 
Interracial and Intercultural Activities, 247 

State Agencies for the Blind, National Council of. 
See National Council of State Agencies for the 
Blind, 642 

State Conference Secretaries, Association of. See 
Association of State Conference Secretaries, 606 

State conferences of social work. See in Confer- 
ences of Social Work, 120 

State, County, and Municipal Employees, Ameri- 

- can Federation of. See American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees, 593 

State, County and Municipal Workers of America. 
See United Public Workers of America, 663 

State Governments, Council of. See Council of State 
Governments, 616 

State health organizations. See in Public Health, 
389 

State medicine. See Medical Care, 300 

State Relations, Office of Federal-. See Office of 
Federal-State Relations, 577 

State-wide welfare planning. See 
tional Developments’”’ 
Work, 137 

Statistical Association, American. See American 
Statistical Association, 602 

Statistical Standards, Division of. See Division of 
Statistical Standards, 569 

Statistics, Bureau of Research and. See Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, 568 

Statistics of social work. See ‘Social Work Statis- 
tics’’ in Research and Statistics in Social Work, 
440 

Student Health Association, American. See Ameri- 
can Student Health Association, 603 

Studies, social. See Research and Statistics in So- 
cial Work, 439 

Study of Medical Care, Physicians Forum for the. 


“State and Na- 
in Councils in Social 


See Physicians Forum for the Study of Medical 
Care, 654 

Sturgis Fund of the Winifred Masterson Burke Re- 
lief Foundation, 660 

Surgery, Navy Department, Bureau of Medicine 
and. See Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy 
Department, 567 

Survey Associates, Inc., 661 

Surveys, social. See Research and Statistics in So- 
cial Work, 439 

Survivors’ insurance. See Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance, 337 

Survivors Insurance, Bureau of Old-Age and. See 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 568 


Tiaft-Smith-Ball Bill, The. See in Medical Care, 
302 

Teachers, National Congress of Colored Parents 
and. See National Congress of Colored Parents 
and Teachers, 640 

Teachers, National Congress of Parents and. See 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 640 

Teen-age centers. See “Recreation Buildings and 
Indoor Centers’ in Recreation, 430 — 

Teen-age programs. See Boys’ and Girls’ Work 
Organizations, 61; and Youth Services, 554 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 581 

Terminal leave pay. See “Economic Provisions’ iz 
Servicemen, 457 

Territories and Island Possessions, Division of. See 
Division of Territories and Island Possessions, 
570 

Tests, psychological. See Psychological Testing in 
Social Welfare, 366 

Therapy Association, American Group. See Ameri- 
can Group Therapy Association, 594 

Therapy Association, American Occupational. See 
American Occupational Therapy Association, 
598 

Tolan Committee. See “Services to Transients and 
Migrants” im Migrants, Transients, and Travel- 
efs, 325 

Trade Commission, Federal. See Federal Trade 
Commission, 572 

Trade Union League of America, National Wom- 
en’s. See National Women’s Trade Union League 
of America, 652 

Trade unionism in social work. See ‘Unions in So- 
cial Work’ in Labor and Social Work, 281 

Trade Unions in Social Work, Joint Committee of. 
See Joint Committee of Trade Unions in Social 
Work, 626 

Training schools for juvenile offenders. See “Insti- 
tutional Care” iz Juvenile Behavior Problems, 
266 

Training Schools, National Association of. See Na- 
tional Association of Training Schools, 633 

Training Schools and Reformatories, National Con- 
ference of Superintendents of Juvenile. See Na- 
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tional Conference of Superintendents of Juvenile 
Training Schools and Reformatories, 639 
Training Service, Apprentice. See Apprentice Train- 
ing Service, 566 
Transients. See Migrants, Transients, and Travel- 
ers, 324 
Transients, Protestant services for. See 
Church Agencies” 
354 
Travelers’ aid. See “Services to Travelers” 
grants, Transients, and Travelers, 326 
Travelers Aid Association, National. See National 
Travelers Aid Association, 651 
Truancy. See “School Attendance’ 
Health Work in the Schools, 490 
TUBERCULOSIS, 523 
Agencies: 
American Hospital Association, 
Committee, 595 
American Student Health Association, Commit- 
tee on Tuberculosis, 603 
Canadian Tuberculosis Association, 668 
National Council of Jewish Tuberculosis Insti- 
tutions, 641 
National Tuberculosis Association, 651 
Public Health Service, 579 
Tuberculosis Association, Canadian. See Canadian 
Tuberculosis Association, 668 
Tuberculosis Association, National. See National 
Tuberculosis Association, 651 


“Types of 
in Protestant Social Work, 


in Mi- 


in Social and 


Tuberculosis 


Tuberculosis Institutions, National Council of Jew- 


ish. See National Council of Jewish Tuberculosis 
Institutions, 641 

Tuberculosis Secretaries, National Conference of. 
See National Conference of Tuberculosis Secre- 
taries, 639 : 

Twehitieth Century Fund, 661 


UnempioyMENT CoMPENSATION, 527 
Agencies: 
Bureau of Employment Security, 567 
Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies, 625 
Railroad Retirement Board, 579 
Unemployment insurance. See Unemployment Com- 
pensation, 527 
Unemployment relief. See 
Public Welfare, 411 
Uniform State Laws, National Conference of Com- 
missioners on. See National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws, 638 
Union counseling. See “Industrial and Union 
Counseling” in Guidance and Counseling, 218 
Unions and collective bargaining. See in Labor 
Standards, 287 
~ Unions, labor. See Labor and Social Work, 277; 
and Labor Standards, 282 
Unions in social work. See in Labor and Social 
Work, 281 
Unions in Social Work, Joint Committee of Trade. 


“Emergency Relief’’ in 
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See Joint Committee of Trade Unions in Social 
Work, 626 

Unitarian Association, American, Adult Education 
and Social Relations Department, Division of 
Education, 661 

Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 661 

Unitarian Service Committee, 661 

United Christian Adult Movement. See Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 624 

United Christian Youth Movement. See Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 624. 
See also in Youth Services, 558 

United Council of Church Women, 662 

United Federal Workers of America. See United 
Public Workers of America, 663 

United Jewish Appeal for Refugees, 
Needs and Palestine, 662 

United Nations, Economic and Social Council of 
the. See Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, 570 

United Nations, Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the. See Food and Agriculture Organiza; 
tion of the United Nations, 573 

United Nations, Interim Commission of the World 
Health Organization of. See Interim Commission 
of the World Health Organization of United Na- 
tions, §75 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, 581. See also “UNRRA” im Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation, 190 

United Negro and Allied Veterans of America, 662 

United Office and Professional Workers of Amer- 
ica, 662 

United Palestine Appeal, Inc., 662 

United Public Workers of America, 663 

United Seamen’s Service, 663 

United Service for New Americans, 663 

United Service Organizations, Inc., 663 

United States Armed Forces Institute. See Informa- 
tion and Education Division, 574 

United States Army, civilian relief activities of. See 
“Relief Activities of United States Army’ in 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, 198 

United States Civil Service Commission, 581 

United States Committee for the Care of European 
Children, 664 

United States Conciliation Service, US. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 581 

United States Conference of Mayors, 664 

United States Department of Labor, 582 

United States Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion. See Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, 
567 

United States Employment Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 582. See also in Employment 
Services, 171 

United States Housing Authority. See Bederal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority, 572 

United States Probation System, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, 582 


Overseas 
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Index 


Universalist Church, Commission on Social Ac- 
tion, 664 

University Commission on Race Relations. See 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, 654 

University Women, American Association of. See 
American Association of University Women, 588 

Unmarried Parents, Committee on. See Committee 
on Unmarried Parents, 612 

UNRRA. See United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, 581 

Urban League, National. See National Urban 
League, 651 

Urban redevelopment. See im Housing and City 
Planning, 229 

USO Camp Shows. See United Service Organiza- 
tions, 663 


Venereal disease. See Social Hygiene, 500 
Venereal Disease, Interdepartmental Committee on. 
See Interdepartmental Committee on Venereal 
Disease, 574 
Veteran counseling. See in Guidance and Counsel- 
ing, 216 
Veterans Administration, 582 
Veterans Affairs, Department of. See Department 
of Veterans Affairs (Canada), 669 
Veterans of America, United Negro and Allied. 
See United Negro and Allied Veterans of Amer- 
ica, 662 
Veterans’ assistance. See in Public Assistance, 381 
VETERANS’ BENEFITS AND SERVICES, 533 
Agencies: 
American Legion, 597 
American National Red Cross, Services to Vet- 
erans, 598 
American Veterans Committee, 603 
American Veterans of World War II, 603 
Army Air Forces Aid Society, 604 
Department of Veterans Affairs (Canada), 669 
Disabled American Veterans, 617 
National Child Welfare Division, American Le- 
gion, 634 
National Committee on Service to Veterans, 637 
National Rehabilitation Committee, American 
Legion, 649 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 578 
United Negro and Allied Veterans of America, 
662 
U.S. Employment Service, 582 
Veterans Administration, 582 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, 664 
Veterans League of America, 664 
Veterans Committee, American. See American Vet- 
erans Committee, 603 
Veterans’ coverage under old age and survivors’ in- 
surance. See ‘‘Expansion and Improvement of the 
Program” in Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance, 
- 340 
Veterans’ coverage under unemployment compen- 


sation. See “Wartime and Postwar Develop- 
ments” in Unemployment Compensation, 531 
Veterans, Disabled American. See Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, 617 
Veterans Emergency Housing Program. See Federal 
Public Housing Authority, 572. See also in Hous- 
ing and City Planning, 223 
Veterans Employment Service. See ‘Postwar Pro- 
gram of the USES” im Employment Services, 174 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 664 
Veterans, Jewish. See “Service to Veterans’ in 
Jewish Social Work, 254 
Veterans League of America, 664 
Veterans, legal aid service to. See ‘Kinds of Serv- 
ices” in Legal Aid, 293 
Veterans, National Committee on Service to. See 
National Committee on Service to Veterans of 
the National Social Welfare Assembly, 637 
Veterans, re-employment of. See “Demobilization 
and Reconversion’’ in Employment Planning, 167 
Veterans, transient. See ‘Transient Veterans” in 
Migrants, Transients, and Travelers, 327 
Veterans, tuberculosis among. See ‘Tuberculosis 
Among Servicemen and Veterans” im Tuberculo- 
sis, 526 
Veterans, war-blinded. See “Care of the War- 
Blinded” in The Blind, 60 
Veterans of World War II, American. See Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II, 603 
Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada, 670 
Visiting nurses. See Public Health Nursing, 399 
Visiting teachers. See ‘School Social Work’ in 
Social and Health Work in the Schools, 492 
Vital statistics. See in Public Health, 394 
Vocational Association, American. See American 
Vocational Association, 603 
Vocational Bureau, Social Work. See Social Work 
Vocational Bureau, 659 © 
Vocational Education, National Association of 
State Directors of. See National Association of 
State Directors of Vocational Education, 633 
Vocational guidance. See ‘““Vocational Counseling” 
in Guidance and Counseling, 216 
Vocational Guidance Association, National. See 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 652 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 540 
Agencies: 
American ORT Federation, 599 
American Rehabilitation Committee, 6o1 
Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine, 606 
Goodwill Industries of America, 620 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 623 
Methodist Church, Board of Missions and 
Church Extension, Department of Goodwill 
Industries, 630 
National Council on Rehabilitation, 642 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 650 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 578 
Retraining and Reemployment Administration, 
at9 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION (continued) 

For agencies in special fields see under The Blind, 
Crippled Children, The Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing, Mental Hygiene, Tuberculosis, and 
Veterans’ Benefits and Services 

Vocational Rehabilitation, Office of. See Office of 

Vocational Rehabilitation, 578 

Vocational services, Jewish. See ‘Economic Adjust- 
ment’ in Jewish Social Work, 255 

Vocational tests. See in Psychological Testing in 
Social Welfare, 369 

Volta Bureau. See American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 587 

Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, American 
Council of. See American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service, 590 

Voluntary agencies, national. See National Asso- 
ciations in Social Work, 331 


Voluntary defenders. See “Varieties of Organiza- 


tion” in Legal Aid, 292 
Voluntary Foreign Aid of the United States Gov- 
ernment, Advisory Committee on. See Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the 
United States Government, 566 
Voluntary health insurance. See im Medical Care, 
304 
Voluntary Parenthood League, 664 
Volunteer Prison League. See Volunteers of Amer- 
ica, 665 
Volunteers of America, 665 
VOLUNTEERS IN SOCIAL WorK, 548 
Agencies: 
American Friends Service Committee, 594 
American National Red Cross, Volunteer Special 
Services, 598 
American Women’s Voluntary Services, 603 
Association of the Junior Leagues of America, 
605 
Community Chests and Councils, Advisory Com- 
mittee on Volunteer Service, 613 


Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
U.S. Department of Labor, 583 

Wage Stabilization Board, National. See National 
Wage Stabilization Board, 576 

Wages and hours legislation. See ‘““Wages and 
Hours” in Labor Standards, 283 

Wagner Act. See “Unions and Collective Bargain- 
ing” in Labor Standards, 287 

Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill. See “General Housing 
Bill of 1946” in Housing and City Planning, 228 

Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, The. See in Medical 
Care, 306 

War Assets Administration, 583 

War-blinded. See “Care of the War-Blinded” in 
The Blind, 60 ‘ 

War brides. See ‘Immigration in the Postwar 
Period” iz Aliens and Foreign Born, 53 

War Children, Foster Parents’ Plan for. See Foster 
Parents’ Plan for War Children, 619 


Index 


War emergency assistance. See in Public Assistance, 
380 

War Mobilization and Reconversion, Office of. See 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
578 

War relief. See Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, 
190 

War workers, employment of displaced. See ‘‘De- 
mobilization and Reconversion’”’ iz Employment 
Planning, 167 

Wardens’ Association. See American Prison Asso- 
ciation,, Goo 

Welfare Activity, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy 
Department, 583 

Welfare Assembly, National Social. See National 
Social Welfare Assembly, 650 

Welfare Association, American Public. See Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, 600 

Welfare Council, Canadian. See Canadian Welfare 
Council, 668 

Welfare councils. See Councils in Social Work, 130 

Welfare, Department of National Health and. See 
Department of National Health and Welfare . 
(Canada), 669 

Welfare department, proposal for a federal. See 
“Federal Security Agency’ in Federal Agencies 
in Social Work, 186 

Welfare federations. See Community Chests, 103; 
Councils in Social Work, 130; and ‘Jewish 
Community Organization’”’ im Jewish Social 
Work, 249 

Welfare planning. See Community Organization in 
Social Work, 110 ; 

Welfare, public. See Public Welfare, 409 

Welfare Retirement Association, National Health 
and. See National Health and Welfare Retire- 
ment Association, 645 

Welfare Services, National Publicity Council for 
Health and. See National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services, 648 

White House conferences on children. See in Child 
Welfare, 93 

Wildlife Service, Fish and. See Fish and Wildlife 
Service, 573 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation. See Kellogg — W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, 626 

Woman’s Foundation, The, 665 

Woman’s Home Missionary Society. See Methodist 
Church, Board of Missions and Church Exten- 
sion, 630 

Women in the armed forces. See Servicemen, 455 

Women of the United States, National Council of. 
See National Council of Women of the United 
States, 643 

Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 583 

Women’s Clubs, General Federation of. See Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, 620 

Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 665 

Women’s Trade Union League of America, Na- 
tional. See National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America, 652 
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Women’s Voluntary Services, American. See 
American Women’s Voluntary Services, 603 

Workers Defense League, 665 

Workers’ education. See ‘Postwar Trends” in Adult 
Education, 30 

Workers Education Bureau of America, 665 

Workmen’s compensation. See in Labor Standards, 
286 

World health organization. See inv International So- 
cial Work, 238 

World Health Organization of United Nations, 
Interim Commission of the. See Interim Commis- 
sion of the World Health Organization of United 
Nations, 575 


Yale Plan for Alcohol Studies. See National Com- 
mittee for Education on Alcoholism, 636 

YMCA. See Y.M.C.A.’s of Canada, National Coun- 
cil of, 670; and Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of the United States of America, National 
Council, 666 

Y.M.C.A.’s of Canada, National Council of, 670 

Young Men’s Christian Associations of North 
America, Association of Secretaries of the. See 
Association of Secretaries of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of North America, 605 

Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United 
States of America, National Council, 666. See 
also “Young Men’s Christian Associations” in 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work Organizations, 67; and 
“Young Men’s Christian Associations” in Youth 
Services, 558 

Young Men’s Hebrew Associations. See National 
Jewish Welfare Board, 645 

Young Women’s Christian Association of the Do- 
minion of Canada, National Council of the, 670 

Young Womens Christian Associations of the 
United States of America, National Board, 666. 
See also “Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions” in Boys’ and Girls’ Work Organizations, 
68; and “Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions” iz Youth Services, 559 

Young Women’s Hebrew Associations. See Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board, 645 

Youth, Alliance for Guidance of Rural. See Alli- 
ance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 585 

Youth Commission, Canadian. See Canadian Youth 
Commission, 669 

Youth Consultation Service. See Episcopal Service 
for Youth, 618 

Youth Correction Authority Act. See “The Youth 
Correction Authority” in Adult Offenders, 37 

Youth Council, National Catholic. See National 
Catholic Youth Council, 634 

Youth employment. See Child Labor and Youth 
Employment, 87 

Youth, Episcopal Service for. See Episcopal Service 
for Youth, 618 


Youth Hostels, Inc., American. See American 
Youth Hostels, Inc., 604 
Youth, National Commission for Children and. See 
National Commission for Children and Youth, 
635 
Youth Problems of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, Committee on. See Committee on Youth 
Problems of the American Council on Education, 
612 
YOUTH SERVICES, 554 
Agencies: 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 585 
American Youth Hostels, 604 
Associated Youth Serving Organizations, 605 
Canadian Youth Commission, 669 
Committee on Youth Problems of the American 
Council on Education, 612 
Episcopal Service for Youth, 618 
Girls’ Friendly Society, 620 
Girls Service League, 620 
International Council of Religious Education, 
624 
Knights of Columbus, 627 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Youth 
Department, 634 
National Catholic Youth Council, 634 
National Commission for Children and Youth, 
635 
National Federation of Settlements, 644 
National Jewish Welfare Board, 645 
National Social Welfare Assembly, Youth Divi- 
sion, 650 | 
Y.M.C.A.’s of Canada, National Council of, 670 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, National 
Council, 666 
Young Women’s Christian Association, National 
Council of the (Canada), 670 | 
Young Womens Christian Associations, National 
Board, 666 
Youth Serving Organizations, Associated. See Asso- 
ciated Youth Serving Organizations, 605 
Youthful offenders. See “The Youth Correction 
Authority” in Adult Offenders, 37; and Juvenile 
Behavior Problems, 261 
Youthful offenders, reception cénter for. See ““Out- 
look for Penal Reform’ in Adult Offenders, 38 
YWCA. See Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the Dominion of Canada, National Coun- 
cil of, 670; and Young Womens Christian Asso- 
ciations of the United States of America, Na- 
tional Board, 666 
Y.W.C.A. of the U.S.A., National Association of 
Professional Workers in the. See National Asso- 
ciation of Professional Workers in the Y.W.C.A. 
of the U.S.A., 632 


Ziegler — E. Matilda Ziegler Foundation for the 
Blind, 666 
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